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PREFACE. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  DRAMAS,  confessedly  the  greatest  classic 
and  literary  treasure  of  the  world,  are  rapidly  growing  into 
use  as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  institutions  of  learning.  A  close 
and  regular  course  of  study  in  them  has  at  length  come  to  be  wide- 
ly recognized  as  among  our  very  best  means  both  for  acquiring  a 
right  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  tongue,  and  also,  which  is 
of  still  more  importance,  for  conversing  with  the  truth  of  things. 

Some  of  the  plays,  however,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
and  to  the  Poet's  mode  of  treating  them,  are  quite  impracticable  for 
such  use,  and  cannot  be  made  suitable  without  so  much  of  amputa- 
tion as  would,  in  effect,  let  all  the  life-blood  out  of  them.  Others 
of  them,  again,  and  such  withal  as  are  the  very  best  for  study  in 
dass,  have  more  or  less  of  matter  in  them  which,  while  nowise  es- 
sential to  the  proper  health  and  integrity  of  the  work,  is  greatly 
in  the  way,  and  sometimes  so  embarrassing  as  to  hinder  seriously 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  the  study.  Ail  of  them,  more- 
over, for  obvious  reasons,  need  a  certain  measure  and  style  of 
annotation,  specially  adapted,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  rendering  the 
Poet's  language,  imagery,  and  allusions  intelligible  and  interesting 
to  young  minds,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  much  at  home  in 
the  pecidiarities  of  English  thought  and  expression  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Hence  a  need  is  getting  to  be  strongly  and  extensively  felt,  of 
a  selection  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  prepared  and  set  forth  with  a 
special  eye  to  the  use  in  question.  The  Editor  has  received  many 
assurances  of  this  from  others,  and  has  found  abundant  evidence  of 
it  in  his  own  case.  A  pretty  long  and  large  and  varied  experience 
in  teaching  Shakespeare  in  class  has  brought  home  to  him,  beyond 
peradventure,  the  pressing  occasion  of  some  such  work  as  is  here 
offered  to  the  public.  And  the  want,  be  it  observed,  is  not  of 
mere  chips  and  fragments  of  the  Poet,  but  of  whole  plays,  with 
the  development  of  character  and  the  course  of  action  preserved 
unmutilated  and  entire,  and  with  only  such  erasures  as  are  really 
demanded  by  the  just  proprieties  of  intercourse  between  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  of  pupils  with  one  another. 
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Whether  the  selection  of  plays  here  presented  is  in  all  respects 
the  best  that  could  be  made,  there  may  well  be  different  opinions. 
The  Editor  has  taken  such  as,  after  much  use,  he  judged  fittest,  on 
the  whole,  for  a  first  year's  course  of  study.  The  Poet's  steepest 
plays,  such  as  Macbeth^  King  Lear,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
are  purposely  reserved  for  presentation  in  another  series,  as  being 
better  adapted  for  a  second  year's  course.  It  will  hardly  be 
questioned  that  these  plays,  and  also  some  of  the  series  here 
presented,  have  enough  to  occupy  all  the  intellectual  forces  that 
the  ripest  students  in  our  academies  and  seminaries  can  bring 
to  the  study. 

The  plays,  in  all  cases,  are  given  entire,  save  the  bare  omission 
of  such  lines  and  expressions  as  the  Editor  has  always  deemed  it 
necessary  to  omit  in  class.  The  omissions,  he  believes,  do  not  in 
any  case  reach  so  far  as  to  impair  in  the  least  either  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  or  the  dramatic  action.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  not  meant  to  retain  any  matter  not  fairly  pronounceable  in 
any  class,  however  composed.  His  own  opinion  clearly  is,  that 
if  Shakespeare  cannot  be  used  as  a  text-book  without  overstepping 
the  just  bounds  of  modest  and  decorous  speech,  then  such  use  were 
better  not  attempted.  For  purity  and  rectitude  of  manners  are 
worth  more  than  any  intellectual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
poetry  and  wisdom  even  of  a  Shakespeare.  Sometimes,  where 
an  unpronounceable  word  occurs  in  a  passage  other?nse  unobjec- 
tionable, another  word  has  been  substituted,  and  the  substitution 
uniformly  enclosed  in  brackets ;  it  being  a  fixed  principle  with  the 
Editor  to  abstain  religiously  from  making  any  unmarked  changes 
in  the  Poet's  text.  In  Jtdius  Ccesar,  for  instance,  he  has  not 
found  occasion  to  cut  out  or  change  any  thing  whatsoever; 
there  being,  as  he  thinks,  not  a  single  word  in  that  play  unfit  to 
cross  the  chariest  lips.  And  in  several  others  of  the  plays  the 
omissions  are  very  slight  indeed,  sometimes  not  extending  to 
more  than  a  dozen  lines  in  a  whole  play. 

Having  said  thus  much,  it  seems  but  due  to  add,  that  the  Editor 
holds  Shakespeare's  workmanship  to  be  everywhere  free  from  the 
least  blame  of  moral  infection  or  taint :  he  knows  of  no  passage 
that  can  be  hurtful  to  any  fair  mind,  if  taken  in  its  proper  connec- 
tion with  the  whole.  But  of  course  everybody  knows  that  there 
may  be  many  things  right  and  proper  in  themselves,  which,  how- 
.ever,  ought  npt  to  be  spoken,  and  which  it  is  very  desirable  not 
to  have  before  the  eye,  in  the  sacred  intercourse  of  teacher  and 
pupils. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  there  is  just  one  exception,  which 
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should,  perhaps,  be  noted  here.  In  Hamlet,  some  of  the  stanzas 
which  poor  Ophelia  sings  when  *'  divided  from  herself  and  her 
fair  judgment,"  ^nd  which  are  quite  unpronounceable  in  class,  are 
notwithstanding  retained,  though  specially  marked  for  omission  in 
the  reading ;  because,  as  the  Editor  thinks,  they  cannot  be  cut 
away  without  overthrowing  the  whole  delineation,  and  patting  oat 
the  very  eyes  of  the  character.  The  Editor,  of  course,  never  uses 
them  in  his  teaching,  but  freely  calls  attention  to  them,  as  the 
most  tenderly  pathetic  passage  in  Shakespeare,  and  as  illustrating 
better  than  any  other  the  angelic  delicacy  and  humanheartedness  of 
the  man. 

No  pains  have  been  spared,  either  in  preparing  the  copy  or  in 
correcting  the  proofs,  to  set  forth  a  pure  and  accurate  text  of  the 
Poet.  On  this  point,  the  Editor  gladly  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  whose  careful  and  scholarly 
labours  have  been  of  important  service  to  him.  And  he  makes 
bold  to  think  that  Mr.  White  has  fairly  beaten  nearly  all  the 
English  editors  in  this  respect.  In  many  cases  of  various  read- 
ings, there  are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  considerable  diflfer- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best.  In  this  matter,  the  Edi- 
tor can  but  claim  to  have  used  his  best  judgment,  such  as  it  is 
after  more  than  thirty  years'  study  of  the  Poet.  In  a  good  many 
instances,  he  has  noted  various  readings  in  the  margin ;  as  thinking 
that  even  young  students  in  Shakespeare  ought  not  to  be  left  alto- 
gether ignorant  as  to  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Poet's  text, 
and  the  varieties  of  reading  met  with  in  the  old  copies. 

In  the  matter  of  annotation,  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  just  the  right 
medium  between  too  much  and  too  little.  Here,  again,  the  Edi- 
tor has  been  mainly  guided  by  the  results  of  his  own  experience 
in  teaching ;  aiming  to  give  so  many  and  such  notes  as  he  has 
found  needful  or  conducive  to  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of 
the  Poet's  thought.  Besides  the  need  of  economizing  space,  he 
has  wished  to  avoid  distracting  or  diverting  the  student's  attention 
overmuch  from  the  special  object-matter  of  the  Poet's  scenes. 

And  here  he  feels  moved  to  protest  against  Shakespeare's  being 
used,  as  some  apparently  would  use  him,  too  much  as  a  mere  oc- 
casion for  carrying  on  general  exercises  in  grammar  and  philolo- 
gy. These,  to  be  sure,  are  essential  parts  of  a  right  English 
schooling ;  but  they  can  be  learnt  just  as  well  from  other  books,  — 
books  which  it  is  no  sin  not  to  love,  and  no  loss  to  forget  afler 
leaving  school,  which  it  is  no  matter  about  having  a  life-long  taste 
for,  or  growing  to  a  perpetual  delectation  in.  And  in  studying 
Shakespeare  the  pupil's  mind  should  be  put  as  closely  and  directly 
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as  possible  in  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  Poet^s  own  mental  de- 
liverances ;  every  thing  else  being  made  strictly  subordinate  to  this. 
In  other  words,  the  purpose  should  ever  be  kept  foremost  to 
teach  or  to  learn  Shakespeare,  and  not  to  use  him  as  a  means  of 
teaching  or  learning  something  else.  With  him,  pre-eminently, 
language  is  the  medium,  not  the  object  of  thought,  insomuch  that 
he  seems  to  have  used  it  almost  unconsciously.  It  is  true  his  lan- 
guage, especially  with  new  beginners,  must  needs  be  itself  made 
more  or  less  an  object  of  study ;  but  this  should  be  done  so  far 
only  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  its  proper  efficacy  as  a  medium 
of  communion  with  his  men  and  women,  and  with  the  transpira- 
tions of  character  and  the  workings  of  human  nature  as  presented 
in  them. 

Shakespeare^  be  it  remembered,  is  not  one  of  those  books 
which  are  of  no  further  use  after  being  studied  in  school,  or  which 
are  as  scafibldage,  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  the  roof  is  on ; 
and  it  is  better  he  should  not  be  used  as  a  text-book  at  all,  than 
that  such  use  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  breed  a  dislike  of  him ; 
and  some  care  may  well  be  taken  against  pushing  the  grammati- 
cal and  linguistic  part  of  the.  study  so  far  as  to  obstruct  the  proper 
virtue  of  his  pages,  and  lest  the  effect  be  rather  to  quench  than 
kindle  the  faculties  and  susceptibilities  for  that  which  is  most 
living  and  operative  in  him,  or  for  what  may  be  called  the  Shakes- 
peare of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  what  young  people  learn  to  take  pleasure  in,  what  they 
build  up  happy  thoughts  and  associations  about,  and  what  steals 
smoothly  and  silently  into  the  heart,  and  there  becomes  a  vital 
treasure  of  delight,  that  mainly  determines  their  characters.  In 
comparison  with  this,  mere  intellectual  acquirements  and  furnish- 
ings, and  even  ethical  arguments  and  convictions,  are  of  insig- 
nificant value.  "The  forms  of  young  imagination^^  have  more 
force  than  any  thing  else  to  keep  the  heart  pure.  To  preoccupy 
the  mind  with  right  tastes  and  noble  loves,  and  with  a  stock  of 
grand  and  pure  conceptions,  and  thus  to  foreclose,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  invitations  of  what  is  false  and  flashy  and  sensational,  the 
intellectual  fashions  and  frivolities  and  diseases  of  the  day,  is  the 
first  principle  of  all  wise  and  wholesome  training  both  in  school 
and  at  home.  For  this  process  and  to  this  end,  except  the  Bible, 
we  have  nothing  better  than  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  And 
the  best  fruit  of  studying  him  is  to  come  by  letting  the  efficacies 
of  his  genius  insinuate  themselves  quietly  into  **  the  eye  and  pros- 
pect of  the  soul,"  and  by  binding  his  creations  home  upon  the 
thoughts  and  affections  as  a  fund  of  inexhaustible  sweetness  and 
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refreshment.  And  there  is  probably  more  danger  that  teachers 
will  hinder  this  process  by  overworking  some  subsidiary  matter, 
than  that  the  process  will  fail  to  take  care  of  itself,  provided  the 
pupils  be  set  and  held  in  free  and  natural  communication  with  the 
Poet';  all  exercises  in  grammar  and  philology  being  used  simply 
to  aid,  and  not  to  disturb,  the  clear  apprehension  of  what  he 
delivers. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  have  been  uppermost  in  the  Edi- 
tor's mind,  and  have  mainly  shaped  his  course,  in  preparing  the 
notes.  How  far  the  execution  accords  with  his  design  and  makes 
it  good,  is  not  for  him  to  judge.  In  his  teaching,  especially  with 
younger  classes,  he  of  course  often  goes  much  more  into  the  de- 
tails of  verbal  and  syntactical  exegesis  than  is  shown  in  the  anno- 
tation. But  it  is  presumed  that  every  one  who  may  undertake  to 
teach  Shakespeare  will  be  suflSlciently  booked  in  the  logic  of  gram- 
mar, the  laws  of  language,  and  the  construction  and  analysis  of 
sentences,  to  carry  on  the  work  out  of  his  own  head,  and  as  he 
finds  it  needful  or  profitable  to  do  so.  Textual  explanation  is  an- 
other matter  indeed,  and  may  need  to  be  prosecuted  somewhat 
further;  for  the  Poet's  style  is  intensely  idiomatic,  generally 
charged  with  metaphoric  audacity,  often  over-crammed  with  mean- 
ing, and  sometimes  very  obscure ;  yet  even  here  it  is  thought  that 
much  had  better  be  left  to  the  occasions  and  resources  of  individ- 
ual teachers.  For,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  pretty  thorough  steep- 
ing of  the  teacher's  mind  in  the  Shakespearian  idiom  can  bring 
him  fairly  through  this  part  of  his  work.  If  he  be  not  himself  at 
home  with  Shakespeare ^  he  can  hardly  expect  to  make  others  so. 

As  to  the  method  or  methods  of  teaching  in  Shakespeare,  here 
again  much  should  and  indeed  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment 
and  adaptation.  This  is  a  thing  not  capable  of  being  stereotyped 
and  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand.  The  method  that  works  very 
well  in  one  man's  hands  may  not  work  at  all  in  another's.  Thus 
much,  however,  may  be  not  unfitly  spoken,  that  the  Editor  does 
not  believe  at  all  in  turning  the  school-room  into  a  play-bouse  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort ;  in  his  recitations,  which,  however,  are  not 
properly  recitations,  he  has  and  will  have  nothing  theatrical  or 
declamatory  or  oratorical,  no  showing  off,  nor  any  thing  done  for 
effect.  His  work  and  method  in  class  aim  at  a  mixed  and  varied 
exercise  in  reading,  language,  character,  versification,  and  art. 
Especially  he  makes  much  of  reading,  both  for  the  utility  and  the 
accomplishment  of  it :  this,  in  fact,  is  the  staple  or  ground-work 
of  all  his  instructions ;  and  in  ordering  this  he  drives,  or  endeavours 
to  drive,  right  at  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter,  and  at  a  sincere 
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and  natural  expression  of  it.  In  other  words,  all  his  efforts  in  thif 
behalf  are  meant  to  converge  at  the  point  of  bringing  the  pupils 
first  to  understand  the  Foetus  lines  fairly,  and  then  so  to  pronounce 
them  that  an  intelligent  listener  may  understand  them ;  taking  for 
granted  that,  if  this  point  be  secured,  the  proper  moral,  intellect- 
ual, and  aesthetic  effect  of  them  will  follow  of  its  own  accord ;  and 
the  more  silent  and  unobserved  its  coming  is,  the  better. 

He  therefore  neither  practises  nor  encourages  any  straining  or 
forcing  of  the  process :  any  using  of  the  whip  or  the  spur  he  re- 
gards as  out  of  place :  however  lively  and  intense  the  exertion  of 
the  student's  faculties  may  be,  he  aims  to  have  it  spontaneous, 
genial,  and  firee;  the  result  of  inward  kindling,  not  of  external 
pressure.  Thus  the  process,  throughout,  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  is  meant  to  be  a  quiet,  gentle,  yet  earnest  communing  with 
the  Poet's  forms  and  with  the  spirit  of  them,  so  that  their  grace 
and  efficacy  may  pass  secretly  and  insensibly  into  the  mind; 
because 'the  less  the  pupils  are  at  the  time  conscious  of  get- 
ting from  him,  the  more  they  will  really  get.  And  the  Editor  is 
right  well  persuaded,  withal,  that  exercises  in  Shakespeare  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  so  conducted,  that  the  students  shall  be  fresher 
and  stronger  at  the  close  of  them  than  at  the  beginning. 

To  induce  just  and  dear  perceptions  of  the  Poet's  characters ; 
to  bring  pupils  to  discriminate  and  taste  their  distinctive  lines  of 
mental,  moral,  and  practical  physiognomy;  to  make  them  enter 
into  their  idioms  of  thought  and  manner,  their  springs,  modes, 
and  vitalities  of  action, —  this  is  a  higher  and  riper  and  slower 
process.  There  mqst  needs  be  a  certain  measure  of  preparation 
for  it,  and  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  extemporized.  Yet,  this 
part  of  the  exercise  left  out,  the  study  can  be  little  but  a  dry 
training  in  the  letter  of  the  Poet's  workmanship,  without  the  life 
and  substance  of  it.  Besides,  it  is  this  personal  acquaintance  and 
convivation  with  the  Poet's  men  and  women  that  makes,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  the  perennial  verdure  and  charm  of  his  scenes. 
No  one  who  once  gets  to  be  thus  inward  and  at  home  with  his  de- 
lineations can  ever  weary  of  them  or  outgrow  the  interest  of 
them ;  for,  so  taken,  *'  age  cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale 
their  infinite  variety." 

Which  naturally  raises  the  question,  at  what  age  should  the 
study  of  Shakespeare  be  undertaken  ?  And  the  answer  is,  not  till 
the  student  is,  at  least  in  some  fair  degree,  capable  of  this  part  of 
the  exercise.  But  young  people  are,  or  may  be  made,  apprehen- 
sive and  receptive  of  characteristic  traits  as  delivered  in  forms  of 
art,  earlier  than  most  of  us  are  apt  to  suppose.    Featurely  expres- 
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sion,  in  picture,  fable,  and  poetry,  is  not  so  very  hard  a  thing  for 
the  youthful  faculties  to  catch  and  take  in  the  virtue  of.  And  it 
may  be  safely  presumed  that  if  average  minds  be  duly  placed  and 
held  within  the  reach  of  Shakespeare's  light  and  warmth,  their  la- 
tent aptitudes  for  the  exercise  in  question  will  germinate  and 
grow  as  early  as,  say,  the  middle  period  of  ordinary  academic 
life.  They  can  at  least  be  started  in  the  process  by  that  time,  if 
not  before.  At  all  events,  the  Editor,  using  his  own  experience, 
as  well  as  the  reason  of  the  thing,  for  his  test  and  guide,  can 
hardly  think  it  a  good  use  either  of  the  time  or  of  the  book,  for 
pupils  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  until  they  are  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  him  in  those  points  of  his  cunning  work- 
manship. There  is  quite  too  much  of  crowding  and  cramming  in 
our  educatiqn  already;  the  effects  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
pretty  large'  stock  of  intellectual  and  moral  shoddy ;  and  any  ex- 
tending of  this  process^  mto  the  walks  of  Shakespeare  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  deprecated,  or  too  carefully  avoided. 

As  to  exercises  in  the  Poet's  versification  and  art,  the  Editor 
never  attempts  to  prosecute  these  at  all,  except  in  his  older 
classes :  the  former  because  it  is  too  dry ;  the  latter  because  it  is 
too  high.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  richness  and  variety  of  the 
Poet's  verbal  modulation,  the  subtle  and  winding,  yet  severe  and 
never-cloying  music  of  his  verse,  which  seems  to  voice  the  essen- 
tial harmonies  of  intellectual  and  emotional  beauty,  are  among 
those  qualities  of  his  workmanship  which  are  the  last  to  be  con- 
sciously appreciated  even  by  the  most  pronounced  Shakespearians. 
At  least,  the  Editor  has  found  it  so  in  his  own  experience,  and 
some  of  our  ripest  students  of  the  Poet,  those  who  have  made  a 
life-long  study  of  him,  have  told  the  Editor  that  it  was  the  same  in 
theirs.  So,  too,  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  Art,  as  involved 
in  Shakespeare's  creations,  are  matter  for  the  ripest  and  best- 
trained  minds ;  too  steep  and  intricate  perhaps  for  any  but  such 
as  make  a  special  study  in  pursuits  of  that  nature.  These  points 
cannot  be  treated  here,  and  must  be  reserved  for  such  treatment 
elsewhere  as  the  Editor  can  give  them,  and  hopes  to  give  them,  as 
time  may  serve  and  other  occupations  allow. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  begs  to  say,  that  for  some  years  past 
he  has  felt  a  strong  and  growing  desire  to  do  what  he  could 
towards  working  Shakespeare  into  general  and  systematic  use  as  a 
text-book  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  that 
long-cherished  wish,  that  he  undertook  the  present  work.  If  the 
work  should  prove  in  any  degree  useful  in  furthering  that  cause, 
he  will  deem  his  labours  well  taken  and  amply  rewarded.    For, 
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in  truth,  it  seems  to  him  that  we  stay  quite  too  much  in  the  study 
of  words,  and  quite  too  little  in  that  of  things ;  and  that  the  re- 
form now  most  needed  in  our  educational  modes  is  the  giving 
much  more  time  to  the  masters  of  our  native  language,  which  is 
io  us  naturally  a  medium  of  intellectual  vision,  and  much  less  to 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  needs  be  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  the  object  of  such 
yision. 
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SKETCH  OP   THE  POET's   LIFE. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  was  baptised  in  the  parish  church  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  April  26th,  1564.  The  day 
of  his  birth  is  not  positively  known,  but  the  general  custom  then  was 
to  baptise  infants  at  three  days  old,  and  the  custom  is  justly  presumed 
to  have  been  followed  in  this  instance.  Accordingly  the  23d  of  April  is 
agreed  upon  everywhere  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  as  the 
Poet's  birthday,  and  is  often  celebrated  as  such  with  appropriate  fes- 
tivities. His  father  was  John  Shakespeare,  a  well-reputed  citizen  of 
Stratford,  who  held,  successively,  various  local  ofl&ces,  closing  with 
those  of  Mayor  of  the  town  and  Head- Alder  man.  His  mother  was 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  a  man  of  good  landed  estate, 
who  lived  at  Wilmecote,  some  three  miles  from  Stratford. 

Nothing  further  is  directly  known  of  Shakespeare  till  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  November,  1582,  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  The  bride  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  yeo- 
man living  at  Shottery,  which  was  a  village  near  Stratford,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  parish.  The  date  of  her  baptism  is  not  known ;  but 
the  baptismal  register  of  Stratford  did  not  begin  till  1558.  She  died 
August  6th,  1623,  and  the  inscription  on  her  monument  gives  her  age 
as  sixty-seven  years  ;  so  that  her  birth  must  have  been  in  1556,  some 
eight  years  before  that  of  her  husband.  Their  first  child,  Susanna, 
was  baptised  May  26th,  1583.  Two  more  children,  twins,  were  chris- 
tened Hamnet  and  Judith,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1685,  the  Poet  then 
being  nearly  twenty-one  years  old. 

We  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  when  or  why  Shakespeare 
became  an  actor.  At  the  last-named  date,  his  father,  after  some  years 
of  thrift,  had  evidently  suffered  a  considerable  decline  of  fortune. 
Perhaps  this  was  one  reason  of  his  leaving  Stratford.  Another  reason 
may  have  been,  that,  as  tradition  gives  it,  he  engaged,  along  with 
others,  in  a  rather  wild  poaching  frolic  on  the  grounds  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  who  owned  a  large  estate  not  far  from  Stratford ;  which  act 
Sir  Thomas  resented  so  sharply,  that  Shakespeare  thought  it  best  to 
quit  the  place  and  go  to  London.  But  the  Drama  was  then  a  great 
and  rising  institution  in  England,  and  of  course  the  dramatic  interest 
had  its  centre  in  the  metropolis.  There  were  various  companies  of 
players  in  London,  who  used,  at  certain  seasons,  to  go  about  the  coun- 
try, and  i)erform  in  towns  and  villages.  Stratford  was  often  visited 
by  such  companies  during  the  Poet's  boyhood,  and  some  of  the  play- 
ers appear  to  have  been  natives  of  that  section.  In  particular,  the 
company  that  he  afterwards  belonged  to  performed  there  repeatedly 
while  he  was  just  about  the  right  age  to  catch  the  spirit  from  them. 

Shakespeare  probably  left  Stratford  in  1586  or  thereabouts.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  next  positive  information  we  have  of  him  is  from 
a  pamphlet  written  in  1592  by  Robert  Greene,  a  poor  profligate  who 
was  then  dying  from  the  effects  of  his  vices.  Greene,  who  had  him- 
self written  a  good  deal  for  the  stage,  there  squibs  some  one  as 
being,  "in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  Shakespeare ;  and  some  of  the 
terms  api^ied  to  the  Shake-scene  clearly  infer  that  the  Poet  was  already 
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g^t^g^toCwSiiReJVk'itOSrn.M'a^rlt^  of  plays.  After  Greene's  death, 
his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  public  by  one  Henry  Chettle,  who,  on 
being  remonstrated  with  by  the  persons  assailed,  published  an  apology, 
in  which  he  expresses  regret  for  the  attack  on  Shakespeare,  adding, 
"  because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excel- 
lent in  the  quality  he  professes ;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  re- 
ported his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his 
fiicetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art/' 

Our  next  authentic  notice  of  Shakespeare  is  by  the  publication  of 
his  Venus  and  Adonis,  in  1593.  This  poem  was  dedicated  to  Henry 
Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  was  among  the  finest  young 
noblemen  of  that  time ;  and  the  language  of  the  dedication  is  such  as 
the  Poet  would  hardly  have  used  but  to  a  warm  personal  friend.  The 
following  year,  1594,  he  published  his  Lucrece,  dedicating  it  to  the 
same  nobleman,  in  still  warmer  terms  of  address,  and  indirectly  ac- 
knowledging important  obligations  to  him. .  The  same  year  Spenser 
wrote  his  CoUn  Chutes  Come  Home  again,  in  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing, clearly  referring  to  Sliakespeare : 

**  And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  iEtion  : 
A  gentler  Shepherd  may  nowhere  be  found, 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  hig[h  thought's  invention, 
Doth  like  himself  ktroicaUy  tmmd.** 

This  was  Spenser's  delicate  way  of  suggesting  the  Poet's  name.  Ben 
Jonson  has  a  like  allusion  in  his  lines,  —  "  To  the  Memory  of  my  be- 
loved Mr.  William  Shakespeare :  " 

"  In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 
As  brandlsh'd  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance." 

All  which  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  Poet  was  not  long  in  making 
his  way  to  the  favourable  regards  of  some  whose  good  opinion  was 
most  to  be  desired,  and  whose  respect  was  a  strong  pledge  both  of 
recognized  genius  and  personal  worth  in  the  Object  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  forecited  marks  of  consideration  were  paid  to 
him  altogether  as  an  author,  and  not  as  an  actor.  As  an  actor  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  much  distinguished ;  though  some  of  the 
parts  which  tradition  reports  him  to  have  sustained  would  naturally 
infer  him  to  have  been  at  least  respectable  in  that  capacity.  But  it 
must  have  been  early  evident  that  his  gift  looked  in  another  direc- 
tion ;  and  his  associates  could  not  have  been  long  in  finding  his  services 
most  useful  in  the  work  for  which  he  was  specially  gifted. 

The  dramatic  company  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a  member  were 
known  as  "  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants."  Richard  Burbage, 
the  greatest  actor  of  the  time,  was  a  member  of  the  same.    The  com- 

Smy  had  for  some  years  owned  and  occupied  what  was  called  the 
lackfriars  Theatre.  This  building  did  not  afford  accommodation 
enough  for  their  business.  So,  in  December,  1693,  the  company  went 
about  building  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  which  Shakespeare  is  known  to 
have  been  a  considerable  owner.  And  the  obligations  which  I  have 
spoken  of  his  being  under  to  Southampton  were  probably  on  account 
of  some  generous  aid  which  this  nobleman  rendered  him  towards  that 
enterprise.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  Earl  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  occasion.  As  this  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  $30, 
000  in  our  time,  we  may  well  stick  at  the  alleged  amount  of  the  gift ; 
but  the  Earl's  approved  liberality  in  such  matters  renders  even  that 
sum  not  incredible,  and  assures  us,  at  all  events,  that  the  present  must 
have  been  something  decidedly  handsome ;  though,  to  be  sure,  tradi- 
tion may  have  overdrawn  the  amount. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Poet  at  any  time  had  hit  fiEimily  with 
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Mm  in  Liondon.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  his  thoughts  were  a  good 
deal  with  them  at  -Stratford;  for  he  is  soon  found  saving  up  money 
from  his  London  business,  and  investing  it  in  lands  and  houses  in  his 
native  town.  The  parish  register  of  Stratford  notes  the  death  of  liis 
only  son  Hamnet,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1696. 
So  far  as  is  known,  he  never  had  any  children  but  the  tliree  already 
mentioned. 

In  the  Spring  of  1597,  he  bought  of  William  Underbill  the  estab- 
lishment  called  '^  New  Place,''  and  described  as  consisting  of  "  one 
messuage,  two  bams  and  two  gardens."  This  was  one  of  the  best  dwell- 
ing-houses in  Stratford,  and  was  situate  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  town.  From  that  time  forward  we  have  many  similar  tokens  of  his 
thrift,  which  I  must  not  stay  to  note  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
for  several  years  he  continued  to  make  frequent  investments  in  Strat- 
ford and  the  neighbourhood ;  thus  justifying  the  statement  of  Rowe, 
that "  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his*  occa- 
sions ; "  and  that  *'  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  as  all  men  of 
good  sense  will  wish  theirs  may  be^  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  con- 
versation of  his  friends." 

None  of  his  plays  are  known  to  have  been  printed  till  1697,  in 
which  year  three  of  them.  King  Richard  11. y  King  Richard  Ill.y  and 
Borneo  and  JtUietj  came  from  the  press,  separately,  and  in  quarto  form. 
The  next  year,  Francis  Meres  published  his  Wit's  Treasury,  in  which 
we  have  the  following :  "  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the 
best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latins ;  so  Shakespeare 
among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage." 
The  writer  then  specifies  by  title  the  three  plays  already  named,  and 
also  nine  others,  in  confirmation  of  his  judgment.  Besides  these  twelve, 
several  others  also  are  known  fo  have  been  in  being  at  that  time ;  and 
it  is  all  but  certain  that  as  many  at  least  as  eighteen  of  the  Poet's 
dramas  were  written  before  1698,  when  he  was  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  had  probably  been  in  the  theatre  about  twelve  years. 

The  Poet  seems  to  have  been  laudably  ambitious  of  gaining  a 
higher  social  position  than  that  to  which  he  was  born.  So,  in  1599, 
he  procured  frt)m  the  Herald's  College  in  London  a  coat  of  arms  in 
the  name  of  his  father.  Thus  he  got  his  yeoman  sire  dubbed  a  gen- 
tleman, doubtless  that  the  honour  might  be  his  by  inheritance,  as  he 
was  his  father's  eldest  son.  An  odd  commentary  on  this  proceeding 
is  furnished  by  a  passage  in  King  Lear,  Act  iii.  scene  6,  where  the 
Fool  says  to  the  old  King,  —  "  He's  a  mad  yeoman  that  sees  his  son  a 
gentleman  before  him."  The  Poet's  father  was  buried  at  Stratford, 
September  8th,  1601 ;  and  thenceforward  we  find  him  written  down 
in  legal  documents  as  "  William  Shakespeare,  Gentleman." 

King  James  the  First  came  to  the  throne  of  England  in  March,  1603. 
On  the  17th  of  May  foUoiving,  he  ordered  a  patent  to  be  issued  under 
the  Great  Seal,  authorizing  "  our  servants,  Laurence  Fletcher,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,"  and  six  others,  to  exercise  their 
art  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdoms,  **  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our 
loving  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think 
good  to  see  them."  By  this  instrument,  the  company  who  had  hith- 
erto been  known  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  were  taken 
directly  under  the  royal  patronage ;  accordingly  they  were  henceforth 
designated  as  "  the  King's  Players." 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  rank  as  ah  actor,  Shakespeare  evi- 
dently had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  vocation,  and  was  impatient  of  his 
connection  with  the  stage  as  a  player.  We  have  an  affecting  proof  of 
tliis  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  where  he  unmistakeably  discovers  his  per- 
sonal feelings  on  that  point : 
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"O.  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
Tliat  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Tlian  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 
And  almost  thence  mv  nature  is  subdu*d 
To  what  it  worlds  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.V 

Moreover,  as  Dyce  remarks,  "  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  never 
ceased  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  his  birth-place,  as  the  spot  where 
he  hoped  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  honourable  retirement." 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  he  withdrew  from  the  stage.  The  latest 
notice  we  have  of  his  acting  was  in  1603,  when  Ben  Jonson's  Sejamts 
was  performed  at  the  Blackfriars,  and  one  of  the  parts  was  sustained 
by  him.  The  probability  is  that  he  ceased  to  be  an  actor  in  tlie 
course  of  the  next  year ;  though  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  kept 
up  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  some  years  longer,  and 
that  he  continued  to  write  more  or  less  for  the  stage  down  to  as  lato 
a  period  as  1613. 

The  Poet's  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  was  married  June  5th,  1607, 
to  John  Hall,  a  gentleman,  and  a  medical  practitioner  at  Stratford,  and 
well-reputed  as  such  throughout  the  county.  His  first  grandchild, 
Elizabeth  Hall,  was  baptised  February  21st,  1608  ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
September  following  his  mother  died.  His  other  daughter,  Judith, 
"Was  married  to  Thomas  Quiney,  February  10th,  1616.  Quiney  was 
four  years  younger  than  his  wife,  and  was  a  vintner  and  wine-mer- 
chant at  Stratford. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  Meres,  in  the  work  already  quoted, 
■peaks  of  the  Poet's  ''  sugared  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends." 
At  length,  in  1609,  these,  and  such  others  as  the  Poet  may  have 
written  after  1698,  were  collected,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  and  published.  By  this  time,  also,  as  many  as  sixteen  of 
his  plays,  including  the  three  already  ntftned,  had  been  issued,  some 
of  them  repeatedly,  in  quarto  form. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1616,  Shakespeare  executed  his  will.  The 
testator  is  there  said  to  be  "  in  perfect  health  and  memory  ;  "  never- 
theless he  died  at  New  Place  on  the  23d  of  April  following ;  and,  two 
days  later,  was  buried  beside  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church.  It  is 
said  that  *'  his  wife  and  daughters  did  earnestly  desire  to  be  laid  in 
the  same  grave  with  him  ; "  and  accordingly  two  of  them  at  least,  the 
,  wife  and  the  eldest  daughter,  were  in  due  time  gathered  to  his  side.  ' 
/  Shakespeare  was  by  no  means  so  little  appreciated  in  his  time  as 
y^ — later  genera tions'have  mainly  supposed.  Besides  the  passages  already 
cited,  we  have  many  other  notes  of  respect- and  esteem  from  his 
contemporaries.  No  man  indeed  of  that  age  was  held  in  higher 
regard  for  his  intellectual  gifts ;  none  drew  forth  more  or  stronger 
tributes  of  applause.  Kings,  princes,  lords,  gentlemen,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  still  better,  common  people,  all  united  in  paying  homage  to 
his  transcendent  genius.  And  from  the  scattered  notices  of  his  con- 
temporaries, we  get,  also,  a  pretty  complete  and  very  exalted  idea  of 
his  personal  character.  How  dearly  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  is  well  shown  by  a  p^sage  of  Ben  Jonson's,  written  long 
after  the  Poet's  death,  and  not  published  till  1640  :  "  I  loved  the  man 
and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature." 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  appears  that  the  materials  for  a  Life 
of  Shakespeare  are  scant^r  indeed.  Nevertheless  there  is  enough,  I 
think,  to  show  that  in  all*  the  common  dealings  of  life  be  was  emi- 
nently gentle,  candid,  upright,  and  judicious ;  open-hearted,  genial, 
and  sweet  in  his  social  intercourses ;  while,  in  the  -smooth  and  nappy 
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marriage  which  he  seems  to  have  realized,  of  the  highest  poetry  and 
art  with  systematic  and  successful  prudence  in  business  afiairs,  we 
have  an  example  of  well-rounded  practical  manhood,  such  as  may 
justly  engage  our  admiration  and  respect. 

8TATB  AND  SOURCES  OF  THE  POBT*8  TEXT. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  plays  commonly  known  as  Shakespeare's,  six- 
teen were  published,  separately,  in  quarto,  during  the  author's  life. 
Some  of  these  were  issued  several  times  in  that  form ;  as,  for  instance. 
King  Richard  II. j  of  which  there  were  five  quarto  editions,  severally 
dated  1597,  1698,  1608, 1608,  and  1615.  Some  of  these  issues,  how- 
ever, were  undoubtedly  stolen  and  surreptitious,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  any  of  them  were  authorized  by  the  Poet.  In  some 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  King  Henry  V,  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, the  quartos  present  but  wretched  abortions  of  the  genuine  plays; 
the  text  being  so  mutilated  and  incomplete  as  to  force  the  inference 
that  the  copy  must  have  been  taken  at  the  theatre  by  ignorant  or  in- 
competent reporters.  In  other  cases,  again,  as  in  the  First  cmd  Second 
Parts  of  King  Henry  IV,,  the  quartos  give  the  text  in  such  order  and 
fulness  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  were  printed  from  the  Poet's 
own  manuscript.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  clear  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  single  page  of  the  proofs  was  ever  corrected  by  the 
author  himself.  It  should  be  observed  further,  that  the  plays  were 
written  for  the  special  use  and  benefit  of  the  company  to  which  the 
author  belonged.  Of  course  the  company  was  naturally  interested  in 
being  able  to  prevent  rival  companies  from  getting  hold  of  them; 
there  being  at  that  time  no  copyright  law  to  restrain  appropriations 
in  that  kind.  Accordingly  few  things  touching  the  history  of  the 
early  English  stage  are  more  clearly  settled,  than  that  theatrical  com- 
panies took  great  pains  to  keep  their  plays  out  of  print,  that  so  they 
might  control  them  and  have  the  exclusive  use  of  them.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  some  cases  in  which  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  companies  gave  their  consent  for  the  printing  of  their  plays  ;  as 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  both  of  which 
were  published  in  1600;  some  of  the  circumstances  being  such  as 
to  warrant,  if  not  invite,  a  conclusion  to  that  efiect. 

Of  the  quarto  editions,  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  later  were 
undoubtedly  printed  from  the  earlier  issues.  Notwithstanding,  we 
often  find  the  several  quarto  issues  of  a  given  play  differing  a  ^ood 
deal  among  themselves  in  the  reading  of  particular  passages.  Besides, 
some  of  them  are  shockingly  printed,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  make  any  sense  at  all  out  of  the  text ;  and  all  of  them  abound  in 
gross  typographical  errors.  Before  passing  on  from  this  head,  I  nust 
add  that  another  of  the  plays,  Othello,  was  published  in  quarto  in  1622, 
sixyears  after  the  author's  death. 

This  brings  me  to  what  is  known  as  the  folio  edition  of  1623,  in 
which  the  seventeen  plays  already  printed  in  quarto,  and  all  the 
others  known  or  believed  to  be  Shakespeare's,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Pericles,  were  collected  and  published  together  in  one  volume. 
It  was  edited  by  two  of  the  Poet's  old  friends  and  fellow-actors,  John 
Heminge  and  Henry  Condell ;  who  dedicated  the  volume  to  the  two 
brothers,  William  and  Philip  Herbert,  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery. In  their  dedication  the  editors  speak  thus :  "  We  have  but 
collected  them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  d§ad,  to  procure  his  orphans 
guardians;  without  ambition  either  of  self-profit  or  fame;  only  to 
keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive  as  was  our 
Siu^speare,  by  oflfer  of  his  plays  to  your  most  noble  patronage." 

■    2 
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The  dedication  was  followed  by  an  address  ''  to  the  great  rariety  of 
readers/'  in  which  the  editors  claim  '*  so  to  have  published  them  as, 
where  before  you  were  abused  with  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious 
copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealtiis  of  injurious 
impostors  that  exposed  them,  even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view 
cured  and  perfect  of  their  limbs,  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their 
members  as  he  conceived  them  ;  who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of 
Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it :  his  mind  and  hand  went  to- 
gether ;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we 
have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers/' 

Doubtless  it  was  natural,  perhaps  it  was  excusable,  for  the  editors 
to  speak  in  this  manner ;  nevertheless,  some  of  their  statements  are 
far  from  being  borne  out  by  the  character  and  execution  of  the  work. 
Some  of  the  plays  here  published  for  the  first  time  are  wretchedly 
printed,  insomuch  that  we  have  great  cause  to  regret  the  lack  of 
quarto  copies  to  help  us  in  clearing  and  rectifying  the  Poet's  text. 
Others  of  them,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  as,  for  instance,  As 
You  Like  It  and  Julius  Ccesar^  are  printed  remarkably  well  for  that 
time,  so  that  modern  editors  have  no  great  difficulty  in  making  out, 
on  the  whole,  a  pretty  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  workmanship. 
Some,  again,  of  those  which  had  previously  appeared  in  quarto,  are 
here  given  with  errors  so  great  and  so  frequent,  and  omissions  so  im- 
portant, that  no  one  thinks  of  relying  wholly  or  even  mainly  on  the 
folio  for  settling  the  text.  In  several  of  the  plays,  the  best  modem 
editors,  our  Mr.  Grant  White  excepted,  have  no  scruple  in  preferring, 
on  the  whole,  the  quarto  copies,  and  accordingly  use  tiiem  as  the  cAi'e/* 
authority  in  their  textual  reproduction. 

All  these  circumstances,  taken  together,  render  Shakespeare's  dra- 
mas one  of  the  hardest  books  in  the  world,  perhaps  the  very  hardest, 
to  get  delivered  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  state.  Aside  from  the 
many  errors,  palpable  or  probable,  in  the  printing,  the  variations  of 
text  in  the  old  copies,  the  folio  difiering  much  from  the  quartos,  and  the 
quartos  not  a  little  among  themselves,  often  tax  an  editor's  judgment 
and  diligence  to  the  utmost  in  fixing  his  choice  of  readings ;  while, 
moreover,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  not  to  say  thousands,  the  claims  of  dif- 
ferent readings  are  so  nearly  balanced  as  almost  to  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility of  editors  ever  agreeing  entirely  in  their  delivery  of  the  text.  Vol- 
umes enough  to  make  a  large  library  have  been  written  in  that  behalf; 
and  the  result  just  proves  that  no  two  editors  can  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  matter,  or  even  any  one  with  himself  for  two  years 
together.  Therewithal,  in  some  of  the  plays,  especially  some  of 
those  first  printed  in  the  folio,  as,  for  example.  The  Winter*s  Tale  and 
Coriolanus,  there  are  divers  passages  so  defective  or  so  corrupt  as 
£urly  to  defy  the  utmost  stress  of  critical  ingenuity  and  resource  for 
curing  them  into  soundness ;  so  that  they  just  have  to  be  given  up  as 
incurable. 

The  folio  of  1623  was  reprinted  in  1632,  with  a  good  many  small 
changes  of  text  made  by  some  unknown  hand.  The  folio  of  1632  is 
not  regarded  as  of  any  authority,  though  in  some  cases  it  furnishes 
aid  of  no  little  value. 

I  have  thus  drawn  together,  in  as  small  a  compass  and  as  fair  a 
statement  as  I  could,  such  particulars  relating  to  the  state  and  sources 
of  the  Poet's  text,  as  it  seems  needful  that  young  students  should 
have  before  them.  For  I  cannot  think  it  would  be  doing  quite  right, 
either  by  the  subject  or  the  student,  to  leave  the  latter  altogether 
uninstructed  touching  the  matters  in  question.  Some  further  de- 
tails in  the  same  line  are  given  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  seemed 
to  require,  in  the  special  introductions  to  particular  plays. 
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This  General  Introduction  may  not  improperly  close  with  two 
note-wortliy  commendations  of  the  Poet.  Tlie  first,  prefixed  to  the 
folio  of  1623,  is  from  the  hand  of  "  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  wlio,  thougli  ten 
years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  per- 
sonal and  protiessional  friends;  a  ripe  scholar;  a*dilig:ent,  painstaking, 
and  highly  idiomatic  writer;  and  aright  honest,  true-hearted,  capable, 
and  thoroughly  estimable  man.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
tributes  ever  paid  by  one  man  to  another.  The  second  first  appeared 
among  the  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1632.  It 
was  there  printed  without  any  signature,  but  was  included  by  Milton 
in  a  collection  of  his  poems  published  in  1645,  which  of  course  iden- 
tifies him  as  the  author  of  it.  Milton  was  born  eight  years  before 
Shakespeare  died,  and  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  this  glorious 
little  piece  was  first  given  to  the  public.  It  is  worthy  alike  of  the 
author  and  of  the  subject. 

• 

To  the  Memory  of  my  beloved,  the  Author ,  Mr.  William   Shake- 
speare, and  what  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name, 

Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame  ; 

While  I  coniess  thy  writings  to  be  such 

As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much  r 

'Tis  true  and  all  men's  suffrage.    But  these  ways 

Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise  : 

For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light, 

Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 

Or  bhnd  affection,  which  doth  ne*er  advance 

The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgethall  by  chance; 

Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 

And  think  to  ruin  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 

But  thou  art  proof  against  them  ;  and,  indeed. 

Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 

I  therefore  will  begin  :  —  Soul  of  the  age, 

Th'  applause,  deliglit,  the  wonder  of  our  stage. 

My  Shakespeare,  rise  !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer  or  Spenser  ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room : 

Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb ; 

And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses  ; 

I  mean,  with  great  but  disproportion^  Muses : 

For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers ; 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  outshine, 

Or  sporting  Kad,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line  : 

And,  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  would  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thundering  ^schylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  lis, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova,  dead, 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 

And  shake  a  stage  ;  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Home 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show , 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
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He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime. 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herself  Was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  ; 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As  since  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Tet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : 

For,  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  ;  and  that  he  - 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are,)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 

(And  himself  with  it,)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn,  — 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born : 

And  such  wert  thou.    Look,  how  the  father's  &oe 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines  ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James ! 

But  stay ;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there : 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  poets  !  and  with  rage 

Or  influence  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage ; 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like  night, 

And  despau's  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

•  Ben  JoNSOir. 

An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramatic  Poet, 
W.  Shakespeare. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare,  for  his  honour'd  bones, 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones ; 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  reltques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument : 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalu'd  book. 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 

And,  so  sepulchr'd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 
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THIS  is  one  of  the  plays  first  published  in  the  folio  of  1628,  and  is 
among  the  hest-prmted  m  that  volume.  There  are  no  very  serious 
difficulties  about  the  text.  Some  of  the  more  important  needful  correc- 
tions are  remarked  in  the  notes ;  others,  of  less  consequence,  are  adopted 
without  remark.  The  play  is  first  heard  of  in  1600,  when  it  was 
entered  in  the  Stationers  Eegister,  London,  as  if  for  publication  ;  but 
against  the  entry  are  the  words  "  to  be  stayed,"  evidently  meant  to 
restrain  the  publisher  from  using  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Act  iii. 
scene  6,  a  line  is  noted  as  paving  been  taken  from  Christopher  M<u:- 
lowe's  translation  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  was  first  printed  in  1698. 
This  shows  the  play  to  have  been  written  somewhere  between  1598 
and  1600,  when  the  author  was  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  old. 

Shakespeare  cared  very  little  for  the  interest  of  mere  novelty  in  his 
drsunas.  As  a  general  tlung,  he  preferred  to  use,  for  the  canvas  of  his 
delineations,  such  tales  and  romances  as  were  already  known,  and  well 
established  in  the  public  fidth  and  fevour.  This  was  not  from  any  lack 
of  inventiveness,  —  for  he  could  be  the  most  inventive  of  poets  when  he 
chose,  —  but  probably  because  the  people  were  most  easily  attracted  by 
fresh  presentations  of  old  and  familiar  stories.  And  it  was  the  true, 
not  the  new,  that  his  heart  was  mainly  set  upon  and  most  at  home  in. 
Accordingly  this  play,  so  fer  as  regards  the  chief  particulars  of  the 
story,  was  founded  upon  a  highly  popular  novel  of  that  time,  written 
by  Thomas  Lodge,  and  first  pubhshed  in  1590.  The  novel  is  entitled 
Rosalynd ;  Euphues*  Golden  Legacy.  The  plot  and  leading  incidents 
were  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  that  source,  but  were  made  the 
ground-work  and  support  of  a  portraiture  as  different  from  Lodge's  as 
hght  is  from  darkness.  There  is  nothing  that  can  properly  be  called 
character  of  any  sort  in  the  novel,  and  but  little  that  can  be  rightly  pro- 
nounced poetical  or  even  natural ;  though  there  are  some  rather  dever, 
spirited,  and  gracefrd  passages  of  narrative  and  description.  The  per- 
sons, or  rather  the  personal  figures,  answering  to  Oliver,  Orlando, 
Celia,  Corin,  and  Silvius,  are  there  called  Saladyne,  Rosader,  Alinda, 
Ooridon,  and  Montanus.  Adam  there  has  the  name  of  Adam  Spencer. 
The  names  of  Kosalind  and  Phebe  are  the  same  as  in  the  play ;  so  also 
ai^  the  names  Ganymede  and  AUena,  assumed  by  Kosalind  and  Celia 
in  their  disguise.  Instead  of  the  banished  Duke,  and  Frederick  his 
usurping  brother,  the  novel  has  Gerismond  the  rightful  King  of  Prance, 
who  has  been  dnven  into  banishment  and  his  crown  usiu-ped  by  his 
younger  brother  Torismond.  Some  rather  improbable  things  in  the 
play,  such  as  palm-trees,  Hons,  and  huge  serpents  in  the  Porest  of 
Arden,  are  also  borrowed  from  the  novel.  Of  Jaques,  Touchstone, 
and  Audrey,  the  novel  has  no  traces  whatever. 

As  You  Like  It  is  an  universal  favourite  with  readers  of  Shakespeare, 
and  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  comedies.  The 
characters,  the  sentiments,  the  descriptions,  and  the  general  course  of  the 
action  are  frill  of  healthy,  natural  freshness  and  delectation ;  so  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  thing  but  sheer  dulness  or  perversity  ever  to 
grow  weary  of  the  play.  Campbell  the  poet  says,  he  has  "  been  in 
fcve  with  the  comedy  these  forty  years."  I  have  myself  been  in  love 
with  it  somewhat  more  than  thirty  years,  and  am  not  likely  ever  to 
get  the  better  of  that  old  weakness.     The  whole  is  replete  with  a 
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beauty  so  delicate,  yet  so  intense,  that  we  feel  it  everjrwhere,  but  can 
never  tell  especiaUy  where  it  is,  or  in  what  it  consists.  For  instance, 
the  descriptions  of  forest  scenery  come  along  so  unsought,  and  in  such 
easy,  quiet,  natural  touches,  that  we  take  in  the  impression  without 
once  noticing  what  it  is  that  impresses  us.  Thus  there  is  a  certain 
woodland  freshness,  a  glad,  free  naturalness,  that  creeps  and  steals  into 
the  heart  before  we  know  it.  And  the  spirit  of  the  place  is  upon  its 
inhabitants,  its  genius  within  them :  we  almost  breathe  with  them  the 
fragrance  of  the  Ibrest,  and  listen  to  "  the  melodies  of  woods  and  winds 
and  waters,"  and  feel 

"  The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  have  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring." 

Even  the  Court  Fool,  notwithstanding  all  the  crystallizing  process 

that  has  passed  upon  him,  undergoes  a  sort  of  rejuvenescence  of  his 

inner  man,  so  that  his  wit  catches  at  every  turn  the  fresh  hues  and 

odours  of  his  new  whereabout.    I  am  persuaded  indeed  that  Milton 

had  a  special  eye  to  this  play  in  the  lines, — 

"  And  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

To  all  which  add,  that  the  kindlier  sentiments  here  seem  playing  out 
in  a  sort  of  jubilee.  Untied  from  set  purposes  and  definite  aims,  the 
persons  come  forth  with  their  hearts  already  tuned,  and  so  have  but 
to  let  off  their  redundant  music.  Envy,  jealousy,  avarice,  revenge,  all 
the  passions  that  afflict  and  degrade  society,  they  have  left  in  the  city 
behind  them.  And  they  have  brought  the  intelhgence  and  refinement 
of  the  Court,  without  its  vanities  and  vexations ;  so  that  the  graces  of 
art  and  the  simphcities  of  Nature  meet  in  joyous,  loving  sisterhood.  A 
serene  and  mellow  atmosphere  of  thought  encircles  and  pervades  the 
actors  in  this  drama :  Nature  throws.her  protecting  arms  around  them ; 
Beauty  pitches  her  tents  before  thqm ;  Heaven  rains  its  riches  upon 
them ;  with  "  no  enemy  but  Winter  and  rough  weather,"  Peace  hath 
taken  up  her  abode  with  them ;  an(i  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
"  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world." 

Hallam,  perhaps  the  calmest  and  severest  of  English  critics,  has  the 
following  apt  and  judicious  passage  in  reference  to  the  play,  with  which 
this  Introduction  may  fitly  conclude  :* 

"  The  sweet  and  sportive  temper  of  Shakespeare,  though  it  never 
deserted  him,  gave  way  to  advancing  years,  and  to  the  mastering  force 
of  serious  thought.  What  he  read  we  know  but  very  imperfectly ; 
yet  in  the  last  years  of  this  century  (the  sixteenth),  when  five-and- 
thirty  summers  had  ripened  his  genius,  it  seems  that  he  must  have 
transfused  much  of  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  into  his  own  all-combin- 
ing mind.  In  several  of  the  historical  plays,  in  The  Merchant  of  Vehicey 
and  especially  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  philosophic  eye,  turned  inward 
on  the  mysteries  of  human  nature,  is  more  and  more  characteristic ; 
and  we  might  apply  to  the  last  comedy  the  bold  figure  that  Coleridge 
has  less  appropriately  employed  as  to  the  early  poems,  that  *  the 
creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war-em- 
brace.' In  no  other  play,  at  least,  do  we  find  the  bright  imagination 
and  fescinating  grace  of  Shakespeare's  youth  so  mingled  with  the 
thoughtfulness  of  his  maturer  age.  Few  comedies  of  Shakespeare  are 
more  generally  pleasing,  and  its  manifold  improbabilities  do  not  much 
affect  us  in  perusal.  The  brave,  iiyured  Orlando,  the  sprightly  but 
modest  Rosalind,  the  faithful  Adam,  the  reflecting  Jaques,  the  serene 
and  magnanimous  Duke,  interest  us  by  turns ;  though  the  play  is  not 
BO  well  managed  as  to  condense  our  sympathy,  and  direct  it  to  ike  con> 
elusion." 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


I>UKB,  liTing  in  exile. 

Vredkriok,  his  usurping  Brother. 

Amibns,  I  Lords  attending  upon  the  ex- 

Jaqubs,  I     iled  Duke. 

Lb  BBAUf  a  Courtier  attending  upon 

Frederick. 
Oharlbs,  his  Wrestler. 
Oliyeb,      ) 

Jaqitbs,      \  Sons  of  Sir  Roland  de  B<ds. 
Orlando,  ) 

dSn]^;  }  Servants  to  Oliver. 

Touchstone,  a  Clown. 

8i&  Oliver  Mabtext,  a  Tlcar. 


William,  a  country  Fellow,  in  lore  willi 

Audrey, 
Htbibn. 

BosALiND,    Daughter    to    the    exiled 

Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebb,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  country  Wench. 

Lords,  Pages,  Foresters,  and  other  At- 
tendants. 


SCENE,  at  first,  near  Oliyer's  Housd ;  afterwards,  in  the  Usurper's  Court,  and  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden. 


ACT  I.     Scene  I.    An  Orchard  near  Oliver's  Bouse. 

Miter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion,  — 
he^  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns ;  * 
and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to 
breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My  brother 
Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his 
profit :  for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;  for  call 
you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not 
from  the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for, 
besides  that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hir'd :  but  I,  his 
brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth  ;  for  the  which 
bis  animals  on  his  dung-hills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I. 
Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  some- 
I thing  that  Nature  gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from 
'me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a 
(brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with 

1  The  original  lacks  the  pronoun  Ac,  and  runs  bequeathed  in  with  the  pre- 
ceding vjas.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  is  Mr.  Dyce's.  This  use  of  the 
pronoun,  without  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  naturally  carries  the  thoughts 
Dack  to  the  preceding  part  of  the  conversation,  which  the  Poet  did  not  re- 
port 

2  So  in  the  original,  and  in  accordance  with  old  usage.  Modern  editions 
have  generally  transposed /x)or  a.  We  have  similar  forms  of  speech  in  good 
my  krd,  sioeeimy  coz^  and  many  others. 
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my  education.'  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the 
spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  Within  me,  begins  to 
mutiny  against  this  servitude:  I  will  no  longer  endure  it, 
though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl,  Gk»  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will 
shake  me  up.  [Adam  retires. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Olu  Now,  sir  I  what  make  you  here  ?  * 

Orl,  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

OIL  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

OrL  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  Gk)d 
made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

OK.  Marry,*  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught 
awhile !  • 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with  them  ? 
What  prodigal's  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to 
such  penury  ?  "^ 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

OrL  O  sir  I  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me.  I  know 
you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and  in  the  gentle  condition  of 
blood  you  should  so  know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations 
allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-born ;  but  the 
same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty 
brothers  betwixt  us  :  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me  as 
you;  albeit  I  confess  your  coming  before  me  is  necu^er  to 
his  reverence.® 

Oli.  What,  boy ! 

Orl.  Gome,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in 
this.' 

s  Minet  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  underminet.  Gentility  means  noble 
birth :  what  an  honourable  parentage  has  done  for  me,  he  strives  to  undo  with 
base  breeding. 

*  What  do  you  here  ? 

^  Marry  was  used  a  good  deal  in  colloquial  language  as  a  pett}'  oath  or 
intensive ;  something  like  the  Latin  hercule  and  edepoly  which  grew  into  use 
as  simple  intensives  from  swearing  by  Hercules  and  Pollux,  and  came  to 
mean  much  the  same  as  our  indeed^  iruly^  and  to  be  sure.  This  use  of 
marry  sprang,  no  doubt,  from  a  custom  of  swearing  by  St.  Mary  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

6  Be  naughty  or  go  and  be  naught,  was  formerly  a  pett\'  execration  between 
anger  and  contempt,  which  has  been  supplanted  by  others,  as  be  hanged^  be 
cursed^  &c. ;  awhile^  or  the  while,  was  added  merely  to  round  the  phrase. 

7  The  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  obvious  enough. 

8  Nearer  to  him  in  the  right  of  that  reverence  which  was  his  due. 

0  The  word  boy  naturally  provokes  and  awakens  in  Orlando  the  sense  of 
his  manly  powers ;  and  with  the  retort  of  elder  brother,  he  grasps  him  with 
firm  hands,  and  makes  him  feel  he  is  no  boy. 
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OU,  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

OrL  I  am  no  villain  :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Roland 
de  Bois  ;  he  was  my  father ;  and  he  is  thrice  a  villain,  that 
says  such  a  fiither  begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother, 
I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat  till  this  other  had 
pull'd  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so :  thou  hast  raU'd  on  thyself. 

Adam.  [Advancing.']  Sweet  masters,  be  patient :  for  your 
fether's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

Oil.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

OrL  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me.  My  fath- 
er charg'd  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education :  you  have 
train'd  me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all 
gentleman-like  qualities.  The  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong 
in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it ;  therefore  allow  me  such 
exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor 
allottery  ^®  my  father  left  me  by  testament :  with  that  I  will  go 
buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is  spent? 
Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  you ; 
you  shall  have  some  part  of  your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl,  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes  me  for  my 
good. 

Oil.  G^t  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam,  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have  lost  my 
teeth  in  your  service. —  God  be  with  my  old  master !  he  would 
not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam.] 

Oli,  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?  I  will 
physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand  crowns  neither. 
—  HoUa,  Denis ! 

Enter  Denis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

OIL  Was  not  Charles  the  Duke's  wrestler  here  to  speak 
with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  importunes 
access  to  you. 

OIL  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Denis.]  — 'Twill  be  a  good  way ; 
and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Gha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 
OU.  Gk)od  morrow.  Monsieur  Charles !  ^^  What's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  Court  ? 

lA  AUottery  ia  portion ;  that  which  is  allotted. 

11  Morrow  is  wanting  here  in  the  original.  The  use  of  it  in  the  preceding 
tpeech  shows  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated  in  this,  and  so  it  is  by  Mr.  Dyce. 
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Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  Court,  sir,  but  the  old  news : 
that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  banished  by  his  younger  brother  the  • 
new  Duke ;  and  three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  ^^  en- 
rich the  new  Duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave  to 
wander. 

OIL  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  Duke's  daughter,  be  ban- 
ished with  her  father  ? 

Cha,  O,  no ;  for  the  Duke's  daughter,^  her  cousin,  so  loves 
her,  —  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together,  —  that  she 
would  have  followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind 
her."  She  is  at  the  Court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  unde 
than  his  own  daughter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they 
do. 

on.  Where  will  the  old  Duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,"  and 
a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old 
Robin  Hood  of  England.^®  They  say  many  young  gentlemen 
flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,^^  as  ih&j 
did  in  the  golden  world.^® 

OIL  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  ^'^  new  Duke  ? 

Cha.  ^^laxry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand  that  your 
yoimger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  dis- 
guis'd  against  me  to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for 
my  credit ;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb 
shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  yoimg  and  tender ; 
and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loth  ^  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for 
my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to 
you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you 
might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace 

^  JRevenue  is  generally  pronounced  in  Shahespeare  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  You  would  not  have  caught  Dan- 
iel Webster  or  Edward  Everett  pronouncing  it  otherwise. 

18  The  usurping  Duke's  daughter. 

14  Shakespeare  often  uses  the  infinitive  mood  in  a  way  now  nearly 
obsolete.    In  this  place,  we  should  naturally  use  the  participle  with  a  prep-    . 
osition:  "  Died  in  or  by  staying  behind  her."     So,  in  the  next  scene:   **  I 
confess  me  much  guUty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing  ;  *' 
that  is,  in  denying. 

"^  Ardenne  is  a  large  forest  in  French  Flanders,  lying  near  the  river 
Mouse,  and  between  Charlemont  and  Rocroy. 

16  This  prince  of  outlaws  and  *'  most  gentle  theefe  "  lived  in  the  time  d 
Richard  I.,  and  had  his  chief  residence  in  Sherwood  Forest,  Nottinghamshire. 
Wordsworth  aptly  styles  him** the  English  ballad-singer's  joy;"  and  in 
Percy's  BeUques  is  an  old  ballad  entitled  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbomt^ 
showing  how  his  praises  were  wont  to  be  sung.  His  character  and  mode  of 
life  are  well  delivered  in  Scott's  Jvanhoe. 

17  Carelessly  is  used  elegantly  here,  in  the  sense  o{  freedom  from  care, 

18  Of  this  uibled  golden  age,  —  an  ancient  and  very  general  tradition 
wherein  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise  appears  to  have  been  shadowed,  —  some 
notion  is  given  in  Gonzalo*s  Commonwealthy  The  Tempest^  Ac^  ii.  scene  1. 
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well  as  he  shall  run  mto ;  m  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own 
search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

OIL  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which  thou 
shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had  myself  notice  of 
my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means 
laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  1*11  tell 
thee,  Charles,  it  is  the  stubbomest  yoimg  fellow  of  France; 
full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good 
parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver  against  me  his  natural 
brother :  therefore  use  thy  discretion ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst 
break  his  neck  as  his  finger.  And  thou  wert  best  look  to't ; 
for  if  thon  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  might- 
ily grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by  poi- 
son, entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never  leave 
thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other : 
for  I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there  is  not 
one  so  yoimg  and  so  villainous  this  day  living.  I  speak  but 
brotherly  of  him ;  ^fmi  should  I  anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,^* 
I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Chcu  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  K  he  come 
to-morrow.  Til  give  him  his  payment:  if  ever  he  go  alone 
again,  TU  never  wrestle  for  prize  more.  And  so,  God  keep 
your  worship ! 

OIL  Farewell,  good  Charles.  \_E3cit  Charles.]  —  Now  will 
I  stir  this  gamester.^  I'hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for 
my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he. 
Yet  he's  gentle ;  never  school'd,  and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble 
device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved ;  and  indeed  so  much 
in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people, 
who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised.  But  it 
shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  adl :  nothing  re- 
mains but  that  I  kindle  ^  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll  go 
about.  [^Exit. 

Scene  n.    A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Miter  RosALiNir  and  Celia. 

OeL  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,^  be  merry. 

M08.  Dear  C^lia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of; 

19  To  anatamizej  as  the  word  is  here  used,  is  to  unfold,  exptlain^  or  expose 
a  thing  thoroughly.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  capital  mstance  in 
point.  The  same  sense  survives  in  the  technical  use  of  the  word  in  Medical 
Science. 

30  Gamester  was  used  very  much  as  our  phrase  sporting  character,  or  of 
one  sowing  his  wild  oats. 

»  Spur  him  on.  Thus,  in  Macbeth:  "  That,  trusted  home,  might  yet 
mkindle  you  unto  the  crown." 

1  Sttda  expressions  as  this  are  very  frequent  in  Shakespeare,     It  was  the 
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and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  ?  Unless  you  could  teach 
me  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to 
remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cd,  Herein  I  see  thou  lov*st  me  not  with  the  full  weight 
that  I  love  thee.  K  my  uncle,  thy  banished  fatther,  had  ban- 
ished thy  imcle,  the  Duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still 
with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for 
mine :  so  would'st  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were 
so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ro8.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to  rejoice 
in  yours. 

GeL  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,*  ^or  none  is 
like  to  have :  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir ; 
for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  fatther  perforce,  I  will 
render  thee  again  in  affection :  by  mine  honor,  I  will ;  and 
when  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster :  therefore,  my 
sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ro8,  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports.  Let 
me  see :  what  think  you  of  falliug  in  love  ? 

Gd.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  vithal :  but  love 
no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither  than 
with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  may'st  in  honour  come  off 
again. 

Ro8.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  ? 

Gd,  Let  us  sit  and  modiL  the  good  housewife  Fortpne 
from  her  wheel,^  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed 
equally. 

Ro8.  I  would  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightily 
misplaced ;  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman  doth  most  mistake 
in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Gd  'Tis  true;  for  those  that  she  makes  feur,  she  scarce 
makes  honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes 
very  ill-favoured. 

Ro8,  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortone's  office  to  Nature's : 
Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of 
Nature. 

GeL  No  ?  When  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she 
not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ?  Though  Nature  hath 
given  us  wit  to  fiout  at  Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this 
Fool  to  cut  off  the  argument? 

common  language  of  the  time.  Dear  my  hrd,  and  gtn&e  my  hroihtr^  and 
many  others  occur,  which  our  modem  imom  would  transpose  to  my  dear 
lordy  &c.    See  note  2,  page  23. 

3  In  the  unsettled  grammar  of  Shakespeare^s  time,  such  a  misplacing  of 
the  caseSf  as  compared  with  present  usage,  was  quite  common  even  with 
the  best-educated  people. 

*  That  is,  drive  her  from  it  with  gibes  and  flouts. 
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Enter  Touchstone. 

Ro8.  Indeed,  then  is  Fortune  too  hard  fbr  Nature,  when 
Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter-off  of  Nature's  wit* 

GeL  Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither,  but 
Nature's ;  who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason 
of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone : 
for  always  the  dulness  of  the  Fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the 
wits.  —  How  now,  wit !  whither  wander  you  ? 

TotLch,  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  fitther. 

GeL  "Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Totuslu  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid  to  come  for 
you. 

Ro8.  Where  learned  you  that  6ath,  Fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour  they 
were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard 
was  naught :  ^  now  Pll  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught, 
and  the  mustard  was  good ;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Gel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Eos.  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Totich*  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your  chins,  and 
swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Gd.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art 

Toiuih,  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were ;  but  if  you 
swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn :  no  more  was 
this  knight,  swearing  by  has  honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or 
if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pan- 
cakes or  that  mustard. 

Gel.  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'st  ? 

Totu^.  One  that  old  Frederick,*  your  father,  loves. 

Gd.  M.J  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him  enough: 
Speak  no  more  of  him ;  you'll  be  whipp'd  for  taxation  one  of 
these  days.' 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  Fools  may  not  speak  wisely 
what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Gd.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true ;  for  since  the  little  wit 
that  Fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men 
have  makes  a  great  show.     Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

^Natural  was  used,  as  it  stUl  is,  like  innocent,  for  a  veritable  fool.  ThQ 
application  of  Fool  to  the  professional  clown  gave  rise  to  many  quibbles. 

s  Naught  is  simply  bcM,  as  in  our  word  naughty.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  nought 

0  Old  is  here  merely  a  term  of  familiarity,  such  as  Fools  were  privileged 
to  use  to  and  of  all  sorts  of  |>eople. 

T  It  was  the  custom  to  whip  Fools  ^  when  they  used  their  tongues  too  freely. 
Taxation  is  censure,  satire.  Thus,  m  Act  ii.  scene  7,  of  this  play,  Jaques 
■ays:  "Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride,  that  can  therein  tax  any  private 
party?" 
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Ro8,  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

GeL  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young. 

Eos.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Cd,  All  the  better;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. — 
Bonjour^  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  what's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  Princess,  you  have  lost  much  good  sport. 

Gel,  Sport  I  of  what  colour  ?  * 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  Madam !  how  shall  I  answer  you? 

Ros.  As  wit  and  Fortune  wilL 

Touch,  Or  as  the  Destinies  decree. 

Gel,  -Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.' 

Touch,  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,  — 

Ro8,  Thou  losest  thy  old  smelL 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have  told  you  of 
good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Ro8,  Tet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau,  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  and,  if  it  please 
your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for  the  best  is  yet  to  do : 
and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

GeL  Well,  —  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beam,  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three  sons,  — 

Gel,  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  —  three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth 
and  presence,  with  bills  on  their  necks.^° 

Eos.  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  hy  these  presents. 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles, 
the  Duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him, 
and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in 
him :  so  he  serv'd  the  second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they 
lie ;  the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole 
over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Ros.  Alas ! 

Touch.  But  what  is  tiie  sport,  Monsieur,  that  the  ladies 
have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  o£ 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  I     It  is  the 

8  Celia  glances,  apparently,  at  Le  Beau's  affected  or  dandified  pronuncia- 
tion of  spM^^  he  liaving  cot  it  nearer  to  «/»/  than  to  fipori, 

^  This  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  to  do  any  thing  without  delicacy, 
or  to  lay  it  on  thick.  If  a  man  flatter  grossly,  it  is  common  to  say,  he  lays  it  on 
mth  a  trowel.  The  Destinies  shape  the  speech  of  those  who  have  not  sense 
enough  to  shape  it  for  themselves. 

10  Bills  were  instruments  or  weapons  used  by  watchmen  and  foresters. 
Watchmen  were  said  to  carry  their  bills  or  halberds  on  their  necJks,  not  on 
their  shoulders.  There  is  a  quibble  on  the  word  bills,  in  the  next  speech, 
referring  to  public  notices,  which  were  generally  headed  witli  the  words,  — 
"  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents.** 
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first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for 
ladies. 

GeL  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  set  this  broken  music  in 
his  sides  ?  ^^  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ?  — 
Shall  Tre  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  JBeaiu  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here  is  the  place 
appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Gel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now  stay  and 
see  it. 

Flourish    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lordsy  Orlando, 

Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Fred.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his 
own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he.  Madam. 

Gel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young !  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Fred.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin!"  are  you  crept 
hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege ;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Fred.  You  wiU  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell  you,  there 
is  such  odds  in  the  men.  In  pity  of  the  challenger's  youth,  I 
would  &in  dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated :  Speak 
to  him,  ladies;  see  if  yon  can  move  him. 

Gel.  CaU  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Fred.  Do  so :  Til  not  be  by.  \^He  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  Princess  calls  for 
you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them  ^  with  aU  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Yoimg  man,  have  you  challeog'd  Charles  the  wrestler  ? 

u  The  original  has  see  instead  of  set.  It  io  not  easy  to  make  any  sense 
with  tee ;  and  such  a  misprint  were  an  easy  one.  Mr.  Dyce  substitutes  feet 
for  «ee,  which  may  be  a  better  change.  The  idea  of  broken  ribs  suggests  to 
Rosalind  the  whimsical  fancy  of  broken  musiCy  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
phrase  of  the  Poet's  time  for  music  in  parts;  as  a  round,  a  trio,  or  a  quartette. 
So  explained  m  Troilus  and  Cressida^  Act  iii.  scene  1 : 

**  Pandarw.    What  music  is  this  ? 

**  Servant.    I  do  but  partlj'  know,  sir:  it  is  mtuic  in  parts. 

^^  Pandarus     Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

"  Paris.  You  havg  broke  it,  cousin ;  and,  by  my  life,  you  shall  make  it 
whole  again.'' 

The  Poet  seems  to  have  been  rather  fond  of  quibbling  upon  the  phrase. 
Thus  in  King  Henry  Fl,  v.  2,  when  the  King  is  wooing  the  French 
Princess :  "  Come,  your  answer  in  broken  music  /  for  thy  voice  is  music, 
and  thy  English  broken." 

12  Cousin  was  used  inditferently  of  nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren,  as 
well  as  for  what  we  mean  by  the  term.  Shakespeare  is  full  of  instances  in 
point.    Rosalind  is  niece  to  Frederick. 

1*  Only  one  of  the  ladies  calls  for  Orlando;  and  he  says  them,  because  h« 
SM8  two,  not  because  the  request  comes  from  them  both. 
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OrL  No,  fair  Princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenger :  I  come 
but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

CeL  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your 
years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength :  if 
you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  youi* 
judgment,"  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a 
more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt 

Ros.  Do,  yoimg  sir ;  your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be 
misprised:  We  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  Duke  that  the 
wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

OrL  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts. 
I  confess  me  much  guilty,"*  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies 
any  thing ;  but  let  your  fiur  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with 
me  to  my  trial ;  wherein  if  I  be  foil'd,  there  is  but  one  shamed 
that  was  never  gracious ; "  if  kill*d,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing 
to  be  so.  I  shsdl  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to 
lament  me ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only 
in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied 
when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with 
you. 

GeL  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.     Pray  Heaven  I  be  deceived  in  you  I 

CeL  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you  I 

Chcu  Come ;  where  is  this  yoimg  gallant  that  is  so  desirous 
to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

OrL  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest  work- 
ing. 

Fred.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Oha.  No,  I  warrant  your  Grace,  you  shall  not  entreat  him 
to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him  from  a  first. 

OrL  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you  should  not  have 
mock'd  me  before :  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

CeL  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by 
the  leg.  [Cha.  and  Obl.  wrestle. 

1^  Eyes  and  jud^^ment  are  somewhat  emphatic  here ;  the  implication  beinf^, 
that  Orlando  sees  himself  not  as  he  really  is,  but  as  f&nSy  or  passion  overdraws 
him.  Celia  means  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  young  gentleman.  Mr.  Dyce 
and  some  others  read  **  our  eyes  "  and  "  our  judgment;  "  which)  it  seems  to 
me,  makes  the  sense  no  better  a  good  deal. 

1^  The  original  gives  this  passage  thus :  "  Punish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts;  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent 
ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your  fair  eyes,"  &c.  Wherein  is  only  in  the  way 
here,  and  I  do  not  well  see  how  any  sense  can  be  made  out  of  it.  The  theory 
of  the  change  is,  that  the  word  somehow  got  repeated  firom  wliat  follows. 

w  Never  in  grace^  or  in  favour,  Shakespeare  elsewhere  has  similar  uses 
of  the  word. 
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Mo8,  O,  excellent  young  man ! 

Gel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  m  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who 
should  go  down. 

f  Charles  is  thrown*     Shout. 

Fred.  No  more,  no  more. 

OrL  Yes,  I    beseech  your   Grace:    I  am  not  yet  well 
Iwreath'd." 

Fred.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Fred.  Bear  hhn  away.     [Charles  is  home  ovL\  —  What 
is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

CM.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Roland  do 
Bois. 

Fred.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  should'st  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed," 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  &re  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth : 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  fiither. 

\Exeu7d  Fred.,  Train^  and  Le  Beatt. 

del.  Were  I  my  &ther,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Roland's  son, 
His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  fatther  lov'd  Sir  Roland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  imto  entreaties,^ 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

CeL  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.  —  Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promise, 
•Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  [^Giving  a  Chain  from  her  Nech']  Gentleman, 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 

17  Wed  breathed  is  weU  exercised,  Orlando  me^ns  that  he  is  not  yet  fairly 
warm  with  his  work.   The  verb  to  breathe  often  occurs  in  this  sense. 

18  SkouWst  in  the  sense  of  woulctst.  The  auxiliaries  couM^  should,  and 
tDould  had  not  become  fully  differentiated  in  Shakespeare's  time.  They  were 
used  interchangeably,  and  he  has  many  instances  of  such  use.  It  was  the 
same  with  shaU  and  will;  as  also  with  various  other  words.  In  Rosalind's 
second  speech  below,  we  have  it  again:  *'  That  could  give  more;"  couidtot 
would. 

^  Tears  in  addition  to  entreaties. 

8 
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That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means.  -— 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Ceh  Ay :  —  Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

OrL  Can  I  not  say  I  thank  you  ?    My  better  parts 
Are  aU  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,^  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ro8.  He  calls  us  back :  ^  My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes ; 
m  ask  him  what  he  would.  —  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Gel,  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ro8.  Have  with  you.  —  Fare  you  well. 

\^Exeunl  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

OrL  What  passion  hangs  these  weighty  upon  my  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 
O  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown ! 
Or  Charles  or  something  weaker  masters  thee. 

He-enter  Le  Beau. 

Ze  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.    Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  Duke's  condition,^ 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  Duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 

OrL  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  pray  you  tell  me  this : 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
That  here  were  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Le  Beau,  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  smaller  ^  is  his  daughter : 
Th'  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  Duke, 

30  a  quintain  was  a  figure  set  up  for  tilters  to  run  at,  in  a  mock  touraament. 
The  form  was  a  post  with  a  cross-bar  fixed  to  the  top,  turning  on  a  pivot, 
having  a  brond  board  at  one  end,  and  a  bag  full  of  sand  at  the  other.  In  the 
sport,  if  the  figure  were  struck  on  the  shield,  the  quintain  turned  on  its  pivot 
and  hit  the  assailant  with  the  sand  bag.  The  skill  consisted  in  striking  the 
quintain  dexterously  so  as  to  avoid  the  blow.  Orlando  is  talking  to  himself 
in  this  speech,  the  ladies  having  withdrawn. 

^  Orlando  has  not  called  them  back:  why,  then,  does  Rosalind  say  this? 
Perhaps  she  wants  to  talk  further  with  him. 

22  This  word  occurs  very  often  in  the  sense  of  temper  or  dimotitUm.  Thus, 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  i.  scene  2,  Portia  says  of  the  Moorish  Prince, 
-who  comes  to  woo  her, "  If  he  have  the  comition  of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion 
of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me." — In  the  next  line,  • 
^misconstrues  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  is  spelt  misconsters  in 
the  original.  I  think  the  Poet  always  accents  it  thus.  —  Humorous^  a  little 
after,  is  used,  as  was  then  common,  in  the  sense  of  cqpriciousj  or  going  by 
Jits  and  starts. 

28  The  old  copy  reads  talUr,  which  is  evidently  wrong,  for  Rosalind  says 
in  the  next  scene  that  she  is  "  more  than  common  tall." 
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And  here  detain'd  hj  her  usurpmg  unde, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  Duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gamst  his  gentle  nieces 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  Other's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.  —  Sir,  fere  you  weU : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

OrL  I  resjb  much  boimden  to  you :  fare  you  well !  — 

[^Exit  Lb  Beau. 
"nius  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ;  ^ 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother.  — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  I  [^ExiL 

Scene  HL    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Gelia  and  Rosalind. 

Gd.  Why,  cousin!  why,  Rosalind!  —  Cupid  have  mercy  I 
—  Not  a  word? 

Ro8.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

GeL  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon 
curs ;  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ro8,  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up,  when  the  one 
should  be  lam'd  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

CeL  But  is  all  this  for  your  fether  ? 

Ro8.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  father's  cluld.^  O,  how  full  of 
briers  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Gel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday 
foolery :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petti- 
coats will  catch  them. 

Ro8.  I  could  shake  them  ofif  my  coat :  these  burs  are  in  my 
heart. 

GeL  Hem  them  away. 

Ro8,  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 

GeL  Come,  come ;  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ro8.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than  my- 
self. 

GeL  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you  I  you  will  try  in  time,  in  des- 
pite of  a  fell.  But,  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us 
talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you 

M  That  18}  from  bad  to  vorte. 

1  The  original  has  ^  my  child's  &th«r,**  which  can  hardly  be  right. 
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should  flEill  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Roland's  young- 
est son  ?   . 

Hos*  The  Duke  my  father  loVd  his  father  dearly. 

OeL  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love  his  son 
dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate  him,  for  my 
Either  bated  his  fiither  dearly ;  ^  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Mo8.  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

OeL  Why  shoidd  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  ?  ^ 

Bos,  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love  him  be- 
cause I  do.  —  Look,  here  comes  the  Duke. 

GeL  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Mtter  Duke  Frederick,  vnth  Lords, 

Fred,  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest  haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  Court 

Ros,  Me,  imcle  ? 

Fred,  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  Court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it 

Ros,  I  do  beseech  your  Grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me, 
K  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  unde, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  imbom 
Did  I  offend  your  Highness. 

Fred,  Thus  do  all  traitors : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words,* 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself:  — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not 

Ros,  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Fred.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter ;  there's  enough. 

Ros,  So  was  I  when  your  Highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  Highness  banish'd  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 

3  In  Shakespeare*8  time,  it  was  just  as  correct  to  speak  of  haling  dearly 
as  of  loving  dearly;  of  a  dear/ue.as  of  a  dear  friend.  Thus,  in  Hamlety  Act 
i.  scene  2 :  "  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  Heaven,  or  ever  I  had  seen 
that  day." 

•  Celia  here  speaks  ironically,  her  meaning  apparently  heing,  —  "  It  was 
because  your  father  deserved  well  that  my  father  nated  him ;  and  ought  I  not, 
by  your  reasoning,  to  hate  Orlando  for  the  same  cause?  " 

4  Purgation  is  proof  of  innocence;  clearing  themselves  <tf  the  matter 
charged.    See  Act  v.  scene  4,  note  4. 
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Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

GeL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Fred,  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake ; 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cd,  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay ; 
It  was  your  pleasure  and  your  own  remorse :  * 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why,  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoever  we  went,  like  Jimo's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Fred,  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thoxi  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more  Tirtuous 
When  she  is  gone.    Then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her :  she  is  banish'd. 

GeL  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege : 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Fred.  You  are  a  fool.  —  You,  niece,  provide  yourself: 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour,  - 
And  m  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[^Exeunt  Frederick  and  Lords. 

GeL  O,  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?     I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ro8,  I  have  more  cause. 

Gd,  Thou  hast  not,  cousin. 

•Pr'ythee,  be  cheerful :  know*st  thou  not  the  Duke 
EEath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Ro8.  That  he  hath  not 

Gd.  No  ?  hath  not  ?     Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  me  that  thou  and  I  am  one :  ® 
Shall  we  be  simder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  the  charge  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefe  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 

•  Remorse  was  continually  used  by  the  old  writers  for  pity. 

•  The  original  has  thee  instead  of  me.    The  change  was  made  by  War- 
burton,  has  been  renewed  by  Dyce,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  rejected. 
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For,  by  this  Heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale,- 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

JRos.  Why,  whither  shsdl  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

JRos.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  I 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

OeL  ril  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attirej 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  fece ; ' 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Hos,  Were  't  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  conmion  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe '  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand :  and — in  my  heart 
Lie  thereSribat  hicMen  woman's  fear  there  wiU»- 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ;  ^^ 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances.^^ 

Cel,  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

Has.  m  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own  page ; 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Granymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  called  ? 

Cel,  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  st^te ; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Jios,  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  Fool  out  of  your  father's  Court? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel,  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight     Now  go  we  in  content, 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment  [^Mceunt 

7  Umber  was  a  dusky,  yellow-coloured  earth,  brought  from  Umbria  in 
Italy. 

e  This  was  one  of  the  old  words  for  a  cuHass^  or  short,  crooked  sword.  It 
was  variously  spelt,  courtias^  courtlax^  curUax. 

^  That  is^  **  Whatever  hidden  woman*s  fear  lies  in  mr  heart.** 

10  Swashing  {^dashing,  swaggering.  Thus,in  Fuller's  m>r^'e«o/*^^2afuf; 
"  A  ruffian  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so  called,  because  endeavouring  to 
make  that  side  swag  or  weigh  down,  whereon  he  engageth.  The  same  also 
with  swashbuckler^  m>m  swiping  or  making  a  noise  on  bucklers.*' 

^  Compare  with  this  Portia's  delectable  speech  on  a  like  occasion;  her 
last  but  one  in  Tht  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  iii.  scene  4. 
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ACT  n.     Scene  L     The  Forest  of  Arden. 
MUer  the  Duke,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  drest  like  Foresters. 

Duke,  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods     , 
More  free  from  peril  than  th©  envious  Court  ? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam.^ 
The  seasons'  difference,  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  Winter's  wind,  — 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body,* 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  snule,  and  say. 
This  is  no  flattery,  —  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ;  * 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing : 
I  would  not  change  it* 

Ami.  Happy  is  your  Grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortime 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Dvke.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,®  the  poor  dappled  fools. 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads  « 
Have  their  roimd  haimches  gor'd. 

1  So  in  the  original :  modem  editions  have  generally  chaiijged  no<  into  huU 
Their  reasons  for  the  change  are  plausible,  but  far  from  conclusive.  The  curso, 
or  penalty y  denounced  upon  Adam  was,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  Now  this  is  just  what  the  Duke  and  his  co-mates  do  not  feel : 
they  **  fleet  the  time  carelmy,  as  tiiey  did  in  the  golden  world."  The  Duke 
then  goes  on,  consistently,  to  sa^  what  they  do  feeL  So  that  I  see  no  good 
cause  for  departing  from  the  original  reading. 

3  The  nsin^  of  both  the  relative  and  the  personal  pronouns,  m  relative 
clauses,  as  lohtch  and  it  in  this  passage,  was  not  uncommon  with  the  best 
writers.  Shakespeare  has  many  instances  of  it,  as  **  Who  if  he  break,"  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  So  in  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning:  ^^  Which 
though  it  be  not  true,  yet  I  forbear  to  note  any  deficiencies."  It  results  from 
a  doubling  of  the  connectives,  as  which  and  when,  who  and  (/*,  which  and 
though ;  a  Latin  idiom,  which  our  language  does  not  rightly  admit  of. 

*  The  "  precious  jewel "  in  the  toad's  head  was  not  his  bright  eye,  as  is 
Sometimes  supposed,  but  one  of  the  **  secret  wonders  of  nature."  According 
to  Edward  Fenton,  it  was  found  in  the  heads  of  old,  and  large,  and  especially 
he  toads,  and  was  of  great  value  for  its  moral  and  medicinal  virtues. 

*  In  the  original,  these  words,  "  I  would  not  change  it,"  begin  the  next 
speech.  Some  of  the  best  editors  transfer  them  —justly,  I  think  —  to  the  Duke. 

^  The  veril)  irk  has  gone  out  of  use,  but  its  sense  survives  in  the  acyective 
irktome. 

*  Forked  headt  are  barbed  arrows.  —  Forked  is  here  a  dissyllable,  as 
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1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; ' 
And,  m  that  kmd,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under'an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish :  and  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th'  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears.* 

JDvke,  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord,  O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ;  • 
Poor  deer^  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.     Then,  being  alone, 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends : 
'  Tis  right,  quoth  he ;  thtLS  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company.    Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him :  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 

marked  also  is,  a  little  after.  In  Shakespeare's  time,  in  verbs,  participles, 
and  adjectives  ending  with  ed^  the  ed  was  alwa3rs  a  syllable  by  itself.  The 
old  copies  are  veiy  particular  in  the  matter,  dropping  the  e  whenever  the 
verse  requires  that  syllable  to  coalesce  with  the  preceding,  as  in  por'd  and 
banigk'd^  just  below.  In  the  text  as  here  set  forth,  this  rule  is  unirormly  fol- 
lowed,  except  in  words  ending  in  tec2,  such  as  diedy  tried,  &c. 

7  This  shows  that  the  Poet  anglicized  the  name  Ja^ues^  instead  of  giving 
it  the  French  pronunciation.  The  verse  here  requires  it  to  be  a  dissjMlable. 
I  never  heard  Mrs.  Kemble  read  this  play;  but  F  remember,  n)any  years  ago, 
bearing  an  equally  good  authority,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  projiounce  it  as  a 
dissvllable  on  the  stage. 

8  Drayton  in  the  thirteenth  song  of  his  Polff-Olbion  has  a  fine  description 
of  a  deer-hunt,  which  he  winds  up  thus:  ^ 

*'  He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  covse. 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  talV* 

And  in  a  note  upon  the  passage  he  adds, "  The  hart  weepeth  at  his  dying:  his 
tears  are  held  precious  in  medicine.'' 

*  Needless  for  not  needing.    Shakespeare  abounds  in  similar  language. 
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Sweep  on,  you  Jot  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
'7Ks  just  the  fashion:   Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
llius  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  Court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ;  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what* s  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Duke.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation  ? 

2  Lord,  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke,  Show  me  the  place : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  ftill  of  matter. 

2  Lord,  m  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [Exeunt* 

Scene  n.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enier  Duke  Fbedebiok,  Lordsy  and  Attendants. 

Fred,     Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be :  some  -nllains  of  my  Court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord,  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 

Saw  her  a-bed ;  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,^  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  Grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  Princess'  gentlewoman. 

Confesses  that  she  secretiy  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Fred  %nd  to  his  brother's ;  fetch  that  gallant  hither : 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me ; 
I'll  make  him  find  him :  Do  this  suddenly ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail  ^ 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [Exeunt, 

1  Roynishj  according  to  Richardson,  is  from  the  French  rcngwr^  to  gnaWt 
eat,  con^e.    Thus  it  is  much  the  same  as  ^survy  or  mangy. 

2  Slacken,  or  give  over. 
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Scene  HL    Before  Olivbb's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adah,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  What,  my  young  master  ?    O  my  gentle  master  I 

0  my  sweet  master !     O,  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Roland !  why,  what  make  you  here  ?  * 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gende,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  prizer  of  the  humorous  Duke?* 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swifUy  home  before  you. 
Ejiow  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you.^ 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

OrL  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam,  O  unhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  these  doors !  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives  : 
Your  brother —  (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son  — 
Yet  not  the  son  —  I  will  not  call  him  son 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  fcither)  — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  Ml  of  that, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off. 

1  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place  ;^  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl,  Why,  whither,  Adam,  would'st  thou  have  me  go  ? 
Admn,  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 
OrL  What,  would'st  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food  ? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  eiiforce 

^  **  What  do  you  here?  '*  just  as  in  Act  i.  scene  1,  note  4. 

S  Fond  means  fooUsh  here^  a  sense  it  often  bears  in  these  plays.  •—  Instead 

of  hony,  the  original  has  bomnu^  which  some  editors  retain.    Bony  gives  the  l 

sense  of  strength,  and  agrees  with  "  sinewy  Charles."  —  Prizer  is  a  taker  of  J 

prizes.  —  Here,  as  before,  humorout  carries  the  sense  of  moody  or  capricunts.  ' 

s  The  Poet  is  fond  of  thus  mixing  incongruous  words,  in  order  to  express  j 

certain  complexities  of  thought.    In  like  sort,  even  so  grave  a  writer  as  Rich-  1 

ard  Hooker  has  the  expression  heavenly  fraud,  in  a  thoroughly  good  sense.  — >  * 
Envenoms^  second  line  after,  means  poisons ;  not  that  which  makes  a  man  ven- 


omous,  but  that  which  acts  like  venom  upon  him. 
*  That  is,  no  place  for  you. 
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A  thieyish  living  on  the  conunon  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can : 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  ^  and  bloody  brother. 

Adaan.  But  do  not  so :  I  have  five  hundred  crownBy 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saVd  under  your  fether. 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  lunbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown : 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you.     liCt  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  Winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     liCt  me  go  with  you ; 
m  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl,  O  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  &shion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion ; 
And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  'tis  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  ®  aU  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
Well  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  t"^ 

<  Blood  turned  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  Bhod  ib  continnally  used  in 
Bhakemeare  for  ooBtions  and  affections. 

*  In  reiumjor ;  the  sense  which  the  phrase  oommonly  bean  in  Bkdk^* 
tpeare, 

1  An  indefinite  period;  tomewhal  too  late. 
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Yet  fortune  cai\not  recompense  me  better, 

Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  [ExeunL 

Scene  IV.     The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Miter  Rosalind  in  Bo\fi  Oloihei,  Celia  drest  Uke  a  Shep^ 

herdessj  and  Touchstone. 

Bos.  O  Jupiter,  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not 
weary. 

Bos.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  ap- 
parel, and  to  cry  like  a  woman;  but  I  must  comfort  the 
weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  cour- 
ageous to  petticoat :  therefore,  courage  I  good  Aliena. 

Gel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no  further.^ 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear 
you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,^  if  I  did  bear  you ;  for  I 
think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Bos.  Well,  this  is  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I :  when  I 
was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be 
content. 

Bos.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.  —  Look  you,  who  comes 
here ; '  a  young  man  and  an  old  in  solemn  talk.^ 

Miter  CoRiN  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

Sil.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her  I 

Oor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine,  — 
As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,  — 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SiL  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily  I 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 

^  This  doubling  of  the  ne^tive  is  common  in  our  old  writers. 

3  In  the  Poet's  time  certain  English  coins  had  a  cross  stamped  on  one 
side,  and  hence  were  caQed  crosses.  This  gave  occasion  for  frequent  puns. 
Thus  in  2  Benry  IV.y  i.  2,  we  have  the  grave  Lord  Chief  Justice  punning 
upon  it:  Falstaff  having  asked  him  for  a  loan  of  money,  he  replies:  ^*Not 
a  penny,  not  a  penny;  you  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses." 

>  In  old  language,  solemn  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  serious  or  earnesL 
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Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now. 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd.  —  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  I  IJExiL 

Mas.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

IhuciL  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love  I 
broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him^  take  that  for 
coming  a-night  to  Jane  Simle :  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of 
her  batlet,^  and  the  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chapp'd  ha^ds 
had  milk'd :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead 
of  her ;  from  whom  ^  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears.  Wear  ^lese  for  my  sake.  We 
that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers;  but  as  all  is 
mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly  .^ 
Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser  thsm  thou  art  'ware  of. 
Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit  till  I 
break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with  me. 
GeL  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  fisdnt  almost  to  death. 
Touch.  Holla,  you  clown ! 
Ros.  Peace,  Fool :  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 
Gor.  Who  calls? 
Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 
Oor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 
Ros.  Peace !  I  say.  —  Grood  even  to  you,  friend. 
Gor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 
Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd. 
And  faints  for  succour. 

*  The  ima^pnaiy  rival  for  whose  visits  to  Jane  the  stone  was  held  vicari- 
ouslv  responsible. 

^  An  mstniment  with  which  washers  beat  clothes. 

^  That  is,  from  his  mistress.  Cod  was  formerlj  used  for  the  thtU  of  peas, 
what  we  now  call  the  pod  Pea-pods  seem  to  have  been  worn  sometimes  for 
ornament  Thus  Camden,  speakin|;  of  Richard  II.,  in  his  iSemotvM  :  **  He 
also  used  apeatcod  branch  with  the  coda  open,  and  the  peas  out,  as  it  is  upon 
his  robe  in  his  momnment  at  Westminster." 

1  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  sense  the  last  moirtal  is  used  in  here.  The 
word  18  sometimeB  used  in  common  talk  as  a  general  intensive. 
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Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  rdieve  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  *  to  find  the  way  to  Heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
Besides,  his  cote,*  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed  | 

Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now,  J 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing  ] 

That  you  will  feed  on :  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be.^^  | 

Bos.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture  ?  i 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  erewhile,  \ 

That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing.  I 

Hos.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty,  I 

Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Od.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.     I  like  this  place, 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Gro  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  ^thful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [^Exeunt,  | 

Scene  V.     Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  aiid  others. 

Song. 

Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  *  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  hird^s  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 

Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy 
BiU  Winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq,  More,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami,  It  will  make  you  melancholy.  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.     More,  I  pr'yUiee,  more.     I  can  suck 

8  Little  carts.    The  sense  of  reck  appears  in  our  word  reckless. 
*  That  is,  cot  or  cottage ;  the  word  is  still  used  in  its  compound  form,  as 
the^ocoU  in  the  next  line. 

">  As  far  as  my  voice  has  the  power  to  bid  you  welcome. 

1  Turn  in  the  origind,  but  commonly  changed  to  fane  in  modem  editions. 
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melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.    More,  I 
pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami,  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do  desire  you  to 
sing.     Come,  more ;  another  stanza :  Call  you  'em  stanzas  ? 

Ami,  What  you  will,  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe  me 
nothing :  *    Will  you  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq,  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  Til  thank  you : 
hut  that  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog- 
apes  ;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have 
given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami,  Well,  I'll  end  the  song.  —  Sirs,  cover  the  while ;  *  the 
Duke  will  drink  under  this  tree.  —  He  hath  been  all  this  day 
to  look  you. 

Jaq,  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too 
disputable  ^  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as  many  matte's  as 
he ;  but  I  give  Heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them* 
Come,  warble ;  come. 

Song, 

All.   Who  doth  ambition  shun^ 
And  loves  to  live  t*  the  sun, 
Seehing  the  food  he  eats. 
And  phased  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 

Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy 
But  Winter  and  rough  weather, 

Jaq,  m  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made  yesterday 
n  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami,  And  Til  sing  it. 
Jaq,  Thus  it  goes : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 

In  Latin,  nominafacere  means  to  enter  an  accoont,  because  not  only  the 
earns,  but  the  names  or  the  parties,  are  entered.  Cicero  uses  nominafacere  for 
to  lend  money,  and  rumen  solvere  for  to  pay  a  debt;  and  in  Livy  we  have 
nomen  transcribere  in  alium  for  to  transfer  a  debt  to  another. 

8  Cover  refers  to  the  forthcoming  banquet,  and  seems  to  be  an  order  for 
setting  out  and  preparing  the  table.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  scene, 
we  have  **  his  banquet  is  prepar'd." 

^  Disputable  for  disputatious.  The  use  of  the  passive  form  in  an  active 
tense,  and  vice  versa,  was  quite  common  in  the  roet*8  time. 
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Dticadme,  ducadme,  duccuime :  * 

Jlere  shall  he  see  gross  fools  as  he^ 
An  if  he  wiUeotne  to  me. 

Ami,  What's  that  dueadme  ? 

Jaq,  Tig  a  Greek  invocation,^  to  call  fools  into  a  circle, 
m  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  HI  rail  against  all  the  first- 
bom  of  Egypt^ 

Ami.  And  TU  go  seek  the  Duke :  his  banquet  is  prepar'd. 

yExeunt  severcdly. 

Scene  VL    Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  O,  I  die  for  food ! 
Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind 
master. 

OrL  Why,  how  now,  Adam!  no  greater  heart  in  tiiee? 
live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a  little :  if  this 
uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for 
it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit^  is  nearer  death 
than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake  be  comfortable ;  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end :  I  will  be  here  with  thee  presently ; 
and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  Til  give  thee  leave 
to  die ;  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of 
my  labour.  Well  said!^  thou  look'st  cheerly;  and  Til  be 
with  thee  quicklyl  Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air :  come,  I 
will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter ;  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack 
of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in  this  desert  Cheerly, 
good  Adam !  [ExewU 

Scene  VUL.     The  Same  as  Scene  V. 

A  Table  set  ovi. 

MrUer  the  Duke,  Amiens,  Lords,  and  others. 

Duke,  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast ; 
For  I  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

^  In  the  original  the  parts  of  this  word  are  transposed,  ducdame.  As  th« 
sense  required,  "  bring  him  to  me/'  is  rightly  expressed  in  Latin  by  chic  ad  me, 
there  appears  no  reason  for  the  transposition,  and  probably  it  occurred  by  mis- 
take of  printer  or  transcriber. 

0  The  invocation  is  Latin,  not  Greek.  Of  course  the  Poet  knew  this. 
Perhaps  Mr.  White  explains  it  rightly :  **  That  the  cynical  Jaques  should 
pass  off  his  Latin  for  Greek  upon  Amiens,  is  but  in  diaracter." 

7  A  proverbial  expression  for  high-bom  persons. 

1  Conceit  was  often  used  for  conc^ptUm^  or  imagination. 

9  A  phrase  of  the  time,  meaning  the  same  as  our  wtU  done  ' 
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Duke,  If  he,  compact  of  jars,*  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres.* 
Gro  seek  him ;  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 

1  Lord,  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Duke.  Why,  how  now,  Monsieur !  what  a  life  is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company ! 
What,  you  look  merrily ! 

Jaq.  A  Fool,  a  Fool !    I  met  a  Fool  i'  the  Forest, 
A  motley  Fool ;  —  a  miserable  world !  — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  Fool, 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms,  —  and  yet  a  motley  Fool. 
Good  morrow,  Fool,  quoth  I.     No,  sir,  quoth  he. 
Call  me  not  fool  till  Heaven  hath  sent  m>e  fortune,^ 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,^ 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags: 
*Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 
And  after  one  hour  m^re  'twill  be  eleven  ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  Fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  Fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.  —  O  noble  Fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Ihke,  What  Fool  is  this? 

J<zq.  O  worthy  Fool !  —  One  that  hath  been  a  courtier, 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  't ;  and  in  his  brain. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms.  —  O,  that  I  were  a  Fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

1  That  is,  composed  or  made  up  of  jars ;  as  in  the  well-known  passage, 
**  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  are  of  imagination  all  compaety 

2  If  things  are  going  so  contrary  to  theh:  natural  order,  the  music  of  the 
spheres  will  soon  be  untuned.  This  music  is  best  described  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice^  Act  v.  scene  1. 

»  Alludine  to  the  proverb,  "  Fortune  favours  fools."  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  call  me  fool,  when  I  shall  have  got  rich. 
^  Pocket,  or  pouch. 
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Duke.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit  ;* 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  aQ  opinion  that  grows  rank  m  them 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  Fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He  that  a  Fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob ;  *  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd  ' 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  Fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke,  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq,  What,  for  a  coimter,®  would  I  do,  but  good  ? 

Duke,  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine ; 
And  all  th'  embossed  sores®  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq,  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ebb?*** 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? " 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour.? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 

^  A  aaibble  between  petition  and  dreta  is  here  intended. 
^  Boo  is  blow  or  thrtuL 

7  See  page  27,  note  19. 

8  About  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  the  French  cowUertj  pieces 
of  false  money  used  in  reckoning,  were  brought  into  use  in  England. 

0  Emihitued  is  protuberant,  or  come  to  a  nead^  like  boils  and  carbuncles. 
So,  in  King  Lear,  Act  ii.  scene  4 :  **■  Thou  nrt  a  boil,  a  plague-sore,  an  em- 
bo8$ed  carbuncle.**    The  protuberant  part  of  a  f  hield  was  called  the  U^t. 

w  Instead  of  wearer  s,  the  original  prints  wearie^  which  has  been  com- 
monly changed  to  very^  thus  giving  an  awkward  repetition  of  that  word. 
Mr.  Singer  is  the  author  of  the  happy  emendation,  which  is  or  ought  to  W 
satisfactory  to  all. 

u  So  in  King  Henry  VIII^  Act  i.  scene  1:   '*Kany  have  broke  their 
backs  with  laying  manors  on  'em.*' 
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That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost,^ 

Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 

There  then ;  how  then  ?  what  tilien  ?     Let  me  see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 

Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself:  if  he  be  free, 

Why,  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 

Unclaim'd  of  any  man.  —  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Efni&i'  Orlando,  with  his  Sword  drawv 

OrL  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more ! 

Jaq,  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet 

OrL  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of?  ^' 

Buke,  Art  thoii  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress ; 
Or  else  a  mde  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

OrL  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first ;  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  £rom  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  bred. 
And  know  some  nurture.^^    But  forbear,  I  say : 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answer'd  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

Duke.  Wbat  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentleness  shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

OrL  I  almost  die  for  food ;  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

OrL  Speak  you  so  gently  ?     Pardon  me,  I  pray  you : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.     But  whatever  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,^^ 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church ; 

12  Bravery  is  fine  showy  dress  and  equipage. 

^  This  doubling  of  the  preposition  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Poet's  time. 
He  has  many  instances  of  it.  Thus,  a  litUe  later  in  this  play:  '*  The  scene 
wherein  we  play  in."  So,  too,  in  CoruAanm^  Act  ii.  scene  1 :  "  /n  what 
enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in  t "  And  in  Romeo  and  Jvktt,  Act  i.  Chorus : 
"  That  fair  Jbr  which  love  groanM  for." 

M  Nurture  is  education,  culture,  good-breeding.  Thus,  in  Prospero's  de- 
soription  of  Caliban :  **  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature  nurture  can  never 
stick."  —  Inland,  the  coraipentators  say,  is  here  opposed  to  upiamd,  which  meant 
rude,  unbred.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  use  of  the  word  grew  from  the  fact,  that 
up  to  the  Poet's  time  all  the  main  springs  of  culture  and  civility  in  England 
were  literally  inland^  remote  from  the  sea. 

^  De$ert  was  used  of  any  wild,  uninhabited  place. 
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If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke,  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have,** 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

OrL  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love :  tiU  he  be  first  suffic'd,  — 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,  — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Ihike,  Gro  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

OrL  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  comfort ! 

Ihike.  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage,*' 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  pans, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    As,  first  the  ini^t, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  &ce,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  And  then  tibe  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow :  Then  the  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,*' 

w  That  is,  command,  or  order,  for  yourself  whatever  help  we  have. 

17  In  The  Trecuury  of  Andent  ana  Modem  TimeSy  1618,  is  a  division  of 
the  life  of  man  into  seven  agee^  said  to  be  taken  from  Proclus;  and  it  appears 
from  Browne*s  Vulgar  Errors,  that  Hippocrates  also  divided  man^s  life  into 
seven  degrees  or  stages,  though  he  differs  from  Proclus  in  the  number  of  years 
allotted  to  each  stage.  Dr.  Henley  mentions  an  old  emblematical  print/enti- 
tied ''  The  Stage  of  Man's  Life  divided  into  Seven  Ages,"  from  which  he  thinks 
Shakespeare  more  likely  to  have  taaen  his  hint  than  from  Hippocrates  or  Pro- 
clus; but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  this  print  was  of  Shakespeare's  age. 

^  Pard  is  leopard. 
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Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  ^® 
!Eyen  in  the  cannon's  mouth :  And  then  the  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ;  ^ 
And  so  he  {days  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,^^ 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthftd  hose,  well  saVd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whisdes  in  his  sound :  ^  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful^  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Re-enter  Oklando,  with  Adam. 

Dvke.  Welcome :  Set  down  your  venerable  burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orh  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam*  So  had  you  need :  — 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke.  Welcome ;  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes.  — 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Song. 

Amiens.  -Sfoir,  HLoWy  thou  winter  taindy  • 
TTiou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  marCs  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen,^ 

^  Shakespeare  has  many  instances  of  words  ending  in  ^on,  sumj  and  ctanf 
where  on  or  an  makes  a  distinct  syllable  by  itself.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not 
recommend  the  reading  it  so  now ;  for  it  seldom  occurs  but  at  the  end  of  lines, 
and  the  line  can  just  as  well  be  read  as  a  verse  of  four  feet,  the  last  foot  being 
an  Amphibrach.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  abounds  in  like  instances;  but 
there  the  on  or  an  has  to  be  read  as  a  distinct  syllable  on  account  of  the 
rhyme. 

20  Saws  are  sayings;  often  so  used.  Modei*n  is  <rtfe,  common^  familiar. 
Men  may  still  be  seen  overflowing  with  stale,  tiireadbare  proveri)s  and 
l^rases,  and  imagining  themselves  wondrous  wise. 

^  The  pantaloon  was  a  stereotyped  character  in  the  old  Italian  farces :  it 
represented  a  thin,  emaciated  old  man,  in  dippers. 

22  His  for  itSy  the  latter  not  being  then  in  use.  It  does  not  once  occur  in 
our  English  Bible. 

28  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  this.  Does  a  wound  hurt  any 
the  less  for  being  made  by  an  unseen  hand?  Periiaps,  however,  the  idea  is, 
diat  the  biting  of  the  winter  wind  is  not  so  keen,  because  there  is  no  maUce  in 
it  Various  changes  have  been  proposed,  of  which  the  only  one  worth  con- 
sidering is  Mr.  Staunton's:  " Because  thou  art/ore«een." 
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Although  thy  breath  he  rude. 
Height  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly  : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 

Then,  heigh,  ho,  the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  joUy, 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  hitter  shy, 
That  dost  not  hite  so  nigh 

As  henefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp^ 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  rememher*d  not, 
ffeigh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  S^c, 

Duke,  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Roland's  son,  — 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  in  your  face,  — 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I'm  the  Duke, 
That  lov*d  your  father.     The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.  —  Grood  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is.  — 
Support  him  by  the  arm.  —  Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand  [^Exeunt 


ACT  jn.     Scene  I.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Fred.  Not  see  him  since  ?     Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  ^ 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present     But  look  to  it : 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  ^ou  dost  call  thine 

24  In  the  Poet's  time  the  verb  warp  was  sometimes  used  for  to  wtave,  —  a 
sense  now  retained  onlv  in  the  substantive.  Thus  in  Stemhold's  version  of 
the  Psalms:  *' While  he  doth  mischief  «>a»y,"  and  "  Such  wicked  wiles  to 
ttw?y;"  where  we  should  say  weave.  In  Hickes'  Thesaurui  is  found  a 
Saxon  proverb, — "Winter  shall  warp  waters  And  Propertius  has  a  line 
containing  the  same  figure :  "  Africus  in  glaciem  frigore  fw:tit  aquas."  The 
appropriateness  of  the  figure  ma^**  be  seen  in  the  nne  network  appearance 
which  water  assumes  in  the  first  stages  of  crystallization. 

1  ArffumerU  was  used  in  a  good  many  senses :  h^*e  it  means  object. 
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"Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 

Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 

Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

OU,  O,  that  your  Highness  knew  my  heart  in  this  I 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Fred.  More  villian  thou.  —  Well,  push  him  out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands :  ^ 
Do  this  expediently,^  and  turn  him  going.  \_ExeunU 

Scene  n.     The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Orlando  with  a  Paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 
And  thou,  thrice-crowned  Queen  of  Night,^  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  tiiy  pale  sphere  above. 
Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  Mr,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she:^  [^Focit 

Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Corin.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life.  Master 
Touchstone  ? 

Totuih.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught  In  re- 
spect that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that 
it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  tlie 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  Court, 
it  is  tedious.    As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour 

2  A  law  phrase,  thus  explained  by  Blackstone :  "  The  process  hereon  is 
usually  called  an  extent  or  extendi  facim,  because  the  sherin  is  to  cause  the 
lands,  &c.,  to  be  appraised  to  their  full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers 
them  to  the  plaintiff." 

<  That  is,  expeditiously.  Expedient  is  used  by  Shakespeare  throughout 
bis  plays  for  ex/jeditiaus. 

^  Luna  Queen  of  Night,  Proserpine  Queen  of  Hades,  and  Diana  the  God- 
dess of  Chastity,  were  all  three  pometimfs  identified  in  classical  mytholo;Gj3'; 
hence  the  epithet  tht-ice-crowned.  In  Georije  Chapman's  Hymns  to  ^iyht 
and  to  Cynthia^  which  were  doubtless  well  known  to  Shakespeare,  we  have 
the  following  highly  poetical  passage: 

"  Nature's  bright  eye-sight,  and  the  night's  fair  soul. 
That  with  thy  t'iple.  forehead  dost  control 
Eturth,  seas,  and  hell." 

*  Inexpressible  she;  th©  active  form  with  the  passive  sense.  See  page 
47,  note  4. 
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well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against 
my  stomach.     Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor,  No  more  but  that  I  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the 
worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  means, 
and  content,  is  without  three  good  friends ;  that  the  property 
of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  bum ;  that  good  pasture  makes 
fat  sheep ;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the 
Sun;  that  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art 
may  complain  of  good  breeding,*  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kin- 
dred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.*  Wast  ever  in 
Court,  shepherd? 

Cor,  No,  truly. 

ToucJu  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope,  — 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd ;  like  an  ill-roasted  ^ggy  aU 
on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  Court  ?     Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  Court,  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners,  then  thy 
manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is 
damnation :  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd.* 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Master  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good 
maimers  at  the  Court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country  as  the 
behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  Court. 
You  told 'me  you  salute  not  at  the  Court,  but  you  kiss  your 
hands :  that  courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and  their  fells,' 
you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat?  and  is 
not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a 
man  ?     Shallow,  shallow !     A  better  instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow, 
again !     A  more  sounder  instance ; '  come. 

8  That  is,  complain  of  ward  of  good  breeding.  In  Ben  Jonson's  play, 
The  Sad  Shepherd,  Lionel  says  of  Amie:  "  She*8  sick  of  the  young  shepherd 
that  bekist  her;  *'  sick  for  want  of  him. 

4  A  natural  being  a  common  term  for  a  fool,  Touchstone  quibbles  on  the 
word. 

fi  Parlotu  is  an  old  form  of  perilous;  sometimes  used  in  a  humorous 
sense. 

6  Hides  or  skins ;  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries :  "  A  prince  is  the  pastor 
of  the  )>eople.  He  ought  to  shear,  not  to  flea  his  sheep  ;  to  take  their  fleeces, 
not  their  fells.^^ 

7  Comparatives,  and  superlatives  too,  were  thus  doubled  by  all  writers  and 
speakers  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
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dor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  surgery  of 
our  sheep  ?  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ?  The  courtier's 
hands  are  perfum'd  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat,  in  respect 
of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed!  Learn  of  the  wise,  and 
perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar,  —  the  very  un- 
cleanly flux  of  a  cat.    Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  TU  rest 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?  God  help  thee,  shallow 
man !     God  make  incision  in  thee !  ^  thou  art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that 
I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of 
other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm;  and  the  greatest 
of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you.  If  thou  be'st 
not  danm'd  for  this,  the  Devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds : 
s  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  should'st  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede,  my  new  mis- 
tress' brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  Paper. 

Ros.  From  the  East  to  Western  Indj 
Nojewelis  like  Eosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  windy 
Through  all  the  world  hears  Hosalind. 
All  the  pictures  fairest  lin*d  * 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  he  kept  in  mind 
But  the  face  of  Rosalinda 

Touch.  I'll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together,  dinners  and 
suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted:  it  is  the  right  butter- 
women's  rank  to  market." 

Ros.  Out,  Fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste : 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

8  Alluding,  apparentiy,  to  the  practice  of  surgeons,  who  used  ctUdnga  antt 
bnmin^  for  the  healing  of  a  disease  called  the  9imple»;  a  quibble  being  im- 
plied withal  between  iimpies  and  sitnpleUm,  His  being  rctw  is  the  reason  why 
incision  should  be  made,,  in  Touchstone^s  logic.  Bearing  in  mind  that  raw 
is  used  in  the  double  sense  of  green  and  tore,  perhaps  ^s  will  render  the 
passage  clear  enough. 

9  Most  fairly  delineated. 

^^  The  original  has /air  instead  of /ace;  butyoce  in  the  preceding  line 
folly  warrants  the  change. 

"  The  jog-trot  rate  with  which  butter-women  travel  one  qfUr  anoihtr,  or 
in  a  row,  to  market. 
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So  be  sure  will  Rosalind. 

Winter-garments  must  be  lin'd, 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find, 

Must  find  love's  prick  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  felse  gallop  of  verses:"  Why  do  you 
infect  yourself  with  them? 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  Fool  I    I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit 

Ros*  m  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a 
medlar :  then  it  will  bear  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  coimtry ;  ^^ 
for  youll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that's  the  right 
virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch,  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
Forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  Paper. 

Ro8.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  rejading :  stand  aside. 

Cel,  [Reads.]  Why  should  this  a  desert  he  f 
For  it  is  unpeopled  f  "    JVb  / 
Tongues  FU  hang  on  every  tree^ 
That  shall  civil  sayings  show: ^ 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age  : 
SomCy  of  violated  vows 
*Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
Rut  upon  the  fairest  boughs^ 
Or  at  every  sentence'  endj 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

12  So  in  Nashe's  Pierce  Pennilesse,  1693:  **I  would  trot  a  false  gallop 
through  the  rest  of  his  ragged  verses^  but  that,  if  I  should  retort  the  rime 
doggrel  aright,  I  must  make  mv  verses  (as  he  doth)  run  hobbling,  like  a 
brewer^s  cart  upon  the  stones,  ancl  observe  no  measure  in  their  feet'* 

^  The  medlar  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits,  being  uneatable  till  the  end  of 
November.  Moreover,  thouph  the  latest  of  fruits  to  r^«,  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  rot.  Does  Rosalind  mean  that  when  the  tree  is  graffed  vnth 
Touchstone,  its  fruit  will  rot  earlier  than  ever?  The  original  has  be  instead 
of  bear. 

w  For  was  often  used  where  we  should  use  because.  ^  ^  . 

"^  CHvU  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  say,  civil  wisdom  and 
dvU  life,  in  opposition  to  a  solitary  state. 
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Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show}^ 
Therefore  Heaven  Nature  charged 
That  one  body  should  befUVd 
With  all  graces  wide-enlarged: 
Nature  presently  distiWd 
•       Helenas  cheeky  hut  not  her  heart ; 
Cleopatra^ s  majesty  ; 
Atalanta^s  better  part ;  ^^ 
Sad  LucreticCs  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 
3y  heavenly  synod  was  clevis' d  ; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  shotdd  have, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Has.  O,  most  gentle  Pulpiter!  ^  what  tedious  homily  of  love 
have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried, 
Have  patience,  good  people  I 

Get  How  now !  back,  friends :  —  Shepherd,  go  off  a  lit- 
tle:—  Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat; 
though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrip- 
page. 

[^Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone, 

GeL  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Has.  O  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for  some  of 
ihem  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses  would  bear. 

GeL  That's  no  matter:  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 

Has,  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear  them- 
selves witiLout  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood  lamely  in  the 
verse. 

^*  In  little  means  in  miniaiure, 

17  The  commentators  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  make  out  what  thia 
better  part  really  was.  It  must  have  been  that  wherein  Atalanta  surpassed 
the  other  ladies  mentioned.  Now  she  seems  to  have  been  the  nimblest-footed 
of  all  the  ancient  girls ;  so  fleet,  that  she  ran  clean  away  At>m  all  her  lovers, 
till  some  of  them  hit  upon  the  device  of  throwing  golden  apples  in  her  way, 
which  soon  rendered  her  as  catchable  as  other  girls.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
fer ex(^ui8ite  sjTnmetry  and  proportion  of  form;  or,  in  plain  English,  that  her 
ladyship  had  a  pair  of  remarkaolv  straight,  round,  well-knit,  beautiful  legs, 
with  the  rest  of  ner  material  establishment  corresponding.  In  short,  Atalanta 
was  a  model  woman  only  in  personal  form ;  and  Orlando  must  of  course  im- 
agine all  formal,  as  well  as  all  mental  and  moral  graces,  in  his  **  heavenly 
Rosalind.'' 

^  The  original  has  Jupiter  instead  of  PulpUer.  The  former  seems  out  of 
place;  the  latter  agrees  perfectly  with  the  context:  stlU  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  tiiat  PtdpUer  ought  to  be  aclmitted. 
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Gel  But  didst  thon  hear  without  wondering  how  thy  name 
should  bfe  hang'd  and  carved  upon  these  trees  ? 

Itos.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder 
before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree : 
I  was  never  so  berhym'd  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was 
an  Irish  rat,^?  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Gel,  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Hos.  Is  it  a  man  ?  * 

Gel,  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck. 
Change  you  colour  ?  . 

Hos,  I  pr'y  thee,  who  ? 

Gel,  O  Lord,  Tiord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ;  * 
but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  en- 
counter.^ 

Hos.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

Gel,  Is  it  possible  ? 

Hos.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now  with  most  petitionary  vehe- 
mence, tell  me  who  it  is. 

Gel  O,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonderful ! 
and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all  whooping.^ 

Hos,  Grood  my  complexion !  ^  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  dis- 
position ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discov- 
ery.^ I  pr'ythee,  tell  me  who  is  it  quickly,  and  speak  apace : 
I  would  tiiou  could'st  stanmier,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this 
conceal'd  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  nar- 
row-mouth'd  bottle ;  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all. 
I  pr'y thee,  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink 
thy  tidings. 

Gel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  [stomach.] 

Bos,  Is  he  of  God*s  making?  What  manner  of  man?  Is 
his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  clun  worth  a  beard  ? 

Gel,  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Hos.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thank- 
ful :  Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me 
not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Id  This  romantic  way  of  killing  rats  in  Ireland  is  mentioned  bv  Ben 
Jonson  and  other  writers  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  Poetaster :  "  Khyme 
them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rats  in  drumming  tunes." 

20  In  Holland's  Plinvy  Shakespeare  found  that  "  two  hills  removed  by  an 
earthquake  encountered  together,  charging  as  it  were  and  with  violence  as- 
saulting one  another,  and  retiring  again  with  a  most  mighty  noise." 

21  To  whoop  or  hoop  is  to  ci^  out,  to  exclaim  with  astonishment.  Out  of 
all  cry  seems  to  have  been  a  smiilar  phrase  for  the  expression  of  vehement 
admiration. 

22  This  was  probably  only  a  little  unmeaning  exclamation  similar  to 
Goodness  me  ! 

28  That  is,  if  you  keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer,  my  curiosity  will 
shape  to  itself  a  re^on  as  wide  as  the  South  Sea,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  widest  field  of  discoveiy  in  the  world. 
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.  GeL  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up  the  wrestler's  heels 
and  your  heart  both  m  an  instant. 

Ros,  Nay,  but  the  Devil  take  mocking :  speak  sad  brow 
and  true  maid.^ 

Gel.  r  faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 
•  Ros.  Orlando? 

GeL  Orlando. 

Ros,  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and 
hose  ?  —  What  did  fie  when  thou  saw'st  him  ?  What  said  he  ? 
How  look'd  he  ?  Wherein  went  he  ?  ^  What  makes  he  here  ? 
Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where  remains  he  ?  How  parted  he 
with  thee  ?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me 
m  one  word. 

GeL  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first :  ^  'tis  a 
word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size.  To  say  ay 
and  no  to  these  particulars,  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  cate- 
chism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest,  and  in  man's 
appajpel  ?     Looks  he  as  jfreshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

GeL  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  ^  as  to  resolve  the  prop- 
ositions of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and 
relish  it  with  good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like 
a  dropp'd  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth 
such  fruit. 

GeL  Give  me  audience,  good  Madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

GeL  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along,  like  a  wounded  knight 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well  becomes 
the  ground. 

GeL  Cry  holla !  ^  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee ;  it  curvets  un- 
seasonably.    He  was  fumish'd  like  a  hunter. 

Ros.  O,  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart^ 

GeL  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou  bring'st 
me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I 
must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Gd.  You  bring  me  out.  —  Soft  I  comes  he  not  here  ? 

Ros.  'Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him.  [  They  retire. 

^  Speak  with  a  sei'ious  countenance,  and  as  a  true  virgin.  See  note  81 
below. 

2*  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

^  Gargantua  is  the  name  of  a  most  gigantic  giant  in  RabelaiSf  who  forks 
five  pilgrims,  staves  and  all,  into  his  mouth  in  a  salad,  and  afterwards  picks 
them  out  from  between  his  teeth ;  not  swallows  them,  as  White  and  others  say. 

27  "  An  atonUe  is  a  mote  flving  in  the  sun.  Any  thing  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  made  less.**    Bullokar's  English  Expositor ^  1616. 

28  This  was  a  term  by  which  the  rider  restrained  and  stepped  his  horse. 

29  A  qpbble  between  hart  and  htaHy  then  spelt  the  same. 
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Miter  Orlando  and  Jaques, 

Jaq.  I  thank  yoa  for  your  company ;  but,  good  faith,  I  had 
as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

OrL  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fsishion's  sake,  I  thank  you 
too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  b'  wi'  you  I  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

OrL  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love^ngs 
in  their  barks. 

OrL  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading 
them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

OrL  Yes,  just 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

OrL  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she  was 
christen'd. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

OrL  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers :  have  you  not  been 
acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd  them  out  of 
rings?^ 

OrL  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,*^  from 
whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made  of  Ata- 
lanta's  heels.^^  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ?  and  we  two  will 
rail  against  our  mistress  the  world  and  all  our  misery. 

OrL  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myseli^ 
against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

OrL  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue.  I  am 
weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found 
you. 

OrL  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook :  look  but  in,  and  you  shall 
see  him. 

^  The  meaning  ia,  that  goldsmiths'  wives  have  given  him  the  Areedom  of 
their  husbands*  shops,  where  he  has  committed  to  memory  the  mottoes  in- 
scribed on  their  rings  and  other  jewels. 

81  To  answer  right  painted  clotli  is  to  answer  sententionsly.  Painted  cloth 
was  a  species  of  hanging  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  which  was  doth  or  canvasr 
painted  with  various  devices  and  mottoes.  The  verses,  mottoes,  and  proverbial  i 

sentences  on  such  cloths  are  often  made  the  subject  of  allusion  in  old  writers.  i 

Thus,  in  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More :  **  Master  Thomas  More,  in  his  { 

youth,  devised  in  his  fiither's  house  in  London  a  goodly  hanging  of  ^ne 
painted  clothj  with  nine  pageants,  and  verses  over  every  of  these  pageants.** 
Shakespeare  again  mentions  it  in  Lucrece : 

"  Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.** 

*s  See  note  17  of  this  scene. 
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Jaq,  There  shall  I  see  mme  own  figure. 

OrL  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher. 

Jaq.  ru  tarry  no  longer  with  you :  ferewel^  good  Signior 
Love. 

Orl,  I  am  glad  of  your  departure :  adieu,  good  Monsieur 
Melancholy. 

\Eixit  Jaq.  —  Cel.  and  Ros.  come  forward. 

Ro8.  [^Aside  to  Cel.]  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy 
lacquey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him.  — 
[To  Orl.]  Do  you  hear,  forester? 

OrL  Very  well :  what  would  you  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

OrL  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o'  day :  there's  no  clock 
in  the  forest. 

Hos.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else  sigh- 
ing every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would  detect  the 
lazy  foot  of  Time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ?  had  not  that  been 
as  proper  ? 

Bos.  By  no  means,  sir :  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with 
divers  persons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  atobles  withal,  who 
Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands 
still  withal. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ?. 

Itos.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solenmiz'd :  ^  if  the 
interim  be  but  a  se'nnight,  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems 
the  length  of  seven  year. 

OrL  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Eos.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that 
hath  not  the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot 
study ;  and  the  other  hves  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain : 
the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning ;  the 
^er  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These 
Time  ambles  withal. 

OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Hos.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows;  for  though  he  go  as 
softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

CfrL  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Bos.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  ;  for  they  sleep  between 
term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves. 

OrL  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

8*  Hardly  any  thing  is  so  apt  to  make  a  short  journey  seem  long,  as  riding 
on  a  hard-trotting  horse,  however  fast  the  horse  may  go.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  ride  an  ambling  horse  makes  a  long  journey  seem  short,  because  the  horse 
rides  so  easjr.  It  were  hardly  needful  to  say  this,  but  that  some  have  lately 
proposed  to  invert  the  Order  of  the  nags  in  this  case. 
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Bos.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in  the  skirts 
of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Hos.  As  the  coney  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kin- 
dled.'* 

OrL  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  pur- 
chase in  so  removed  a  dwelling.** 

Has.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many:  but  indeed  an  old  relig- 
ious uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth 
an  inland  man ;  ^  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there 
he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against 
it ;  and  I  thank  Grod  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touch'd  with 
so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  tax'd  their  whole 
sex  witiud. 

OrL  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  that  he 
laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Bos.  There  were  none  principal:  they  were  all  like  one 
another  as  half-pence  are ;  every  one  £Eiult  seeming  monstrous 
till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Bos.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but  on  those  that 
are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our 
young  plants  with  carving  Bosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet  that  fimcy- 
monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to 
have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him.^ 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shak'd :  I  pray  you,  tell  me 
your  remedy. 

Bos.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you:  he 
taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love;  in  which  cage  of 
rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  not  prisoner. 

OrL  What  were  his  marks? 

Bos.  A  lean  cheek,  —  which  you  have  not;  a  blue  eye 2 
and  sunken, — which  you  have  not;  an  imquestionable  spirit,^ 
—  which  you  have  not ;  a  beard  n^lected,  —  which  you  have 

M  Kindled^  here,  is  altogether  another  word  than  our  present  verb  to  kindle. 
It  is  from  Axmo,  which,  again,  is  from  a  word  meaning  to  bring  forth.  The 
word  has  long  been  obsolete. 

86  BemovM  is  sequestered. 

^  See  page  51,  note  14.  Courtship  is  the  practice  of  Courts;  court- 
liness. 

W  Quotidian  was  the  name  of  an  intermittent  fever,  so  called  because  the 
fits  came  on  every  day.  In  like  manner,  tertian  and  quartan  were  applied  to 
those  that  came  on  once  in  three  and  once  in  four  days. 

«8  Not  blue  in  our  sense  of  the  phrase;  but  with  blueness  about  the  eyes, 
such  as  to  indicate  hunger  or  dejection.  Blue  eyes  were  called  gray  in  the 
Poet*s  time. 

*>  A  reserved,  unsociable  spirit,  the  reverse  of  that  in  Hamlet:  "Thou 
u>mest  in  such  a  quertionabU  shape  that  I  will  speak  to  thee." 


I 
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not; — bat  I  pardon  yon  for  that;  for  simply  your  having  in 
beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue.*^  —  Then  your  hose 
should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  un- 
buttoned, your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about  you  demon- 
stratiug  a  careless  desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man :  you 
are  rather  point-devise^  in  your  accoutrements;  as  loving 
yourself  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

OrL  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I 
love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you 
love  believe  it ;  which  I  warrant  she  is  apter  to  do  than  to 
confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women 
still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are 
you  he  ^that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is 
so  admired? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of  Rosalind, 
I  am  that  he,  that  imfortimate  he. 

Ros,  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  ? 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Ros,  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as 
well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do  :^  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  so  punish'd  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is 
so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner :  He  was  to  imagine  me 
his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me :  at 
which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish^  youth,  grieve,  be 
effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud,  fantastical, 
apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  fvSl  of  tears,  fidl  of  smiles;  for 
every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing, 
as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour: 
would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him;  then  entertain  him, 
then  forswear  him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that 
I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  loving 
humour  of  madness  ;**  which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream 
of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic.  And 
thus  I  cur^d  him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash 

^  Under  the  law  of  primogeniture,  a  younger  brother's  revenue  was  apt 
to  be  small.    Orlando  is  too  young  for  his  having  in  beard  to  amount  to  much. 

^  That  is,  jwecwe,  exact;  dressed  with  finical  nicety. 

^  This  shows  how  lunatics  were  apt  to  be  treated  in  the  Poet's  time.  But 
dien  lonacjT  was  often  counterfeited^  as  it  still  is,  either  as  a  cover  to  crime  or 
ati  an  occasion  for  charity.    See  King  Lear,  Act  ii.  scene  3. 

<>  As  changeable  as  the  Moon. 

^  The  original  reads  "  living  humour  of  madness."  Johnson  suspected 
that  there  was  some  antithesis  lost  in  the  printing,  and  proposed  loving.  Mr. 
CoUier  found  the  change  made  in  an  old  manuscript  note  in  the  copy  owned 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton. 
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yoar  liyer  ^  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  hearty  that  there  shall 
not  be  one  spot  of  love  in't. 

OrL  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros,  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Rosalind, 
and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will :  tell  me  where 
it  is. 

Bos,  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  Til  show  it  you ;  and  by  the 
way  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you  live.  Will  you 
go? 

OrL  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros,  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind :  —  Gome,  sister,  will 
you  go  ?  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  rCL    Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey;^  Jaques  at  a  dtstanccy 

observing  them. 

• 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey:  I  will  fetch  up  your 
goats,  Audrey.  Aiid  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I  the  man  yet  ?  doth 
my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features !     Lord  warrant  us !  what  features  ?^ 

Toitch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most 
capricious  poet,*  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths. 

Jaq.  [^Astde.']  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  worse  than  Jove 
in  a  thatch'd  house !  * 

Totich.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a 
man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  understand- 
ing, it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a 
little  room.  —  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud,  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  honest  in  deed 
and  word  ?  is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feign- 

*6  The  liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  special  seat  of  love  and  courage. 

1  Audrey  is  a  corruption  of  Etheldreda,  The  saint  of  that  name  is  so 
styled  in  ancient  calendars. 

2  The  word  feature  is  too  learned  for  Audrey,  and  she  reiterates  it  with 
Mmple  wonder.  Feature  and  features  were  then  used  indiscriminately  for 
the  proportion  and  figure  of  the  whole  bod3% 

^  Shakespeare  remembered  that  caper  was  Latin  for  goat,  and  thence 
chose  this  epithet.    There  is  also  a  quibble  between  goats  and  Goths. 

*  The  active  and  passive  forms  had  not  become  fully  differentiated  in  the 
Poet's  time.  We  have  already  had  disputable  for  disputatUms^  and  unexprea^ 
sive  for  ineapressible.  So  here  we  have  iU-inhabited  for  iU-mhabiting ;  that  is, 
Wrlodged.  An  old  classical  fable  represents  that  Jupiter  Hnd  Mercury  were 
once  overtaken  by  night  in  Phrygia,  and  were  inhospitably  excluded  by  all 
the  people,  till  at  last  an  old  poor  couple,  named  Philemon  and  Baucis,  who 
lived  in  a  thatched  house,  took  them  in,  and  gave  them  the  best  entertainment 
the  house  would  afford.  Their  kindness  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  gods  after- 
wards.   That  is  the  matter  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
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ing;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and  what  they  swear  in 
poetry,  may  be  said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud,  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me  poet- 
ical? 

ToticJu  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swear'st  to  me  thou  art  honest : 
now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst 
feign. 

Avd,  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Totich,  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favour'd ;  for  hon- 
esty coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq,  [Aside J]  A  material  Fool !  ^ 

Aud,  w'ell,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods 
make  me  honest ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul  slut, 
were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud,  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul.^ 

Touch,  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness !  sluttish- 
ness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will 
marry  thee;  and  to  that  end  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver 
Martext,'  the  vicar  of  the  next  village,  who  hath  promised  to 
meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq,  [AddeJ]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud,  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  I 

Tov^ih,  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart, 
stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have  no  temple  but  the 
wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though? 
Courage !     Here  comes  Sir  Oliver.  — 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mabtext. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you  are  well  met :  will  you  despatch  us 
here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  OH,  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  ^t  of  any  man. 

Sir  OH,  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not 
lawful. 

Jaq,  [  Coming  forward.']  Proceed,  proceed :  Til  give  her. 

Touch,  Good  even,  good  Master  What-ye-call't :  How  do 
you,  sir?    You  are  very  well  met:     God  'ild  you*  for  your 

C  A  materud  Fool  is  a  Fool  with  matter  in  him. 

^  Audrey  uses  fotU  as  opposed  to  fair ;  that  is,  for  plain^  homely.  She 
had  good  authority  fbr  doing  so.  Thus,  in  Thomas*  History  of  Italy :  "  If  the 
mai&n  be  fair,  she  is  soon  had,  and  little  money  given  with  her;  if  she  be 
foul,  they  advance  her  with  a  better  portion." 

7  Sir  was  in  common  use  as  a  clerical  title  in  Shakespeare^s  time,  and  long 
before.  He  has  several  instances  of  it;  as,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the  famous  Welsh 
parson. 

•  God  yield  you,  God  retoard  vou. 
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last  company :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you :  —  Even  a  toy  in 
hand  here,  sir :  —  nay,  pray  be  cover'd. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married.  Motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,®  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and 
the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons 
bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  mar- 
ried under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get  you  to  church,  and 
have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is :  this 
fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then 
one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and  like  green  timber 
warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be  mar- 
ried of  him  than  of  another :  iot  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me 
well ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for 
me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. 

Jojq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  coimsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey :  — 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver!     Not — 

0  sweet  Oliver,  0  brave  OUver, 

Leave  me  not  behind  thee  ; 
but  — 

Wend  away;  begone,  I  say, 

I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee.^ 

[Exeunt  Jaq.,  Touch.,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  OIL  'Tis  no  matter :  ne'er  a  fentastical  knave  of  them 

all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.    Another  Part  of  the  Forest.    Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Eos.  Never  talk  to  me ;  I  will  weep. 

GeL  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  consider  that 
tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

CeL  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  therefore  weep. 

Itos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Gel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's :  ^  Marry,  his  kisses 
are  Judas's  own  children. 

0  That  is,  his  ydke,  which,  in  ancient  time,  resemhled  a  bow  or  branching 
horns. 

w  The  ballad  of  "  O  sweet  Oliver,  leave  me  not  behind  thee,"  and  the 
answer  to  it,  are  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1584  and  1586.  Touch- 
stone sa^'s.  I  will  sing  —  not  that  part  of  the  ballad  which  says  —  "  Leave  me 
not  behmd  thee; "  out  that  which  says  —  "  Begone,  I  say,*'  probably  part  of 
the  answer. 

1  Judas  was  represented  in  old  paintings  and  tapestry,  with  red  hair  and 
heard.  So  in  The  Insatiate  Countess :  "  I  ever  thought  by  his  red  btard  he 
would  prove  a  Judas.^* 
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Sos.  r  Mth,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

CeL  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only 
colour. 

Bos.  And  his  kissing  is  as  fhU  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of 
holy  bread. 

CeL  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  chaste  lips  of  Diana :  ^  a  nun 
of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ;  the  very  ice 
of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Bos.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning, 
and  comes  not? 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Bos.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

CeL  Yes :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse-steal- 
er ;  but,  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  thmk  him  as  concave  as  a 
covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut 

Bos.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

CeL  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Bos.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was. 

CeL  Was  is  not  is :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger 
than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  *  they  are  both  the  confirmers  of 
faHae  reckonings.  He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  Duke 
your  £Uher. 

Bos.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  questimi 
with  him.  He  ask'd  me  of  what  parentage  I  was :  I  told  him, 
of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he  laugh'd,  and  let  me  go.  But  what 
talk  we  of  Others,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

CeL  O,  thafs  a  brave  manl  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks 
brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter, 
that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a 
noble  goose  :^  but  all's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly 
guides.  —  Who  comes  here  ? 

JShtter  CoBiK. 

Cor.  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 
Whom  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 

^  The  original  has  *^  cast  lips/*  which  is  commonly  explained  as  meaning 
lips  cast  aside,  as  we  still  say  cast  clothes.  So  understood,  ccut  m&jr  add  som  e 
homoor  to  thd  passage,  but  makes  it  rather  incoherent  In  old  printing  and 
writinff  we  have  many  cases  of  phonographic  spelling;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  chaste  was  pronounced  witn  the  ch  hard,  like  k,  in  the  Poet*s  time.  The 
word  is  from  the  Latin  caslns^  castUas, 

•  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  proverb,  "  At  lovers*  pequries,  Jove 
laughs.** 

*  An  allusion  to  tilting,  where  it  was  held  disgraceful  fbr  a  kni^t  to 
break  his  lanoe  oeroM  the  body  of  hia  adversary,  instead  of  by  a  push  of  the 
pomt 
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Praising  the  proud  disdainM  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cd.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 
If  you  will  mark  it 

Ros.  O  come,  let  us  remove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love.  — 
BHng  us  to  see  th^  sight,  and  you  shall  saj 
1*11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [ExeunL 

Scene  V.    Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  SiLVius  and  Phebe. 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.    The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ?  ^ 

Mnter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  distance. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell*st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes  —  that  are  the  fi^'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies  *  — 
Should  be  caird  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee : 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why,  now  fall  down  5 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame. 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers ! 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure  ' 

1  It  was  cuatomarv  for  the  executioner  to  kneel  down  and  ask  pardon  of 
the  victim,  before  striking  him.  To  *'  die  and  live  b}'  bloody  drops  "  is  to  get 
one^s  living  till  one  dies,  by  making  others  bleed. 

2  Atomtt  has  already  been  explained,  page  61,  note  27. 

8  Cicatrice  is  »cnr.  —  Some  would  read  palpable  instead  of  capable.  But 
the  latter  is  much  the  more  characteristic  expression.  And  the  miU  made  by 
leaning  on  any  finn  substance  is  capable,  has  capacity,  will  hold  some  water, 
while  It  lasts. 
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Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil  O  dear  Phebe ! 

K  ever  —  as  that  ever  may  be  near  — 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  dieek  the  power  of  fancy,* 
^en  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

PAe.  But,  till  that  time. 

Come  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  time  comes 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not, 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Hos.  [Advancing,']  And  why,  I  pray  you?    Who  might  be 
your  mother, 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched  ?    What  though  you  have  no  beauty,  — 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,  — 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ?  * 
Why,  what  means  this  ?     Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  sale-work :  — '  Od's  my  little  life !  • 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too.  — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  "^ 
Than  she  a  woman :  'Tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children. 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her.  — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself:  down  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  Heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love ; 

*  Fancy  \9  continually  used  for  love  in  old  authors. 

*  Some  would  strike  out  no  before  beauty^  others  would  ehange  it  into 
tome:  whereas  the  peculinr  force  of  the  passage  is.  Rosalind  knows  that  to 
tell  Phebe  she  ought  not  to  be  proud  because  she  has  beauty,  would  but 
make  her  the  prouder ;  she  therefore  tells  her  she  ought  not  to  be  proud  be- 
cause she  lacKS  it.  The  best  way  to  take  down  people's  pride  often  is,  to 
assume  that  they  cannot  be  so  big  fools  as  to  think  they  have  any  thing  to 
be  proud  of. 

*  A  petty  oath ;  '  Od's  being  a  diminutive  of  the  sacred  name. 
T  Prop^  is  often  used  in  Shakespeare  for  handiome. 
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For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer.® — 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd :  —  Fare  you  well. 

Phe,  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  together : 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

Hos.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,®  and  she'll  fall  in 
love  with  my  anger.  —  K  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee 
with  frowning  looks,  Til  sauce  her  with  bitter  words.  —  Why 
look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Phe,  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Jios,  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not.     If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by.  — 
Will  you  go,  sister?  —  Shepherd,  ply  her  hard:  — 
Come,  sister :  —  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he.^^  — 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[^ExeuTU  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Cobxk* 

Phe,  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might,  — 
Who  ever  lov'd  thai  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ?  ^^ 

Sil,  Sweet  Phebe,  — 

Phe,  Ha,  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe,  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Sil,  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  boQi  extermin'd. 

Phe,  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

Sil,  I  would  have  you. 

Phe,  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee. 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 

s  The  ugly  seem  most  ugly,  when,  as  if  proiid  of  their  ugliness,  they  set 
up  for  scoffers. 

^  The  original  has  ^^your  foulness."  With  that  reading,  the  first  clause  of 
the  sentence  would  be  addressed  to  Phebe,  the  other  to  Silvius. 

1<>  If  all  men  could  see  you,  none  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  think  you 
beautiful  but  he. 

11  This  line  is  from  Marlowe's  version  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  was 
not  printed  till  1598,  though  the  author  was  killed  in  1593.  The  poem  was 
deservedly  popular,  and  the  words  "  dead  sheph^  '*  look  as  thongfa  Shake- 
speare remembered  him  with  affection. 
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I  will  endure ;  and  PU  employ  thee  too : 

But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd. 

^7.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  Pll  live  upon. 

Phe,  KnoVst  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  erewhile^ 

Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of.^^ 

Phe,  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him  : 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy :  —  yet  he  talks  weU ;  — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth :  —  not  very  pretty :  — 
But,  sure,  he's  proud;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him: 
He'll  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so-so ;  and  yet  'tis  weU : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask.^' 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,"  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fell  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me : 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again ; 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance." 
ru  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

"^  Chwlf  carle,  and  carlot  are  all  words  of  the  same  origin  and  meaning. 
The  same  person  has  already  been  described  as  "  of  a  churttsh  disposition." 

M  Shakespeare  has  reference  to  the  red  rose,  which  is  red  all  over  alike, 
and  the  damatk  rote,  in  which  various  shades  of  color  are  mingled, 

1*  InjMrceU  is  in  detail;  part  by  part. 

^  QmUanoe  is  used  in  the  sense  of  re^pdtoL 
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Phe,  ril  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short 
Gro  with  me,  Silvius.  {Exeunt 


ACT  IV.     Scene  I.     The  Fqrest  of  Arden. 
JEnter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  pr*ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  acquiunted 
with  thee. 

Ros.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are  abominable 
fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modem*  censure 
worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq,  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why,  then  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  Scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation ;  nor  the  Musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the 
Courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the  Soldier's,  which  is  ambi 
tious;  nor  the  Lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  Lady's, 
which  is  nice ;  nor  the  Lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is 
a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many .  simples, 
extracted  from  many  objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  contem- 
plation of  my  travels ;  which  my  often  rumination  ^  wraps  me 
in  a  most  humourous  sadness. 

Ros,  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to 
be  sad :  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other 
men's;  then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gain'd  my  experience. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad.  I  had  rather 
have  a  Fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me 
sad ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too ! 

Enter  Orlando. 

Orl.  Good  day  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 
Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  b'  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank 
verse. 

1  See  page  68,  note  20.    ExtremUy  in  the  sense  of  exccen^  or  too  Mitch, 
3  That  is,  which  frequent  rumination  of  mine.    The  original  has  by  instead 

of  my ;  an  easy  misprint.  —  Simples  appears  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  e^ 

menu :  it  commonly  means  kerim. 
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Bos,  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller:  Look,  you  lisp,  and 
wear  strange  suits;  disable*  aU  the  benefits  of  your  own 
country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide 
God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are,  or  I  will 
8car<5e  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola.*  [^£Jxit  Jaques.]  — 
Why,  how  now,  Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  this 
while  ?  You  a  lover !  An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick, 
never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

OrL  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promise. 

Hos.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love!  He  that  will 
divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break  but  a  part 
of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapp'd  him  o'  the 
shoulder,  but  I  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

OrL  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Bos.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight: 
I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

OrL  Of  a  snail  ? 

JSos.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for,  though  he  comes  slowly,  he  car- 
ries bis  house  on  his  head ;  a  better  jointure,  I  think,  than 
you  can  make  a  woman.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now 
I  am  in  a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very 
Rosalind? 

OrL  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Bos.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when  you  were 
graveird  *  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss. 
Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for 
lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleanUest  shift  is 
to  kiss. 

OrL  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Bos,  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins  new 
matter. 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mis- 
tress? 

Bos,  Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would  be 
talking  of  her. 

Bos,  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say  I  wiU  not  have  you. 

OrL  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

^.Dieable  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  disreputCy  detract  fromy  or 

*  In  Shakespeare^s  time,  Venice  was  the  common  resort  of  travellers,  as 
much  as  Paris  is  now.  And  of  coarse  all  who  went  to  Venice  sailed  or 
"  swam  in  a  gondola/' 

*  This  use  of  gravel  probably  sprang  from  horses  being  lamed,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  by  getting  gravel-stones  into  their  hoofo. 
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Has.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.*  The  poor  world  is  ahnost 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any 
man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus 
had  his  brains  dash'd  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what 
he  could  to  die  before,  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love. 
Leander,  he  would  have  liVd  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had 
tum'd  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night ;  for, 
good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont, 
and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drown*d ;  and  the  fool- 
ish chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was  —  Hero  of  Sestos.' 
But  these  are  all  lies :  men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and 
worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

OrL  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind ;  for, 
I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

i?o«.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come,  now  I 
will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  disposition,®  and 
ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Hos,  Yes,  faith  will  I ;  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  alL 

OrL  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Hos.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL  What  say'st  thou  ? 
\Ros,  Are  you  not  good  ? 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Bos.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing? 
—  Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  marry  us.  —  Give 
me  your  hand,  Orlando :  —  What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ro8,  You  must  begin,  —  WiU  you,  Orlando,  — 

CeL  Gx)  to : — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  IwiU. 

Hos.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

OrL  Why,  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Jtos.  Then  you  must  say, — I  take  thee,  kosaHindjfor  wife* 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ro8.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission;  but,  —  I  do 

take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband :  There's  a  girl  goes  before 

the  priest ;  ®  and  certainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her 

actions. 

8  That  is,  by  deputy  or  mbstitute.  A  man^s  attorn^  is  one  who  represents 
him  or  stands  for  him  in  his  cause. 

7  Found,  brought  in,  a  verdict  of  drowned  himself  for  love  of  Hero. 
Some  editors  change  chroniclers  to  corvners;  which  is  miite  unnecessary, 
the  report  of  the  old  chroniclers  Or  historians  being  impUciUy  compared  to  the 
finding  of  a  coroner^s  inquest. 

8  A  disposition  more  ready,  willing,  and  encouraging. 

9  That  IS,  goes  faster  than  the  priest,  gets  ahead  of  him  in  the  iervice; 
alluding  to  her  anticipating  what  was  to  be  said  first  by  CtJia. 
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Orl,  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  wing*d. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have  her,  after  you 
have  possessed  her. 

OrL  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Ros*  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no,  Orlando :  men 
are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed ;  maids 
are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they 
are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary 
cock-pigeon  over  his  hen;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rain;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape;  more  giddy 
in  my  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like 
Diana  in  the  fountain ;  ^^  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  dis- 
posed to  be  merry :  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,^^  and  that  when 
thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep. 

OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros,  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

OrL  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this :  the 
wiser,  the  way  warder :  Make  the  doors  ^*  upon  a  woman's  wit, 
and  it  will  out  at  the  casement ;  shut  that,  ahd  'twill  out  at  the 
key-hole ;  stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chim- 
ney. 

OrL  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say. 
Wit,  whither  wilt  f 

Ros,  You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that  woman  that  cannot 
make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion,^'*  let  her  never  nurse 
her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool ! 

OrL  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

OrL  I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner :  by  two  o'clock  I 
will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways :  I  knew  what  you 
would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no 
less.  That  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me :  —  'tis  but  one 
east  away,  and  so,  —  come,  death!  —  Two  o'clock  is  your 
hour  ? 

OrL  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend 

w  Figures,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  water  conveyed  through 
them,  were  anciently  a  frequent  ornament  of  fountains.  So,  in  The  Ctty 
Match :  "  Now  could  I  cry  like  any  image  in  a  fountain,  which  runs  lamen- 
tations.'* Such  an  image  of  Diana,  "  wit^  water  prilling  from  her  naked 
breast,*'  was  set  up  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside  in  1596,  according  to  Stowe. 

11  The  bark  ot  the  hysena  was  thought  to  resemble  a  loud  laugh. 

13  Bar  the  doors,  make  them  fast. 

1*  That  is,  make  her  husband  the  occasion  of  her  fault;  a  thing  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  matrimonial  relation. 
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me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous,  if  you 
break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind 
your  hour,  I  will  tliink  you  the  most  pathetical  break-promise, 
and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you 
call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the 
un&dthful:  Therefore  beware  my  censure,  and  keep  your 
promise. 

OrL  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my 
Rosalind :  So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such 
offenders,  and  let  Time  try :  Adieu. 

\_Exit  Orlando. 

Cel,  You  have  simply  misus'd  our  sex  in  your  love-prate : 
we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  pluck'd  over  your  head, 
and  show  the  world  what  the  bird-  hadi  done  to  her  own  nest." 

i?o«.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst 
know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love !  But  it  cannot 
be  soimded ;  my  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the 
bay  of  Portugal. 

GeL  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  affec- 
tion in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros,  No ;  that  same  wicked  [son]  of  Venus,  that  was  begot 
of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness;  that 
blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes  because  his 
own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love.  I'll  tell 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando :  I'll  go 
find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  I'll  sleep.  [ExeurU. 

Scene  II.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Jaques  and  Lordsy  like  Foresters,  with  a  dead  Deer. 

Jaq,  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

1  lA)rd.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like  a  Roman  con- 
queror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns  upon  hia 
head,  for  a  branch  of  victory.  —  Have  you  no  song.  Forester, 
for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make 
noise  enough. 

Sonff, 

2  Lord.     What  shall  he  have  that  MWd  the  deer  f 
JSis  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 

W  Referring  to  the  old  proverb, "  '  Tis  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  her  own  ne8t.»» 
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Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  hoi*n  : 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born. 

[They  sing  him  home,  the  Others  bearing  the  Burden. 

The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn. 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn* 

[Exeunt,  with  the  Deer,  singing. 

Scene  III.    Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter    Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ro8.  JHow  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  ?  and 
here  much  Orlando !  ^ 

Cd.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  troubled  brain  he 
hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone  forth  —  to  sleep. 
Xiook,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  SiLVius. 

SiL  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth. 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this :         [  Giving  a  Letter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess 
By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me ; 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros,  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all. 
She  says  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and  that  she  could  not  love  me, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.     'Od's  my  will  !* 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ?  —  Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

^7.  J^o,  I  protest ;  I  know  not  the  contents : 
Phebe  did  write  it 

Ro8.  Come,  come,  you're  a  fool, 

And  tum'd  into  th'  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand ;  I  verily  did  tiiink 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand ;  but  that's  no  matter. 
I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

1  Much  is  used  ironically;  as  we  still  say,  **  A  good  deal  you  will,"  meaiif 
ing,  **  No,  you  won'f." 
3  See  page  71,  note  6. 
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Sil.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Hos.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers :  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian.     Woman's  gentie  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance.  —  Will  you  hear  the  letter? 

Sil,  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Jios.  She  Phebes  me :  Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes : 

[Reads.]     Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turned. 

That  a  maiderCs  heart  hath  bum'df 

Can  a  woman  raU  thus  ? 
^7.  Call  you  this  railing? 

Bos.  [Reads.]  Wh^,  thy  godhead  laid  apart. 
Wariest  thou  unth  a  woman* s  heart  f 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing?-^ 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me^ 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. 

Meaning  me  a  beast  — 

If^  the  scorn  of  your  hright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine^ 
Alctck,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect/ 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love  ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  ! 
He  that  beings  this  love  to  thee 
l/ittle  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind;^ 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind* 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  lean  make  ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  FU  study  how  to  die. 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Oel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Bos,  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no ;  he  deserves  no  pity.  —  Wilt 
thou  love  such  a  woman?     What,  to  make  thee  an  instru- 

«  Seal  up  your  answer,  and  send  it  back  by  him. 

*  Kind  was  often  used  for  nature^  kindly  for  natural ;  akin  to  the  sense  of 
kindled  as  explained  page  64,  note  34.  A  relic  of  the  same  sense  survives  in 
the  Litany  of  the  Episcopal  Church :  "  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  and 
preserve  to  our  use  the  ktndly  fruits  of  the  earth." 
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ment,  and  play  fidse  strains  upon  thee !  not  to  be  endured ! 
Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for  I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a 
tame  snake,)  and  say  this  to  her:  That  if  she  love  me,  I 
charge  her  to  love  thee ;  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her, 
unless  thou  entreat  for  her.  If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence, 
and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes  more  company. 

IMeit  SiLVius. 

Miter  Oliveb. 

OU.  Grood-morrow,  fedr  ones :  Pray  you,  if  you  know, 
Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-cote  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

OeL  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom : 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There's  none  within. 

Oil.  K  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments  and  such  years :  The  hoy  is  fair j 
Of  female  favour^  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister  ;  but  the  woman  low, 
And  brovmer  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owners  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

OeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin :  ^ — Are  you  he  ? 

Jios.  I  am :  What  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

OeL  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Ch'lando  parted  from  you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,* 
Lo,  what  befell !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself ! 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with:  dry  antiquity, 

'  Napkin  and  handkerchief  were  often  used  interchangeably. 

^  The  original  has  Jbod  instead  of  cud.  Dyce  and  Staunton  both  print 
cud;  but  the  change  is  traceable  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  To  chew  the  cud  was  a 
common  phrase,  meaning  to  ruminate^  or  revolve  in  the  mind.  —  The  epithets 
moeet  and  Utter  are  in  acconiance  with  the  old  custom  of  describing  love  by 
eontrariea;  and  we  have  many  instances  oi  fancy  used  for  love. 

6 
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A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself, 

Who  with  her  h^ad,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 

The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 

Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  deadJ 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Gel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother ; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liVd  'mongst  men. 

OIL  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Rob,  But,  to  Orlando :  Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

OIL  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purposed  so ; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling ' 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

CeL  Are  you  his  brother? 

B.08.  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd  ? 

GeL  Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 

OIL  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Rob,  But,  for  the  bloody  napHn  ?  — 

OIL  By-and-by. 

When  fix>m  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd ; 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ;  — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 

V  The  bringing  lions,  serpents,  palm-trees,  rustic  shepherds,  and  banished 
noblemen  together  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  is  a  strange  piece  of  geographical 
license,  which  the  critics  have  not  failed  to  notice.  I  suspect  the  Poet  knew 
well  enough  what  he  was  about  The  matter,  however,  was  taken  from 
Lodge's  tale. 

>  That  is,  jostling  or  clashing  encounter.  In  JvXivA  Ccuar  we  have,  — 
**  The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  tne  air.'* 
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Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 

Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 

There  stripp'd  himself;  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 

And  cried  in  feinting  upon  Rosalind. 

Brief,  I  recovered  him ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

His  broken  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dy'd  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  how  nqw,  Ganymede !  sweet  Ganymede ! 

[Rosalind  yaiwto. 

Oil.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

CeL  There  is  more  in  it :  —  Cousin  —  Ganymede  1* 

on.  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros,  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Gel,  We'll  lead  you  thither.  — 

I  pray  you,  wHl  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oil.  Be  of'  good  cheer,  youth :  —  You  a  man !  you  lack  a 
man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it  Ah,  sirrah !  a  body  would  think 
this  was  well  counterfeited.^^  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother 
how  well  I  counterfeited.  —  Heigh  ho ! 

Oil.  This  was  not  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great  testimony 
in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Olu  Well,  then  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to  be  a 
man. 

Ros.  So  I  do ;  but,  i'  feith,  I  should  have  been  a  woman  by 
right. 

CeL  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler:  pray  you,  draw 
homewards :  —  Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oil.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something :  but,  I  pray  you,  commend 
my  counterfeiting  to  him.  —  Will  you  go  ?  [Exeunt, 

•  A  very  delightful  stroke  of  art  In  her  sadden  fright,  Celia  is  betrayed 
ont  of  her  assumed  character,  and  calls  out  *'  Cousin,"  then  instantaneously 
corrects  herself,  lest  she  should  start  some  suspicion  as  to  what  she  or  Rosa- 
lind is. 

M  Rosalind  is  afraid  of  being  discovered ;  that  her  fainting  will  betray 
her;  and  in  her  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  show  of  a  saucy,  mannish  youth,  per- 
haps she  slightly  overacts  the  part  in  this  instance. 
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ACT  V.     Scene  I.     The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audbet. 

TotLch,  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience,  gentle 
Audrey. 

Arid,  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  old 
gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey;  a  most  vile 
Martext  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in  the  forest 
lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud,  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis ;  he  hath  no  interest  in  me  in 
the  world :  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Toiich.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown :  By  my 
troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  mucti  to  answer  for :  we 
shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Enter  William. 

WiU,  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud,  God  ye  good  even,^  William. 

WiU,  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch,  Good  even,  gentle  friend:  Cover  thy  head,  cover 
thy  head;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  cover'd.^  How  old  are  you, 
friend? 

WiU,  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touch,  A  ripe  age.     Is  thy  name  William  ? 

WiU,  William,  sir. 

Tov^h,  A  fair  name.     Wast  bom  i'  the  forest  here  ? 

WiU,  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch,  Thank  Grod ;  —  a  good  answer.    Art  rich  ? 

WiU,  'Faith,  sir,  so-so. 

Touch,  So-so  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good:  — 
and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so-so.     Art  thou  wise  ? 

WiU,  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit 

Touch,  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remember  a  say- 
ing. The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise  ;  but  the  wise  man  knows 
himself  to  be  a  fool.  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a 
desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth ;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat, 
and  lips  to  open.     You  do  love  this  maid? 

WiU,  I  do,  sir. 

Touch,  Give  me  yoxir  hand.    Art  thou  learned  ? 

WiU,  No,  sir. 

1  God  give  ye  good  eyen.  Such  was  the  original  of  our  salatations  "  good 
evening,*'  "good  morning,"  &c. 

3  William  is  standing  with  his  hat  off,  in  token  of  respect 
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ToiLch,  Then  learn  this  of  me :  To  have,  is  to  have ;  for  it 
is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  pour'd  out  of  a  cup 
into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other ;  for  all 
your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he:  now,  you  are  not 
ipse,  for  I  am  he.  ^ 

WiU.  Which  he,  sir? 

Totich.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman :  Therefore, 
you  clown,  abandon  —  which  is  in  the  vulgar  leave  —  the 
society — which  in  the  boorish  is  company — of  this  female  — 
which  in  the  common  is  woman ;  which  together  is,  abandon 
the  society  of  this  female;  or,  clown,  thou  perishest;  or,  to 
thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee 
away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage. 
I  wUl  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel :  I 
will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction;'  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with 
policy ;  *  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways :  therefore 
tremble,  and  depart. 

Atid.  Do,  good  William. 

WiU.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Cobin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you :  come,  away, 
away! 

ToiLch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey. — I  attend,  I  attend. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IL    Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should 
like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her  ?  and,  loving, 
woo  ?  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant  ? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the  poverty 
of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her 
sudden  consenting ;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with 
her,  that  she  loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy 
each  other:  it  shall  be  to  your  good;  for  my  father's  house, 
and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Roland's,  will  I  estate 
upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

OrL  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding  be  to- 
morrow: thither  will  I  invite  the  Duke  and  all's  contented 
followers.  Go  you  and  prepare  Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here 
comes  my  Rosalind. 

•  Fight  against  thee  with  conspiracies. 

*  Circninvent  thee  with  canning;  the  arts  of  politicians. 
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MrUer  Rosalind. 

Ro9.  Grod  save  you,  brother ! 

OIL  And  you,  fair  sister.^  \^ExiU 

Ro8,  O  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see  tiiee 
wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf! 

OrL  It  is  my  arm. 

Bos.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the  claws 
of  a  lion. 

OrL  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ro8»  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to 
swoon  when  he  showed  me  your  handkerchief? 

OrL  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are:  —  Nay,  'tis  true:  there 
never  was  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams, 
and  Caesar's  thrasonical  ^  brag  of —  /  came^  taw,  and  over- 
came :  For  your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but 
they  look'd;  no  sooner  look'd,  but  they  lov'd;  no  sooner 
lov'd,  but  they  sigh'd ;  no  sooner  sigh'd,  but  they  ask'd  one 
another  the  reason;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a 
pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incon- 
tinent : '  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will 
together;  clubs  cannot  part  them.* 

OrL  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I  will  bid  the 
Duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look 
into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the 
more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart^heaviness, 
by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy  in  having  what 
he  wishes  for. 

1  Oliver  has  before  this  learnt  from  Celia  the  whole  secret  of  who  Gany- 
mede and  Aliena  are.  Hence  he  calls  Rosalind  "  sister  'l  here,  well  knowing 
that  Orlando  will  understand  him  as  referring  to  the  character  she  is  sus- 
taining in  her  masked  court<«hip. 

2  Thrasonical  is  from  Thraso^  the  name  of  a  bragging,  vain-glorious 
soldier  in  one  of  Terence's  comedies.  —  The  famous  despatch,  "  veni,  vidi^ 
vici,^^  which  Julius  Cssar  was  alleged  to  have  sent  to  Rome,  announcing  his 
great  and  swift  victory  in  the  battle  of  Zela  in  Pontus,  which  occurred  in 
the  year  47  before  Christ,  some  tiiree  years  before  C»sar  was  murdered,  is 
the  matter  referred  to.  The  despatch  has  a  more  vain-glorious  air  than  any 
thing  else  that  is  recorded  of  the  "  mightiest  Julius,"  who  charmed  the 
world  almost  as  much  by  his  modesty,  as  he  astonished  it  by  the  splendour 
of  his  military  career. 

8  JncontinerU  here  signifies  immediately,  without  any  stay. 

*  It  was  a  common  custom  in  Shakespeare's  time,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a  frajr,  to  call  out,  **  clubs,  clubs,"  to  part  the  combatants.  So,  in  Jmta  Artr 
drontctts:  ''  Clubs,  clubs!  these  lovers  will  not  keep  the  peace.**  It  was  the 
popular  cry  to  onll  forth  the  London  apprentices.  So,  in  The  Eenegado, 
Act  i.  scene  3 :  "If  he  were  in  London  among  the  cltd>s,  up  went  his  heels  for 
striking  of  a  prentice."  The  matter  is  well  set  forth  in  Scott's  Fortunes  of 
Nigel 
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Ros.  Why,  then  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  tiim  for 
Rosalmd? 

OrL  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Bos*  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with  idle  talking. 
Kiiow  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I 
know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit:^  I  speak  not 
this,  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge, 
insomuch  I  say  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief 
from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Believe 
then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since 
I  was  three  year  old,  convers'd  with  a  magician,  most  pro- 
found in  this  art,  and  yet  not  danmable.^  If  you  do  love 
Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when 
your  brother  marries  Aliena  shall  you  marry  her:  I  know 
into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her 
before  your  eyes  to-morrow  human  as  she  is,  and  without  any 
danger. 

OrL  Speak'st  thou  in  sober  meaning  ? 

jKos.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I 
say  I  am  a  magician :  '^  Therefore  put  you  in  your  best  array, 
bid  your  friends ;  for,  if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you 
shall,  and  to  Bosalind,  if  you  will.  Look,  here  comes  a  lover 
of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

,Miter  SiLVius  and  Phebe. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Hos*  I  care  not,  if  I  have ;  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd : 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Grood  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  I  for  Ganymede, 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Hos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

s  Conceit  signified  imt^  or  concqjtion,  and  imagination.  See  page  48, 
note  1. 

tt  In  Shakespeare's  time,  the.  practice  of  magic  was  held  to  be  criminal, 
or  damnable^  and  was  punishable  with  death.  Rosalind  means  that  her  pre* 
ceptor,  though  a  magician,  used  magic  only  for  honest  and  charitable  ends ; 
snch  a  pure  and  benevolent  magician,  perhaps,  as  the  Poet  shows  us  in 
Prospero. 

7  She  alludes  to  the  dnnger  m  which  her  avowal  of  practising  magic,  had 
it  been  serious,  would  have  involved  her. 
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Sih  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  £uth  and  service ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Granymede, 

OrL  And  I  for  Rossdind. 

Bos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  £uitasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; ' 
All  hmnbleness,  idl  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Fke.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  so  am  I  for  Ros^ind. 

Hog.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  [7b  Ros.]  K  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 


fou? 
Tol 


SiL  \_To  Phe.]  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 


you? 

OrL  K  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Ros.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  —  Why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you? 

OrL  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Pos.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the  howling  of 
Irish  wolves  against  the  Moon.  —  [  Tb  Sil.]  I  will  help  you, 
if  I  can:  —  [?b  Phe.]  I  would  love  you,  if  I  could.  —  To- 
morrow meet  me  all  together.  —  [7b  Phe.]  I  will  marry  you, 
if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  Til  be  married  to-morrow :  —  [7b 
Orl.]  I  will  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satisfy  man,  and  you  shall 
be  married  to-morrow:  —  [7b  Sil.]  I  will  content  you,  if 
what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to- 
morrow.—  [7b  Orl.]  As  you  love  Rosalind,  meet; — [7b 
Sil.]  As  you  love  Phebe,  meet ;  and  as  I  love  no  woman, 
ril  meet  —  So,  fare  you  well :  I  have  left  you  commands. 

SiL  rU  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

OrL  Nor  I.  [^BxevnL 

Scene  m.    Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Totich.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey;  to-morrow 
will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  it  is  no 

8  The  original  has  cibservanct  both  here  and  in  the  second  line  below. 
The  repetition  is  veiy  awkward,  and  seems  mnch  more  likely  to  have  been 
made  by  the  printer  than  by  the  Poet.  Ritson  proposed  obeUance,  and  has 
been  generally  followed. 
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dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world.^    Here 
come  two  of  the  banished  Duke's  pages. 

Muter  two  Pages. 

1  Page»  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch,  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  sit,  sit,  and  a  song. 

2  PcLge.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i*  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without  hawking  or 
spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues 
to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2  Page.  V  faith,  i'  faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two  gipsies 
on  a  horse. 

Song. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  mmino, 
That  der  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 
In  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring-time^ 
When  birds  cb  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding: 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  Spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nontno. 
These  pretty  country-folks  would  lie 
Li  spring-time,  S^c. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 

In  spring-time,  S^c. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  ; 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring-time,  S^c. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no  great 
matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untimeable. 

1  Page.  You  are  deceiVd,  sir :  we  kept  time ;  we  lost  not 
our  time. 

1  "  To  be  a  woman  of  the  world  "  was  to  be  a  married  woman,  as  op- 
posed to  being  a  woman  of  the  Churchy  which  implied  a  vow  of  perpetual 
celibacy.  So  we  have  the  phrase  of  "  going  to  the  world,"  for  getting  mar- 
ried, in  contradistinction  to  becoming  a  monk  or  a  nun.  In  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing^  Act  ii.  scene  1,  Beatrice  says:  "  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but 
I;  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry  heigh-ho !  for  a  husband."  So  too  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  WeU^  Act  i.  scene  3,  the  Clown  says :  "  If  I  may  have  your 
ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to  the  world,  Isabel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as 
we  maj'." 

3  Ring-lime  is  time  for  marriage. 
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Touch  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost  to  hear 
such  a  foolish  song.  God  b'  wi*  you ;  and  God  mend  your 
voices !  —  Come,  Audrey.  [^Exeunt^ 

Scene  IV.     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  the  Duke,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando,  Oliver,  and 

Celia. 

Duke.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

OrL  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.^ 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

Ro8,  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compdct  is  urg'd.  — 
\To  the  Duke.]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 
X  ou  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke,  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 

Eos,  [  To  Orl.]  And  you  say  you  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her? 

Orl,  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ros,  [  To  Phe.]  You  say  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

Phe,  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros,  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe,  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros,  [^To  SiL.]  You  say  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  she 
will? 

Sil,  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Ros,  I've  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even.  — 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  Duke,  to  give  your  daughter ;  — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter :  — 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refiising  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd :  — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me :  —  and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[^Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Dvke,  I  do  remember  in  tiiis  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

OrL  "Mj  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 

1  The  meaning;  appears  to  be,  —  As  tho!>e  that  fear  lest  they  may  believe 
a  thing  because  they  wish  it  true,  and  at  the  same  time  know  that  this  fear 
is  no  better  ground  of  action  ttian  their  hope.  Who  has  not  sometime  caught 
himself  in  a  similar  perplexity  of  hope  and  fear? 


V. 
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Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter ;  • 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  ret)orts  to  be  a  great  magician. 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  Forest. 
\d  Jaq,  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples 

are  coming  to  the  ark !     Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange 
beasts,  which  in  aJl  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Miter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch,  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all !  * 

Jaq,  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome :  This  is  the  motley- 
minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so  often  met  in  the  Forest ;  he 
hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purga- 
tion.^ I  have  trod  a  measure ;  *  I  have  flattered  a  lady ;  I  have 
been  politic  with  mj  Mend,  smooth  with  nune  enemy ;  I  have 
undone  three  tailors ;  ^  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to 
have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ?  ""^ 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
Seventh  Cause. 

Jaq.  How,  the  Seventh  Cause  ?  —  Good  my  lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Duke.  I  like  him  very  well. 

3  This  aptly  shows  the  danger  Rosalind  has  been  in,  of  being  discovered 
notwithstanding  her  disguise.  Doubtless,  we  have  all  found  now  one  face 
will  sometimes  remind  us  of  another  by  tricks  of  association  too  subtle  for 
our  tracing;  so  that  we  seem  at  the  same  time  to  know  and  not  to  know  the 
ttranger. 

s  Touchstone  is  humorously  affecting  the  stately  manners  and  language 

t  of  the  Court. 

/  *  Put  me  under  oath,  make  me  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  matter.    People 

I  were  often  called  upon  or  permitted  to  purge,  that  is,  clear  themselves  of  im- 

puted guilt  by  thus  afSrmmg  their  innocence  under  oath.    Sometimes  a  man 

^  got  others  to  swear  with  him,  who  were  called  compurgators.   We  have  found 

purgation  in  the  same  sense  once  before.     See  page  36,  note  4. 

*  The  measure  was  a  grave,  solemn  dance,  with  a  slow  and  measured  step, 
i  somewhat  like  the  minuet,  and  therefore  well  comporting  with  the  dignity  of 
!           the  Court.    Thus  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  scene  1 :  "  Wooing, 

wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cin(}ue-pace : 
I  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  nasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical;  the 

wedding  mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry." 

•  Delicious  satire.  Smooth  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  flattery.  Thus 
in  Richard  III.,  Act  i.  scene  3:  "I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair,  smile 
in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog."    Touchstone  means  to  imply,  that 

'  to  use  sharp  practice  on  one's  friend,  to  cajole  and  beguile  one's  enemy,  and 

to  bankrupt  one's  tailors  by  running  up  huge  accounts  and  leaving  them  un- 
paid, are  characteristic  of  courts  and  courtiers. 

'  7  Taken  tp  is  made  up  ;  that  is,  composed,  settled. 
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T<meh.  God  'ild  yon,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.*  I  press 
in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copulatives,  to 
swear  and  to  forswear,  according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood 
breaks.' — A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-fevour'd  thing,  sir,  but 
mine  own :  ^^  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  tak^  that  that  no 
man  else  will.  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor- 
house  ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster ;  — 

Duke.  By  my  £Edth,  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  Fool's  bolt,"  sir;  —  and  such  dul- 
cet diseases  — 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  Seventh  Cause;  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  Seventh  Cause  ? 

Touch.  —  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ; — bear  your  body 
more  seeming,^*^  Audrey ; — as  tiius,  sir.:  I  did  dislike  the  cut 
of  a  certain  courtier's  beard :  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is 
call'd  the  Retort  Courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  him- 
self: this  is  call'd  the  Quip  Modest  K  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment :  this  is  call'd  the  Reply  Churl- 
ish. K  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake 
not  true :  this  is  called  the  Reproof  Valiant  If  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lied :  this  is  caJl'd  the  Counter- 
check Quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  Circumstantial  and  the 
Lie  Direct 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  was  not  well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  Circumstantial, 
nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  Direct ;  and  so  we  measur'd 
swords,  and  parted. 

J<tq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;  ^'  as  you 

8  This  mode  of  speech  was  qnite  common  in  the  Poet^s  time.  So^  in  A 
Midtummer-Nighfs  Dream,  Act  iii.  scene  1 :  **  I  shaU  desire  you  of  more  ac- 
quaintance."    God  Hid  you  is  God  yieldy  reward  you.    See  page  67,  note  8. 

>  Blood  was  much  used  for  passion  or  impulse.  "  Excitements  of  my 
reason  and  my  bhod,^*  occurs  in  Handel,  Act  iv.  scene  4 

19  Touchstone  here  just  hits  the  very  pith  of  the  matter.  It  is  by  such 
strokes  as  this  that  the  Poet  keeps  the  man,  Fool  though  he  be,  bound  up 
fresh  and  warm  with  our  human  sympathies.  Gelia  gives  the  key-note  of 
his  real  inside  character,  when  she  says,  Act  i.  scene  8,  "  He'll  go  along  o'er 
the  wide  world  with  me." 

n  The  bolt  was  a  short,  thick,  blunt  arrow,  for  shooting  near  objects,  and 
requiring  little  practice  or  skill.  There  was  an  old  proven),  *^  A  fooFs  bolt  is 
soon  shot." 

12  Seemly. 

18  The  book  alluded  to  is  entitled,  "  Of  Honour  and  Honourable  Quarrels, 
by  "Vincentio  Saviolo,"  1594.  The  first  part  of  which  is  **  A  Discourse  most 
necessary  for  all  Gentlemen  that  have  m  regard  4heir  Honours,  touching  the 

flving  and  receiving  the  Lie,  whereupon  the  DueUo  and  the  Combat  in  divers 
orms  doth  ensue;  and  many  other  inconveniences  for  lack  only  of  true 
knowledge  of  Honour,  and  the  right  Understandinff  of  Words,  which  here  is 
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have  books  for  good  manners:  I  will  name  yon  the  degrees. 
The  first,  the  Retort  Courteous ;  the  second,  the  Quip  Modest ; 
the  third,  the  Reply  Churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  Valiant ; 
the  fifth,  the  Counterdieck  Quarrelsome ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  Circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  Direct  All  these 
you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie  Direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that 
too  with  an  t/I  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up 
a  quarrel;  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one 
of  Qiem  thought  but  of  an  t^  as.  If  you  scdd  so,  then  I  said  so; 
and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  if  is  the 
only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  if. 

Jaq,  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he's  as  good  at  any 
thing,  and  yet  a  Fool. 

Duke.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,^^  and  under 
the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. 

SiiU  Mime.    Enter  Htmen,^  leading  Rosalind  in  Woman's 

Gloihes  ;  and  Celia. 

ffym.  Then  is  there  mirth  m  Heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 
Atone  together.*' — 
Good  Duke,  receive  thy  daughter ; 
Hymen  from  Heaven  brought  her ; 

Yea,  brought  her  hither, 
That  thou  might'st  join  her  hand  ydth  his 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Sos.  [  To  the  Duke.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours : — 
[7b  Orl.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

Duke.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  daughter. 

OrL  If  there  be  truth  in  shape,  you  are  my  Rossdind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why,  then, — my  love  adieu ! 

JSos.  [2b  the  Duke.]  Til  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not 
he:  — 

ETo  Orl.]  Til  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he ;  — 
To  Phe.j  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  k  you  be  not  she. 

set  down."  The  ei^ht  following  chapters  are  on  the  Lie  and  its  various  cir- 
camstances,  much  m  the  order  of  Touchstone^s  enumeration ;  and  in  the 
chapter  of  Conditional  Lies,  speaking  of  the  particle  i/",  he  says,  —  "  Condi- 
tional lies  be  such  as  are  given  conditionally,  as  if  a  man  should  say  or 
write  these  words:  *i/*thou  hast  said  that  1  have  offered  my  lord  abuse, 
thou  liest;  or  if  thou  saycst  so  hereafter,  thou  shalt  lie/  " 

1^  A  stalking-horse  was  a  piece  of  stretched  cloth  or  canvas,  with  a  horse 
painted  on  it,  umich  the  fowler  carried  before  him  to  deceive  the  game. 

1*  Rosalind  is  imagined  by  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be  brought  by  en- 
chantment, and  is  therefore  introduced  by  a  supposed  aerial  bemg  in  the 
eharacter  of  Hymen. 

u  Accord,  or  ^igree  together.    This  is  the  old  sense  of  the  phcaae. 
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ffyrn.  Peace,  ho  I  I  bar  confbsion : 

'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 

Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands. 

To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 

K  truth  holds  true  contents.^ 
To  Orl.  and  Ros  J  You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part :  — 
To  Oli.  and  Gel.  J  You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart :  — 
'To  Phe.]  You  to  his  love  must  accord, 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord :  — 
[7b  Touch,  and  Aud.]  You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

As  the  Winter  to  foul  weather.  — 

Whiles  a  wedlock-hynm  we  sing, 

Feed  yourselves  wiUn  questioning. 

That  reason  wondier  may  diminish, 

How  thus  we  met,  and  tiiese  things  finish. 

Song. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crovm : 
0  blessed  bond  of  hoard  and  bed  ! 
*Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 
High  wedlock,  then,  he  honoured: 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  tovm  I 

Duke,  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me ! 
Even  daughter-welcome,  —  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  [  To  SiL.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

Miter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two. 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rdand,^* 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly : 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 

Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  Forest,  . 

Address'd  a  mighty  power,^  which  were  on  foot  * 

In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take  j 

His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 

"  That  is,  if  there  be  truth  in  truth. 

IS  In  the  original  this  Jaques  is  introduced  as  the  Second  Brother,  in  a«> 
cordance  with  what  he  here  says  of  himself.    Though  the  third  brother 
brought  into  the  play,  he  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth.    His  name  is  given 
in  the  first  scene,  Hnd  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  then  ^*  at  school."     Which  i 

might  seem  to  make  Orlando  too  young  to  have  smashed  up  the  ^at  ^ 

wrestler;  but  school  was  then  a  comnion  term  for  any  place  of  study  or  uisti-  ^ 

tution  of  learning,  whether  academical  or  professional. 

^  AcUresi'd  is  prepared^  made  readjf. 
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And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke,  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers*  wedding ; 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other,^ 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  Forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot ; 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number,. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us,** 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-falFn  dignity, 
And  iyj  into  our  rustic  revelry :  — 
Play,  music !  —  and  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  th'  measures  fall. 

Jaq,  Sir,  by  your  patience :  —  K  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life,'-^ 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  Court. 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd.  — 
[^To  the  Duke.]  You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath; 
ITour  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserve  it :  — 
~  7b  OiiL.J  You  to  a  love  that  your  true  faith  doth  merit :  — 
To  Oli.J  You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies:  — 
To  SiL.J  You  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed :  — 
'To  Touch.]  And  you  to  wrangling;  for  thy  loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victualFd.  —  So,  to  your  pleasures : 
^  I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

'/  Duke.  Stay,  jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I :  what  you  would  have, 
111  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave.  [^Mcit 

*>  The  one  is  Oliver,  whose  lands  had  been  seized  by  Frederick;  the  other 
is  OrlandOf  who  with  Rosalind  is  to  inherit  the  dukedom,  she  being  the  old 
Duke's  only  child.  The  sense  of  offtr^st  is  continued  through  these  two 
linen. 

21  Shrewd  is  sharp^pierdng^  and  was  formerly  applied  as  variously  as  keen  is 
f  now     So, in  Mmi/ei;  "The  81  ir  bites  «/ireM>rf/w'" 

**  That  is,  put  on  n  monk's  or  her.niit's  dress,  the  badge  of  a  religions 
life.  So,  before,  **  an  old  religious  man,"  meaning  a  member  of  a  religious 
order. 
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Dvke.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end  in  true  delights.  \A  dance. 

EPILOGUE. 

Ro8.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue ;  but 
it  is  no  more  unhandsome  than  to  see  the  lord  the  prologue. 
If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,^  'tis  true  that  a 
good  play  needs  no  epilogue ;  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes,  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help 
of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in,  then,  that  am  neither 
a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the  behalf  of 
a  good  play !  I  am  not  fumish'd  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to 
beg  will  not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you ;  and  I'll 
begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the  love 
you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you : 
and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women, 
(as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of  you  hates  them,)  that 
between  you  and  the  women  the  play  may  please.  If  I  were 
a  woman,^  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that 
pleas'd  me,  complexions  that  lik'd  me,^  and  breaths  that  I  de- 
fied not ;  and  I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good 
faces,  or  sweet  breaths,  wHl,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
curtsy,  bid  me  farewell.  \ExemiJi* 

^  It  was  formerly  the  general  custom  in  England  to  hang  a  fttuA  of  ivy 
at  the  door  of  a  vintner:  &erewas  a  classical  propriety  in  this;  ivy  being 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

^  The  parts  of  women  were  performed  by  men  or  boys  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 

^  The  Poet  often  uses  like  in  the  sense  oi  please  j  a  common  thing  in 
his  time. 
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THIS  is  among  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  mentioned  by  Francis 
Meres  in  1598.  How  long  before  that  time  it  was  written  we 
haTe  no  means  of  knowing;  but,  judging  by  the  qualities  of  the 
workmanship,  we  cannot  well  assign  the  writing  to  a  much  earlier 
date.  In  July  of  the  same  year  (1598),  the  play  was  registered  in 
the  Stationers'  books,  but  with  a  special  proviso,  "that  it  be  not 
printed  without  license  first  had  from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain." The  theatrical  company  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged 
were  then  known  as  "The  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  ;"  and  the 
purpose  of  the  proviso  was  to  keep  the  play  out  of  print  till  the  com- 
pany's permission  were  given  through  their  patron.  The  play  was 
entered  again  at  the  same  place  in  October,  160O;  his  lordship's 
license  having  probably  been  obtained  by  that  time.  Accordingly, 
two  distinct  editions  of  it  were  published  in  quarto  form  in  the  course 
of  that  year.  These  editions  were  by  different  publishers,  and  were 
most  likely  printed  from  different  manuscripts,  though  the  printer  was 
the  same  in  both.  The  play  was  never  issued  again,  that  we  know 
of,  till  in  the  fblio  of  1623,  where  the  repetition  of  various  misprints 
shows  it  to  have  been  reprinted  from  one  of  the  quarto  copies.  Ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  there  is  little  difSculty  about  the  text,  nor  has 
there  been  much  controversy  on  that  score.  That  exception  is  in 
Act  iii.  scene  2,  where  all  the  old  copies  have  "  the  beauteous  scarf 
veiling  an  Indian  beauty."  My  own  judgment  of  the  passage  is 
given  in  a  note.    A  few  varieties  of  reading  are  noted  in  the  margin* 

In  this  play,  again,  the  Poet  shows  the  same  indifference  to  mere 
novelty  of  incident,  which  I  have  remarked  in  the  case  of  As  You 
Like  It,  Here,  as  there,  he  drew  largely  from  preceding  writers. 
Of  invention,  in  the  matter  of  plot  and  story,  there  is  almost  none. 
Nevertheless,  in  conception  and  development  of  chai^acter,  in  poetical 
texture  and  grain,  in  sap  and  flavour  of  wit  and  humour,  and  in  all 
that  touches  the  real  life  and  virtue  of  the  work,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  original  productions  that  ever  came  from  the  human  mind.  Of 
the  materials  here  used,  some  were  so  much  the  common  stock  of 
European  literature  before  the  Poet's  time,  and  had  been  run  into  so 
many  variations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  sources  he  was  most 
indebted  to  for  them.  The  incidents  of  the  bond  and  the  caskets  are 
found  separately  in  the  Gesta  Romanorumj  an  ancient  and  curious  col- 
lection of  tales.  There  was  also  an  Italian  novel,  by  Giovanni  Fio- 
rentino,  written  as  early  as  1378,  but  not  printed  till  1558,  to  which 
the  Poet  is  clearly  traceable.  As  nothing  is  known  of  any  English 
translation  of  the  novel,  dating  so  far  back  as  his  time,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  it  in  the  original. 

The  praise  of  The  Merchant  of  V&nce  is  in  the  mouth  of  nearly  all  the 
critics.  That  this  praise  is  well  deserved  appears  in  that,  from  the 
reopening  of  the  theatres  at  the  Restoration  (in  1660)  till  the  present 
day,  the  play  has  kept  its  place  on  the  boards  ;  while  it  is  also  among 
the  first  of  the  Poet's  works  to  be  read,  and  the  last  to  be  forgotten ; 
its  interest  being  as  durable  in  the  closet  as  on  the  stage.  Well  do  I 
remember  it  as  the  very  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  Shake- 
speare. As  in  case  of  the  preceding  play,  I  probably  cannot  do  better 
than  by  quoting  the  temperate  and  firm-footed  judgment  of  Hallam  : 

**  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  generally  esteemed  the  best  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies.  In  the  management  of  the  plot,  which  is  sufil- 
cientiy  complex,  without  the  slightest  confusion  or  incoherence,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  it  has  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  theatre. 
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Yet  there  are  those  who  still  affect  to  speak  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
barbarian  ;  and  others  who,  giving  what  they  think  due  credit  to  hi8 
genius,  deny  liim  all  judgment  and  dramatic  taste.  A  comparison  of 
his  works  with  tiiose  of  ids  contemporaries  —  and  it  is  surely  to  tiiem 
that  we  sliouid  look — will  prove  tiiat  his  judgment  is  by  no  means 
tlie  least  of  his  rare  qualities.  This  is  not  so  remarkable  in  the  mere 
construction,  of  his  table — though  the  present  comedy  is  absolutely 
perfect  ip  that  point  of  view,  and  several  others  are  excellently  man- 
aged —  as  in  the  general  keeping  of  the  characters,  and  the  choice 
of  incidents.  The  variety  of  the  characters  in  The  Merdamtof  Vevkej 
and  the  powerful  delineation  of  those  upon  whom  the  interest  chiefly 
depends,  the  effectiveness  of  many  scenes  in  representation,  the  copi- 
ousness of  the  wit,  and  the  beauty  of  the  language,  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  extol ;  nor  is  it  our  office  to  repeat  a  tale  so  often  told  as 
the  praise  of  Shakespeare." 

The  remarks,  also,  of  Schlegel  on  this  drama  are  in  so  high  a  strain, 
and  of  a  spirit  so  genial,  that  I  cannot  well  forbear  quoting  a  portion 
of  them.  **  The  Merchant  of  Venice,''  says  this  admirable  critic,  "  is 
one  of  Shakespeare's  perfectest  works  ;  popular  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  most  powerful  eflect  on  the 
stage,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonder  of  ingenuity  and  art  for  tlie 
reflecting  critic.     Shylock,  tl»e  Jew,  is  one  of  the  inimitable  master- 

fieces  of  characterization  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  Sh(desp&ire, 
t  is  easy  for  both  poet  and  player  to  exhibit  a  caricature  of  national 
sentiments,  modes  of  speaking,  and  gestures.  Shylock,  however,  is 
any  thing  but  a  common  Jew  :  he  has  a  strongly  marked  and  original 
individuality,  and  yet  we  perceive  a  light  touch  of  Judaism  in  every 
thing  he  says  or  does.  The  desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  indigni- 
ties heaped  upon  his  nation  is,  after  avarice,  his  strongest  spring  of 
action.  His  hate  is  naturally  directed  chiefly  against  those  Christians 
who  are  actuated  by  truly  Christian  sentiments  :  a  disinterested  love  of 
our  neighbour  seems  to  him  the  most  unrelenting  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  his  idol :  he  refuses  his  ear  to  the 
voice  of  mercy  which  speaks  to  him  with  heavenly  eloquence  from 
Portia's  lips ;  insisting  on  rigid  and  inflexible  justice,  which  at  last 
recoils  on  his  own  head.  Thus  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  general 
history  of  his  unfortunate  nation.  The  melancholy  and  self^crificing 
magnanimity  of  Antonio  is  affectingly  sublime.  Like  a  princely  mer- 
chant, he  is  surrounded  with  a  whole  train  of  noble  friends.  The  con- 
trast which  this  forms  to  the  selfish  cruelty  of  the  usurer  Shylock 
was  necessary  to  redeem  the  honour  of  human  nature.  The  danger 
which,  almost  to  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Act,  hangs  over  Antonio, 
would  fill  the  mind  with  too  painful  anxiety,  if  the  Poet  did  not  also 
provide  for  its  recreation  and  diversion.  This  is  effected  in  a  special 
manner  by  the  scenes  at  Portia's  country-seat,  which  transport  the 
spectator  into  quite  another  world.  The  judgment-scene,  with  which 
the  Fourth  Act  is  occupied,  is  in  itself  a  perfect  drama,  concentrating 
in  itself  the  interest  of  the  whole.  The  knot  is  now  untied,  and, 
according  to  the  common  ideas  of  theatrical  satisfaction,  the  curtain 
ought  to  drop.  But  the  Poet  was  unwilling  to  dismiss  his  audience 
with  the  gloomy  impressions  which  Antonio's  acquittal  — effected  with 
80  much  difficulty  —  and  the  condemnation  of  Shyloc^k  were  calculated 
to  leave  behind  them :  he  therefore  a«lded  the  Fifth  Act  by  way  of  a 
musical  afterlude  to  the  piece  itself.  The  episode  of  Jessica,  the 
fugitive  daughter  of  the  Jew,  in  whom  Shakespeare  has  contrived 
to  throw  a  veil  of  sweetness  over  the  national  features,  and  the  arti- 
fice by  which  Portia  and  her  companion  are  enabled  to  rally  their  newly 
iDarFied  husbands,  supply  him  with  the  necessary  materials.'' 
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PERSONS  BEPRSSENTED. 


J>UKE  of  Yenica. 

Prince  of  Morocco, )  q„sj.^^  f^  i>^-»i. 

Prince  of  Arragon/  }  ^uiton  to  Portia. 

Aktomio,  the  Merchant  of  Tenlce. 
BA88AM10,  his  Friend. 

Qratiano,  i     •»°»^- 
liOKKiizo,  in  love  with  Jessica. 
8btix>ck,  a  Jew. 
TUBAI^  a  Jew,  hit  Friend. 


Laukcelot  Gobbo,  a  Clown,  Serrant  to 

Shy;ock. 
Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Lanncelot. 
Lkomaudo,  Sertant  to  Bassanio. 

Portia,  a  rich  Heiress. 
Nkuissa,  her  Companion. 
JB88I0A,  daughter  to  Shylock. 


Ifagnifieoes  of  Yenice,  OlftMon  of  the  Conrt  of  JusUce,  Jailer,  Serraatf ,  and  oilMr 

Attendants. 

SCENE,  partly  at  Tanice,  and  partly  at  Belmont. 


ACT  I.     Scene  I.      Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Solanio.* 

Ant.  In  sooth,^  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad : 
It  wearies  me,  you  say  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  o^  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Scd.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 
There,  where  your  argosies  ^  with  portly  sail,  — 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood,* 

1  In  the  old  copies  there  is  mnch  confusion  in  the  printing  of  these  names, 
especially  in  the  6rst  scene.  After  the  first  scene  the  prefixes  to  the  speeches 
unifonnly  are  Sal.  and  Sol.  So  that  we  have  authority  for  reading  Sotatdo 
instead  of  Salanio,  as  it  is  in  most  modern  editions. 

3  Sooth  is  ti-uth ;  old  English. 

•  Argosies  are  large  ships  either  for  merchandise  or  for  war.  The  name 
was  probably  derived  from  the  classical  ship  Argo,  which  carried  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  goiden  fleece. 

*  Si(/nuir  is  used  by  Shakespeare  very  much  in  the  sense  of  lord ;  siff- 
niory^  of  hi^dship^  meaning  dominvm.  Thus,  in  The  Tempest,  Act  i.  scene  2, 
Prospero  says  of  his  dukedom:  "  Through  all  tlie  siptwries  it  was  the  first." 
Burghers  are  citizens.  8o,  in  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  scene  1,  the  deer  in  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  ^'  poor  dappled  fools,**  are  spoken  of  as  '*  bfting  native 
hurgken  of  this  desert  city.*' 
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Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  *  of  the  sea,  — 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

SoL  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth,' 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Pluckin^c  the  s^rass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads;' 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Sal^  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand,' 
Vailing  •  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought. 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But  tell  not  me :  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted,^® 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

6  Pageants  were  shows  of  various  kinds,  theatrical  and  others;  fix>m  a 
word  originally  meaning,  it  is  8aid,  a  high  stage  or  scafibld.  Pageants  of 
great  splendour,  with  gay  barges  nnd  other  parrtphemalia,  used  to  be  held 
upon  the  Thames.  Leicester  had  a  grand  pageant  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  the  water  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  when  she  visited  him  there  in 
1575;  described  in  Scott^s  Ktntlworth.  Perhaps  our  Fourth-of-JuIy  fireworks 
come  as  near  to  it  as  any  thing  now  in  use. 

8  Venture  is  what  is  i-iskfd;  exposed  to  *'  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and 
rocks/*  —  StiU^  second  line  below,  has  the  sense  of  corUinuaUy. 

7  Roat/s  are  anchoraffes ;  places  where  ships  ride  at  anchor  safely. 

8  Dock'd  in  sand  is  stranded.  —  Italian  ships  were  apt  to  be  named  from 
Andrea  Doria,  the  great  Genoese  Admiral. 

»  To  vail  is  to  /©«?«»•,  to  ielfalL 

^  A  bottom  is  a  transport-ship,  or  merchant-man* 
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Sal.  Why,  then  you  are  in  l6ve°    •*•  •  ^     '.*  -  * 

Ani.  Fie,  fie ! 

S<xL  Not  in  love  ndther  ?    Then  let's  say,  you're  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh  and  leap,  and  say  you're  merry 
'Cause  you're  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,*^ 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  fime : 
Borne  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect," 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
rhough  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.^* 

SoL  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  Irinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  ye  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

SaL  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made  you  merry, 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me.^* 

-471^.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  th'  occasion  to  depart 

J^nter  Bassanio,  Lobenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

SaL  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  wh^i  shall  we  laugh?  say,  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange : "  must  it  be  so? 

SaL  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

[^Exeunt  Salar.  and  Solan; 

Lor.  My  Lord  Bassanio,  since  you've  found  Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra.  You  look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world :  ^* 

11  Janus,  the  old  Latin  Sun-god,  who  gave  the  name  to  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, is  here  called  two-headed^  because  he  had  two  iaces,  one  on  either  side 
of  his  head.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  certain  antique«two-faced  imsj^es, 
one  face  being  grave,  the  other  merry,  or  a  gloomy  Saturn  on  one  side,  and 
a  laughing  Apollo  on  the  other. 

^  In  Sftaketpeare  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  a^aect  generally  has  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable.  —  Other^  the  singular  form,  was  sometimes 
used  with  the  plural  sense. 

^  Nestor  was  the  oldest  afid  gravest  of  the  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan 
war.  The  severest  £u:es  might  justly  laugh  at  what  he  should  pronounce 
laughable. 

**  Prevented^  in  old  language,  is  anticipated.  To  fn-eioent  is  literally  to  go 
before.  So  in  the  Prayer-Book^  17th  Sunday  after  Trinity :  "  That  thy  grace 
may  always /»*et7ent  and  follow  us/' 

^  Stranf/e  is  diatant,  iiranger-lUce. 

18  The  Poet  often  uses  reject  for  consideraiiwii.  So,  in  King  Lear,  i.  1 : 
'*  Love's  not  love,  when  it  is  mingled  with  rejects  that  stand  aloof  from  th' 
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Tlite5tioJ^;i^TiiW>dbwbuy:if  ^tU-'much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  cbang'd. 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  Fool :  ^' 

'With  mirth  and  laAghter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose,  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio,  — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks,  — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profotmd  conceit ;  ^® 
As  who  should  say,  lam  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  hark ! 

0  my  Antonio !  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing ;  who,^®  Tm  very  sure, 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion.  — 
CJome,  good  Lorenzo.  —  Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 
rU  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor,  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner-time. 

1  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra,.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 
Thou  shalt  not*know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

entire  point."  Near  the  end  of  this  play,  we  have  rapective  for  consider' 
aiive, 

^7  To  plap  the  Foot  is,  in  Gratiano*8  sense,  to  act  such  a  part  as  that  of 
Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It. 

18  Gmceit  for  conception  or  thouffht.    See  page  87,  note  5. 

^  AH  the  old  copies  have  when  instead  of  who,  thus  leaving  toould  damn 
without  a  subject.  —  The  f»»llowing  lines  refer  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
in  the  Gospelagainst  him  wlio  "  says  to  his  brother,  Tiiou  fool."  The  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is,  that  if  those  who  "only  are  reputed  wise  for  saj'ing  nothing  " 
should  go  to  talking,  they  would  be  apt  to  damn  their  hearers,  by  provoking 
them  to  utter  this. reproach.  Fool-gudgeon^  a  little  below,  appears  to  mean 
such  a  fish  as  any  fool  might  catch,  or  none  but  fools  would  care  to  catch. 
Gudgeon  was  the  name  of  a  small  ^h  very  easily  caught 
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Ant,  Farewell :  TU  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear.^ 

Grcu  Thanks,  i'  faith ;  for  silence  is  only  commendahle 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible.^ 

[^Exeunt  Gratia,  and  Lobek. 

Ant.  Is  that  any  thing  now  ? 

Bass.'  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth 
the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of  ?  ^ 

Bass.^  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port  ^ 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.®    To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
T*  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  1  pray  you,  ^f'ood  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  ^* 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advis^  watch,^ 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and,  by  adventuring  both, 


*  Gtnr  was  often  used  of  any  business,  maWer,  or  affair  in  hand. 

^  Not  good  for  the  matrimonial  marlcet.  unless  she  have  the  rare  gift  of 
silence  to  recommend  lier,  or  to  make  up  for  the  laclc  of  other  attractions. 

22  Pm't  is  btarinq^  cain'inge,  behaviour.  —  Next  line,  "  continuance  o/*." 

28  Gntf\l  is  plef/(/ed.  So  in  1  Ilennj  IV.  i.  3:  "That  men  of  your 
nobility  and  power  did  f/ftt/e  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf." 

2*  Arrows  were  variously  formed  for  diifer»^nt  ranges.  A  shaft  "of  the 
self-same  flight'*  was  an  arrow  made  for  shooting  the  s-me  distance.  —  His 
for  its,  which  was  not  then  »  legitimate  word.    See  p>ge  5-3,  note  22. 

26  Atlvheil  is  careful  tMlbrrnte.  So  Bacon  sav"  that  judire^s  ought  to  be 
"more  ndvi^i\m\\  confidant"  —  Observe,  *>»/je<t«////,  that  in  the  tixt  as  here 
set  forth,  —  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  old  copies,  —  iii  all  such  words,  c//,  when 
printed  in  full,  except  in  words  ending  in  ted,  always  makes  a  syllable  by 
Itself,  and  is  required  by  the  verse  to  be  so.    See  page  89,  note  6. 
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I  oft  found  both.    I  urge  this  childhood  prooj^* 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt^  — 
As  I  wUl  watch  the  aim,  —  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first 

Ant  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ;  ^ 
And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  makmg  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  ^  therefore  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left ; 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  ^sdrer  than  that  word, 
Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes  • 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia : 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  strand. 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  tie  means 

To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them,** 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant,  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea ; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do : 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 


^  The  Poet  elsewhere  has  childhood  in  the  sense  of.chUdUh, 

27  Circumstance  is  circumlocution.    Thus,  in  Hamlet^  i.  6 :  "  And  so,  with- 
out more  circumstance  at  all,  I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part'* 

28  Prest  is  prompt^  ready;  from  an  old  French  word.    Spenser  has  it  ro- 
peatedUr  in  the  same  sense.  ^  The  L&tm  prcesto  is  the  origin  of  it, 

20  Sometimes  and  sometime  were  used  indifferently  in  the  sense  of  ybr- 
merly. 

80  The  language  is  awkward:  "  as  one  of  them,"  we  should  say. , , , : 
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Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 

Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  [^Exeunt 

Scene  II.    Belmont.    A  Boom  in  Portia's  Home, 
Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  By  my  trotV  I^erissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of 
this  great  world. 

Ner,  You  would  be,  sweet  Madiyn,  if  your  miseries  were 
in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are :  and  yet, 
for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing.  It  is  no  small  happiness, 
therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean :  superfluity  comes  sooner 
by  white  hairs,^  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Por.  Grood  sentences,  and  well  pronounc'd. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por,  K  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages 
princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own 
instructions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teach- 
ing. The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,*  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness  the 
youth,  to  sfip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.  But 
this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband. — 
O  me,  the  word  choose  !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would, 
nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter 
curb'd  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father.  —  Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa, 
that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none  ? 

Ner,  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy  men  at  their 
death  have  good  inspirations :  therefore,  the  lottery  that  he 
hath  devised  in  these  three  chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  — 
whereof  who  chooses  his  meaning  chooses  you  —  will  no 
doubt  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you 
shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection 
towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come? 

Pot,  I  pray  thee  over-name  them,  and  as  thou  namest 
them,  I  will  describe  them ;  and,  according  to  my  description, 
level  at  my  affection.* 

Ner,  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  Prince. 

1  Tmili  is  but  an  old  fonn  of  truth. 

2  That  is,  saperfluity  sooner  acquires  white  hairs;  becomes  old.  We  still 
say,  how  did  lie  come  6^  it?  —  The  quartos  have  "  no  mean  happiness,"  which 
makes  a  poor  jinele  with  **  seated  in  the  mean.^* 

*  This  use  of  wood  was  very  common.    See  page  92,  note  9. 

<  Lwei  at  ii  guess  or  infer.    The  Poet  uses  aim  m  the  same  sense. 
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For.  Ay,  that's  a  colt  *  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk 
of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his 
own  good  parts,  that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much 
afraid  my  lady  his  mother  play'd  false  with  a  smith. 

J^er.  Then  is  there  the  County  Palatine. 

Por.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should  say,  An 
you  will  not  have  me,  choose.  He  hears  merry  tales,  and 
smiles  not:  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher 
when  he  grows  old,®  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in 
his  youth.  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  Death's-head  with  a 
bone  in  his  mouth  than  to  either  of  these.  God  defend  me 
from  these  two ! 

27er,  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,'  Monsieur  le  Bon? 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man. 
In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker :  but  he  !  why,  he 
hath  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit 
of  frowning  than  the  Count  Palatine :  he  is  every  man  in  no 
man :  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a-capering ;  he  will 
fence  with  his  own  shadow.  K  I  should  marry  him,  I  should 
marry  twenty  husbands.  K  he  would  despise  me,^  I  would 
forgive  him;  for,  if  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never 
requite  him. 

J^er.  What  say  you  then  to  Faulconbridge,  the  young 
baron  of  England? 

Por, '  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  he  understands 
not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ; 
and  you  will  come  into  the  court  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor 
penny-worth  in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper  man's  picture ;  * 
but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb  show?^^  How 
oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy, 
his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,^^  and  his 
behaviour  everywhere. 

^  The  Neapolitans  were  eminently  skilled  in  horsemanship.  —  Colt  is  u^ed 
for  a  witless,  hend}',  gav  youngster. 

•  "  The  weeping  philosopher  "  was  Heraclitus  of  F.phesus,  who  became  a 
complete  recluse,  and  retreated  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived  on  pot-herbs. 
He  was  called  '*the  weeping  philosopher"  because  he  mourned  over  the 
follies  of  mankind,  iust  as  Democritus  was  called  "  the  laughing  philosopher  " 
because  he  laughed  at  them.  Perhaps  Portia  has  in  mind  the  precept,  **  Me" 
joice  with  those  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 

"^  By  and  ofyvere  among  the  words  not  fully  differentiated  in  the  Poet's 
time.  So  again,  in  Act  ii.  scene  9 :  *'  That  many  may  be  meant  by  the  fool 
multitude."    See  page  88,  note  18. 

B  Would  for  should ;  the  two  words  being  often  used  indifferently.  So  a 
little  after:  "  You  sAou/c?  refuse  to  perform."  See  preceding  note 'and  ref- 
erence. 

^  A  proper  man  is  a  handwmt  man. 

10  For  an  instance  of  dumb  show^  see  Hamlet^  Act  iii.  scene  2. 

11  Bonnet  and  hat  have  changed  places  with  each  other,  sines  the  Post** 
time. 
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Ner.  What  thitik  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,^^  his  neighbour  ? 

Par.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ;  for  he 
borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he 
would  pay  him  again  when  he  was  able :  I  think  the  French- 
man became  his  surety,  and  seal'd  under  for  another.^ 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony's nephew? 

P<yi\  Very  vilely  in  the  morning  when  he  is  sober,  and 
most  vilely  in  the  aftem6on  when  he  is  drunk :  when  he  is 
best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.  An  the  wot-st  fall  that  ever 
fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner,  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the  right  cas- 
ket, you  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father's  will,  if  you 
should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Par,  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee,  set  a 
deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket ; "  for,  if 
the  Devil  be  widiin,  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he 
will  choose  it.  I  will  do  any  tlung,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be 
married  to  a  sponge. 

Nier^  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  these  lords : 
they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determination;  which  is, 
indeed,  to  return  to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no 
more  suit,  unless  you  ,may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than 
your  father's  imposition,^^  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Par.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,^*  I  will  die  as  chaste 
as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of  my  father's 

^  So  in  the  quartos.  In  the  folio  Scottish  was  changed  to  other;  doubt- 
less on  account  of  King  Jiimes. 

^  To  seal  was  to  smscvibt ;  as  Antonio  afterwards  says,  "  IMl  seal  to  such 
a  bond."  The  principal  sealed  to  a  bond,  his  surety  sealed  under.  The 
meaning  therefore  is,  that  the  Frenchman  became  surety  for  another  box  of 
the  enr,  to  be  given  in  repayment  of  the  first. 

1*  The  torttng  casket.    So,  in  King  John,  iv.  2 :  "  Standing  on  slippers 
#»whieh  his  nimble  haste  had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet." 

.  ifi  Sort  appears  to  be  here  used  in  the  sense  of  lot;  from  the  Lntin  sors. 
So,  in  TroUus  and  Cressida,  i.  8 :  **  Let  blockish  Ajax  draw  the  sort  to  fight 
witii  Hector." — ^*  Your  father's  imposition"  means  the  conditions  imposed 
by  vour  father. 

^  Shakespeare  here  turns  the  word  sibyl  into  a  proper  name.  That  he 
knew  it  to  be  8  generic,  not  an  individual  name,  nppears  in  Othello,  iii.  4 : 
**  A  sibyl,  that  had  numberM  in  the  world  the  Sun  to  course  two  hundred 
compares,  in  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work."  Bacon,  in  his  l^ssay  0/ 
Delays,  also  uses  the  word  as  n* proper  name:  "  Fortune  is  like  the  market 
where,  many  times,  if  vou  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall ;  and  again,  it 
is  sometimes  like  Sibytud  offer,  which  at  first  ofi'ereth  the  commoditv  at  the 
full,  then  consumeth  part  and  p:irr,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price."  The  par- 
ticular Sib}'!  referred  to  by  Portia  is  probabU'  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  so  named  . 
from  Cumse  in  Italy,  where  she  had  her  prophetic  seat.  Apollo  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  offered  to  grant  any  request  she  might  make.  Her  reques^t  was 
tlMtt  fihe  might  live  as  many  years  as  she  held  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand. 
She  forgot  to  ask  for  the  continuance  of  her  beauty  also,  and  so  had  a  ratber 
hard  bargain  of  it 
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will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable;  for 
there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence, 
and  I  pray  Grod  grant  them  a  fair  departure.^^ 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  fisither's  time,  a 
Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  com- 
pany of  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat? 

Por,  Yes,  yes;  it  was  Bassanio:  as  I  think,  so  was  he 
caU'd. 

Net,  True,  Madam :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  fool- 
ish  eyes  look'd  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Pot,  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him  worthy 
of  thy  praise.  — 

EnfkJter  a  Servant. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Serv.  The  four  stmngers  ^'  seek  for  you.  Madam,  to  take 
their  leave ;  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the 
Prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings  word,  the  Prince  his  master 
will  be  here  to-night. 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  heart  as 
I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his 
approach:  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint "^^  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive 
me.^ 

CJome,  Nerissa.  —  Sirrah,  go  before.  — 
Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at 
the  door.  [^Mceuni. 

Scene  HE.     Venice,    A  puUic  Place, 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shtlock. 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats, — well. 
JBms.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 
Shy,  For  three  months,  —  well. 

Bass,  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be  bound. 
Shy,  Antonio  shall  become  bound,  —  well. 
Bass,  May  you  stead  me  ?  ^    Will  you  pleasure  me  ?     Shall 
I  know  your  answer  ? 

17  So  in  the  (^nartos:  the  folio,  "7  toitk  them  a  fair  departure."  The 
change  was  made  m  pursuance  of  a  statute,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Jam^, 
1603-4,  against  desecrating  the  sacred  names.  I  prefer  what  the  Poet^s  own 
genius  dictated,  to  what  was  done  by  Act  of  Parliament 

18  An  oversight,  perhaps.    There  were  six  of  them. 

Id  Condition  is  temper,  disposition.  So  used  continually  by  Shake.speare, 
and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

20  Devils  were  imagined  and  represented  as  of  dark  colour.  So,  in 
Othello^  lago  savs  to  Brabantio,  "  The  Devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you," 
referring  to  the  "Moor's  colour.  —  Shrift  is  &mfession. 

1  Another  instance  of  the  undifierentiated  use  of  words.  Instead  of 
fTia^v  we  i^euld  use  oem  or nn//..  See  note  8f  preceding  scene. 
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Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  and  Antonio 
bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

Shy.  Ho !  no,  no,  no,  no ;  —  my  meaning,  in  saying  he  is  a 
good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient 
Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition :  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to 
Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand  moreover  upon 
the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England ; 
and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad.^  But  ships 
are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water- 
rats,  land-thieves  and  water-thieves,  —  I  mean,  pirates :  and 
then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The  man 
is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient  Three  thousand  ducats;  —  I 
think  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and,  that  I  may  be  assured, 
I  will  bethink  me.    May  I  speak  with  Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smeU  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  Devil  into.'  I  will  buy 
with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so 
following ;  but  I  will  not  eat  witii  you,  drink  with  you,  nor 
I»ray  with  you.  What  news  on  the  Rialto?  —  Who  is  he 
conies  here? 

MUer  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  Signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [^Aside."]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  I 
I  hate  hun  for  he  is  a  Christian ;  * 
But  more,  for  that  in  low  simplicity 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice.* 

3  Squandered  here  means  simply  scattered,  dispersed  j  a  fVequent  usage  of 
the  time. 

s  Alluding  to  the  permission  given  to  the  Lef^ion  of  devils  to  enter  into 
the  herd  of  swine:  St.  Luke  viii.  83.  —  Hahilaiion  is  used  of  the  body;  th^ 
dwelling-place,  in  this  instance,  of  the  devils. 

^  For  was  often  used  with  the  exact  sense  of  our  because. 

^  Usance^  usury ^  and  interest  were  all  terms  of  precisely  the  same  import 
in  Shakespeare's  time ;  there  being  then  no  such  law  or  custom  whereby 
usury  has  since  come  to  mean  the  taking  of  interest  above  a  certain  rate. 
How  the  taking  of  interest,  at  whatever  rate,  was  commonly  esteemed,  is 
shown  in  Lord  Sacon*s  Jilssay  of  Usury^  where  he  mentions  the  popular  ar- 
guments against  it:  **That  the  usurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-breaker, 
because  his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday;  that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first 
law  that  was  made  lor  mankind  after  the  fall,  which  was,  *  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  ftica  Shalt  thou  eat  bread ;  *  that  u»tr*rs  should  have  orange-iaumy  bonntU 
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If  I  can  catch  him  once  npon  the  hip,* 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation  ;  and  he  rails, 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congr^ate, 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 

Which  he  calls  interest :  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 

K  I  forgive  him ! 

Bass,  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

iSky.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats :  What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  furnish  me.     But,  soft !  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ?  —  [7b  Ant.]  Rest  you  fair,  good  Signior ; 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths.    . 

Ant,  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom.  —  Is  he  yet  possess'd ' 
How  much  you  would  ? 

Shy,  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats* 

Ant,  And  for  three  months. 

Shf/.  I  had  forgot ;  —  three  months ;  you  told  me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond ;  and,  let  me  see,  —  But  hear  you : 
Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant,  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shf/,  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep,  — 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third,®  — 

Ant,  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy,  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say, 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd. 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire. 


because  they  do  Judaize ;  that  it  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money, 
and  the  like."  The  words  in  Italic  show  that  usury  was  regarded  as  a  badge 
of  Judaism. 

A  Some  explain  this  as  a  phrase  of  wrestling;  others,  of  hunting.  To 
have  one  on  the  hip  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  him ;  as  wheu  a  wrestler 
seized  his  antagonist  by  that  part,  or  a  hound  a  deer. 

7  Possessed  was  often  used  for  infoitned.  —  IJxcetSf  second  line  before, 
means  in  excess  of  the  sum  lent;  that  is,  imteresL 

8  The  third,  reckoning  Abraham  himself  as  the  first. -^  See 
xxvii.  „  . 
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Tbis  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not.* 

Ant,  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serVd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  sway'd  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  ^°  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast. 
But  note  me,  Signior. 

Ant,  Mark  yon  this,  Bassanio, 

The  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath !  ^ 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats ;  —  'tis  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve, — then,  let  me  see,  the  rate  — 

-471^.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you  ? 

Shy,  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Risdto,  you  have  rated  me  ^^ 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog. 
And  spet  ^  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Gro  to  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys :  you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold:  moneys  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 
Hath  a  dog  money  f  is  it  possible^ 

8  See  Genesis  xxx.  31-43. 

w  That  is,  inserted  in  the  Scriptures. 

11  Falsehood  here  means  knavery^  treachery,  as  truth  is  sometimes  used 
for  honesty. 

^  In  this  scene  we  have  already  had  "  on  the  Rialto,'*  and  *'  upon  the 
Rialto.''  Concerning  the  place  meant,  Rogers  thus  speaks  in  one  of  the 
note»  to  his  poem  on  Italy:  ^*  Rinlto  is  the  name,  not  of  the  bridge,  but  of 
the  island  from  which  it  is  called;  and  the  Venetians  say  il  ponle  di  RitiltUy 
as  we  say  Westminster-bridge.  In  that  island  is  the  exchange ;  and  I  have 
often  walked  there  as  on  classic  ground.  In  the  days  of  Antonio  and  Bas- 
sanio  it  was  second  to  none.'* 

^  So  in  the  old  copies,  but  commonly  changed  to  spit.  As  an  old  form 
of  the  word,  and  as  giving  a  Shylockian  tang  to  the  speech,  spet  ought  to  be 
retained.  —  Gaberdine  was  a  long,  coarse  outer  garment  or  frock.  Cnliban, 
in  Tkt>  Tmpest,  li.  2,  wean  one  big  enough,  it  seems,  to  wrap  both  himself 
and  Trinculo  in. 
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A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  f  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this,  — 

Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spumed  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  caWd  me  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
rU  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  f 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
K  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  "  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who  if  he  break,^*  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy,  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  I 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit  ^* 
Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you'll  not  hear  me : 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant,  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show : 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
K  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith ;  I'll  4seal  to  such  a  bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me : 
m  rather  dwell  ^'  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O,  &ther  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are^ 
Whose  own  hard  dealing  teaches  them  suspect 

1*  Breed  is  intere$tj  money  bred  from  the  principal. 
^  For  this  uniting  of  the  relative  and  personal  pronouns,  who  and  Ae,  in 
one  subject,  see  page  39,  note  2. 

^^  JJoit  was  a  small  Italian  coin,  considerably  lets  than  our  cent 
^7  That  is,  conltnKc,  or  afrid*. 


f 
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The  thoughts  of  others ! — Pray  you,  tell  me  this : 

If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 

By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture? 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.    I  say, 

To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship : 

If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Ant,  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Sht/.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's : 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  st^ght ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard  ^' 
Of  an  imthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [JEbnCfc 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

A7ii.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay ; 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  [^JExeuni. 


ACT  XL    Scene  I.    Belmont.    A  Boom  in  Pobtia's  House. 

Flourish  of  Comets.     Miter  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  his 
Train  ;  Portia,  Nerissa,  and  other  of  her  Attendants. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  bumish'd  Sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,^  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  ^  by  my  love  I  swear, 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clim^ 

18  Fearful  guard  is  a  guard  that  is  not  to  be  trusted,  but  gives  cause  of 
fear.    To  Year  was  anciently  to  give  as  well  as  feel  terrors. 

1  Red  blood  is  a  traditionary  sign  of  courage.  Thus  Macbeth  calls  one 
of  his  frighted  soldiers  a  lily-liver' d  boy;  iigain,  in  this  play,  cowards  are 
said  to  have  livers  as  white  as  milk;  and  an  effeminate  man  is  termed  a 
mtStsop. 

2  Fear  was  often  used  as  a  transitive  verb,  in  the  sense  of  frighten  or  ter- 
rify.   See  last  note  of  preceding  scene.  

o 
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Have  lov'd  it  too.    I  would  not  change  this  hue. 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes ; ' 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 
And  hedged  me  by  his  will,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  Prince,  then  stood  as  hxc 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet 
For  my  affection. 

Mon  Even  for  that  I  thank  you : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince  * 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman,  — 
I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady :  But,  alas  the  while  ! 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,^  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  Fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  un worthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advis'd. 

Mor.  Nor  will  not :  Come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 

s  She  means  that  reason  and  judgment  have  a  voice  potential  in  her  mat- 
rimonial thoughts.    Nice  has  somewhat  the  sense  oi  fanciful  here. 

*  A  "  History  of  the  Wars  between  the  Turks  and  Persians,"  translated 
fVom  the  Italian*,  was  published  in  London  in  1595;  from  which  Shakespenre 
might  have  learned  thnt  ^^Sojffi^  an  ancient  word  signifying  a  wise  man/'  was 
"grown  to  be  the  common  name  of  the  Emperors  of  Persia."  I»mael  Sophi 
is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  what  was  called  the  Suffavian  dynasry. 
The  same  potentate  is  twice  referred  to  in  Twelfth  Ni(jhL  —  >olymau  the 
Magnificent  had  an  unfortunate  campaign  with  the  Persians  in  1535. 

fi  If  they  stal:e  the  question  of  which  is  the  braver  man  upon  a  game  of 
dice.  — Lichas  was  the  servant  or  page  of  Hercules,  who  ignorantly  brought  i 

to  his  master  from  Dejanira  the  poisoned  shirt.     Hercules  was  a  descendant  1 

of  Alceus,  and  so  is  called,  in  the  Greek  idiom,  Alcides. 
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Par,  First,  forward  to  the  Temple :  •  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  he  made. 

Mor,  Grood  fortune  then ! 

To  make  me  hless'd,  or  cursed'st  among  men.  \Ex6unL 

Scene  IL     Venict,    A  Street. 

Miter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 

Zaun,  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from 
this  Jew  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elhow,  and  tempts 
me,  saying  to  me,  —  Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot, 
or  good  Uobho,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take 
the  start,  run  away:  My  conscience  says,  —  No;  take  heed, 
honest  Launcelot;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo,  or,  as  aforesaid, 
honest  Launcelot  Gobbo  ;  do  not  run  ;  scorn  running  with  thy 
heels.  "Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack :  Via ! 
says  the  fiend ;  ^  away  !  says  die  fiend ;  for  the  Heavens^  rouse 
up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my  con- 
science, hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely 
to  me,  —  My  honest  friend  Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man*s 
son,  —  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son ;  for,  indeed,  my  father 
did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,']|3  had  a  kind  of 
taste;  —  well,  my  conscience  says,  Launcelot,  budge  not. 
Budge,  says  the  fiend :  budge  not,  says  my  conscience.  Con- 
science, say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well : 
to  be  rul'd  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my 
master,  who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to 
run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  rul'd  by  the  fiend,  who, 
saving  your  reverence,'  is  the  Devil  himself.  Certainly  the 
Jew  is  the  very  Devil  incarnation ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my 
conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience,  to  ofier  to  counsel 
me  to  stay  with  the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly 
counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  command- 
ment ;  I  will  run. 

*  That  is,  to  the  church,  to  take  the  oath  mentioned  just  before,  and  de> 
scribed  more  particularly  in  the  eighth  scene  of  this  Act  Bibles  were  not 
kept  in  private  houses  in  the  Poet's  time. 

1  Villi  is  Italian,  meaning,  away! — To  scorn  a  thing  with  the  heels 
appears  to  have  been  an  old  phrase  for  spuming  or  kicking  at  a  thing. 
Snakespeare  has  the  phrase  ag^in  in  Much  Ado  abJut  Nothing,  iii.  4.  Laun- 
celot seems  to  be  in  cnase  of  a  quibble  between  the  heels  as  used  in  kicking, 
and  the  heels  as  used  in  running. 

*  For  the  Heavens  was  merely  a  petty  oath.  To  make  the  fiend  conjure 
Launcelot  to  do  a  thing  for  Heaven's  salce,  is  a  specimen  of  that  '*'  acute  non- 
lense  **  which  Barrow  makes  one  of  the  species  of  wit. 

s  Saving  j^r  reverence  is  a  sort  of  apologetic  phrase  for  sayinji;  some- 
thing lewd  or  coarse  or  profane;  somewhat  like  our,  ^  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
lay  so."  ''  God  save  the  mark,**  and  "  God  bless  the  mark,"  are  phrases  of 
similar  import. 
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Miter  old  Gobbo,  tatth  a  Basket. 

Gob.  Master  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the  way 
to  Master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  [Asitle.']  O  Heayens,  this  is  my  true-beccotten  £Kdier ! 
who,  bemi  more  than  sand-blind,  high^rayd-bl^d,  knows  me 
not : - llill  try  confusions  with  ^^ 

Gob,  Master  young  gentleman^  I  pray  you,  which  is  the 
way  to  Master  Jew's  ? 

Zaun,  Tom  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning,  but, 
at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ;  marry,  at  the  yery^ 
next  turning  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  tha: 
Jew's  house. 

Gob..  By  Grod's  sonties,*  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwells  with  him, 
dwell  with  him  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  Master  liauncelot? — [^Aside.'] 
Mark  me  now;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters.  —  [7b  Mm.] 
Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  No  mastery  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son:^  his  £sither, 
though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  Grod  be 
thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  le#1iis  father-be  what  'a  will,  we  talk  of  young 
Master  Launcelot 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir.^ 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech  you, 
talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo,  Master  Launcelot  Talk  not  of  Master 
Launcelot,  fether;  for  the  young  gentleman  —  according  to 
Fates  and  Destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the  Sisters  Three,- 
and  such  branches  of  learning — is,  indeed,  deceased;  or,  as 
you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  Heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my- 
age,  my  very  prop. 

^  This  is  uanally  printed  concluwmi^  following  one  of  the  fioartos.  The 
other  quarto  and  the  folio  have  confusions.  To  try  conclusums  is,  in  old  lan- 
^age,  to  try  experiments.  Try  confusions  is  a  Gobboism,  like  ^*  the  Devil 
incarnation"  above. 

6  God's  sonties  was  probably  a  corruption  of  God's  saintSf  in  old  language 
sauncles. 

0  Master^  which  we  have  bled  and  disbrained  into  mister,  meant  some- 
thing in  the  Poet's  time,  as  a  title  of  respect.    Shakespeare  himself  had  no 
right  to  the  title  till  he  got  his  father  made  into  a  gentleman  b}'  procuring 
for  liim  a  coat  of  arms  firom  the  Herald's  College. 
.   7  It  appears  that  old  Gobbo  himself  was  named  Launcelot:  hence  in  the 
next  speech  Launcelot  junior  asks  him  if  he  talks  of  young  Master  Launcelot - 
The  reader  will  see  that  Launcelot  senior  scruples  to  give  blf  80Q  the  title, f^l^ 
matter. 
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Laun.  [AsideJ]  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post,  a 
staff,  or  a  prop  ?  ^ —  [  jTo  Mm.']  Do  you  not  know  me,  fa&er  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gentleman ; 
bat,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy  —  God  rest  his  soul  I  — 
aliye,  or  dead  ? 

Lawn,  Do  you  not  know  me,  father? * 

ixoh.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know  you  not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might  fail  of 
tbe  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  Either  that  knows  his  own  child. 
Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your  son.  \Kneeh^ 
fffith  his  hack  to  him,']  Give  me  your  blessing:  truth  will 
come  to  light;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long,  —  a  man's  son 
may ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out 

Gob,  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up:  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Lavn,  Pray  you,  let's  have -no  more  fooling  about  it,  but 
give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was, 
your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

€roh,  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that :  but  I  am 
Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and  I  am  sure  Margery  your  wife 
is  my  mother. 

Gob,  Her  name  is  Margery  indeed :  I'll  be  sworn,  if  thou 
be^Launcelot^  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood.  {Taking 
hold  of  his  back  hair,]  Lord  worshipp'd  might  He  be! 
what  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy 
dun,  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  ^  has  on  his  tail.^^ 

Laun,   [Rising']   It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 

f-ows  backward :  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail  than 
have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 
Gob,  Lord,  how  art  thou  chang'd  1     How  dost  thou  and  thy 
master  agree  ?    I  have  brought  him  a  present.     How  'gree 
you  now? 

Laun,  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have  set  up 
my  rest"  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  run  some 
ground.  My  master's  a  very  Jew :  Give  him  a  present !  give 
him  a  halter :  I  am  &mish'd  in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every 
finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.     Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come : 

*  It  was  customary  for  young  people  to  address  any  old  man  or  woman  as 
father  or  mother.  Hence  old  Gobbo  does  not  recognize  his  son  on  being 
cftUed  father  by  him. 

*  That  is,  Mfi/l!-borse,  or  horse  that  goes  in  the  shafts.  PhiU  is  usually 
printed  tkUl ;  the  editors  probably  not  knowing  tbat/>Attf  or  Jill  was  a  common 
form  of  ihiU. 

^  A  stage  tradition  makes  vonng  Launcelot  turn  the  back  of  his  head 
to  the  old  man,  instead  of  his  cnin. 

-  U  A  phrase  from  the  old  game  of  primero;  meaning,  to  stand  upon  the 
cards  you  have  in  hand,  hoping  yomr  adversary's  hand  will  prove  w^rse^ 
Hiaoe  to  make  tip  one^s  mind,  or  l>e  determined. 
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give  me  your  present  to  one  Master  Bassanio,  who  indeed 
gives  rare  new  liveries :  K  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  nm  as  far 
as  God  has  any  ground.^* —  O,  rare  fortune !  here  comes  the 
man: — to  him,  &ther ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any 
longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonardo,  and  other  Followers 

Bdss.  You  may  do  so ;  but  let  it  be  so  hasted,  that  supper 
be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock.  See  these  letters 
delivered ;  put  the  liveries  to  making ;  and  desire  Gratiano  to 
come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant, 

Laun,  To  him,  fiftlh^c 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship ! 

JBass.  Gramercy !  ^  "Would*st  thou  aught  with  me? 

Gob,  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy,  — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man,  that 
would,  sir,  —  as  my  father  shall  specify,  — 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one^v^ould  say,  to 
serve,  — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the  Jew, 
and  I  have  a  desire  —  as  my  father  shall  specify,  — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's  reverence) 
are  scarce  cater-cousins,"  — 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew  having 
done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me  —  as  my  father,  being,  I  hope, 
an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto  you,  — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves  '*  that  I  would  bestow 
upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is,  — 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself,  as 
your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old  man ;  and,  though 
I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both :  —  What  would  you  ? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well ;  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy  suit : 
Shylock  thy  master  spoke  with  me  this  day, 

12  We  must  remember  that  in  Venice  it  was  not  easy  to  find  ground 
enough  to  run  upon. 

18  Grtal  thanks  !  from  the  French  grand  merci. 
^*  Cater-cousin  is  commonly  explained  fourth  cousin;  ca<«r  being,  it  is 
said,  from  the  French  quaire. 

i'^  Tliere  has  been  no  little  speculation  among  the  later  critics,  whether 
Shakefspeare  ever  visited  Itsily.  Mr.  C.  A.  Brown  argues  strongly  that  he 
did,  and  refers  to  this  passage  among  others  in  proof  of  it:  "Where  did  he 
leani  of  an  old  vilLiger's  comim;  into  the  city  with  *  a  dish  of  doves  *  as  a 
present  to  his  son's  master  V  A  present  thus  given,  and  incur  days  too,  and 
of  doves,  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy.  I  myself  have  partaken  there,  with 
due  relish,  in  memory  of  poor  old  Gobbo,  oif  a  dish  of  doves,  presented  bjf 
the  fistther  of  a  servauU** 
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And  hath  preferr'd  thee  ;^*  if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun,  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between  my 
master  Shylock  and  you,  sir :  you  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir, 
and  he  hath  enough.^^ 

BdSs.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.  —  Go,  father,  with  thy  son.  — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out,  —  [7b  his  followers  j\  Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows'  ;^^  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in :  —  I  cannot  get  a  service,  no ;  —  I  have 
ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head.  —  Well,  [^Looking  on  his  palm.'] 
if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,^'**  which  doth  offer  to 
swear  upon  a  book,  I  shall  have  good  fortune !  —  Go  to ;  here's 
a  simple  line  of  life !  ^  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives !  Alas, 
fifteen  wives  is  nothing !  aleven  widows  and  nine  maids  is  a 
simple  coming-in  for  one  man ;  and  then  to  'scape  drowning 
thrice ;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feath- 
er-bed;—  here  are  simple 'scapes ! -^  Well,  if  Fortune  be  a 
woman,  she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear.^^  —  Father,  come ; 
m  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

[^ExewU  Launcelot  and  old  Gobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this : 
These  things  being  bought  and  orderly  bestow'd. 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee ;  go. 

Leon*  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Grcu  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.  \^ExiU 

lA  R«oommerultd\\i^*^  oflen  so  used. 

17  ^*  He  that  hath  the  grace  of  God  hath  enough,"  or  something  such, 
appears  to  have  been  "  the  old  proverb  *'  in  question. 

w  That  is,  ornamented.  Ganrds  were  trimmings,  facings,  or  other  orna- 
ments, such  as  gold  and  silver  lace 

19  Lamiceiot,  applauding  himself  for  his  success  with  Bassanio,  and  look- 
ing into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  wiiich  by  fortune-tellers  is  called  the  uMey 
breaks  out  into  the  following  reflection:  **  Well,  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a 
f-Mfy'T  table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear  uoon  a  book,  t  shall  have  good  for- 
tune; **  thnt  is,  a  table  which  doth  not  only  promise,  out  offer  to  swear  upon  a 
book,  (hut  I  shall  have  good  fortune. 

^  The  line  in  the  pa  m  pa^sin^;  round  the  root  of  the  thumb  was  called 
the  line  of  life ;  that  which  begins  near  the  root  of  the  VutU  finger,  and  ex- 
tends towards  the  root  of  the  fore-fingfr,  was  the  line  of  fortune. 

*l  Ijiuucelot  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  chiromancy,  which  in  his  time 
had  its  learned  professors  and  practitioners  no  le«s  than  astrology.  In  1558 
nkras  put  forth  a  book  by  John  Indagine,  entitled  ^*  Brief  introductions,  both 
lititural,  pie  isant,  and  also  delectable,  unto  the  Art  of  Chiromancy,  or  man- 
liat  divination,  and  Physiognomy :  with  circumstances  upon  the  faces  of  the 
-filipis.*'  **A  simple  line  of  life"  written  in  the  palm  was  cause  of  exul- 
\Atmn  to  wiser  ones  than  young^  Gobbo.  **  The  edge  of  a  feather-bed  "  is 
probably  an  absurd  variation  of  the  phrase  '*  the  edge  of  the  sword.** 

S3  See  Act  i.  scene  1,  note  20. 
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Gra,  Signior  Bassanio, — 

Bass.  Gratiano! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Ba^s.  You  haye  obtained  it 

Gra.  Nay,  you  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go 
With  you  to  Belmont 

Ba^,  Why,  the^  you  must     But  hear  thee,  Gratiano : 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  Toice ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal.     Pray  thee,  take  pain 
T'  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to,** 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  ^        Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me: 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay,  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hoocl  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,^  and  sigh,  and  say  amen  j 
,Use  all  th'  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well-studied  in  a  sad  ostent  ^ 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra»  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night^ 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity : 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment     But  fare  you  well : 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra»  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  m.     Hie  Same.    A  Room  in  Sh^d^s  Bouse. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jess.  I'm  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 

^  MUconUru'd  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  is  spelt  mMcoti- 
tUr^d  in  the  old  copies.    See  page  84,  note  22. 

^  People  used  to  keep  their  hats  on  while  eating  dinner.  While  grace 
was  saving,  they  were  expected  to  take  the  hat  off  and  hold  it  over  the  ey^. 

2&  That  is,  grave  appearance ;  ahim  of  staid  and  serious  behaviour.  wUmA 
is  a  word  very  commonly  used  for  show  among  old  dramatic  writen* 

M  Gouge  18  measure. 
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Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
Bat  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee : 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly ; 
And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with^  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu;  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.^  Most  beautiful 
pagan,  most  sweet  Jew !  These  foolish  drops  do  somewhat 
drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu !  [^ExiU 

Jess.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot  — 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.  —  O  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, 
Become  a  Quristian,  and  thy  loving  wife !  [Exit 


Scene  IV.     7%c  Same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Gbatiako,  Lobbnzo,  Salabino,  cmd  Solakio. 

Lor,  'NB.jy  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Grcu  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

SaL  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers.* 

SoL  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd,^ 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock:  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  vnth  a  Letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news? 

Loan.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,'  it  shall  seem 
to  signify. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand :  in  £uth,  'tis  a  £ur  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  pap^  that  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Gra.  .  Love-news,  in  futh; 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

37  EMbit  is  a  Gobboism  for  inhibit ;  that  is,  prevent  or  retbram, 

1  Old  lanffuagef  meaning  the  same  as  bespoken  torch-bearers  for  vs. 

>  QnuwU^.  dwived  from  the  Latin  cmptus^  was  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  gractful,  elegant. 

"S  An  and  an  «/*  were  much  in  use  with  the  simple  force  of  t^.  —  Break  up 
is  <^  Uagnage  ^  drddb  ^pe». 
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Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Loom.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  ih^  Jew  to  sup  to- 
night with  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this.    [  Giving  him  money ^  Tell  gen- 
tle Jessica 
I  will  not  fail  her :  speak  it  privately ; 

Gro.  —  Grentlemen,  \_Exit  Launcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 
T  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer.* 

SclL  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

SoL  And  so  will  I. 

Lor,  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  GraUano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

SaL  'Tis  good  we  do  so.  \_Exeuni  Salar.  otw?  Solan. 

Grou  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 

Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  ftimish'd  with  j 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  Heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ; 
And  never  dare  Misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse,  — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew.* 
Come,  go  with  me :  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [^ExeunU 

Scene  V.     7^e  Same.    Before  Shylock's  Bouse. 
Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio :  — 
What,  Jessica !  —  thou  shalt  not  gormandize. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me,  —  What,  Jessica !  — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out.  — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Whp  bids  thee  call  ?  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could  do  noth*  ^ 

ing  without  bidding.  | 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jess.  Call  you  ?     What  is  your  will  ? 
Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 

*  The  prepositions  of^  with,  and  by,  were  often  used  indifferently.  So,  in 
Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning :  *'  He  is  invested  of  a  precedent  di^o* 
aition/'    See  page  106,  note  7.  a 

S  FaithUu  is  simply  without  faith,  unbelieving.  i 
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There  are  my  keys. — But  wherefore  should  I  go? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon  ^ 

The  prodigal  Christian.^  —  Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house.  —  I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go :  my  young  master  doth  expect 
your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his.* 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together,  —  I  will  not  say 
you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you  do,  then  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last  ^ 
at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falHng  out  that  year  on  Ash* 
Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

^y.  What,  are  there  masks  ?  —  Hear  you  me,  Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  die  drum, 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck'd  Me^^ 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street, 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces :  * 
But  stop  my  house's  ears, — I  mean  my  casements ; 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.  —  By  Jacob's  staff,**  I  swear 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go.  —  Gro  you  before  me,  sirrah ; 
Say,  I  will  come. 


1  In  Act  i.  Bcene  3,  Shylock  says,  "  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
yon,  nor  pray  with  you.''  Did  the  Poet  commit  an  oversight,  or  did  he 
mean  to  put  the  Jew  at  odds  with  himself  out  of  hatred  to  the  Christian  ? 

2  Beproach  is  a  Gohboism  for  approach^  as,  in  a  former  scene, yit<t</^  is 
for  certify.  Shylock  chooses  to  take  him  in  the  sense  of  reproach.  And  he 
expects  Bassanio*s  reproach  through  the  bankruptcy  of  Antonio.  This  may 
have  some  bearing  on  the  question  whether  Sh3rlocK  has  any  hand  in  getting 
np  the  reports  of  Antonio's  '*  losses  at  sea,"  which  reports,  it  seems,  turn  out 
£use  at  last. 

«  Kaster-Monday.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  thus  explained  by  Stowe: 
**  In  the  34th  of  £dward  III.,  the  14th  of  April,  and  the  morrow  after  Easter- 
day,  King  Edward,  with  his  host,  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris:  which  day 
was  full  dark  of  mist  and  hail,  and  so  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on 
their  horses*  backs  with  the  cold.  Wherefore  unto  this  day  it  hath 
been  called  Blach- Monday.^*  —  Bleeding  at  the  nose  was  anciently  considered 
ominous. 

^  One  of  the  quartos  and  the  folio  have  squealing.  There  has  been  some 
dispute  whether  tory-neck'd  Jffe  mean  the  instrument  or  the  musician.  Bos- 
well  cited  a  passage  ^om  Bamabe  Rich's  Aphoiiemtf  1618,  which  appears  to 
settle  the  matter:  **  A  ^/e  is  a  wry-neckt  musician,  for  he  always  looks  away 
from  his  instrument." 

^  Alluding  perhaps  to  the  painted  masks;  but  meaning,  withal,  an  insin- 
uation of  duplicity,  or  doublefacedness. 

6  Hebrews  xi.  21:  "By  faith,  Jacob,  when  he  was  a-dying,  blessed  both 
the  sons  of  Joeeph;  and  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  tiaS," 
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Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir.  —  Mistress,  look  out  at  window 
for  all  this ; 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.'  [Exit  Lauk. 

Shy,  What  says  that  fool  (^  Hagar*s  offspring,  ha  ? 

Jess.  His  words  were,  Farewell,  mistress ;  nothing  else. 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough :  ^  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild-cat     Drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse.  —  Well,  Jessica,  go  in : 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately. 
Do  as  I  bid  you ;  shut  doors  after  you : 
Fast  bind,  fast  find ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  \^ExiU 

Jess.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
X  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter  lost.  \ExU. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masked. 

Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house  under  whidi  Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

SaL  IBs  hour  is  almost  past 

Gra»  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Sal.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly  • 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont. 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited !  *^ 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  Who  riseth  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  th'  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?    All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  [wanton]  wind ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 

7  The  worth  of  a  Jew's  eve  was  the  price  with  which  the  Jews  used  to 
bay  themselves  off  from  mutilation.  The  expression  became  proverbiid,  and 
wait  kept  up  long  after  its  original  meaning  was  lost 

8  Tnis  use  of  palch  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  motley  vc  patched 
dress  worn  by  professional  Fools.  Hence  a  general  term  of  contempt  So,  m 
a  MUiummer'Nlght  t  Dream,  iii.  2 :  **  A  crew  of  patches^  rade  mecbanicala, 
that  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls." 

^  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  daou  by  which  Teaui's  chariot  ii 
drawn. 

10  OUi^  fiathi8|%iU6tffiuth. 
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With  over-weaUier'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  [wanton]  wind ! " 
SaL  Here  comes  Lorenzo: — more  of  this  hereafter. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode ;  ^ 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs  have  n^e  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
m  watch  as  long  for  you  then.  —  C!ome,  approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  fsither  Jew.  —  Ho',  who's  within? 

Enter  Jessica  ahave^  in  Bof/8  Clothes. 

Jess.  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me  foi*  more  certainty. 
Albeit  111  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
-  Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jess.  Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love  indeed ; 
For  whom  love  I  so  much  ?    And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor.  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that  thou  art 

Jess.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
Pm  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange ; " 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  conmut ; 
For  if  they  could,  Gupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  tordi-bearer. 

Jess.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too-too  light.** 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  "  night  doth  play  the  run-away, 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jess.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight 

[^^citj  from  above. 

u  This  passage  well  ilhistnites  how  the  Poet's  text  ought  to  be  printed, 
•specially  the  verae.  In  chnstd,  scarfed^  and  embraced^  the  verse  plainly  requires 
tiie  ec^  to  be  a  distinct  f^yllable;  the  contrary  of  which  as  plainly  holds  in  en- 
jo^A,  hug4fd,  over-weaiher^d,  and  beggared.    See  page  103,  note  25. 

^  Long  ttirrying. 

IS  Exchange  of  clothes. 

1*  A  pan  implied,  between  light  in  a  material  and  light  in  a  moral  seme. 

u  dot  is  $ecret^  what  conceals  or  keeps  dark* 
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Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Grentile,"  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proVd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul.  — 

Enter  Jessica,  hehw. 

What,  art  thou  come  ?  —  On,  gentlemen ;  away ! 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[^ExUj  with  Jessica  and  Salabiko. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there  ? 

GrcL  Signior  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratianol  where  are  all  the  rest? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about ; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I'm  glad  on't :  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.  \_ExeunL 


Scene  VI.    Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Flourish  of  Cornets.     Enter  Portia,  with  the  Prince  of 

Morocco,  and  both  their  Trains. 

Por.  Gro,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  Prince.  — 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor.  The  first,  of  gold,  which  this  inscription  bears : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt : 
Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath.  — 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture.  Prince : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

18  Grntiano  is  dissnised  with  a  mask,  and  in  swearing  by  his  hood  he  im- 
plies a  lilcening  of  himself  to  a  hooded  monk  swearing  by  his  monastic 
character.  —  Tljere  is  also  a  pl.iy  on  the  word  gentile,  which  signifies  bot^  a 
heathen  and  one  well-lxyt'n ;  perhaps  referring  abo  to  her  ffenerosUy  as  con- 
trasted with  her  father's  avance* 
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Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !     Let  me  see ; 
I  will  survey  th'  inscriptions  back  again. 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
Must  give,  —  For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men  that  hazard  all 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages, 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
ni  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  Ber  virgin  hue  ? 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
As  much  as  he  deserves !  —  Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady : 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving, 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve !     Why,  that's  the  lady : 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  stray'd  no  further,  but  chose  here? — 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint.^ 
Th'  Hyrcanian  deserts  ^  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  through-fares  now 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 
Is't  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?    'Twere  damnation, 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  Sie  obscure  grave.* 

1  Cbristiand  often  made  lon^  pilgrimages  to  kiss  the  shrine  of  a  saint, 
that  is,  the  place  where  a  saint's  bones  were  enshrined.  And  Portia,  because 
she  enshrines  so  much  excellence,  though  still  but  "  a  traveller  between  life 
and  death,"  is  comptred  to  such  a  hallowed  shrine. 

*  A  wilderness  of  indefinite  extent  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

•  That  is,  lead  were  unworthy  even  to  enclose  her  cerements,  or  her 
riiroud.  The  Poet  elsewhere  has  rib  in  the  sense  of  enclose  or  protect:  in 
CymbeUne,  in.  1,  he  speaks  of  England  as  **  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled 
in  with  rocks  unscaleable  and  roaring  waters."  —  It  would  seem  that  obscure 
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Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  inm^ur'd, 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ?  * 

O  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold,*  but  that's  insculp'd  upon ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within.  —  Deliver  me  the  key  5  ' 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

For.  There,  take  it,  Prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [^JHis  urUoeks  the  golden  Oasket. 

Mor,  O  Hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  Death,®  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll !  Pll  read  the  writing. 

[Beads.]  AU  that  glisters  is  not  gold; 

Often  have  you  heard  that  told: 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  soldj 
But  my  outside  to  behold: 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroWd: 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold  indeed,  and  labour  lost ; 

Then,  farewell  heat,  and  welcome  frost !  — 
Portia,  adieu  I     I  have  too  grieVd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part     [Exit  with  Thnn. 

Por.  A  gentle  riddance.  —  Draw  the  curtains,  go : 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  VH.     Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Salabino  and  Solanio. 

Sal.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail : 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship  Pm  sure  Lorenzo  is  not. 

here  was  meant  to  have  the  first  syllable  long.  The  Poet  has  many  instances 
of  like  usage.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  often  allows  and  even  pre- 
fers a  Dibrach  or  a  Spondee  in  an^  part  of  the  line. 

^  This  is  said  to  have  been  just  the  ratio  of  silver  and  g^ld  in  the  year 
1600.    Now  it  is  about  1  to  15. 

6  The  angel  appears  to  have  been  the  national  coin  in  Shakespeare*8 
time.  The  custom  of  stamping  an  angel  upon  the  coin  H  thus  explained  by 
Yerstegan,  in  his  ResUlution  of  Decayed  JnttUigence:  **The  name  of  £ngel 
is  yet  at  this  present  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  as  much  as  to  sar,  an  Angel ; 
and  if  a  Dutchman  be  asked  how  he  would  in  his  language  call  an  Angel- 
like-man, he  would  answer,  ein  EngUsh-man.^* 

*  A  human  skull  from  which  the  flesh  has  all  decayed. 
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SoL  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  Duke, 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Sal.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail ; 
But  there  the  Duke  was  given  j;o  understand 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica: 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  Duke 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

SdL  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
My  daughter  I  —  0  mp  ducats  I  —  0  my  daughter  / 
Fled  with  a  Christian  !  —  0  my  Christian  ducats  I  — 
Justice  !  the  law  !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter  1 
A  sealed  hag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stoVnfrom  me  by  my  daughter! 
And  jewels,  —  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  sttmeSy 
StoVn  by  my  daughter!  —  Justice  !  find  the  girl! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  ! 

SaL  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,— his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Sol,  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  tliis. 

Sal.  Marry,  well  remember'd. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday,^ 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me ; 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

SoL  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Sal.  A  kinder  gentlanan  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part. 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answer'd.  Do  not  so  ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake^  Bassanio, 
JSut  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time : 
And  for  the  Jet^s  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 
JLet  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  hve.^ 

^  The  Poet  uses  both  reason  and  qwttion  in  the  sense  of  converte. — Marry, 
as  stated  page  24,  note  5«  was  a  colloquial  intensive,  which  probably  grew 
into  use  from  a  custom  of  swearing  by  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 

3  To  siMbber  is  to  do  a  thing  carelessly.    Thus,  in  Fuller^s  Worthies  of 
TorJahire :  "  Slightly  slubbering  it  over,  doing  something  for  show,  and 
nothing  to  purpose." 

s  Mind  of  love  probably  m^ans  loring  mind^  or  mind  /uU  of  2ov«.  The 
Poet  elsewhere  has  ntmd  of  honour  for  honourable  nUnd. 
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Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chief  est  thoughts 
2\}  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  hve^ 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there* 
And  even  then,  his  eye  being  hig  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio^s  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 
'  Sol,  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness  * 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

SaL  Do  we  so.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  VJLLl.    Belmont,    A  Room  in  Portia's  House, 
Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant, 

Ner,  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the  curtain  straight : 
The  Prince  of  Arragon  hadi  ta'en  his  oath. 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  Oomets,    Enter  the  Prince  of  Arragon^  Portia, 

and  their  Trains, 

Por,  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  Prince : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar,  I  am  enjoined  by  oath  t'  observe  three  things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be^gone. 

Por,  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar,  And  so  have  I  address'd  me.^     Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  I  —  Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest,  ha  ?  let  me  see : 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire !  —  That  many  may  be  meant 

4  See  page  120,  note  25. 

^  The  heaviness  he  is  fond  of,  or  cherishes. 

1  AddreWd  'u  prepared,  made  ready.    See  page  94,  note  19. 
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By  the  fool  multitude,^  that  choose  by  show, 

Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 

Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  bu^  like  the  martlet. 

Builds  in  the  weather  on  the, outward  wall. 

Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 

I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 

Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits,' 

And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitude. 

Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 

Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 

Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 

And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 

To  cozen  Fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly  1  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare ! 

How  many  be  commanded  that  command ! 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour !  and  how  much  honour 

Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 

To  be  new-vamish'd !     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 

Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 

I  will  assume  desert.  —  Give  me  a  key  for  this, 

And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there* 

Ar,  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule !     I  will  read  it.  — 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  imlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings ! 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Por.  T*  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  officeSi 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  here  ? 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this: 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  he  that  shadows  hiss  ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow*s  Uiss. 

2  By  again  for  OjT.    See  page  106,  note  7. 
•  To  jump  with  is  to  agree  with. 
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There  befools  aUve^  I  wis, 
Siiver'd  o*er;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  hed^ 
I  will  ever  he  your  head: 
So  he  goney  sir  ;  you  are  sped. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two.  — 
Sweet,  adieu.     Ill  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.* 

[^ExeurU  Arragon  and  Train. 

Por.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

JSer.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy : 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 

Por.  Come,  draw  &e  curtain,  Nerissa. 

MrUer  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

Por.  Here :  what  would  my  lord  ?  • 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  th'  approaching  of  his  lord, 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets ; ' 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath, 
Gifts  of  rich  value.     Yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  Hkely  an  ambassador  of  love : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  Smnmer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por.  No  more,  I  pray  thee :  I  am  half  afeard 
Thoult  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 

^  An  apparent  oversight  of  the  Poef  s:  the  Prince  was  sworn  '*  never  to 
woo  a  maid  in  way  of  muiriage.'*  Perhaps,  though,  he  might  woo  and  marry 
ti  widow. 

^  Wroth  is  used  in  some  of  the  old  writers  for  suffering.  Thus,  in  Chap- 
man's 22d  Iliad :  '*  Bom  aU  to  wroth  of  woe  and  labour.'*  The  original 
meaning  of  wrath  is  pain,  grief,  anger,  any  thing  that  makes  one  wrtihe  ; 
and  the  text  exemplifies  a  common  rorm  of  speech,  patting  the  effect  for  the 
cause. 

*  A  merrj'  reply  to  the  Messenger's  "  Where  is  my  tadyt^^  So^  in  iJicA- 
ard  Il.f  Act  v.  scene  6,  the  Groom  says  to  the  Kihg,  ~  "  Hail,  royal^'nce  /  " 
and  he  replies,  **  Thanks,  noble />eer."  And  in  1  Senry  /K.,  Act  ii-  scene  4, 
the  Hostess  says  to  Prince  Henry,  ^—"  0  Jesu !  my  hrd,  the  prince; "  and  ha 
replies,  **How  now,  my  ladv^  the  hostess! " 

7  Sensible  regreets  are  roeling  salutations,  or  salatations  that  may  be  iUt, 
such  as  valuable  presents. 


] 
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Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him.  — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly. 
Ner»  Bassanio,  Lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be !  \^Exeu'nt* 


ACT  m.     Scene  I.     Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Solanio  and  Salabino. 

SoL  Now,  what  news  on  the  Bialto  ? 

Scd.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  uncheck'd,  that  Antonio  hath  a 
ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the  narrow  seas ;  the  Good- 
wins,^ I  think  they  call  the  place ;  a  very  dangerous  flat  and 
fatal,  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they 
say,  if  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Sol.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever 
knapp'd  ginger,^  or  made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for 
the  death  of  a  third  husband.  But  it  is  true,  without  any  slips 
of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the 
good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio,  —  O,  that  I  had  a  title  good 
enough  to  keep  his  name  company !  — 

Sal.  Come,  the  fiill  stop. 

SoL  Ha,  —  what  say'st  thou? — Why,  the  end  is,  he  hath 
lost  a  ship. 

SaL  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 

SoL  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  Devil  cross  my 
prayer ;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew.  — 

Enter  Shtlock. 

How  now,  Shylock !  what  news  among  the  merdiants  ? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you,  of  my 
dai^hter's  flight 

Sal.  That's  certain:  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  that 
made  the  wings  she  flew  withal.* 

SoL  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fledged ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave 
the  dam.^ 

1  The  Goodwin  Sands,  as  they  were  called,  lay  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Kent  The  ntame  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Earl  Godwin, 
whose  lands  were  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  there  in  the  year  1100. 
In  King  John^  v.  5,  it  is  said  that  the  supplies  expected  by  the  French  "  are 
cast  away  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  Sands." 

2  To  ^knap  is  to  break  $hoi't.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Proper :  "  He  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder." 

•  Salarino  probably  has  a  sly  allusion  to  the  dress  in  which  Jessica 

«Iop€4. 

4  C^pkxion  was  much  used  for  natural  temperament,  or  constitutional 
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Shy.  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

SaU  That's  certain,  if  the  Devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Sol.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion  I  rebels  it  at  these  years  ? 

Shy.  I  say  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Scd.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  hers 
than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between  your  bloods  than 
there  is  between  red  wine  and  Rhenish.®  But  teU  us,  do  you 
hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match:  a  bankrupt,  a 
prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto ;  — 
a  beggar,  that  us*d  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart®  Let  him 
look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ;  —  let  him 
look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian 
courtesy ;  —  let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Sal.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take  his 
flesh :  What's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  wiU 
feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hinder'd  me 
half  a  million ;  ^  laugh'd  at  my  losses,  mock'd  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  ifiwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends, 
heated  mine  enemies ;  and  what's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew, 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimen- 
sions, senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
Winter  and  Summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  K  you  prick  us,  do 
we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  ?  if  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble 
you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humil- 
ity ?  revenge :  if  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his 
sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?  why^  revenge.  The 
villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction.^ 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Grentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and 
desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

texture  and  grain.  In  the  old  tale  upon  which  Hamlet  ytsa  partly  founded, 
the  hero  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  "  Saturuist  by  complexion^^^  referring  to  his 
melancholy  disposition. 

6  Rhenish  wines  are  called  white  wines ;  named  from  the  river  Rhine. 

*  Smug  is  bruk^  gay^  or  spruce ;  applied  both  to  persons  and  things.  Thus, 
in  King  Lear^  iv.  6:  '*!  will  die  bravely,  like  a  f>mug  bridegroom:  wh«t,  I 
will  be  jovial."  And  in  1  Henry  /K,  iii.  1:  "Here  the  tmug  and  silver 
Trent  shall  run  in  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly.' ' 

7  Hinder'd  me  to  the  extent  of  hnlf  a  million;  ducats,  of  course. 

8  I  wiH  work  mighty  hard  irather  than  fail  to  surpass  my  teachers. 
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SoL  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 
SoL    Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe :  a  third  cannot  be 
match'd,  unless  the  Devil  himself  turn  Jew. 

[^JSxeunt  Solan.,  Salar.,  and  Servant* 

Enter  Tubal. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal!  what  news  from  Genoa?  hast 
thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tvh.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot  find 
her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond  gone,  cost 
me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort !  The  curse  never  fell 
upon  our  nation  till  now;  I  never  felt  it  till  now:  —  two 
thousand  ducats  in  that;  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — i 
I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in. 
her  ear !  'would  she  were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats 
in  her  coffin  1  No  news  of  them  ?  —  Why,  so ;  —  and  I  know 
not  what's  spent  in  the  search :  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss ! 
the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief; 
and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge :  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but 
what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my  breathing ; 
no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I 
heard  in  Grenoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

^5.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God !  —  Is  it  true,  is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the 
wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal: —  Grood  news,  good  news ! 
ha,  ha !  —  Where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night 
fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me :  I  shall  never  see  my 
gold  again.     Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting !  fourscore  ducats ! 

Tiib.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  com- 
pany to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  I'll  plague  him ;  I'll  torture 
him:  I  am  glad  of  it 

Tub.  On©  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of  your 
dai^hter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me.  Tubal :  it  was  my 
turquoise;*  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor.  I 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

»  Tlie  Twquoist  is  a  precious  stone  found  in  the  veins  of  the  mountains 
on  the  tionfines  of  Persia  to  the  east.    In  old  times  its  value  was  much  en- 
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7\ih.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Gro,  Tubal,  fee  me 
an  officer ;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  1  will  have  the 
heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for,  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can 
make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal. 

• 

Scene  n.    Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa,  and  Attend- 

ants.     The  caskets  are  set  out. 

Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company :  ther^ore  forbear  awhile. 
There's  something  tells  me  —  but  it  is  not  love  — 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But,  lest  you  shoidd  not  understand  me  well,  — 
And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,  — • 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  youll  make  me  wish  a  sin,  — 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,*  and  divided- me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  th'  other  half  yours,  — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours.     O,  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  I 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.     Prove  it  so,* 
Let  Fortune  go  to  Hell  for  it,  not  I. 
I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time,' 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

hanced  by  the  ma^c  properties  attributed  to  it  in  commoii  with  other  precious 
stones,  one  of  which  was  that  it  £ided  or  brightened  as  the  health  of  the 
wearer  increased  or  grew  less. 

1  To  be  o'erlook'd^ forelookedy  or  eye-bitten^  was  a  term  fst  bdng  bevriiched 
hj  an  evil  eye. 

^  Jf  it  prove  so.  Portia  here  means  a  good  deal  more  than  meets  the 
ear;  that  if  it  prove  so,  the  fault  will  be  Fortune's,  yet  she  herself  will  have 
to  bear  the  pain. 

•  To  peize  is  from  peser,  French;  to  weigh  or  balance.  So,  in  Richard 
III. :  "  JL«8t  leaden  slumber  peize  me  down  to-morrow.**  In  the  text  it  is 
used  figuratively  for  to  nupend^  to  retard,  or  delay  Hht  time.  Mr.  Dyce 
changes  pcue  to  piece,  which  may  be  right. 
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Bassi  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  liye  upon  the  rack. 

Por,  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio !  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bciss.  None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  eigoying  of  my  love  :* 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  league 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treascm  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass,  Promise  me  life,  and  Fll  confess  the  truth. 

Par.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  AwsLj  then !  I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out  — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof.  — 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  dioice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end,^ 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.    He  may  win. 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :®  such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  brMegroom's  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  ^  I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 

4  Fear  in  the  sense  of  doubt ;  fear  the  not  enjoying  of  my  .love.  —  League^ 
in  the  next  fine,  is  Mr.  Walker^s  correction  of  o/e,  the  old  rieading. 

6  Alluding  to  the  opinion  which  long  prevailed,  that  the  swan  uttered  a 
plaintive  musical  sound  at  the  approach  of  death. 

^  It  is  an  old  custom  in  English  coronatipns  to  have  the  putting  on  of  the 
crown  announced  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

f  The  story,  as  told  by  Ovid,  is,  that  Hesione,  daughter  of  the  Troian 
King,  being  demanded  b}'  the  Sea-monster,  and  being  bound  to  a  rock.  Her* 
cules  slew  the  monster,  and  .delivered  her.  Bassanio  **  goes  with  much  more 
love,*'  because  Hercules  went,  not  from  love  of  the  lady,  but  to  gain  the 
reward  offered  by  Laomedon. 
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live  thou,  I  live.    With  much,  much  more  dismay 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

Music,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  Caskets  to  himself. 

Song, 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  hred^ 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  headf 
How  begot,  how  nourished  1 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell; 
III  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dang,  beU, 
All.       Ding,  dong,  bell, 

Bass,  So  may  the  outvrard  shows  be  least  themselves : 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text,* 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  Mse 
As  stairs  of  sand,^^  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk ! " 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement,^ 

8  Fancy  is  often  used  hy  the  Poet  for  hve;  but  that  can  hardly  be  the 
meaning  here.  Probably  it  refers  to  the  illusion  which  has  misled  the  other 
suitors,  who,  as  Portia  says,  "  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose."  And 
that  illusion  '*  dies  in  the  cradle  where  it  lies,"  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  the 
test  of  experience  by  opening  the  wrong  casket.  Perhaps  the  song  is  meant 
as  a  sort  of  riddle^  to  start  Bassanio  on  the  right  track,  or  to  make  him  dis- 
trustful of  such  shows  as  catch  the  fancy. 

9  To  approve  it  is  to  make  it  good,  to  prove  it  true ;  often  so  used. 

1®  Perhaps  the  Poet  had  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  Son  of  Sirach:  "As 
hills  of  sand  are  to  the  steps  of  the  aged,  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a  quiet 
man."  Perhaps  it  should  be  ^^ stays  of  sand,"  or  slayers'^  that  is,  props^  or 
supports. 

1^  Cowards  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  white  livers.  Shake- 
speare has  lily-livtred  and  rmlk-tivered  and  milksop  in  the  same  sense ;  and 
Falstaff  instructs  us  that  "the  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is 
the  warming  of  the  blood;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver 
white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice." 

12  Excrement  J  fro  n  excresco^  is  used  for  every  thing  which  appears  to 
grow  or  vegetate  upon  the  human  body,  as  the  hair,  the  beard,  the  naite. 
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To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it :  *• 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,"  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre.^^ 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore  ^® 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea,  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian ;  beauty,"  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
T*  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee ;  ^® 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threatenest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence ;  ^* 
And  here  choose  I.    Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
Por.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey*d  jealousy  I 
0  love,  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 

U  Another  quibble  upon  light.  See  pa^  125,  note  14.  Here,  however,  it 
is  between  hght  as  opposed  to  heavy,  and  light  in  the  sense  of  vanity. 

1*  That  is,  imagined  or  imputed  fairness. 

^  The  Poet  has  often  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  the  custom,  then  in 
vogue,  of  wearing  false  hair.  His  68th  Sonnet  has  a  passage  veiy  like  that 
in  the  text: 

**  Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  davs  outworn, 
When  beauty  liv*d  and  died  as  iiowers  do  now; 
Befure  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay." 

M  GvUed  for  guUing ;  that  is,  beguiling.  The  Poet  often  thus  uses  the 
passive  form  with  an  active  sense,  and  vice  veraa.  In  Act  i.  scene  3,  of  this 
play,  we  have  beholding  for  beholden. 

"^1  Such  is  the  only  arrangement  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to,  in  this 
troublesome  passage.  Both  the  old  and  recei^  editions  give  it  "  veiling  an 
Indian  beauty."  As  printed  in  the  text^  the  only  objection  I  can  think  of  to 
it  is,  that  Bassanio  is  speaking  of  ornament,  not  beauty.  But  I  cannot  see 
that  this  amounts  to  much;  for  he  has  just  used  '^  beauteous  scarf"  to  express 
a  form  of  ornament 

18  Midas  was  a  mythological  personage  who  asked  of  God  Bacchns  that 
whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  into  gold.  The  renuest  being  granted, 
and  all  his  food  turning  to  gold  in  the  eating,  he  implored  Bacchus  to  revoke 
the  favour. 

^  The  old  copies  have  paleness  instead  of  plainness.  But  the  Poet  has 
just  spoken  of  silver  as^Ze,  and  he  would  hardly-  apply  the  same  epithet  to 
lead.    Moreover,  plainness  makes  a  right  antithesis  to  eloquence. 
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In  measure  nun  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess ! 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessmg ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  suifeit ! 

BcLss,  [  Opening  the  leaden  Casket."]  What  find  I  here  ? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !  *    What  demi-god 
Hath  come  bq  near  creaticm  ?    Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion?    Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath :  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.     But  her  eyes  I  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfumish'd.^     Yet  190k,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behmd  the  substance.  —  Here's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune :  ^ 

You  that  choose  not  hy  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true/ 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  t/ou. 
Be  content  and  seek  no  new, 
Jf  you  he  well  pleas' d  with  thisy 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  hUsii 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  hiss* 

A  gentle  scroll,  —  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 

I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive.  [Kissing  her. 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 

Whedier  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 

So,  thrice  £dr  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 

^  Counterfeit  anciently  sigM^ed  a  Hkmuit,  a  rtiembhrne*.  So,  in  Fhe 
Wit  of  a  Woman,  1684:  **  I  wilt  see  if  I  can  agree  with  tbk  stianger  for  the 
drawing  of  my  daughter's  counterfeit^  And  Hamlet  calls  the  pictures  he 
shows  to  his  mother,  **  The  coHnterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers." 

21  That  is,  unfurnished  with  a  companion  or  fellow.  In  Fletcher's  /k)jp«r*a 
Progress,  Alcidon  says  to  Clarang^j  on  delivering  Lidian's  challenge,  which 
Clarang^  accepts: 

**  You  are  a  noble  gentleman. 
Will't  please  you  bring  a  friend  ?  we  are  two  of  us, 
And  pity  either,  sir,  should  be  unfurnisK'd.''* 

ss  Continent,  in  old  English,  is  simply  that  which  oontaint  somethmg. 
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As  doubtful  whether  what  1  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Por.  You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am:  though  for  myself  akme 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
1  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  ridi ; 
That,  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exc^sd  account :  but  the  fiill  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of — something;^  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  then  happier  in  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  h^  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord :  t  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

JBass*  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  ^surly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doib.  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy. 
Expressed  and  not  expressed.    But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence: 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead  I 

l^er.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  <ay,  good  joy ;  Grood  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

V  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  nothing j  which  does  not  seem  to  cohere 
reiy  well  with  the  words,  "  which,  to  term  in  gross."  Following  the  intel- 
ligi^t  editors  of  the  "  Qtobe  Edition,"  I  insert  a  dash  before  something,  to 
indicate  hesitation  on  the  fair  speaker's  part  for  a  terra  with  which  to  deseribe 
hntuM  mofdeetly,  yet  without  any  affisctation  of  modesty. 
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Gra.  My  Lord  Bassanio  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bcui.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  1  beheld  the  maid ;  ^ 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  Mis ; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  swet  again, 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last, — if  promise  last, — 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  {»*ovided  that  your  fortune 
Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

Par.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

Ner,  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withal. 

BcuB.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bern,  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  your  marriage. 

Gra.  But  who  comes  here  ?    Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio?^ 

Brder  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

J%»«.  Lorenzo  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither  I 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome.  —  By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

2*  We  are  not  to  understand  by  this  that  Nerissa  is  merely  a  servant-maid 
or  waiting-woman  to  Portia:  she  holds  the  place  of  companion  or  fHend,  and 
Portia  all  alon^  treats  her  as  such.  They  are  as  nearly  equals  in  rank,  as 
Bassanio  and  Gratiano  are,  who  are  apairof /Wends,  not  master  and  servant. 
Nor  does  it  conflict  with  this,  that  Gratiano  speaks  of  Portia  as  **  her  mis* 
tress;"  for  he  is  in  a  position  that  requires  liim  to  plead  his  present  cause 
with  a  good  deal  of  modesty  and  deference,  lest  he  should  seem  to  have 
abused  his  privilt^ge  of  accompanying  Bassanio  on  this  loving  voyage. 

^  In  the  old  copies,  tliis  latter  name  is  given  as  SaUrio ;  and  modem 
editions  generally  regard  him  as  a  distinct  person  from  Solanio;  one  who 
appears  nowhere  but  in  this  scene.  But  Gratiano's  speaking  of  him  as  '^  my 
old  Venetiiin  friend  "  naturally  refers  us  to  the  man  who  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  Solanio;  so  that  I  have  little  scruple  in  adopting  the  change  made 
by  Mr.  Dyce.  None  of  the  old  copies  gives  any  list  of  the  persons  rep* 
resented. 
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Por.  So  dp  I,  my  lord : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour.  —  For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

SoL  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for*t.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [  Gives  Bassanio  a  Letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

SoL  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yond  stranger ;  bid  her  welcome.-— 
Your  hand,  Solanio:  What's  the  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success : 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

SoL  Would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost ! 

Por.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yond  same  paper,* 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse !  — 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  fjpeely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  —  I  was  a  gentleman : 
And  then  I  told  you  true ;  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady,— 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  fnend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 

^  Shrewdy  in  old  language,  is  sharp,  biting.    See  page  06,  note  21 
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Issuing  life-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Solanio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  feil'd  ?    What,  not  one  hit  ? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sol  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.    Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confoimd  a  man. 
He  plies  the  Duke  at  morning  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  State, 
If  they  deny  him  justice.    Twenty  merchants, 
The  Duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea*' 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jess.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord^ 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Por,  Is  it  your  dear  .friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble? 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best-condition'd  and  imwearied  spirit** 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Por.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bass.  For  me  three  thousand  ducats. 

Por.  What,  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  de^Etce  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that,** 

^  Envv  and  envious  are  continaallj  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense  of 
malice  and  maUdous. 

^  The  force  of  the  superlative,  best^  is  continued  over  unwearied  in  the 
sense  of  most.  —  Condiliori'd  is  tempered,  disposed.    See  page  108,  note  19. 

^  The  Venetian  ducat,  in  or  near  the  Poet's  time,  is  said  on  good  aa« 
thority  to  have  been  equivalent  to  nearly  $1.58  of  our  money.  At  this  rate, 
Portia's  86,000  ducats  "^ould  have  equalled  about  $65,000.  Xnd  money  was 
worth  some  six  times  as  much  then  as  it  is  now !  —  In  the  second  line  below, 
my  is  wanting  in  all  the  old  copies  till  the  folio  of  1632,  where  it  is  supplied. 
The  Poet  would  hardly  have  made  the  verse  deficient  in  a  syllable  there. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  thorough  instead  of  through,  those  two  fiNrms  being 
used  indifferently  at  that  time. 
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Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through,  my  Bassanio's  fimlt 
First  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shidl  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul,     x  ou  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over ; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along : 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean-time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away  I 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer ;  * 
Since  you  are  dear-bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Reads.]  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  skips  have  aU  miscoT' 
riedf  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to 
the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I 
should  live,  aU  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might 
but  see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure  : 
if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter, 

Por.  O  love,  despatch  all  busiuess,  and  be  gone ! 

Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste ;  but,  till  I  come  again^ 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 
Nor  rest  be  interposer  *twixt  us  twain.  [Exevn^ 

Scene  m.     Venice.    A  Street. 

Bnier  Shtlock,  Salarino,  Antonio,  and  Jgiler. 

'     Shy.  Jailer,  look  to  him:  tell  not  me  of  mercy. — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lends  out  money  gratis.  — 
Jailer,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  Til  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my  bond : 
Tve  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause ; 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  &ngs : 
The  Duke  shall  grant  me  justice.  —  I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  jailer,  that  tiiou  art  so  fond  ^ 
To  come  aJbroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  rU  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak : 
m  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 

M  Cheer  is  from  the  French  chire^  signifying  countenance,  Shakespeare 
has  it  in  the  same  sense  again  in  A  Mumimmer-Night^e  Dream,  iii.  2 :  **  AU 
fiuiey-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer. ^^ 

T^  Fond  is  generally  used  by  Shakesoeare  in  the  sense  of /ooM. 
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ni  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not  > 
rU  have  no  speaking :  1  will  have  my  bond. 

[^Exit  Shylock, 

SaL  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone : 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  welj  I  know : 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  timed  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Sal,  I  am  sure,  the  Dnke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant,  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law, 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  .Venice :  if  it  be  denied, 
'Twill  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  State ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.^    Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor.  — 
Well,  jailer,  on.  —  Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not!  {^JSxeunt. 

Scene  IV.    Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  JSbuse. 

Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Bal- 
thazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence. 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  ^ 

3  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  tfaat  Antonio  was  one  of  the  citizens,  while 
Shylock  was  reckoned  among  the  strangers  of  the  place.  And  J^ince  the  city 
was  benefited  as  much  by  the  trade  and  commerce  of  foreigners  as  of  natives, 
justice  evidently  required  that  the  law  should  give  equal  advantages  to  them 
both.  But  to  stop  the  course  of  law  in  behalf  of  citizens  against  strangers, 
would  be  putting  the  latter  at  a  disadvantage,  and  so  would  clearly  impeach 
the  justice  of  the  State.  For  means  the  same  as  because  ofj  —  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  often  used  by  the  Poet.    The  passage  is  nsually  printed  thus: 

"  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state.'* 
Where  commodity  is  obviously  the  subject  of  impeach.    Which  greatly  clogs 


by  Shakespeare  in  a  bad  sense.    See  page  102,  note  18. 
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Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 

In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 

But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 

How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 

How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 

Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 
Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 

Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 

That  do  converse  and  waste, the  time  together, 

Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 

There  must  be  needs  a  like  proporti(Mi 

Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 

Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 

Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord,^ 

Must  needs  be  lik#  my  lord.    If  it  be  so. 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd 

In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 

Therefore  no  more  of  it:  hear  other  things.-— 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house 

Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 

I  have  toward  Heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 

And  there  we  wiU  abide.    I  do  desire  yon 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition,^ 

The  which  my  love  and  some  necessity 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart ; 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

JPor.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  Lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 

So,  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you  I 
Jess.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content 
Por.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica.  — 
Now,  Balthazar,  [^Exeunt  Jessica  and  Lobenzo. 

3  Lover  was  much  used  by  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  his  time  ftf 
yHend.    His  sonaets  are  fall  of  examples  in  point. 
<  Impotkitm  is  any  charge,  task,  or  duty  tfiyxxsed. 
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As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honesi-trae, 

So  let  me  find  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter,  * 

And  use  thou  all  th'  endeavour  of  a  man 

In  speed  to  Padua :  see  thou  render  this 

Into  my  cousin's  hand,  Doctor  Bellario ; 

And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed  ^ 

Unto  the  Tranect,*  to  the  common  ferry 

Which  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in  words, 

But  get  thee  gone :  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

BaUh,  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.  [EsdL 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand 
That  you  yet  know  not  of:  we'll  see  our  husbands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Net.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por,  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  such  a  habit^ 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  what  we  lack.    Til  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
m  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine-bragging  youth ;  and  t^  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal :  ^  then  HI  repent. 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kUl'd  them* 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  TU  tell ; 
That  men  shall  swear  I've  discontinu'd  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.    I've  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise.  — 
But  come ;  PU  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  fi[)r  us 

^  That  is,  with  the  celerity  of  imaginatioii.  So,  in  the  Chorus  preceding 
the  Third  Act  of  Henry  V»i  **Tha8  with  imagined  winir  our  swift  sceno 
flies." 

6  This  word  evidently  implies  the  name  of  a  place  where  the  passage- 
boat  set  out,  and  is  in  {some  way  derived  from  eronare,  to  draw.  iMo  otaer 
instance  of  its  use  has  yet  occurred.  The  Poet  had  most  likely  heard  or 
read  of  the  place  on  the  Brenta,  about  five  miles  from  Venice,  where  a  boat 
was  drawn  over  a  dam  by  a  crane. 

0  A  phrase  of  the  time,  signifyinfi;  /  ccutd  not  he^  it.  So,  in  Beaomont 
and  Fletcher^s  LUtU  French  Lawyer ^  Dinant,  who  is  reproached  by  Cl^imont 
for  not  silencing  the  music  which  endangered  his  safebr,  replies:  ** /  ceumoi 
do  withal f  I  have  spoke  and  spoke;  I  am  betrayed  and  loet  too." 
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At  the  park-gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 

For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  [^ExeunL 

Scene  V.    The  Same.    A  Garden. 
Snter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laiun.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the  father  are 
to  be  laid  upon  the  children :  therefore,  I  promise  you,  I  fear 
you.^  I  was  always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my 
agitation  *  of  the  matter :  therefore  be  of  good  cheer ;  for, 
truly,  I  think,  you  are  danm'd. 

Jess.  I  shall  be  saVd  by  my  husband ;  he  hath  made  me  a 
Christian. 

Lauru  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were  Christians 
enough  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live,  one  by  an- 
other. This  making  of  Christians  wiH  raise  the  price  of 
hogs :  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly 
have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Jess.  rU  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say :  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  sh<H*tly,  Launcelot,  if  you 
thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jess.  "Nbj,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  Launcelot  and 
I  are  out.  He  tells  me  fiady,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in 
Heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's  daiighter :  and  he  says  you  are 
no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth;  for,  in  converting 
Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into 
silence,  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only  but 
parrots.* —  Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomiachs. 

Lor.  Groodly  Lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you !  then,  bid 
them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only,  cover  is  the  word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover,  then,  sir  ? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty.* 

1  That  is,  fear  for  yoa,  or  on  your  account.  So,  m  Richard  III.,  Act  i. 
scene  1 :  **  The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy,  and  his  physicians /ear 
him  mightily/' 

3  A  Grobboism  for  cogitation' 

<  A  shrewd  proof  that  the  Poet  righdy  estimated  the  small  wit,  the  pons 
and  verbal  tricks,  in  which  he  so  often  indulges.  He  did  it  to  please  others, 
not  himself. 

^  Launcelot  is  playing  upon  the  two  senses  of  cover,  which  was  used  both 
for  letting  the  table  and  for  putting  on  the  bat 
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Lor*  Yet  more  quarreling  with  occasion !  Wilt  thou  show 
the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant?  I  pray  thee, 
understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning :  go  to  thy  fel- 
lows ;  hid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we 
will  come  in  to  dinner.' 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  serv'd  in ;  for  the  meat, 
sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why, 
let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  shall  govern. 

X^Eocit  Launcelot. 

Lor.  O,  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gramish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.* — How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  Lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jess.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet 
The  Lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  ^ 

He  finds  the  joys  of  Heaven  here  on  Earth ; 
And  if  on  Earth  he  do  not  merit  it,* 
Li  reason  he  should  never  come  to  Heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jess.  "Nsij,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon :  first  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jess.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach* 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jess.  Well,  rU  set  you  forth.  [^Exetmt. 

ft  That  itf  f  they  set  the  matter  at  defiance,  or  strangle  the  meaning,  in  their 
fondness  of  verbal  trickery  and  trifling,  or  in  their  chase  after  pons  and  plays 
upon  words.  Shakespeare  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  habit  which  was  then 
but  too  common  in  the  high  places  of  learning  and  of  the  State;  where  one 
could  scarce  come  at  the  matter,  it  was  so  flourished  in  the  speaking.  Laun* 
celot  is  a  good  satire  on  the  practice,  however  the  satire  may  rebound  upon 
the  Poet  himself. 

•  The  old  copies  have  mean  Uy  instead  of  merit  The  change  it  Pope^s, 
approved  by  Dyce. 
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ACT  IV.   .Scene  L     Venice.    A   Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke  ;  the  Magnijicoes ;  Antonio,  Bassanio, 
Gratiano,  Salarino,  Solanio,  and  Others. 

Duke,  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant,  Ready,  so  please  youp  Grace. 

Duke.  I'm  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard 

Your  Grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdiirate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,^  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  Court. 

Sol.  ^e's  ready  at  the  door :  he  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter   Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face.  — 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then  'tis  thought 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,^  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange-apparent  cruelty : 
And  where  *  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty,  — 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,  — 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loos6  the  forfeiture,* 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back ; 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down,^ 

I  Ewoy  in  this  place  means  hatred  or  malice ;  a  frequent  use  of  the  word 
m  Shakespeare*8  time,  as  every  reader  of  the  £ngHsh  Bible  (mght  to  know. 
See  pa^e  144,  note  27. 

i  Jieniorse  in  Shakespeare*s  time  generally  signified  pit^j  tenderness ;  the 
rekntinys  of  compassion. 

<  In  the  Poet's  age,  where  was  continually'  used,  in  all  sorts  of  writing, 
for  whereas. 

*  JjMist  has  the  sense  of  release. —  Afmely^  second  line  Jfter,  properly 
means  the  half  of  a  thing,  but  is  used  l»y  the  Poet  for  any  portion. 

fi  This  epithet  was  striking  and  well  understood  in  ?>hakespeare's  time, 
when  Gresham  had  the  title  of  the  royal  merchant,  both  from  his  wealth,  and 
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And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flinty 

From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 

To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possessed  your  Grace  of  what  I  purpose ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion-flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats.     FU  not  answer  that ; 
But  say  it  is  my  humour :  ^  is  it  answer'd  ? 
What  rf  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  ban'd !     What,  are  you  answered  yet  ? 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; ' 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat 
Masters  of  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loatiies.     Now,  for  your  answer : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  yoii  answer'd  ?  ^ 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
T'  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 

because  he  constantly  transacted  the  mercantile  business  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
And  there  were  similar  ones  at  Venice,  such  as  the  Giustiniani  and  the 
Grimaldi. 

3  In  Shakespeare^s  time  the  word  humour  was  used,  much  as  corucience 
was  at  a  later  period,  to  justify  nny  eccentric  impulse  of  vanity,  opinion,  or 
self-will,  for  which  no  common  ground  of  reason  could  be  alleged.  Thus,  if 
a  man  had  an  individual  crotchet  which  he  meant  should  override  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  our  social  being,  it  was  his  humour.  Corporal  Nym  is  a 
burlesque  on  this  sort  of  affectation. 

7  A  pig's  head  as  roasted  for  the  table.  In  England,  a  boar's  head  is 
served  up  at  Christmas,  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth.  So,  in  Webster's  Ducheu 
of  Malfi,  iii.  2:  **  He  could  not  abide  to  see  a  pig's  head  gaping:  I  thought 
your  Grace  would  find  him  a  Jew."  And  in  Fletcher's  Mder  Brother ^  ii.  2: 
"And  they  stand  gaping  like  a  roasted  pig.'* 
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You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  'bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretten  ®  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder?) 
^         His  Jewish  heart.  —  Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means. 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass,  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them ;  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Jhtke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none? 

/S^.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them.     Shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  Tbe  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  sudi  viands  ?    You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours.     So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  I 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 

Duke,  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  Court, 
Unless  BeUario,  a  learned  Doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
C!ome  here  to-day. 

SaL  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  Doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Diike,  Bring  us  the  letters ;  call  the  messenger. 

JBass,  Good  cheer,  Antonio !  What,  man,  courage  yet  I 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me"  one  drop  of  bloc^ii. 

»  So  in  both  the  guartos,  but  itsually  printed  fretted,  Fretten  ia  ap- 
parently an  old  form  ot  the  word,  like  toaxen  m  A  Midswnmer  -NighVt  Drtam^ 
Act  iL  acene  1. 
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Ant  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  tive  stiU,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Miter  Nerissa,  dressed  Uke  a  Lawyen's  OlerJL 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

JVer.  From  both,  my  lord :  Bellario  greets  your  Grace. 

[^Presents  a  Letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeit  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Grcu  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.®     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Grra.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog !  *• 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd.^^ 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras,^^ 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  Thy  currish  spirit 
Govem'd  a  wolf,  who  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  [with]  thy  unhallow'd'dam, 
Infris'd  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.^'  —  I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  Doctor  to  our  Court  — 
Where  is  he  ? 

9  Malice.  See  note  1,  of  this  scene.  This  passage  is  well  illustrated  bj 
one  in  2  Henry  IV.,  Act  iv.  scene  4. 

**  Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart.** 

^  All  the  old  copies  have  **  inexeerabU  dog,'*  which  I  am  veiy  moch  in- 
clined to  think  right,  taking  the  prepositive  in  as  intensive. 

n  The  meaning  probably  is,  Let  Justice  be  impeached  for  sufiering  tiiee 
to  live. 

^  The  ancient  philosopher  of  Samos,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  In  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2,  Rosalind  says,  ^  I  was 
never  so  berhymM  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  ntt,  which  I 
can  hardly  remember." 

^  Thus  the'quartos;  the  folio  has  **  endleti  ruin.**  _ 
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^er.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke,  With  all  my  heart — Some  three  or  four  of  you 
Gro  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place.  — 
Meantime  the  Court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.]  Tour  Grace  shall  understand^  that  at  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick;  biU  in  the  instant  that 
your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a  young 
doctor  of  R.ome ;  his  name  is  Balthazar,  I  acquainted  him 
with  the  cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the 
merchant:  we  turned  o^er  many  hooks  together:  he  is  furnished 
with  my  opinion  ;  which,  bettered  with  his  ovm  learning,  the 
greatness  whereof  1  cannot  enough  commend,  comes  with  him, 
at  my  importunity,  to  jiU  up  your  Grace^s  request  in  my  stead, 
I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him 
lack  a  reverend  estimation  ;^^  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body 
with  so  old  a  head,  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
whose  trial  shaU  better  publish  his  commendation. 

Duke,  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  Doctor  come.  — 

JSnter  Portia,^^  dressed  like  a  Doctor  of  Laws, 

Give  me  your  hand :  Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

Por,  I  did,  my  lord. 

Zhike.  You're  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  hokU  this  present  question  in  the  Court? 

Por,  I  amr  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke,  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por,  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy,  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por,  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  *®  as  you  do  proceed.  — 
\^To  Ant.]  You  stand  within  his  danger,^  do  you  not? 

Ant,  Ay,  so  he  says. 

w  The  sense  apparently  is,  Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  hindrance  to  l|is 
bein^  treated  with  reverence. 

^  The  old  stage  direction  here  is,  "  Enter  Portia  for  Balthazar*" 

1^  To  impugn  is  to  oppose^  to  contnyeert 

W  Richardson  says, — "In  French  and  old  English  law,  danger  seepis 
equivalent  to  penalty,  damages^  commissi  poena.  Taus:  *  Narcissus  was  a 
bachelere  that  love  had  caught  in  his  daungere;  *  that  is,  within  the  reach  of 
hnrtful,  mischievous  power.  Thus  also:  *In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen 
gise  the  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise.'  And  again  \  *  He  was  never  wedded 
to  woinan*8  danger; '  that  is,  wojnan's  dangerous  power." 
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Fwr,  Do  yon  confess  the  bond? 

AnJt*  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy,  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  t^  me  that. 

For.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ;  ^® 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  £rom  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless'd; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.^*    I  have  spoke  thus  much. 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  Court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !     I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.  • 

Pot,  Is  he  not  able  to  disdiarge  the  money  ? 

Baa,  Yes,  her^  I  tender  't  for  him  in  the  Court; 
Yea,  thrice  the  sum :  ^  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.^^    And,  I  beseech  yon, 

18  That  18,  the  nature  of  mercy  is  to  act  A'eely,  not  from  constraint. 
Portia  had  used  mxut  in  a  moral  sense,  and  the  Jew  purposely  mistook  it  in  a 
legal  sense.  This  gives  a  natural  occasion  and  impulse  for  her  strain  of 
"  heavenly  eloquence." 

19  "  Portia,  referring  the  Jew  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Salvation,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  a  little  out  of  character."  So  says  Sir  William  Black- 
stone;  whereas  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  itself  but  a  compilation,  all  the  peti* 
tions  in  it  being  taken  out  of  the  ancient  eucholofries  or  prayer-books  or  the 
Jews.  So  in  EcclesiasHcus  xxviii.  2 :  "  Forgive  thy  neigobour  the  hurt  that 
he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  nrayest.'* 

^  The  old  copies  have  "  twice  the  sum."  But  Portia  says  to  the  Jew  a 
little  after,  "  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee." 

^  Truth  is  honesty  here.  A  true  man  in  old  language  is  an  honest  man. 
And  the  honesty  here  shown  is  in  ofitsring  to  pay  thrice  the  money. 
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Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Por,  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  ^e  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  State.    It  cannot  be. 

iSAy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  yea,  a  Daniel!  — 
O,  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee ! 

Por,  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Sh^,  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  Doctor ;  here  it  is. 

Pdr.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd  thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  Heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice ! 

Por.         '  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart.  —  Be  merciftil ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment.     By  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on'my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  Court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why,  then  thus  it  is : 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife ;  — 

Shy.  O,  noble  judge !  O,  excellent  young  man  I 

Por.  —  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty,^ 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy".  'Tis  very  true.     O,  wise  and  upright  judge ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

Por.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

^y*  Ay,  his  breast: 

So  says  the  bond:  —  doth  it  not,  noble  judge?— 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

s>  That  is,  the  law  relating  to  contracts  is  fully  applicable  in  this  case. 
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Sky.  I  have  them-  ready.^ 

Par.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond? 

Por,  It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Sky.  1  cannot  iind  it ;  'tb  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  Clome,  merchant^  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Ant.  But  little :  I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepared.— 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well  I 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  falVn  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  loVd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  lover. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  Mend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
ril  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil  to  deliver  you. 

Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  thaty 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Crra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love : 
I  would  she  were  in  Heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew 

Ner.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make,  else,  an  unquiet  house. 

Sky.  [Aside.']  These  be  the  Christian  husbands  I    I  have  a 
daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 


34 
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»  Balance,  though  singular  in  fonn,  is  used  as  plural  in  sense,  referring 
to  the  two  sctues  which  make  the  balance.    The  usage  was  common. 

M  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed  the  pronunciation  usual  in  the 
theatre,  Barabbcu  being  sounded  Barabat  throughout  Marlowe's  Jew  qf 
Maiia. 
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« 

Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian !  — 

[  To  PoR.]  We  trifle  time :  I  pray  thee,  parsua  sentence. . 

Por.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine : 
The  Court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it 

Shy,  Most  rightful  judge ! 

Par.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  Court  awards  it. 

Shf/.  Most  lesumed  Judge !     A  sentence !  —  Come,  pre- 
pare. 

Por,  Tarry  a  little ;  there  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ;  • 

The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate 
Unto  the  State  of  Venice. 

Crrcu  0  upright  judge!  —  Mark,  Jew:  —  O  learned  judge  1 

Shy,  Is  that  the  law  ? 

Por,  Thyself  shalt  see  the  Act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir'st 

Grra,  O  learned  judge  I —  Mark,  Jew :  —  a  learned  judge  1 

Shy,  I  take  his  ofler,  then; — pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice :  —  soft !  no  haste : — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Crrch  O  Jew,  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  I 

Por.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  fleaii. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  —  be't  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  die  estimation  of  a  hair,  — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate.^ 

Grcu  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Kow,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

*•  This  fonn  of  the  participle  was  used  in  a  good  many  words.  And  so 
it  is  still,  as  in  the  words  ntucUe.  ccmsecratey  and  others.  Twice  in  this 
scene  we  have  forfeU  for  forfeited. 
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Par.  He  hath  refds'd  it  in  the  open  Court: 
He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  Ins  bond. 

Cfrc^  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  seccmd  Daniel !  — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy,  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Par.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

S^.  Why,  then  ihe  DeVil  give  him  good  of  it  1 
m  stay  no  longer  question. 

Par,  Tarry,  Jew : 

The  laW  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  b  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  proVd  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  dtazen. 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  oontrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Gomes  to  ibe  privy  coffer  of  the  State ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears,  by  manifest  {n'oceeding. 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contriy'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
The  danger  formally  by  me  rehears'd.** 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 

Gra,  Beg  that  thou  ma/st  have  leave  to  hang  thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  State, 
Thou  hast  not  Jefb  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  State's  charge. 

Ihike,  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  sinrit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  State, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine.* 

Por,  Ay,  for  the  State ;  not  for  Antonio.* 

Shy,  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  thatt 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

M  The  old  copies  kave  formerlp  instead  of  formally.  The  change  is 
Hanmer's. 

^  That  is,  submission  on  yoar  part  may  move  me  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine. 

28  Meaning,  apparently,  that  the  reduction  of  the  forfeiture  to  a  fine 
should  apply  only  to  that  half  of  his  goods  which  was  to  come  to  the  coffer 
of  the  State,  not  that  which  fell  to  Antonio.  Portia  is  not  yet  supposed  to 
know  that  the  report  of  Antonio^s  losses  was  bogus,  aad  so  she  looks  out  for 
his  interest. 
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That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  yeu  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

P(9r.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 

Grcu  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake. 

Ant,  So  please  my  lord  the  Duke  and  all  the  Court 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content ;  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter ; 
Two  things  provided  more :  That,  for  this  favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
The  other,  tiiat  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  Court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Dvke,  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por,  Apt  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thou  say  ? 

Shy,  I  am  content 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence ; 
I  am  not  well :  send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke,  Gret  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

GrcL,  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  god&,thers : 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more,^ 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font      \Exxt  Shtlock. 

Duke,  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por,  I  humbly  do  desire  your  Grace  of  pardon :  * 
I  must  away  this  night  tow«mi  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Ditke,  I'm  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not  — 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

\BxeuTnJt  Duke,  MdgnificoeSy  and  Train, 

Bass,  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof,*^ 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withaL** 


29  That  18,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to  condemn  him.  This  appears  to  have 
been  an  old  joke.  So,  in  The  Devil  is  an  Ass^  by  Ben  Jonson :  "  I  will  leave 
yon  to  your  godfathers  in  law.    Let  twelve  men  work.'* 

^  An  old  English  idiom  now  obsolete.    See  pa^  92,  note  8. 

1  In  consideration  whereof,  or  in  return  for  which.  For  this  use  of  /ten, 
§ee  page  43,  not^  6. 

"  The  only  instance  that  I  remember  to  have  met  with,  of  the  word  cope 

11 
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Ant  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. ' 

Por,  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass,  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as  a  fee.     Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you,  — 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.  You  press  me  fEir,  and  therefore  I  will  yield.  — 
r  To  Ant.]  Give  me  your  gloves.  Til  wear  them  for  your  sake ;  •— 
iTo  Bass.]  And,  for  your  love,  TU  take  this  ring  from  you. 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand :  Til  take  no  more ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this.^ 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir,  —  alas,  it  is  a  trifle  1 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell  nor  give  nor  lose  it 

Por.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  llieir  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad-woman. 
And  khow  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever 
For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you ! 

[^Exeunt  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Ant,  My  Lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 
Be  valu'd  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment 

being  used  in  the  sense  of  pay^  or  reward.   A  like  use  of  the  word  in  compo- 
sition, however,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Fax^  Act  iii.  scene  6 : 


"  He  would  have  sold  bis  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  ccpe-man. 


»t 


<S  8haU  and  tnll  are  amonff  the  words  which  had  not  become  fully  differ- 
entiated in  the  Poet's  time.  He  has  many  instances  of  either  being  used  for 
the  other. 
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Bom,  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him ; 
Give  him  the  ring ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  honse.    Away !  make  haste.  — 

{Exit  Gbatiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  botibi 
Fly  toward  Belmont :  Come,  Antonio.  {ExewnJU 

Scene  II.    The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  disguised  as  hefore. 

Par.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it    "Well  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo* 

Enter  Gratiano, 

Gra»  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  overta'en : 
My  Lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice,^ 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Par.  That  cannot  be.* 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully ; 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you.— 

\_To  PoR.]  m  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring, 
"Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep-for  ever. 

Par.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant    "We  shall  have  old  swearing* 
That  they  did  give  away  the  rings  to  men ; 
But  we'll  out&ce  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Aw^ !  make  haste :  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

iVer.  Come,  good  sir ;  will  you  show  me  to  this  house  ? 

\_Exennt. 


ACT  V.    Scene  I.    Belmont.    Avenue  to  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  Moon  shines  bright    In  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 

1  Upon  further  consideration.    See  page  103,  note  26. 

*  old  was  a  frequent  intensive  in  colloquial  speech ;  very  much  as  huge 
is  used  now.  So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  v.  2:  "  Yonder*B  old  coil  at 
home."  And  in  The  Merry  Whfes  of  Windsor^  i  4:  "Here  will  be  an  otf 
abusing  of  God*8  patience  and  the  king's  English.'* 
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And  they  did  make  no  noise,  —  in  such  a  night 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Gressid  lay  that  night^ 

Jess.  '   In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himselj^' 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  ' 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jess.  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JBson> 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  linthrift  love  did  run  from  Yenice 
As  £Eir  as  Belmont 

Jess.  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loyd  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  iu  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jess.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come : 
But,  hark  I  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Miter  Stephaxo. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night? 

Steph.  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend  1  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pray  you,  friend  t 

Steph,  Stephano-is  my  name ; '  and  I  bring  word 

1  The  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  set  forth  in  Shakespeare's  play  of 
that  name. 

3  That  is,  ere  she  saw  the  Hon  himself.  The  story  of  *'  Pvramus  and  his 
love  Thisbe  "  is  burlesqued  in  the  iuterlnde  of  Bottom  and  company  in  A 
Midtumtner'Niaht^s  Dream. 

8  Spenser  m  like  sort  makes  the  willow  a  symbol  of  forsaken  love. 
Thus,  in  7%«  Faerie  Quiene,  i.  1,  9:  **The  willow,  wome  of  fbrlome  para- 
mours.'* 

^  Twice^  already,  in  this  play,  we  have  had  allusions  to  the  story  of 
Jason  and  his  voyage  to  Colchos  m  quest  of  the  eolden  fleece.  Medea,  also, 
stole  her  father's  treasure,  and  ran  away  from  Colchos  with  Jason  after  he 
had  won  the  fleece.  The  Poet  seems  to  have  been  (iresh  from  the  reading  of 
that  tale,  when  he  wrote  this  play.  Perhaps  Medea  liad  something  to  do  in 
suggesting  and  shaping  the  part  of  Jessica. 

^  In  mis  play  tne  name  Sttphano  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
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My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.* 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her? 

SitepJu  None  but  a  holy  hermit  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retumi'd  ? 

Lor.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him.  — 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

3nJter  LAUNOELOii 

-  • 

Laun.  Sola,  sola !  wo,  ha,  ho  I  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls  ? 

Laun.  Sola! — did  you  see  Master  Lorenzo  and  Mistress 
Lorenzo  ? — sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hollaing,  man ; — here. 

Laun.  Sola! — Where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

LauTu  Tell  him  tli^re's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with 
his  horn  full  of  good  news;^  my  master  will  be  here  er6 
morning.  [^EocU* 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  Iheir  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter :  why  should  we  go  in  ?  — 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  nustress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. —  [Exit  Stbphano. 
How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  <^  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  ®  of  bright  gold : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 

In  The  Ten^tett,  written  some  yean  later,  the  same  name  has  it,  rightly,  on 
the  first. 

*  In  old  times  crosses  were  set  np  at  the  intersection  of  roads,  and  in 
other  places  specially  associated  with  saintly  or  heroic  names,  to  invite  the 
passers-by  to  devotion.  And  in  those  days  Christians  were  much  in  the 
habit  of  remembering  in  their  prayers  whatever  lay  nearest  their  hearts. 
So  in  T%e  Temput,  in.  1,  Ferdinand  says  to  Miranda:  **  I  do  beseech  you, — 
chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,  —  what  is  your  name  ?  *'  So,  again, 
Hamlet  to  Ophelia:  **  In  thy  orisons  be  all  my  sins  remember*d ! " 

7  The  postman  used  to  carry  a  horn,  and  blow  it  to  give  notice  of  his 
coming,  on  approaching  a  place  where  he  had  something  to  deliver.  Lannce- 
lot  has  just  been  imitating  the  notes  of  the  horn  in  his  earclamations.  Sola,  &e. 

8  A  small  plate,  nsed  hi  the  administration  of  the  Eueharist:  it  was  com- 
monly of  gold,  or  silver-j^t. 
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But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins  :• 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ;  *® 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it  — 

Enter  Musicians.  " 

G>me,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ! 

"With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music  [^Musie. 

Jess.  Tm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud,     , 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  tum*d  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moVd  with  concord  of  sweet  sonndSy 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  —  Mark  the  music. 

MUer  Portia  and  Nerissa  at  a  distance. 

Por.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  Moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

*  Of  coone  eveijbody  has  heard  of  **the  music  of  the  spheres/' — an 
ancient  mystery  which  taught  that  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutions 
sing  together  in  a  concert  so  loud,  various,  and  sweet,  as  to  exceed  all  pro- 
portion to  the  human  ear.  And  the  greatest  souls,  from  Plato  to  Words- 
worth, have  been  lifted  above  themselves,  and  have  waxed  greater  than 
their  wont,  with  an  idea  or  intuition  that  the  universe  was  knit  together  by 
a  principle  of  which  musical  harmony  is  the  aptest  and  clearest  expression. 

10  Tne  soul  of  man  was  thought  by  some  to  be  0|]r  to  have  something  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Thus  in  Hooker's  Ecdeskutical  PoUty^  v.  88 :  "  Touch- 
ing musical  harmony,  such  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath 
in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  thereby  been 
induced  to  think  that  tht  totd  iUttfby  naiurt  it  or  hath  in  U  harmotiff." 
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Par,  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shuies  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music !  hark  ! 

Ner,  It  is  your  music,  Madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect :  ^^ 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner,  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  Madam. 

Por,  The  crotir  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! — 
Peace,  ho !  the  Moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !  ^^  *  \_Mu8ic  ceases 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice, 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 

Par.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  welfare, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retum'd? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa: 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

U  Kot  absolately  good,  but  relatively  so,  as  its  surroundings  are  consider ed. 
See  page  101,  note  16. 

^  Kndymion  was  a  very  beautiful  ronth :  Juno  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
whereupon  her  old  man,  Jupiter,  grew  Jealous  of  him.  and  cast  him  Into  a 
perpetual  sleep  on  Mou'it  Latmns.  While  he  was  there  asleep,  Madam  Luna 
got  so  smitten  with  his  beauty,  that  she  used  to  come  down  and  kiss  him, 
and  lie  t>y  his  side.  Some  said,  however,  that  Luna  herself  put  him  asleep, 
that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  kissing  him  without  his  knowing  it,  the 
youth  being  somewhat  shy  when  awake.  The  story  was  naturally  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  poets.  Fletcher,  in  The  FaWiftd  Shepherdus.  tells  the  tale 
charmingly,— 

[  **  How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 


I 


First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  convey'd  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
He»id  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each  night. 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light. 
To  kiss  her  sweetest.*' 
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No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ;  — 

Nor  you,  Lorenzo ; — Jessica,  nor  you.      [-4  Tucket  sounds?* 

Lor.  Your  husband  b  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  trumpet 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  Madam ;  fear  you  not. 

For,  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler :  'tis  a  day. 
Such  as  a  day  is  when  the  Sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  their  Followers. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  Sun. 

Por.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; " 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  Grod  sort  all !  You're  welcome  honie,  my  lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you.  Madam.     Give  welcome  to  my  Mend : 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Por.  You  should  in  aU  sense  be  much  bound  to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.'* 

Gra^  [2b  Ner.]   By  yonder  Moon  I  swear  you  do  me 
wrong; 
In  fEuth,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  derk. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already !  what's  the  matter?     v 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  to  me ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,'*  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not. 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy  or  the  value  ? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death ; 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
You  should  have  been  respective,^'  and  have  kept  it    - 

u  A  tucket  is  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  word  \n  probably  from  the 
Italian  ioccatay  which  is  said  to  mean  a  prelade  to  a  sonata. 

1^  Twice  before^  in  these  scenes,  we  have  had  similar  playings  upon  light  s 
here  it  is  especially  graceful  and  happy.    See  page  139,  note  18. 

^  This  complimentary  form,  made  up  only  of  breath, 

M  Knives  were  formerly  inscribed,  by  means  of  aqua  Jbrtis,  with  short 
sentences  in  distich.    The  posy  of  a  ring  was  the  motto. 

^^  Remective  is  considerate  or  regardful;  in  the  same  sense  as  reneet  is 
explained,  page  101,  note  16.  The  word  is  repeatedly  used  thus  by  ohako- 
speare;  as  in  Komeio  and  Juliet ^  ill.  1:  "  Away  to  Heaven  reqtectict  lenity, 
and  fiie-ey*d  fuiy  be  my  conduct  now !  ** 
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Grave  it  a  judge's  clerk !  no,  God's  my  judge ! 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on's  face  that  had  it. 
Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 
Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 
Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy,*® 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  derk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Por,  You  were  to  blame  —  I  must  be  plain  with  you-* 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  ^ ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  riveted  with  &ith  imto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  swonr  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.    Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  linkind  cause  of  grief: 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it 

Bass.  [AsideJ]  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  ofl^ 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it 

Gra,  Mj  Lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  be^d  it,  and  indeed 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  derk, 
That  took  some  pams  in  writmg,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
^  But  the  two  rings. 

Por.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiVd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it;  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
.  By  Heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 

f  Until  I  see  the  ring. 

JVer.  Nor  I  in  yours. 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 
,  Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
i  And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 

'  And  how  imwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 

18  Scrubbed  19  here  used  in  the  sense  of  stunted;  as  in  Holland's  PUnut 
**  Such  will  never  prove  fair  trees,  but  scrubs  only."    And  Mr.  Verplanck  ob- 
serves that  the  name  scrvb  oak  was  from  the  first  settlement  of  this  country 
I  given  to  the  dwarf  or  bush  oak. 
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When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

P(yr.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring,^ 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
ril  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bcas.  No,  by  mine  honour,  Madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  Civil  Doctor,*^ 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suffered  him  to  go  displeased  away ; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady  ? 
I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him : 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ;  ^ 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it     Pardon  me,  good  lady ; 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  be^d 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  Doctor. 

Por,  Let  not  that  Doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  loVd, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  wiU  become  as  liberal  as  you : 
m  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have. 

AnJt.  I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Por.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you're  welcome  notwithstanding. 

Ba8B.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And  m  the  hearing  of  these  many  Mends 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thme  own  fair  eyes. 
Wherein  I  see  myself,  — 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that  I 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one :  —  swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit 

Basi,  Nay",  but  hear  me:  J 


V 


^  Cbntotn  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  retain.  So,  in  Bacon's 
Usaaya :  **  To  oontaine  anger  from  mischiefef  though  it  take  hold  of  a  man, 
there  be  two  things." 

^  A  Civil  Doctor  was  a  doctor  of  the  Civil  Law. 

^  Equivalent,  perhaps,  to  shame  of  my  diacourtety. 
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Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant,  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth ;  ^ 
Wbich,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  boxmd  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por,  Then  you  shall  be  his  siu^ty :  Give  him  this ; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  Lord  Bassanio ;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Bass.  By  Heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  tbe  Doctor  I 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him ;  pardon  me,  Bassanio. 

iVer.  And  pardon  me,  my  g^[itle  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  Summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 

Por.  You  are  all  amaz'd : 

Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  £rom  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  Doctor ; 
Nerissa  there  her  derk.    Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  even  but  now  retum'd ;  I  have  not  jet 
Enter'd  my  house.  —  Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  you  expect :  imseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
r  You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 

I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  1  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  Doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  living ; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  fiiafely  come  to  road.^ 

f  32  That  is,  for  his  good.     WedUh  is  only  another  form  of  weal:  we  say 

indifferently  common-weal  or  common-wealth ;  and  the  commonwealth  is  the 
good  that  men  have  in  common. 

38  The  Poet  leaves  as  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  reports  of 
shipwreck  grew  into  being  and  gained  belief.    I  have  noted  one  seeming  in- 

^  '  dication  before,  that  the  Jew  exercised  his  cunning  as  well  as  malice  in  plot^ 

ting  and  preparing  them.  See  page  128,  note  2.  Shylock  appears,  at  all 
events,  to  have  known  that  such  reports  were  coming,  before  ihoj  came. 
Yet  I  suppose  the  natural  impression  trom  the  play  is,  that  he  lent  the  ducats 

^  and  took  the  bond  on  a  mere  chance  of  coming  at  his  wish.    But  he  would 

f  hardly  ^rasp  so  sharply  at  a  bare  possibility  of  revenge,  without  using  means 

for  turmng  mto  something  more.  This  would  maik  mm  with  much  darker 
lines  of  guilt.  Why  then  did  not  Shakespeare  bring  the  matter  forward 
more  prominently?  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  doin^  so  would  have  made 
Shylock  appear  too  steep  a  criminal  for  the  degree  of  mterest  which  his  part 

I  was  meant  to  cany  in  the  play.    In  other  woxds,  the  health  of  the  drama  as 
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Pot.  How  now,  Lorenzo  I 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 

Ner,  Ay,  and  PU  give  them  hun  without  a  fee.— r 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  ofl 

Lor,  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por,  It  is  aLnost  morning, 

And  yet  Fm  sure  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full.     Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  mil  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.  "Well,  while  I  live,  Pll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore  as  keepiag  safe  Nerissa's  ring.  \EixemiJU 

a  work  of  comic  art  required  his  criminality  in  this  point  to  be  kept  in  the 
background.  He  comes  veiv  near  overshadowing  the  other  characters  too 
much,  as  it  is.  And  Shylock's  character  is  esietUiaUy  tragic :  there  is  none 
of  the  proper  timber  of  comedj  in  him. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


THIS  plaj  was  never  printed,  so  &r  as  is  known,  till  in  the  folio  of 
1623.  Fortonatelj,  in  this  instance,  the  original  printing  was 
very  good  for  that  time :  the  errors  have  proved,  for  the  most  part,  easy 
of  correction ;  so  that  the  text  offers  little  matter  of  difficulty  or  dis- 
agreement among  editors.  No  contemporary  notice  of  the  play  was 
discovered  till  the  year  1828,  when  Mr  Collier,  delving  among  the 
old  papers  in  the  Museum,  lighted  upon  a  manuscript  Diary,  written 
by  one  John  Manningham,  a  barrister  at  law,  who  was  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1697.  It  seems  that  the  benchers  and  members 
of  the  several  law-schools  in  London,  which  were  then  called  "  Inns 
of  Court,"  were  wont  to  have  annual  feasts,  and  to  enrich  their  con- 
vivialities with  a  course  of  wit  and  poetry.  So,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 2d,  1602,  Manningham  notes :  **  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called 
Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will ;  *'  and  he  then  goes  on  to  state  such 
particulfurs  of  the  action  as  Ailly  identify  the  play  he  saw  with  the 
one  now  in  hand.  Which  ascertains  that  Shakespeare's  Tioeljlh  Night 
was  performed  before  the  membenTof  the  Middle  Temple  Inn  on  the 
old  Church  festival  of  the  Purification,  formerly  called  Candlemas ; 
an  important  link  in  the  course  of  festivities  that  used  to  continue 
from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide.  The  play  was  most  likely  fresh  from 
the  Poet's  hand  when  the  lawyers  thus  had  the  pleasure  of  it;  at 
least,  the  internal  marks  of  allusion  and  stvle  accord  well  with  that 
supposal.  In  Act  iii.  scene  2,  it  is  said  of  Malvolio,  —  **  He  does  smile 
his  fince  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Indies."  This  is  justly  explained  as  referring  to  a  &mous 
multilineal  map  of  the  world,  which  appeared  in  1698 ;  the  first  map 
of  the  world  in  which  the  Eastern  Islands  were  included.  Again,  in 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  we  have, — ''But,  indeed,  words  are  very  rascals 
since  bonds  disgraced  them ; "  alluding,  apparently,  to  an  order  issued 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  June,  1600,  laying  very  tight  restrictions  up<m 
the  stage,  and  providing  very  severe  pencdties  for  any  breach  thereof. 
.  The  story  upon  which  the  more  serious  parts  of  Ttodfth  Night 
were  founded  appears  to  have  been  a  general  fiivourite  before  and 
during  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  met  with  in  various  forms  and  under 
various  names  in  the  Italian,  French,  and  English  literature  of  that 
period.  All  those  forms  of  the  tale  agree  in  having  a  brother  and 
sister,  the  latter  in  male  attire,  and  the  two  bearing  so  close  a  resem- 
blance in  person  and  dress  as  to  be  indistinguishable ;  upon  which 
circumstance  some  of  the  leading  incidents  are  made  to  turn.  But 
there  is  an  Italian  comedy,  lately  brought  to  light,  entitled  GV'/n- 
gannati,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  printed  in  1637,  and  which 
^xtkn  firom  all  other  known  forms  of  the  tale  in  various  partic- 
ulars wherein  Twelfth  Night  shows  a  close  correspondence  with  it. 
In  this  play,  a  brother  and  sister,  named  Fabritio  and  Lelia,  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  sacking  of  Bome  in  1627.  Lelia  is  carried  to  Modena, 
where  a  gentlenuin  resides  named  Flamineo,  who  was  formerly  a  lover 
of  hers.  She  disguises  herself  as  a  boy,  and  enters  his  service.  Fla- 
mineo,  having  forgotten  his  Lelia,  is  making  suit  to  Isabella,  a  lady  of 
Modena.  The  disgniised  Lelia  is  employed  by  him  in  his  love-suit  to 
Isabella,  who  remains  utterly  deaf  to  his  passion,  but  &lls  desperat^y 
in  love  with  the  messenger.  After  a  while,  the  brother  Fabritio  ar- 
rives at  Modena,  and  his  close  resemblance  to  Lelia  in  her  male  attire 
gives  rise  to  some  ludicrous  mistakes.  At  one  time  a  servant  of 
iNtbella  meets  him  in  the  street,  and  takes  him  to  her  house,  supposing 
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him  to  be  the  messenger ;  just  as  Sebastian  is  taken  for  Viola,  and 
led  to  the  house  of  Olivia.  In  due  time  the  needful  recognitions 
take  place,  whereupon,  Isabella  easily  transfers  her  afiection  to  Fab- 
rltio,  and  Flamineo's  heart  no  less  easily  ties  up  with  the  loving  and 
£uthfui  Lelia.  In  her  disguise  Lelia  takes  the  name  of  Fabio ;  hence, 
most  likely,  the  name  of  Fabian,  who  figures  as  one  of  Olivia's  ser- 
vants. The  Italian  play  has  also  a  character  called  Pasquella,  to 
whom  jyiaria  corresponds ;  and  another  named  Malevo/ii,  of  which 
Malvolio  is  a  happy  adaptation.  All  which  fuUy  establishes  the  con- 
nection between  the  Italian  play  and  the  EngUsh.  As  no  translation 
of  the  former  has  been  heard  of,  here  again  we  have  some  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Poet  could  read  Italian.  As  for  the  more  comic 
portions  of  Twelfth  Night,  —  those  in  which  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew, 
and  the  Clown  figure  so  delectably,  —  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  part  of  them  was  borrowed. 

Hallam  does  not  set  nearly  so  high  an  estimate  on  Tmdfth  Night  as 
it  has  long  been  my  happiness,  or  my  infirmity,  to  entertain.  To 
me  it  is  a  mighty  charming  performance,  msomuch  that  I  sometimes 
have  almost  enough  to  do  to  hold  fast  my  preference  of  As  You  Like 
It.  If  the  characters  are  generally  less  interesting  in  themselves 
than  we  meet  with  in  some  of  the  Poet's  comedies,  the  defect  is 
pretty  well  made  up  by  the  felicitous  grouping  of  them.  Their  very 
diversities  of  temper  and  purpose  are  made  to  act  as  so  many  mutual 
affinities  ,*  and  this,  too,  in  a  manner  so  spontaneous,  that  we  see  not 
how  they  could  possibly  act  otherwise.  For  broad  comic  efiect,  the 
cluster  of  which  Sir  Toby  is  the  centre  —  all  of  them  drawn  in  clear 
yet  delicate  colours  —  is  inferior  only  to  the  unparalleled  assemblage 
that  mak^s  rich  the  air  of  Eastcheap.  Of  Sir  Toby  himself,  it  is 
enough  to  say  with  our  Mr  Verplanck,  that  "  he  certainly  comes  out 
of  the  same  associations  where  the  Poet  saw  Falstaff  hold  his  revels ;  ** 
and  that  though  "  not  Sir  John,  nor  a  fainter  sketch  of  him,  yet  he 
has  an  odd  sort  of  a  femily  likeness  to  him."  Maria,  the  little  struct- 
ure packed  so  close  with  mental  spicery,  is  a  model  of  arch,  roguish 
mischievousness,  with  wit  to  plan  and  art  to  execute  whatever 
falls  within  the  scope  of  such  a  character.  And  the  array  of  comi- 
calities, exhilarating  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  rendered  doubly  so  by  the 
frequent  chimges  and  playings-in  of  poetry  breathed  from  the  sweet- 
est spots  of  romance,  and  which  "  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
where  love  is  thron'd."  For  the  other  points,  I  must  rest  with 
quoting  the  remarks  of  Schlegel : 
y  "  Twelfth  Night  unites  the  entertainment  of  an  intrigue,  contrived 
with  great  ingenuity,  to  a  rich  fund  of  comic  characters  and  situations, 
and  the  beauteous  colours  of  an  ethereal  poetry. /The  love  of  the 
music-enraptured  Duke  for  Olivia  is  an  imagination ;  Viola  appears 
ttt  first  to  &11  arbitrarily  in  love  with  the  Duke,  whom  she  serves  as 
a  page,  although  she  afterwards  touches  the  tenderest  strings  of 
feeling ;  the  proud  Olivia  is  captivated  by  the  modest  and  insinuating 
messenger,  in  whom  she  is  far  from  suspecting  a  disguised  riyal,  and, 
at  last,  by  a  second  deception,  takes  the  brother  for  the  sister.  To 
these,  which  I  might  call  ideal  follies,  a  contrast  yi  formed  by  the 
naked  absurdities  to  which  the  entertaining  tricks  of  the  ludicrous 
persons  of  the  piece  give  rise,  under  the  pretext  also  of  love ;  —  the 
silly  and  profligate  Knight's  awkward  courtship  of  Olivia,  and  her 
declaration  of  love  to  Viola ;  the  imagination  of  the  pedantic  steward 
Malvolio,  that  his  mistress  is  secretly  in  love  with  him,  which  carries 
him  so  £i,r  that  he  is  at  last  shut  up  as  a  lunatic,  and  visited  by  the 
Clown  in  the  dress  of  a  priest  These  scenes  are  admirably  con- 
ceived, and  as  significant  as  they  are  laughable." 


^ 


TWELFTH    NIGHT; 

OR  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


PERSONS  BEPBESSNTBD. 


Obsino,  Duke  of  Illyria. 

Skbastian,  a  young  Gentleman,  Brother 
to  Yiola. 

Abtonio,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebas- 
tian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Yiola. 

Valektinb,  I  Gentlemen  attending  on 

Curio,  )     the  Doke. 

Sib  Tobt  Bblch,  Uncle  of  Olivia. 


Sib  Andrew  AauEOHSBK. 
Malyolio,  Steward  to  Oliyia. 

I^itri  Clown,  }SerT«it.  to  OIlTto. 

Olivia,  a  Cottntess. 

Yiola,  in  love*  with  the  Buke. 

Maria,  OliTia'a  Woman. 


Lords,  a  Priest,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and  other  Attendants. 
SCENE,  a  City  in  niyria ;  and  the  Sea-<K)ast  near  it. 


ACT  L     Scene  L    An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Mnter  the  Duke,  Curio,  and  Lords  ;  Musicians  attending. 

Dtike.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,^  play  on ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die— 
That  strain  again !  it  had  a  dying  fall ;  ^ 
O,  it  came  O'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south,* 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour !  —  Enough ;  no  more : 
*Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before.  — 
O,  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 

1  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5 :  **  Music,  moody  food  of  ns  that  trade 
in  love." 

3  The  sense  of  dymg,  as  here  used,  is  technically  expressed  by  dimin- 
uendo, 

s  SouOi  is  Pope's  happy  correction  of  sound,  the  original  reading,  which 
J8  retained  by  some  recent  editors.  Both  Knight  and  White  argue  plausibly 
for  the  latter  word ;  still,  I  cannot  quite  see  how  sound  should  breathe  upon  a 
bed  of  flowers,  "stealing  and  giving  odour: ''  it  seems  too  much  like  "  smell- 
ing music,"  which  were  something  too  comic  for  such  a  strain  as  this.  In 
Sidney's  Arcadia  we  read :  "  Her  breath  is  more  sweet  than  a  gentle  south- 
west wind,  which  comes  creeping  over  flowery  beds  and  shadowed  waters  in 
the  extreme  heat  of  Summer;"  which  fully  justifies  south  in  the  text,  not- 
-withstanding  that  the  Poet  elsewhere  speaks  of  "  the  foggy  south,"  "  the 
spongy  south,"  and  "  the  dew-dropping  south."  In  the  same  passage  Sir 
rhilip  has  "the  flock  of  unspeakable  virtues,"  which  is  so  like  "the  flock  of 
all  affections"  as  to  infer  some  acquaintance  between  the  hero  and  the  Poet. 
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That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Eeceiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitdi  soe'er,* 
But  £ei11s  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  minute !  so  Ml  of  shapes  is  fajucjy^ 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

Our.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Duke.  What,  Cuno? 

Our.  The  hart 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have. 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg*d  the  air  of  pestilence ! 
That  instant  was  I  tum'd  into  a  hart ; 
And  my  desires^  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds^ 
E'er  since  pursue  me.* — 

MUer  Valentine. 

How  now !  what  news  firom  her? 

Vol.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted ; 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  hence,' 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk, 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,*  which  she  would  keep  firesh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kiird  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her !  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fill'd 

4  ValidUy  is  toorth,  value.  So,  in  AWs  WtU  that  Ends  Wett,  Act  y.  scene 
8 :  **  Behold  tiiis  ring,  whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity  did  lack  a  parallel.*' 
6  Fancy  is  continually  used  by  old  writers  for  love.  There  is  a  play  on 
the  word  here.    See  page  81,  note  6.    Also  page  188,  note  8. 

0  Shakespeare  seems  to  think  men  cautioned  against  too  great  familiari- 
ty with  forbidden  beauty  by  the  fable  of  Acteon,  mio  saw  Diana  naked,  and 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  hounds;  as  a  man  indulging  his  eyes  or  his  ima^i* 
nation  with  a  view  of  a  woman  he  cannot  gain,  luis  bis  heart  torn  with  in- 
cessant longing. 

7  The  original  has  heat  instead  of  hence.  What  heat  should  mean  in 
such  a  place  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  change  was  first  made  by  Rowe,  and  is 
adopted  by  Dyce.  Element  here  means  me  dey.  So,  in  2  Henry  /K,  iv.  3: 
'*  And  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  yon  as  much  as  the  full  Moon 
doth  the  cinders  of  the  element^  which  show  like  pins*  heads  to  her;  **  dndere 
meaning,  of  course,  the  tiara, 

8  To  aeaton  is  to  preserve.  Ii;  AlPs  Well  that  Ends  TFe/Z,  i.  1,  tears  are 
said  to  be  "  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in." 
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I  (Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  king !  •  — 

b  Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 

Loye-thoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers.    [Exeunt, 

Scene  n.    The  Sea-^oasU 
Enter  Viola,  Captain^  and  Sailors. 

Vto.  What  country,  Mends,  is  this  ? 

Gap.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

^  Vto.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 

My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 

Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd : — What'  think  you,  sailois  ? 
I  Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  saVd. 

Vio.  O,  my  poor  brother !  and  so  perchance  may  he  be. 

Gap.  True,  Madam ;  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
>  When  you,  and  this  poor  number  ^  saVd  with  you, 

Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liVd  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back,^ 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so  there's  gold. 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 

A  This  passage  would  run  better  fbr  the  sense,  and  equally  well  for  the 
verse,  if  it  were  to  read, 

"  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  her  sweet  perfections. 
Are  all  supplied  and  fiUM  with  one  self  king." 

Which  may  ^ve  the  true  meaning,  if  it  be  not  the  right  order,  of  the  text. 
The  marks  <»  parenthesis,  though  needful  as  the  text  staqds,  are  not  in  the 
original.  Liver,  brain,  and  heart  are  admitted  in  poetiy  as  the  residence  of 
passions,  judgment,  and  sentiments.  Self  hng  apparently  means  the  same 
as  telfsame  king.  Accordingly  the  second  folio  reads,  "  with  one  self-same 
king,"  as  if  to  complete  the  measure;  but  the  endings  tion  and  won  were 
often  used  as  two  syllables  by  the  old^oets. 

1  The  original  nas  those  mstead  oi  this.    The  change  is  CapelPs. 

^  Arion*s  leat  is  worthily  celebrated  in  Wordsworth's  great  poem  On  tAe 
Power  of  Sound: 

"  Thy  skill,  Arion ! 
Could  humanize  the  creatures  of  the  sea. 
Where  men  were  monsters.    A  last  grace  he  craves, 
Leave  for  one  chant; — the  dulcet  sound 
Steals  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves, 
And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 
Self-cast,  as  with  a  desperate  course, 
*Mid  that  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 
A  proud  one  docile  as  a  managed  horse; 
And  singing,  while  the  accordant  hand 
Sweeps  his  harp,  the  master  rides." 

12 
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Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country? 

Otxp,  Ay,  Madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  Duke,  in  nature  as  in  name.' 

Vio,  What  )8  his  name  ? 

Oap.  Orsmo. 

Vio.  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late : 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence. 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur,  (as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of,) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  iair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Oap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  Count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  loss 
They  say  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  O,  that  I  serv'd  that  lady ; 

And  might  not  be  deliver'd  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow. 
What  my  estate  is!* 

Oc^.  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  Duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fsdr  behaviour  in  thee.  Captain ; 
And  though  that  Nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close-in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'ythee,  —  and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously, — 
Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.    Til  serve  this  Duke : 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him.^ 

s  A  covert  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  and  well-known  Italian  fkmUy 
of  Onmiy  from  whom  the  name  Orsino  is  borrowed. 

^  Viola  is  herself  a  nobleman's  daughter;  and  she  here  wishes  that  her 
birth  and  quality  —  her  estate— m&y  be  kept  secret  from  the  world,  till  she 
has  a  ripe  occasion  for  making  known  who  she  is.  Certain  later  passages  in 
tile  play  seem  to  infer  that  she  has  already  ^len  in  love  with  Duke  Orsino 
firom  the  descriptions  she  has  had  of  him. 

ft  This  plan  of  Viola's  was  not  pursued,  as  it  would  have  been  inconsist* 
ent  with  the  plot  of  the  play.  She  was  presented  as  a  page^  not  as  an 
eunuch.  * 
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It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service.* 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Oa'p.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  Fll  be ;  ^ 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see ! 

Vxo*  I  thank  thee :  lead  me  on.  \EacewnL 

Scene  HI.    A  Room  in  Olivia's  House, 
MUer  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the  death 
of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier 
o'  nights :  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your 
ill  hours. 

aS^V  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted.^ 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest 
limite  of  order. 

Sir  To,  Confine !  1*11  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I  am.^ 
These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these 
boots  too ;  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves  in  their 
own  straps. 

Mar,  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you :  I  heard 
my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  foolish  knigHt  that  you 
brought  in  one  night  here  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To,  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  Illyria.* 

Mar.  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats :  he's 
a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal.. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you'll  say  so !  he  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gam- 

^  To  aUow  is  to  (wprove.  So  used  in  the  Bible;  as  in  Romans  vii.  15: 
**  For  that  which  I  do  fallow  not.'* 

7  A  seeming  allusion  to  the  Sultan's  Court,  as  if  mutes  and  eunuchs  were 
understood  to  go  together  there.  So,  in  King  Henry  F.,  i.  2:  '*  Our  grave', 
like  Turkish  mute^  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth." 

1  The  Poet  here  shows  his  faiidiliarity  with  the  technical  language  of  the 
Law;  Sir  Tob}'  being  made  to  run  a  whimsical  play  upon  the  old  legal 
phrase,  "  those' things  being  excepted  which  were  before  excepted." 

^  Sir  Toby  purposely  misunderstands  confine^  taking  it  in  the  sense  of 
rejine, 

•  The  use  of  tall  for  6oW,  valiant,  stout,  was  common  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  occurs  several  times  in  his  works.  Sir  Toby  is  evidently  bantering 
with  the  word,  Sir  Andrew  being  equally  deficient  in  spirit  and  in  stature. 
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boys,^  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  with- 
out book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  Nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed,  all  most  natural :  ^  for,  besides  that 
he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreUer ;  and,  but  that  he  hath  the 
gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  'tis 
thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  hiave  the  ^ft  of 
a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and  substractors  * 
that  say  so  of  him.    Who  are  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  ad^,  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly  in  your 
company. 

Sir  TO.  With  drinkin^:  healths  to  my  niece :  m  drink  to 
her  as  long  as  ther^passage  in  m/ throat  and  dnri  m 
niyria.  He's  a  coward  and  a  coistrel  ^  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece  till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top.^ 
What,  wench  I  Gastiliano  vtUgo  /  ^  for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew 
Agueface. 

Miter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

^>  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch, — how  now,  Sir  Toby  Belch! 
Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew ! 
Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 
Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 
Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  aocost^^ 
Sir  And.  What's  that? 
Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mbtress  Accost,  I  desire  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

*  Viol-de-gamboifs  is  a  Tobyism  for  viol  da  gatnba^  an  institunent  like  the 
violoncello,  and  much  used  in  the  Poet's  time;  so  called  because  it  was  held 
between  the  legs;  gamba  bein^r  Italian  for  leg. 

*  For  this  use  of  natural^  see  page  29,  note  4.  GW,  later  m  the  speech, 
*is  ^^ taste  for  quarrelling;"  from  the  Italian  gwU>;  not  much  used  now, 
though  we  have  its  sense  in  dieguU. 

^  Another  Tob3rism  for  detractors. 

7  Holinshed  classes  cois^eU  among  the  unwarlike  followers  of  an  army. 
It  was  thus  used  as  a  term  of  contempt 

8  A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in  each  village  for  the  peasantry  to 
amuse  themselves  with  in  frosty  weather.  "  He  sleeps  like  a  town-top,"  is  an 
old  proverb. 

^  It  is  generally  allowed  that  here  is  a  mistake;  though  whether  it  be  the 
printer's  or  Sir  Toby's,  is  somewhat  questionable.  Warburton  proposed  wfto, 
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the  other,  thus  blundering,  as  he  has  done  a  little  before  in  using  viol-de-gam- 
boys  for  vtol  da  gamba.  The  Knight  has  already  said  that  Sir  Andrew  "  speaks 
three  or  four  languages- "  ani  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  is  here  rivalling  his 
learned  friend,  or  perhaps  ridiculing  him. 

10  Sir  Toby  speaks  more  learnedly  than  intelligiblv  here,  using  accost  m^ 
Its  original  sense.   The  word  is  from  the  French  accoster^  to  come  ode  by  side, 
or  to  (goproach.   Accost  is  seldom  used  thus,  which  accounts  for  Sir  Andrew's 
mistake. 
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Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Grood  Mistress  Mary  Accost,  — • 

Sir  To,  You  mistake,  Knight;  accost  is  front  her,  board 
her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And,  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her  in  this 
company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost  f 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  her  part  so.  Sir  Andrew,  would  thou 
might'st  never  draw  sword  again ! 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so.  Mistress,  I  would  I  might  never 
draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  you  have  fools  in 
hand? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  h^nd. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here's  my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free:  I  pray  you,  bring  your 
hand  to  th'  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink." 

aS*V  And.  Wherefore,  sweetheart  ?  what's  your  metaphor  ? 

Mar.  It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass  but  I  can 
keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

^V  And.  Are  you  frdl  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends :  marry,  now 
I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.  [^JEJadt  Maria. 

Sir  To.  O  Knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary:  When 
did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you  saw  cana- 
ry put  me  down.  Methinks  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit 
than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man  has :  but  I  am  a  great 
eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit.-^^ 

aS^V  To.  No  question. 

^V  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  I'U  ride  home 
to-morrow.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoij  my  dear  Knight? 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoi  ?  do  or  not  do  ?  I  would  I  had 
bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing,  danc- 
ing, and  bear-baiting :  O,  had  I  but  followed  the  Arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 

jS^tV  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 

aS^V  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not  curl  by 
nature.^ 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does't  not  ? 

U  The  buttery  was  fonnerly  a  place  for  all  sorts  of  gastric  refreshments, 
a^d  a  dry  hand  was  considered  a  svmptom  of  debility. 

M  So.  in  The  Haven  of  Health,  1684 :  "  Galen  affirmeth  that  biefe  maketh 
gtosse  bloude  and  engendreth  raelancholie,  especially  if  it  is  much  eaten, 
and  if  such  as  doe  eat  it  be  of  a  melancholy  complexion." 

W  The  original  has  000/  my  nature.   The  happy  emendation  is  Theobald's. 
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Sir  To,  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff;  and  I 
hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  £hee  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  TU  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby :  your  niece 
will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four  to  one  she'll  none  of 
me :  the  Count  himself^*  here  hard  by  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  Count :  she'll  not  match  above 
her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  I  have  heard  her 
swear't    Tut,  there's  life  in't,  man.^^ 

Sir  And.  TU  stay  a  mondi  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o'  the 
strangest  ipind  i'  the  world :  I  delight  in  masques  and  revels 
sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws.  Knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Dlyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under  the 
degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old 
man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  Knight  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't" 

^V  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick  siniply  as  strong 
as  any  man  in  Blyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  wherefore  have 
these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em  ?  are  they  like  to  take  dust, 
like  Mistress  Mall's  picture  ?  ^'  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church 
in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ?  ^®  My  very  walk 
should  be  a  jig.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg,  it  was  form'd  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a 
damask-colour'd  stock.^^    Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

1^  The  titles  Duke  and  Count  are  used  indifferently  of  Orsino.  The  rea- 
son of  this,  if  Uiere  be  any,  is  not  apparent  The  Poet  of  course  understood 
the  difference  between  a  duke  and  a  count,  well  enough.  Mr.  White  sug- 
gests that  in  a  revisal  of  the  play  he  may  have  concluded  to  change  the  title, 
and  then,  for  some  cause,  left  the  change  incomplete. 

^fi  Equivalent  to,  **  there  is  hope  in  it."    It  was  a  phrase  of  the  time. 

10  A  double  pun  is  probably  intended  here;  the  meaning  being,  if  3'^oa 
can  do  the  man's  part  in  a  galliard,  I  can  do  the  woman's.  Mutton  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  slang  term  for  a  tooman. 

17  Mistress  Mall  was  a  very  celebrated  character  of  the  Poet's  time,  who 
pla3'ed  many  parts  (not  on  the  stage)  in  male  attire.  Her  real  name  was 
Mary  Frith,  though  commonly  known  as  Mall  Cntpurse.  In  1610  a  book 
was  entered  at  the  Stationers,  called  The  Madde  Prankes  of  MeiTy  MaU  of 
the  Bankside,  wUh  her  Walks  in  Man^s  Apparelj  and  to  tohai  purpose^  by  John 
Day.  Middleton  and  Dekker  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  The  Roaring  uirl^  of 
which  she  was  the  heroine.  Portraits  were  commonly  curtained  to  keep  off 
the  dust. 

u  GaUiardtin^  corantQ  lure  names  of  dances:  the  galliard,  a  lively,  stir- 
ring dance,  from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  cheerful,  gay;  the  coranto,  a 
quick  dance  for  two  persons,  described  as  **  traversing  and  running,  as  our 
country  dance,  but  having  twice  as  much  in  a  strain." 

w  stock  is  here  used  for  stocking.  The  original  has  dam'd  cohur%  evi- 
dently a  misprint,  which  Pope  changed  to  Jtame-colour^d.    Knight  proposed 
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Sir  To,  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not  bom  under 
Taurus? 

Sir  And,  Taurus !  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To,  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.^  Let  me  see  thee 
caper.  [^Sir  And.  dances.^  Ha!  higher:  ha,  ha!  —  excel- 
lent !  [^Mceunt, 

Scene  IV.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace* 
MUer  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  Mdn^s  Attire, 

Vol,  If  the  Duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you,  Cesa- 
rio,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced :  he  hath  known  you 
but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio,  You  either  fear  his  humour  or  my  negligence,  that  you 
call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love.  Is  he  inconstant, 
sir,  in  his  favours  ? 

VaL  No,  believe  me. 

Via.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  Count 

Enter  the  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho? 

Vio,  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof.  —  Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her ;  * 
Be  not  denied  access  ;  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

.   Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
!Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then  ? 

Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith ! 
It  shaU  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes  ; 

danuaik-cohwr'dy  which,  besides  bein^  quite  as  good  in  itself,  comes  nearer' 
the  original  text.    Drayton  has  ^*  the  damask-colour'd  dove/'  and  in  this 
play  we  have  "  damask  cheek." 

^  Alluding  to  the  medical  astrology  of  the  almanacs.  Both  the  knights  are 
wrong;  the  zodiacal  sign  Taurus  having  reference  to  the  neck  and  throat. 
The  point  seems  to  be  that  Sir  Toby  is  poking  fun  at  ^ir  Andrew's  conceit 
of  agili^ :  **  I  can  cut  a  caper." 

1  Direct  your  way  to  her.    Address  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
pare. 
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She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Dtike.  Dear  lad,  believe  it; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  Hp 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  in  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  aJOfair.  —  Some  four  or  five  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company.  —  Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vto.  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady :  —  [^Aside.']  yet,  a  barful  strife !  * 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  [^Exeunt 

Scene  V.    A  Boom  in  Olivia's  Bouse. 
Enter  Maria  and  the  Clown, 

Mar,  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or  I  will 
not  open  my  lips  so  vride  as  ^  a  bristle  may  enter  in  way  of 
thy  excuse :  My  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo,  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hang'd  in  this  world 
needs  to  fear  no  colours.^ 

Mar,  Make  that  good. 

Clo,  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar,  A  good  lenten  answer.'  I  can  tell  thee  where  that 
saying  was  bom,  o^  I  fear  no  colours, 

Clo,  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar,  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say  in  your 
foolery. 

Clo,  WeU,  Gk)d  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and  those 
that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hang'd  for  being  so  long  absent ;  or 
to  be  tum'd  away, — is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

>  A  strife  fall  of  bars^  or  impediments. 

1  As  and  thcU  were  used  indifferently  in  the  Poet^s  time;  the  words  not 
having  become  fuU]^  diflRsrentiated. 

3  Both  the  origin  of  this  phrase  and  the  meaning  attached  to  it,  notwith- 
standing Maria's  explanation,  are  still  obscare.  Cowurs  is  still  used  for  flag; 
and  proDably  it  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  figarative  sense  for  enemy, 

«  Probably  a  short  or  spare  answer;  like  the  diet  used  in  Lent.  LetUen 
might  be  applied  to  any  thing  that  marked  the  season  of  Lent.  Thus  Taylor, 
the  water-poet,  speaks  of  '*  a  lenten  top,''  which  people  amused  themselves 
with  during  Lent;  and  in  ffatnlet  we  have,  "what  lenten  entertainment  the 
players  shall  receive  from  you." 


I  . 
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Olo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage ;  and, 
for  taming  away,  let  Summer  bear  it  out 

Mar,  You  are  resolute  then  ? 

Olo.  Not  so  neither ;  but  I  am  resolVd  on  two  points. 

Mar,  That  if  one  break  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if  both 
break,  your  gaskins  fall.* 

Olo,  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt.  "Well,  go  thy  way :  if 
Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of 
Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Ulyria. 

Mar,  Peace,  you  rogue  I  no  more  o'  that  Here  comes  my 
lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely ;  you  were  best  [^Exit, 

Olo,  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling !  Those 
wits  that  think  they  have  thee  do  very  oft  prove  fools ;  and  I, 
that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man.  For  what 
says  Quinapalus?     Better  a  witty  fool^  than  a  foolish  wit, — 

Enter  Olivla.,  Malvolio,  and  Attendants, 

Grod  bless  thee,  lady ! 

OK,  Take  the  Fool  away. 

Olo,  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?    Take  away  the  lady. 

OU,  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  Fool ;  I'll  no  more  of  you :  be- 
sides, you  grow  dishonest. 

Olo,  Two  faults.  Madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will 
amend :  for  give  the  dry  Fool  drink,  then  is  the  Fool  not  dry ; 
bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself^ — if  he  mend,  he  is  no 
longer  dishonest;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him. 
Any  thing  that's  mended  is  but  patch'd:  virtue  that  trans- 
gresses is  but  patch'd  with  sin ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but 
patch'd  with  virtue.  K  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve, 
so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ?  As  there  is  no  true  [dis- 
honour] but  calamity,  so  beauty's  a  flower.  —  The  lady  bade 
take  away  the  Fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

Oli,  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo,  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree ! — Lady,  OucvUus  nan 
facit  moncuihum;^  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  wear  not  motley 
in  my  brain.  Grood  Madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a 
fool. 

on.  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Olo,  Dexteriously,  good  Madonna. 

on.  Make  your  proof. 

Olo,  I  mtist  catechize  you  for  it,  Madonna.  Good  my 
mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

^  Maria  quibbles  upon  poirUa.     Gatikim  was  the  name  of  a  man's  nether 
garment,  large  hose,  or  trousers;  and  the  points  were  the  tags  or  laces  which 
beinc^  tied,  held  it  up. 

o  A  cowl  does  not  make  a  monk. 
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OU,  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  Fll  Ibide  your  proo£ 

Oh,  Good  Madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  ? 

OIL  Grood  Fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Glo,  I  think  his  soul  is  in  Hell,  Madonna. 

OIL  I  know  his  soul  is  in  Heaven,  Fool. 

Gh,  The  more  fool.  Madonna,  to  mourn  for  your  brother's 
soul  being  in  Heaven.  —  Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

OIL  What  think  you  of  this  Fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth  he  not 
mend? 

MaL  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him. 
Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Olo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  better 
increasing  your  folly  I  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no 
fox;  but  iie  will  Aot  pass  his  wixrd  for  two-j)ence  that  jaa  are 
no  fool. 

OIL  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? 
MaL  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a  barren 
rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  t£e  other  day  with  an  ordinary 
fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he's 
out  of  his  guard  already :  imless  you  laugh  and  minister  occa- 
sion to  him,  he  is  gagg'd.  I  protest  I  take  those  wise  men, 
that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  to  be  no  better  than  the 
fool's  zanies.* 

OIL  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with  a 
distemper'd  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts^  that  you 
deem  cannon-bullets.  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allow'd  fool,^ 
though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis- 
creet man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Gh.  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,®  for  thou 
speak'st  well  of  fools  I 

^  The  zany  in  Shake»peare*8  day  was  the  attenuated  mime  of  the  mimic 
He  was  the  servant  or  attendant  of  the  professional  clown,  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  stage  or  in  the  rin^,  attemptmg  to  imitate  his  tricks,  and  adding 
to  the  general  merriment  by  his  ludicrous  failures  and  comic  imbecility.  It 
is  this  characteristic,  not  merely  of  mimicry,  but  of  weak  and  abortive  mim- 
iciy,  that  gives  its  distinctive  meaning  to  the  word,  and  colours  it  with  a 
special  tinge  of  contempt.  This  feature  of  the  early  stage  has  descended  to 
our  own  times,  and  may  still  be  found  in  the  performances  of  the  circus.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  clown  and  the  zany  in  the  ring  together;  the  clown 
doing  clever  tricks,  the  zany  provoking  immense  laughter  by  his  ludicrous 
failures  in  attempting  to  imitate  them. — Edinburgh  Review,  ^^Ji  1869. 

7  Bird-boUs  were  short  thick  arrows  with  obtuse  ends,  used  for  shooting 
young  rooks  and  other  birds.    See  page  92,  note  11.  , 

8  An  aUow'd  fool  was  the  domestic  fool  or  court  fool,  like  Touchstone  in 
As  You  lAke  It;  that  is,  the  jester  by  profession,  who  dressed  in  motley; 
with  whom  folly  was  an  art;  and  whose  functions  are  so  admirably  set  forth 
by  Jaques  in  the  play  just  mentioned.  Act  ii.  scene  7. 

^  The  Clown  means,  that  unless  Olivia  lied  she  could  not  '*  speak  well 
of  fools ; "  therefore  he  prays  Mercury  to  endue  her  with  leasing.  Leasing 
was  about  the  same  as  our  fifbing. 
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f  Re-enter  Marla.. 

^  Mar.  Madam,  lliere  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman  much 

desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Oli.  From  the  Count  Oisino,  is  it? 

Mar,  I  know  not,  Madam ;  ^am  a  fair  young  man,  and  well 

[  attended. 

A  OIL  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay? 

Mar,  Sir  Toby,  Madam,  your  kinsman. 

^  Oli,  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you ;  he  speaks  nothing  but  mad- 

man :  Fie  on  him !  \_Exit  Maria.]  —  Go  you,  Malvolio :  if  it 
be  a  suit  from  the  Count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home ;  what  you 
will,  to  dismiss  it.  \_JBkdt  Mal.]  —  Now  you  see,  sir,  how 
your  foolmg  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

I  Olo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  Madonna,  as  if  thy  eldest  son 

t  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains !  for  here 

comes  one  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater}^ 

I  Bnier  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

I  Oli,  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk.  —  What  is  he  at  the 

gate,  cousin? 

Sir  To,  A  gentleman. 

Oli,  A  gentleman !  what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here  —  A  plague  o'  these  pickle- 
herrings  !  ^^ — How  now,  sot  I  ^^ 

Olo,  Good  Sur  Toby ! — 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by  this 
lethargy? 

Sir  To.  Lechery!  I  defy  lechery.  There's  one  at  the 
gate. 

Oli.  Ay,  marry,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  hun  be  the  Devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not :  give 
me  £uth,  say  L    Well,  it's  all  one.  \_Exit. 

Oli.  What's  a  drunken  man  like.  Fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman :  one 
draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  second  mads  him, 
and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Gro  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let  him  sit  o'  my 
coz ;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink ;  he's  drown'd :  go, 
look  after  him. 

Olo.  He  is  but  mad  yet.  Madonna ;  and  the  fool  shall  look 
to  the  madman.  \_Exeunt  Ghvm  and  Attendants. 

^  The  membrane  that  covers  the  brain. 

U.  Pickled  herrings  seem  to  have  been  a  common  relish  in  drunken 
tprees.  Gabriel  Harvey  sayS  of  Robert  Greene,  the  profligate  dramatist, 
tnat  he  died  "  of  a  surfett  of  pickle  herringe  and  Rennishe  wine." 

la  Scrt  is  used  by  the  Poet  ior  fool;  as  in  The  Merry  Wivei  Dr.  Cains 
says,  "  Have  you  make-a  de  8ot  of  us  V  " 
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Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mod.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  sweiars  he  will  speak  with 
you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick :  he  takes  on  him  to  under- 
stand so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  I  told 
him  you  were  asleep :  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of 
that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to 
he  said  to  him,  lady  ?  he's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

OIL  Tell  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

MclL  H'  'as  been  told  so ;  and  he  says  he'll  stand  at  your 
door  like  a  sheriff's  post,"  and  be  the  supporter  to  a  bench, 
but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

OIL  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

MaL  Why,  of  man  kind. 

OIL  What  manner  of  man  ? 

MaL  Of  very  ill  manner ;  he'll  speak  with  you,  will  you 
or  no. 

OIL  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mai*  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for 
a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when 
'tis  almost  an  apple :  ^*  'tis  with  him  e'en  standing  water,  be- 
tween boy  and  man.  He  is  very  weU-fevour'd,  and  he  speaks 
very  shrewishly :  ^^  one  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were 
scarce  out  of  hun. 

OIL  Let  him  approach ;  call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

MaL  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [ExiU 

Re-enter  Mabia. 

OIL  Give  me  my  veil ;  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  fece : 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vlo,  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she  ? 

OIL  Speak  to  me ;  I  shall  answer  for  her.     Your  will  ? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty,-— 
1  pray  you,  tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never 
saw  her :  I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides 
that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 

u  The  sheriffs  formerly  had  painted  posts  set  up  at  their  doors  on  which 
proclamations  and  placards  were  affixed- 

1*  A  codling.,  according  to  Mr.  Gifford,  means  an  invdwrum  or  ifce//,  and 
was  used  by  our  old  writers  for  that  early  stage  of  vegetation,  when  the  fruit, 
after  shaking  off  the  blossom,  began  to  assume  a  globular  and  determinate 
shape.  The  original  of  squash  was  used  of  such  young  vegetables  as  were 
eaten  in  that  state. 

H  Shrewishly  is  sharply^  tartly;  like  a  shrew.  So,  of  old,  shrewd  meant 
keen  or  biiing.    See  page  95,  note  21. 
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con  it.     Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am  very 
comptible  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage.^^ 

OIL  Whence  came  you,  sir  ? 

Vio,  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that 
question's  out  of  my  part  Good  gentle  one,  give  me  modest 
assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed 
in  my  speech. 

OIL  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Vio,  No,  my  profound  heart  I  and  yet,  by  the  very  fuigs 
of  malice  I  swear  I  am  not  that  I  play.  Are  you  the  lady  of 
the  house  ? 

OIL  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp  yourself; 
for  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But  this 
is  fipom  my  commission:  I  will  on  with- my  speech  in  your 
praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

OIL  Come  to  what  is  important  in't:  I  forgive  you  the 
praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis  poetical. 

OU.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned :  I  pray  you,  keep  it 
in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates ;  and  allow'd  your 
approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you.  If  you 
be  mad,  be  gone;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief:  'tis  not  that 
time  of  Moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dia- 
logue. 

Mar,  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio,  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer.^ — 
Some  mollification  for  your  giant,^^  sweet  lady. 

OIL  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio,  I  am  a  messenger.^ 

OIL  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  when 
the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.     Speak  your  office. 

Vio,  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  overture  of 
war,  no  taxation  of  homage :  I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand ; 
my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

OU.  Yet  you  b^an  rudely.  What  are  you  ?  what  would 
you? 

Vio,  The  rudeness  that  hath  appear'd  in  me  have  I  leam'd 

"^  ComplStiU  is  tuscqfUMe,  or  $ensUive,  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  accountable, 

17  To  hull  is  a  nantical  term,  probably  meaning  to  haul  in  sails  and  lay- 
to,  without  coming  to  anchor.  Sioabber  is  also  a  nautical  term,  used  of  one 
who  attends  to  the  swabbing  or  cleaning  of  the  deck. 

^  Ladies  in  romance  are  g^uarded  by  giants.  Viola,  seeing  the  waiting- 
miUd  so  eager  to  oppose  her  message,  entreats  Olivia  to  pacify  her  giant, 
alluding,  ironically,  to  the  small  stature  of  Maria. 

^  Viola's  being  a  messenger  implies  that  it  is  not  her  own  mind,  but 
«b«t  of  the  sender,  that  she  is  to  tell.  The  original  runs  these  two  little 
gpeeohea  in  with  the  preceding  speech  of  Viola. 
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from  my  entertamment.  What  I  am  and  what  I  would  are 
as  secret  as  maidenhood :  to  your  ears,  divinity ;  to  any 
other's,  profanation. 

OIL  Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  this  divinity.  — 
[^Exit  Maria.]     Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text  ? 

Vio,  Most  sweet  lady,  — 

Oil.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it. 
"Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Vto.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

Olu  In  his  bosom !     In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his  heart. 

Olu  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.  Have  you  no  more  to 
say  ? 

Vio,  Good  Madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Olu  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  n^otiate 
with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your  text :  but  we  will 
draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you  the  picture.  Look  you,  sir ; 
such  a  one  I  was  this  present.^    Is*t  not  well  done  ? 

[  UnveiUng, 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Olu  "lis  in-grain,  sir ;  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Vio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave,* 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Olu  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I  will  give  out 
divers  schedules  of  my  beauty.  It  shall  be  inventoried,  and 
every  particle  and  utensil  labell'd  to  my  will :  as,  item,  two 
lips  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  gray  eyes,  with  lids  to  them ;  ^ 
item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither 
to  'praise  me  ?  ^ 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are ;  you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  Devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  I 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears, 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind ;  I  eannot  love  him : 

^  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  idea  of  a  picture  is  continned;  the 
meaning  being,  **  behold  the  picture  of  me,  such  as  I  am  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." 

*i  Blue  eyes  were  called ^ay  in  the  Poet*a  time. 

S3  To  c^pproMt  me  ;  referring  to  the  imtntory  she  has  just  given  of  her 
beauty. 
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>  Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
'  Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 

>  In  voices  well  divulg'd,^  free,^  leam'd,  and  valiant ; 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 

A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him : 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio,  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
i  With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  love,^ 

In  yoor  denial  I  would  find  no  sense ; 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oil.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
"Write  loysd  cantons  of  contemned  love,^ 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
HoUa  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  niake  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air^ 
Cry  out,  Olivia  !    O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me  I 

OU.  You  might  do  much.     What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

on.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains :  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your  purse : 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  fiint  that  you  shall  love ; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Flac'd  in  contempt  1     Farewell,  £ur  cruelty.  [ExiU 

OU.  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
Above  my  foTtuneSy  yet  my  stctte  is  well: 
I  am  a  gentleman.  —  I'll  be  sworn  thou  art : 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon.  —  Not  too  fest ;  — 
Soft,  soft !  — 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now ! 


^  Meaning,  peraaps,  well  spoken  of,  well  voiced  in  the  public  mouth;  or 
it  may  mean  well  reputed  for  knowledge  in  the  languages,  which  was 
esteemed  a  great  accomplishment  in  the  Poet^s  time. 

^  The  original  has  life  instead  of  love.  I  cannot  easily  make  any  sense 
oat  of  Ufe  here,  and  have  no  doubt  that  hoe  was  the  Poet's  word. 

^  CcmtoruK  the  old  English  word  for  c<mt08, 

^  A  Shakespearian  expression  for  echo. 
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Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be.  — 
What,  ho  I  MalvoUo  1 

He-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  Madam,  at  your  service. 

Oil.  Run  after  lliat  same  peevish  messenger,^ 
The  County's  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I  or  not:  tell  him  I'll  none  of  it 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ;  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  toHoiorrow, 
m  give  him  reasons  for't    Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

MaL  Madam,  I  will.  [^Meii. 

OU.  I  do  I  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind.^ 
Fate,  show  thy  force :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe ;  • 
What  is  decreed,  must  be ;  and  be  this  so  I  [ExiU 


ACT  n.    Scene  I.     The  Sea-coast. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not  that  I  go 
with  you  ? 

Seo,  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine  darkly  over 
me:  llie  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper 
yours ;  llierefore  I  shall  crave  of  you  your  leave  that  I  may 
bear  my  evils  alone :  It  were  a  bad  recompense  for  your  love, 
to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whitiier  you  are  bound. 

Seh.  No,  sooth,  sir;  my  determinate  voyage  is  mere  ex- 
travagancy.^   But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of 

^  Peemh  was  commonly  used  for  foolish  or  childish ;  hence,  perhaps, 
the  meaning  it  now  bears  oifretfuL  It  may  haye  either  meaning  here,  or 
both. 

^  She  fears  that  her  eves  had  formed  so  flattering  an  idea  of  the  sup- 
posed youth  Cesario,  that  she  should  not  have  strcLglL  of  mind  sufficient  to 
resist  uie  impression. 

29  We  are  not  our  own  masters;  we  cannot  govern  ourselves,  (hoe  for 
own,  possess. 

^  The  purpose  of  my  voyage  ends  with  the  vojrage  itself,  Or  I  am  travel- 
ling merely  for  the  sake  of  travel.  Extravagancy  is  used  in  tiie  Latin  sense 
of  going  at  large;  as,  in  Hamlet^  i.  1:  **  Tia*  extravagant  and  erring  spirit 
hies  to  his  connne.** 
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modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing 
to  keep  in ;  therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  tp 
express  myself.*  You  must  know  of  me,  then,  Antonio,  my 
name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  call'd  Bodengo:  my  father  was 
that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,^  whom  I  know  you  have  heard 
of.  He  left  behind  him  myself  and  a  sister,  both  bom  in 
an  hour:  If  llie  Heavens  had  been  pleas'd,  would  we  had 
so  ended!  but  you,  sir,  altered  that;  for  some  hour  before 
you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  llie  sea  was  my  sister 
drown'd. 

AnL  Alas  the  day ! 

Seh.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resembled 
me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautifrd:  but,  though  I 
could  not,  with  such  an  estimable  wonder,*  overfer  believe 
that,  yet  thus  fiir  I  will  boldly  publish  her,  —  she  bore  a  mind 
that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She  is  drown'd  already, 
sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance 
again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment! 

Seb,  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble ! 

Ant  K  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be  your 
servant* 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  is,  kill 
him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at 
once :  my  bosom  is  frdl  of  kindness ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the 
manners  of  my  mother,  that,  upon  the  least  occasion  more, 
mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the.  Count 
Orsino's  Court:  fiurewell.  [^JExit 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  Court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 

s  To  declare  or  unfold  myself.  Sebastian  holds  himself  the  more  bound 
to  ^ye  the  information,  inasmudi  as  Antonio's  delicacy  keeps  him  from 
asking. 

*  Some  editors  think  this  should  be  JtfjtUene,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, no  such  place  as  Metsaline  being  known. 

^  The  original  omits  the  article  an  here,  and  thus  leaves  the  passage 
mintelllKible.  With  the  article,  the  meaning  is,  '*  Though  I  could  not,  when 
compared  with  a  person  of  such  admirable  beauty,  over-far  believe  that  I 
resembled  her.'*  Both  the  insertion  of  an  and  the  explanation  are  from  Mr. 
W.  WiUiams. 

^ «  This  may  refer  to  what  is  thus  delivered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  The 
Pirate:  MThen  Mordaunt  has  rescued  Cleveland  from  the  sea,  and  is  trying 
to  revive  him,  Bnrce  the  pedler  says  to  him,  —  "Are  you  mad?  you,  that 
have  so  long  lived  in  Zetland,  to  risk  the  saving  of  a  drowning  man  ?  Wot 
ye  not,  if  you  bring  him  to  life  again,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  you  some  capital 
injury?*'  Sir  Walter  suggests  in  a  note  that  this  inhuman  maxim  was 
probably  held  by  the  islanders  of  the  Orkneys,  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  all 
to  perish  alone  who  were  shipwrecked  upon  their  coasts,  to  the  end  that 
tiliere  might  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  plundering  of  their  goods;  which  of 
course  could  not  well  be,  if  any  of  the  owners  survived. 

13 
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But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so, 

That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  [jSbnV. 

Scene  II.    A  Street. 
Miter  YiOLA;  Malyolio  following. 

Mod,  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  Countess  Olivia  ? 

Vio,  Even  now,  sir;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since 
arriv'd  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir:  you  might  have 
saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself.  She  adds 
moreover,  that  you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate  as- 
surance she  will  none  of  him :  and  one  thing  more ;  that  you 
be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to 
r^ort  your  lord's  taking  of  this.     Receive  it  so.^ 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me :  ^  Pll  none  of  it. 

MaL  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ;  and  her 
will  is,  it  should  be  so  retum'd :  if  it  be  worth  stoopiM  for, 
there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.     [^Mcit, 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  What  means  this  lady  ? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm*d  her  I 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much. 
That,  as  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.' 
She  loves  me,  sure ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none.  — 
I  am  the  man :  —  If  it  be  so,  —  as  'tis,  — 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream.  — 
Disguise,  i  see  diou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much.* 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  !* 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be.* 

1  "  Receive  it  so  *'  is  "  understand  it  so.'*     Take  is  still  used  thns. 

2  The  editors  generally  have  not  understood  this,  and  so  have  tried  to 
mend  it.  Viola,  with  instantaneous  tact,  divines  the  meaning  of  the  ring, 
and  takes  care  not  to  expose  Olivia's  tender  weakness.  Dyce  prints,  **  She 
took  no  ring  of  me." 

8  Her  eyes  were  so  charmed  that  she  lost  the  right  use  of  &er  tongue, 
and  let  it  run  as  if  it  were  divided  from  her  judgment 

4  Pregnant  is  quick-witted^  cunning. 

^  Proper  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  handsome ;  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage being,  "  How  easy  it  is  for  handsome  deceivers  to  print  their  forms  in 
the  waxen  hearts  of  women."  Such  compounds  as  proper-false  are  not 
unusual  in  Shakespeare.    Beauteous-evil  occurs  in  this  play. 

^  Such  evidently  refers  to  frailly  m  the  preceding  line;  the  sense  being, 
"  Since  we  are  made  of  frailty,  we  must  needs  be  fraS." 
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How  will  this  fadge  ? '     My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  hun, 

As  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 

What  will  become  of  this  ?     As  I.  am  man, 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 

As  I  am  woman,  —  now  alas  the  day !  — 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe ! 

0  Time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie  !  [^ExiU 

Scene  IIL    A  Room  in  Olivia's  Home. 
JEkter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew:  not  to  be  a-bed  after 
midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes;  and  diluculo  surgere,^  thou 
know'st,  — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not;  but  I  know  to 
be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion;  I  hate  it  as  an  un£[Q'd  can. 
To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early :  so 
that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Does 
not  our  life  consist  of  llie  four  elements  ?  ^ 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but  I  think  it  rallier  consists 
of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  a  scholar ;  let  us  llierefore  eat  and  drink. 
—  Maria,  I  say  1  a  stoup  of  wine ! ' 
\  Sir  And  Here  comes  the  Fool,  i'  faith. 

MUer  the  Olovm. 

GlOy  How  now,  my  hearts !  Did  you  never  see  the  picture 
of  We  Three?*' 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass :  Now  let's  have  a  catch. 
f  Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  Fool  has  an  excellent  breast* 

1  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg,  and  so  sweet 
a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  Fool  has. — In  sooth,  thou  wast  in 
very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spok'st  of  Pigro- 

7  Fadgt^  in  the  sense  of  fit  or  stdt^  was  a  polite,  handsome  word  in  the 
Poet*8  timef  and  moved  in  the  best  circles. 

1  Diluculo  twgere^  taluberrimum  est.  This  adage  is  in  Lily's  Grammar. 
^  It  means,  "  To  rise  betimes  is  very  wholesome.'' 

3  The  four  elements  referred  to  are  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire;  the  right 
mixing  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  condition  of  health  in  body  and 
k  mind. 

>  8tmq}  is  an  old  word  for  cup ;  often  used  by  the  Poet. 

^  Alluding  to  an  old  common  sign  representing  tuoo  fools  or  loggerheads, 
under  which  was  inscribed,  **  We  three  loggerheads  be." 

*  Breast  was  often  used  for  voice  in  the  Poet's  time.  Thus  we  have  the 
phrase,  "  singing  men  welUbreatted.^*  This  use  of  the  word  grew  from  the 
form  of  the  breast  having  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  voice. 
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gromitos,  of  the  Yapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Qaeubus; 
'twas  veiT  good,  i'  fiuth.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  kman.* 
Hadstit? 

do.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillitj ;  ^  for  Malyolio's  nose  b 
no  whipstock,  my  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and  the  Myrmidons 
are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  I  Why,  this  b  the  best  fooling,  when  all 
is  done.    Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you :  lefs  haTe  a 
song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too :  *  if  one  knight  give 
a — 

Olo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good  life  ?  • 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

Song. 

Clo.  0,  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  f 
0,  stag  and  hear ;  your  true  hv^s  coming^ 

Thai  can  sing  both  high  and  low : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers^  meeting. 
Every  wist  man*s  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  Mth. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.   What  is  love  f  'tis  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

Whats  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  corns  kiss  me,  sweet-andrlwenty^ 
Youth's  a  stuff  wiU  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight. 
Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 
Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion.    But 
shall  we  make  ihQ  welkin  dance  indeed  ?^^    Shall  we  rouse 

^  Leman  is  mUtrets  or  sweetheart. 

7  ItnpetUcoatf  or  impocket^  thv  oratuity.  Some  have  complained  serioitsly 
that  they  could  not  understand  tne  Clown  in  this  scene;  whidi  is  shrewd 
proof  they  did  not  understand  the  Poet  J 

8  The  teUrU  or  iestem  was  originally  a  French  coin,  of  sixpence  valne,  or 
thereabouts ;  so  called  from  having  a  teste  or  head  stamped  upon  it  This 
speech  is  left  incomplete  in  the  original.  Some  have  undertaken  to  complete 
it}  but  I  suspect  it  is  right  as  it  is. 

0  A  civil  and  virtuous  song,  as  it  is  called  in  7%e  Mad  Pranks  of  Robin 
Goodfelhw. 

i&  Sweet-and-tweniy  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  term  of  endeaimi^t 
u  Drink  till  the  sky  seems  to  turn  round. 
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the  xiightrowl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw  ihree  souls  out  of  ono 
weas^er?^  shall  we  do  diat? 

Sir  And,  An  you  love  me,  let's  do't :  I  am  dog  at  a  catch. 

do.  By'r  Lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

jS^V  And.  Most  certain.     L^  our  catch  be,  Thou  Knave. 

Clo.  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,  Knight  ?  I  shall  be  con- 
strain'd  in't  to  call  thee  knave,  Eiiight. 

^V  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  haye  constrained  one  to 
call  me  knave.     Begin,  Fool :  it  begins,  Jlold  thy  peace. 

Oh.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Grood,  i'  Mth !  Come,  begin.  \_They  sing  a  OcUchp 

JSnter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here !  If  my  lady 
have  not  call'd  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and  bid  him  turn  you 
out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Cataian,^'  we  are  politicians ;  Malvo- 
lio's  a  Peg-a-Kamsey,  and  Three  merry  men  he  we!  Am  not 
I  consanguineous  ?  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Tilly-vally,"  lady ! 
[Sings.]   There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady! " 

Gh.  Beshrew  me,  the  Knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  dispos'd,  and  so 
do  I  too :  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more 
natural. 

Sir  To.  [Sings.]   0,  the  twelfth  day  of  December, — 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  Grod,  peace  I 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mod.  My  masters,  are  you  mad?  or  what  are  you?  Have 
you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's 
house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers'  ^'  catches  without  any 

^  Shakespeare  represents  weavers  as  much  given  to  harmony  in  his 
time.  Sir  Toby  meant  that  the  catch  should  be  so  harmonious  that  it  iroold 
hale  the  soul  out  of  a  weaver  thrice  over. 

u  This  word  generally  signified  a  sharper.  Sur  Toby  is  too  dronk  for 
precision,  and  uses  it  merely  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

1^  An  inteijection  of  contempt  equivalent  Xo  fddU-faddh. 

1*  With  Sir  Toby  as  wine  goes  in  music  comes  out.  and  fresh  songs  keep 
bubbling  up  in  his  memory  as  he  waxes  mellower.  A  similar  thing  occurs 
in  2  Henry  771,  where  Master  Silence  grows  merry  and  musical  amidst  his 
cups  in  "  the  sweet  of  the  night."  Of  the  ballads  referred  to  by  Sir  Toby, 
O,  Ihe  twelfth  day  of  December  is  entirely  lost.  Percy  has  one  stanza  of  There 
tboeU  a  nutn  in  Babylon^  which  he  describes  as  "  a  poor  dull  performapce,  and 
very  long.**  Three  merry  men  be  we  seems  to  have  been  the  burden  of  several 
old  songs,  one  of  which  was  called  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner.  Peg-a-Bamsey, 
or  PeggyBamtey^  was  an  old  popular  tune  which  had  several  ballads  ftitML 
to  it.  7%oti  hnave  was  a  catch  which,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  **  appears  to 
be  so  contrived  that  each  of  the  singers  calls  the  other  knave  in  turn.** 

^  Coeitrt  means  bt^chen,  whether  botching  with  needles  or  with  awls. 
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initigation  or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  oar  catches.    Snick-up ! " 

MaL  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My  lady  bade 
me  tell  you  t^t,  though  she  harbours  you  as  her  kinsman, 
she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you  can  separate 
yourself  and  your  misdemeanours,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
house ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she 
is  very  willing  to  bid  you  ferewell. 

Sir  To.  [Sings.]  Parewell^  dear  heart,  nnce  I  must  needs  be 
gone}^ 

Mar.  "NsLj,  good  Sir  Toby,  — 

Clo.  [Sings.]  Ms  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done. 

MaL  Is't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  [Sings.]  But  lunU  never  die, 

Gh.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

MaL  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  [Sings.]  ShaU  Ibid  him  go  f 

Gh.  [Sings.]    Jvhat  an  if  you  do? 

Sir  lb.  [Sings.]  ShaU  Ibid  him  gOy  and  spare  notf 

Glo.  [Sings.]   0,  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  time,  sir?  ye  lie.  Art  any  more  than  a 
steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there 
shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Gh.  Yes,  by  ^aint  Anne;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i*  the  right  —  Gk),  sir,  rub  your  chain  with 
crumbs." — A  stoup  of  wine,  Maria! 

MaL  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  priz'd  my  lady's  ftivour  at  any 
thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  this 
uncivil  rule :  she  shall  ^ow  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [^Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man's 
a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  llie  field ;  and  then  to  break 
promise  with  hun,  and  make  a  fool  of  bun. 


17  A  word  of  contempt  the  original  meaning  of  which  is  lost,  but  which 
came  to  signify,  Go  hang  yourself,  or  Go  and  be  hanged. 

u  This  is  the  first  line  of  an  old  ballad,  entitled  Corydan's  FareweU  to  Phil- 
lU.  It  was  inserted  in  Percy's  ReHgues  firom  an  ancient  miscellany,  called  The 
Golden  Garland  of  Princely  DeUqhts.  The  musical  dialogue  that  follows 
between  Sir  Toby  and  the  Clown  is  adapted  to  their  purpose  from  the  first 
two  stanzas  of  the  ballad. 

^  Stewards  anciently  wore  a  chain  of  silrer  or  gold,  as  a  mark  of  suneri- 
ority,  as  did  other  principal  servants.  Wolsey's  chief  cook  is  describeu  by 
Cavendish  as  wearing  "  velvet  or  satin  with  a  chain  of  gold."  One  of  the 
methods  used  to  clean  gilt  plate  was  rtMing  it  with  crumbs.  Thus  in  Web- 
ster's Duchess  of  Malfi:  **  Yea  and  the  chippings  of  the  butteiy  fly  after  him, 
to  scour  his  goM  chain  " 
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Sir  To.  Do't,  Kxdght :  FU  write  thee  a  challenge ;  or  111 
deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night :  since  the 
youth  of  the  Count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is  much 
out  of  quiet.  For  Monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him : 
if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay  word,^  and  make  him  a  com- 
mon recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight 
in  my  bed :  I  know  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  And.  Possess  us,  possess  us ;  ^  teU  us  something  of 
him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  And,  O,  if  I  thought  that,  Td  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  reason, 
dear  Knight. 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't ;  but  I  have  reason 
good  enough. 

Mar.  The  Devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  con- 
stantly, but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  affection'd  ass,^  that  cons  state 
without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swaths :  ^*  the  best  per- 
suaded of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies, 
that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all  that  look  on  him  love 
him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable 
cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of  love ; 
wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the 
manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  personated :  I 
can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter 
we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !     I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt  drop, 
that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that  she  is  in  love  wi^ 
him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is  indeed  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  To.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  Andi  O,  'twill  be  admirable ! 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know  my  physic  will 
work  with  him.     I  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the  Fool  make 

*>  Nayword  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  byword,  and  is  so  defined 
in  an  old  dictionary ;  a  laughingstock. 

21  Inform  us.   *See  page  110,  note  7. 

22  An  affected  ass.    Affection  was  often  used  for  affectation. 

28  By  great  parcels  or  heaps.  Swaths  are  the  rows  of  grass  left  by  the 
scythe  of  the  mower.  Maria  means  that  he  is  full  of  political  strut,  and 
spouts  arguments  of  state  by  rote. 
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a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the  letter :  observe  his  constmctioa 
of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event  Fare- 
well. IJSactt. 

Sir  To,  Grood  night,  Penthesilea.^ 

Sir  And,  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,^  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores 
me :  What  o'  that  ? 

Sir  And.  I  was  ador'd  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  Ejiight  Thou  hadst  need  send  for 
more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul  way 
out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money.  Knight :  if  thou  hast  her  not  i'  the 
end,  call  me  Cut* 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how  you 
wiU. 

^V  To.  Come,  come ;  PU  go  bum  some  sack ;  'tis  too  late 
to  go  to  bed  now :  C6me,  Knight ;  come.  Knight        \Exeunt. 

Scene  IY.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Pudace. 
Enter  the  Duke,  Viola,  Cubic,  and  others. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music : — now,  good  morrow,  friends.  ^ 
Now,  good  Cesario,-but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night: 
Methought  it  did  rdSeve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms  ^ 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that  should 
sing  it 

Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Our.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a  Fool  that  the  Lady 
Olivia's  ^EiUier  took  much  delight  in :  he  is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out ; — and  play  the  tune  the  while.  — 

\^Exit  Cubic. — Music. 

M  Penthesilea  was  queen  of  the-Amazons,  and  killed  by  Achilles  in  the 
Trojan  War;  poliUly. 

^  A  htagh  was  a  small  hound,  and  a  keen  hunter;  applied  to  Maria 
from  her  brevity  of  person,  and  sharpness  of  wit. 

^  Cvt  was  a  common  contraction  of  curtaU,  One  of  the  carriers*  horses 
in  Henry  IV,  is  called  Qvi. 

1  This  is  commonly  explained  as  meaning  repeated  terms,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  poetical  and  musical  phrases.  Some  think  terms  a  misprint  for  tunet^ 
and  that  it  refers  to  a  sort  of  lyncal  embroidery  made  by  running  culled 
expressions  together,  and^  so  lacking  the  plainness  and  simplicity  that  goes 
to  the  heart.  Old  and  antique^  two  lines  before,  is  not  a  pleonasm,  antique  car- 
rying  a  sense  of  quajntness  as  well  as  of  age. 
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Come  hither,  boy :  if  ever  thon  shalt  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  beloVd.     How  dost  thou  like  this  tune? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke,  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

My  life  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  fiivour  that  it  loves ;  ^ 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke,  What  kind  of  woman  is't  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Dtike.  She  is  not  worth  thee  thai.    What  years,  i'  £uth? 

Vto.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Too  old,  by  Heaven !     Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fimcies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  weU,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  &11  that  very  hour. 

Vto.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Be-enter  Cubio  cmd  the  Clown. 

Duke.  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night  — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sim. 
And  the  free  maids  ^  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth,^ 
And  daUies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
like  the  old  age.' 

s  Faioowr  is  often  used  fbr  feature.  Tiola  in  her  reply  plays  upon  the 
word. 

s  Free  appears  to  have  been  often  used  in  the  sense  of  pure  or  ckoMte. 
Thos,  in  Tne  Winter'»  TaUy  ii.  8,  Hermione  is  described  as  **  a  gracious, 
innocent  soul,  more^ee  than  he  is  jealous."  It  may,  however,  meanyranib, 
mmitpectmg ;  tho  proper  style  of  a  plain  and  guileless  heart. 

^  SiUjf  tooth  is  tmate  truth. 

<(  The  old  age  is  the  ageepatt,  times  of  simplicity. 
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Ch.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke*  Ay ;  pr^ythee,  sing.  [JUtme. 

Song. 

Cio.     Oome  away,  come  away^  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid  ;  * 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
lam  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid, 
3fy  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yewy 

0, prepare  it! 
My  part  of  deaA,  nd  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  Sack  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 

Not  afriendy  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown  : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  savcy 

Lay  me,  0,  where 
Sad  true-love  never  flnd  my  gravsy 
To  weep  there  I 

Duke.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Gh.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke.  Ill  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Glo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or 
another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee.' 

do.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee !  and  the  tailor 
make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very 
opal!^  —  I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea, 
that  their  business  might  be  every  thing,  and  their  intent 
everywhere;  for  that's  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage 
of  nothing.  —  Farewell.  \_Exit  Ghwn. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place.  — 

t Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Grel  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
TeU  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands : 
The  parts  that  Fortune  haUi  bestow'd  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  Fortune ; 

^  Cypress  wood  was  considered  the  fittest  for  coffins. 

7  This,  probably,  is  but  the  Duke^s  polite  way  of  requesting  the  Clown  to 
leaved  Some  editors  would  change  it  to, "  I  give  thee  now  leave  tb  leave  me." 

s  The  opal  is  a  gem  which  varies  its  hues,  as  it  is  viewed  in  different 
lights.  The  ** melandioly  god'*  is  Saturn;  hence  the  word  tatiwrmne,  which 
means  ^2oofii2^. 
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But  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems, 
Hiat  Nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Via.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Ihike.  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 

Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  most* 

Say  that  some  lady  —  as  perhaps  there  is  — 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her ; 
You  tell  her  so :  Must  she  not  then  be  answer'd  ? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big.  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite,  — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,*  but  the  palate,  — 
That  suffers  surfeit, doyment,  and  revolt; 
But  mine  i&  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much.     Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  -I  know,  — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Vto.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history  ? 

Vto.  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought ;  ^^ 
Andy  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.^    Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but  indeed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

Vto.  Tm  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 

*  The  liver  was  thought  to  be  the  special  seat  of  love  and  conrage.  See 
page  177,  note  9.    Also,  page  66,  note  46. 

M  The  meaning  is,  "  she  wasted  away  through  grief."  So  in  Hamlet's 
soliloquy:  "  The  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicRlied  o'er  witii  the  pale  cast 
of  thought;"  that  is,  the  pale  complexion  of  grief.  And  in  Julius  Cceaar, 
ii.,  1 :  ^  If  he  love  Csesar,  all  that  he  cnn  do  is  to  himself;  take  thought  and 
die  for  Csesar : "  where  take  thought  and  die  means  "  grieve  himself  to  death." 
So,  again,  in  8t  Matthew  vi.  25 :  '•  Take  no  thought  for  y;our  life,"  &c. 

U  She  sat  smiling  at  grief,  as  the  image  of  Patience  sits  on  a  monument. 
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And  all  the  brotliers  too ; — and  yet  I  know  not,  — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

Duke.  Ay,  that's  the  th^ne. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.^'  [^ExeunL 

Scene  V.    Olivia's  Garden, 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fdb.  Nay,  FU  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let 
me  be  boil'd  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wonld'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly, 
rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  ?  ^ 

Fab,  I  would  exult,  man :  you  kuow  he  brought  me  out  o' 
ftivour  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear  again ;  and  we 
will  fool  him  black  and  blue :  —  Shall  we  not,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And,   An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Sir  To,  Here  comes  the  little  villain.  — 

JShUer  Maria. 

How  now,  my  metal  of  India !  * 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree:  Malvolio's  coming 
down  this  walk:  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun  practising 
behaviour  to  his  own  shadow  this  half  hour.  Observe  him, 
for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for  I  know  this  letter  will  make  a 
contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting! — 
[The  Men  hide  themselves.']  Lie  thou  there  [ Throws  down  a 
letter'] ;  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.  JExit. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Med.  'Tib  but  fortune';  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once  told  me 
she  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have  heard  herself  come  thus  near, 
that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  complexion. 
Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  respect  than  any 
one  else  that  foUows  her.    What  should  I  think  on't? 

12  Dmay  is  an  old  fonn  of  derdcd  ;  used  here  for  the  rhyme. 

1  Of  aheq}-bUer  no  satisfactoiy  explanation  is  yet  forthcoming.  Possibly 
it  means  sMep^tealer^  but  more  likely  one  who  takes  pleasure  in  biting 
unoffending  persons,  as  mean  dogs  sometimes  do  in  killing  innocent  sheep. 
**  A  cant  term  for  a  thief,"  says  I^ce. 

3  The  first  folio  reads,  **  metde  of  India,"  which  was  altered  in  the  second 
to  nettie.  •  Metal  of  India  plainly  means,  my  precious  girl,  my  heart  of  gdd. 
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Sir  To.  Here's  an  overweening  rogue ! 

Fab.  O,  peace!     Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock 
of  him :  how  he  jets  ^  under  his  advanced  plumes ! 

^V  And.  'Slight,*  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue ! 

Sir  To.  Peace!  I  say. 

MaL  To  be  Count  Malvolio;  — 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue ! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace ! 

MaL  There  is  example  for't:  the  Lady  of  the  Strachy 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.* 

^V  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace  I  now  he's  deeply  in :  look,  how  imagination 
blows  him.* 

MaL  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in 
my  state,  •— 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,''  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  I 

Mai.  —  calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branch'd  velvet 
gown ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left  (Mivia 
sleeping; — 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  I 

Fob.  O,  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  —  and  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state ;  and  after 
a  demure  travel  of  regard,^— telling  them  I  know  my  place, 
as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs, — to  ask  for  my  kinsman 
Toby.— 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fah.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mai.  ^  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start,  make 
out  for  him :  I  frown  tiie  while ;  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  my  —  some  rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches ; 
curtsies  •  tiiere  to  me :  — 

Sir  To.  ShaU  tiiis  feUow  Kve? 

Fob.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  fr^m  us  by  th'  ears,  yet 
peace!* 

s  To  j€t  is  to  Una  with  pride.  So,  in  CymbeJine,  in.  8:  "The  gates  of 
monarchs  are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  Jet  through,  and  keep  their 
impions  torbans  on,  without  good  morrow  to  the  Sun.** 

4  *8Hght!  is  a  disguised  oath,  for  God's  Hght! 

^  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  copjectured  that  Strachy  was  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  StraticOf  a  word  derived  from  the  low  Latin  8trategut^  or  8traticu$, 
and  often  used  for  the  governor  of  a  citv  or  province.  Other  explanations 
have  been  offered;  but  this  is  the  most  liKely  of  them  all. 

*  Puffs  him  up.  So  in  Bacon's  Advancement  of. Learning :  "  Knowledge 
Ifloweth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up." 

7  A  bow  for  hurling  stones. 

s  This  word  was  used  to  express  acts  of  civility  and  reverence,  by  either 
men  or  women. 

*  Instead  of  by  ih'  ear$j  the  original  has  toith  cars,  which  has  not  been 
•Ten  plausibly  explained.    Mr.  White  changes  cars  to  cords;  but  his  ex' 
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Mid.  — I  extend  mj  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  mj  hr 
miliar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control/^ — 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the  lips 
then? 

MaL  — saying,  Cousin  Tohy^  my  fortunes  having  ccut  me 
on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech  ; — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mtd.  — you  must  amend  your  drunkenness. 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

I^ab.  Nay,  patience !  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot. 

MaL  — Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time  with  a 
foolish  knight ;  — 

Sir  And.  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  —  one  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

MaL  [  Taking  up  the  Letter.']  What  employment  have  we 
here? 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin.^ 

Sir  To.  O,  peace  I  and  the  spirit  of  himioors  intimate  read- 
ing aloud  to  hun ! 

McU.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand !  these  be  her  very 
Cs,  her  U's,  and  her  T's  ;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P*s. 
It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  Cs,  her  U's,  and  her  T's :  Why  that? 

Med.  [Reads.]  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my  good 
wishes :  her  very  phrases !  —  By  your  leave,  wax.  —  Soft !  — 
and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal : 
'tis  my  lady.     To  whom  should  this  be  ? 

Fei.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [Reads.]  Jove  knows  I  love  ;  but  who  f 
Lips  do  not  move ;  no  man  must  know. 
No  man  must  know.  —  What  follows  ?  the  numbers  alter'd !  ^ 
— No  man  must  know.  — If  this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio ! 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock !  ^* 

planation  is  rather  far-fetched  and  forced.    The  sense  required  is  that  of 
something  to  make  them  shriek  or  ay  out  with  pain.    By  th^  ears  was  first 

given  by  Ilanmer,  and  is  adopted  b^  Collier  and  Dyce ;  the  latter  telling  us 
lat  by  th'  was  sometimes  written  bith^  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
with.    Another  high  authority,  Walker,  proposes  "  with  racks.** 

^^  *'  An  austere  regard  of  control "  probably  means  such  a  look  of  stern- 
ness and  authority  as  would  awe  down  or  repress  any  approaches  of  familiarity. 

^  The  woodcock  was  thought  to  be  the  stupidest  of  birds ;  and  gin  was 
but  another  word  for  trap  or  snare.  In  the  next  speech  the  meaning  is, 
apparently,  May  the  spirit  of  humours  suggest  to  him  or  induce  him  to  read 
the  letter  aloud. 

^  Referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  different  versijicaiion  of  what  follows.  The 
use  of  numbers  for  verse  is  quite  common ;  as  in  Milton^s  "  harmonious  fwm- 
6eni,''  Pope's  **I  lisped  in  nunAers,  for  the  numbers  came,*'  and  Words- 
worth's "  numerous  Terse." 

u  Brock  is  badger,  a  term  of  contempt. 
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MaL  [Bc-ads.]  I  ma^  command,  where  I  ctdore  ; 

BtU  silence,  like  a  Lucrece*  knife^ 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore : 
M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  M,  0,  A,  J,  doth  sway  my  life.  —  Nay,  but  first,  —  let 
me  see, — let  me  see, — let  me  see. 

Falf,  What  dish  o'  poison  has  she  dress'd  him ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  staniel  checks  at  it !  ^* 

Mai.  I  may  command  where  I  adore.  Why,  she  may  com- 
mand me :  I  serve  her ;  she  is  my  lady.  Why,  this  is  evident 
to  any  formal  capacity."  There  is  no  obstruction  in  this.  — 
And  the  end,  —  what  should  that  alphabetical  position  por- 
tend? if  I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — 
SoMjl—M,0,A,I.— 

Sir  To.  O,  ay,  make  up  that :  •—  He  is  now  at  a  cold  scent. 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon't,^^  for  all  tiiis,  though  it  be  as 
rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai.  M,  —  Malvolio ;  —  M,  —  why,  that  begins  my  naqpie. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out?  the  cur  is  excel- 
lent at  &ults. 

Mai.  M;  —  But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel ; 
that  suffers  tmder  probation :  ^'^  A  should  follow,  but  0  does. 

Fab.  And  0 1  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  Til  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry,  0 1 

MaL  And  then  /comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see 
more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you. 

Mai.  Af,  0,  A,  t:  —  This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former ; 
—  and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for  every 
one  of. these  letters  are  in  my  name.  Soft!  here  follows 
prose. 

[Beads.]  If  thisfaU  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I 
am  above  uiee  ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness :  Sotne  are  bom 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their  hands ;  let  thy  bhod  and 
spirit  embrace  them.    And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art 

"^  The  staniel  is  a  species  of  hawk,  which  inhabits  old  buildings  and 
rocks.  To  check,  says  Latham  in  his  book  of  Falami'y^  is,  *^  when  crows, 
rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds  coming  in  view  of  the  hawk,  she  forsaketh  her 
natural  flight  to  fl;^  at  them." 

"^  To  any  one  in  hit  tenseSy  or  whose  capacity  is  not  out  of  form, 

u  Sowter  is  here  used  as  the  name  of  a  hound.  Sowterly  is  often  em- 
ployed  as  a  term  of  abuse :  a  sowter  was  a  cobbler  or  botcher. 

"^7  Fails  on  being  tried,  or  put  to  the  proof. 
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like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.  *  Be  oppo* 
site  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants  ;  let  thy  tongue  tang 
arguments  of  state  ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity : 
she  thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  com- 
mended  thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross- 
gartered  :^  I  say,  remember.  Go  to  ;  thou  art  made,  if  thou 
desirest  to  be  so  ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still,  the  fel- 
low of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  Fortunes  fingers. 
FarewelL     She  that  would  alter  services  with  thee. 

The  Fortunate  Unhappy, 

Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more ;  ^^  this  is  open.  I 
will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will  baffle  Sir  To- 
by, I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-devise,^ 
the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination 
jade  me ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves 
me.  She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late ;  she  did 
praise  my  leg  being  cross-garter'd ;  and  in  this  she  manifests 
herself  to  my  love,  and,  with  a  kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to 
these  habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I 
will  be  strange,  stout,  m  yeUow  stockings,  and  cross-garter'd, 
even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove  and  my  stars  be 
praised ! — Here  is  yet  a  postscript. 

[Beads.]  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If 
thou  entertain^ St  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling ;  thy 
smiles  become  thee  well:  therefore  in  my  presence  still  smiley 
dear  my  sweet,  Ipj'ythee, 

Jove,  I  thank  thee.  —  I  will  smile ;  I  will  do  every  thing  Aat 
thou  wilt  have  me.  [^Exit, 

Fab,  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of 
thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy .^ 

Sir  To,  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device,  — 

Sir  And,  So  could  I  too. 

^V  To,  —  and  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her  but  such 
anoUier  jest. 

Sir  And,  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab,  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

18  A  fashion  once  prevailed  for  some  time  of  wearing  the  garters  crossed 
on  the  leg.  Rich  and  expensive  garters  worn  below  the  knee  were  then  m 
use.  01ivia*s  detestation  of  these  fashions  probably  arose  from  thinking 
them  coxcombical. 

^  Champaign  is  open,  level  country,  affording  a  free  prospect. 

^  Punctiliously  exact  or  precise  in  all  the  becomings  of  my  rank. 

u  Sophy  was  the  Persian  title  of  majesty.  At  the  time  this  play  was 
written,  SJr  Robert  Shirley  had  lately  returned  as  ambassador  m>m  the 
Sophy,  somewhat  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burlingame.  Sir 
Robert  boasted  of  the  great  rewards  he  had  received,  and  cut  a  big  dash  id 
London. 
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He-enter  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mme  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  ficeedom  at  tray-trip,^  and  become 
thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And,  T  £aith,  or  I  either? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  that  when 
£he  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport,  mark  his 
first  approach  before  my  lady:  he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow 
stockmgs,  and  'tis  a  colour  she  abhors ;  and  cross-garter'd,  a 
jBiushion  she  detests :  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  -will 
now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melandioly  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  nota- 
ble contempt.    If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,^  thou  most  excellent  devil 
of  wit! 

Sir  And.  TU  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  in.    Scene  I.    Olivia's  Garden. 
JSnter  Viola,  and  the  Clown  with  a  Tabor. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music  I  Dost  thou  live  by 
thy  tabor  ?  ^ 

Olo.  No,  sir ;  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  Churchman  ?  ^ 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir :  I  do  live  by  the  church ;  for  I 
do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  King  lives  by  a  beggar,  if  a 
b^gar  dwell  near  lum ;  or  the  church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if 
thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

•  32  Tray-irip  was  probably  a  game  of  dice;  though  some  hold  it  to  have 
been  tfie  game  of  draughts.  Thus,  in  an  old  satire  called  Machiavets  Dog : 
""  But,  leaving  cards,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile ;  to  passage,  treitrippej  hazard, 
or  mum-chance." — Play  my  freedom  means  plaj^br  my  freedom;  that  is, 
stake  it. 

38  Tartar  is  the  old  Tartarus  or  Hades.  Note  the  sympathy  of  Tartar 
and  devil. 

1  TarletoD,  in  a  p>rint  before  his  Jeats^  1611,  is  represented  with  a  Tabor, 
But  the  instrument  is  found  in  the  hands  of  Fools,  long  before  the  time  of 
Shgkspeare. 

^  A  Churchman  meant  a  clergyman, 

14 
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Ch.  You  have  said,  sir.' — To  see  this  age! — A  sentence 
is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit:  *  how  quickly  the  wrong 
side  may  be  tum'd  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  they  that  dally  nicely  with  words 
may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Glo,  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name,  sir. 

Vio,  Why,  man  ? 

Glo.  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word ;  and  to  dally  with  that 
word  might  make  my  sister  wanton :  But  indeed  words  are 
very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced  them.* 

Vio,  Thy  reason,  man? 

Gh,  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ;  and 
words  are  grown  so  Mse,  I  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with 
them. 

Vio,  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  car'st  for 
nothing. 

Glo,  Not  so,  sir ;  I  do  care  for.  something ;  but  in  my  con- 
science, sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you :  if  that  be  to  care  for  noth- 
ing, sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

Vio,  Art  not  thou  the  Lady  Olivia's  Fool  ? 

Glo,  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  Lady  Olivia  has  no  folly:  she 
will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ;  and  fools  are  as  like 
husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings ;  ®  the  husbaiid's  the  big- 
ger :  I  am  indeed,  not  her  Fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio,  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 

Glo,  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb ;  like  the  Sun, 
it  shines  everywhere.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  Fool 
should  be  as  oft  with  your  master  as  with  my  mistress :  I  think 
I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more  with  thee. 
Hold ;  there's  expenses  for  thee. 

8  This  fonn  of  assent  or  affirmation,  now  obsolete,  occurs  in  the  Bible; 
as  in  our  Lord's  answer  to  Pilate,  St.  Mark  xv.  2:  "  Thou  sayest  it." 

4  A  cheveril  glove  is  a  hid  glove.  The  term  was  used  'much  as  India 
rubber  is  now.  So  in  one  of  Ray's  proverbs:  "  He  hath  a  conscience  like  a 
^everifs  skin."  The  Poet  has  elsewhere  shown  that  he  rightly  appreciated 
the  legerdemain  of  words  in  puns  and  quibbles,  which  was  common  in  his 
time.    See  page  149,  note  8,  and  page  150,  notes. 

6  This  probably  alludes  to  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  June,  1600, 
laving  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  Poet's  art.  The  order,  besides  that  it 
allowed  only  two  houses  to  be  used  for  stage-plays  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
interdicted  those  two  from  playing  at  all  during  llent,  or  in  any  time  of  great 
sickness,  and  also  limited  them  to  twicd  a  week  at  all  other  times.  If  rigidly 
enforced,  it  would  have  amounted  almost  to  a  total  suppression  of  play- 
houses. As  the  penalty  was  imprisonment,  it  might  well  be  said  that  words 
were  disgraced  by  bonds.  The  order,  however,  was  not  strictly  enforced; 
probablv  was  not  meant  to  be ;  but  was  issued  partly  to  appease  the  clamoui 
of  the  Puritans. 

0  Pilchards  are  said  to  differ  from  herrings  only  in  that  they  can  be  fried 
in  their  own  fat,  whereas  herrings  have  not  rat  enough  for  that  purpose. 
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Glo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beard! 

Vio,  By  my.  troth,  Til  tell  thee,  I  am  almost  sick  for  one ; 
though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin.  Is  thy  lady 
within? 

Glo,  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir  ?  "^ 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir ;  'tis  well  begg'd. 

Glo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir.  My  lady  is 
within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come ;  who 
you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are  out  of  my  welkin :  I  might 
say,  element;  but  die  word  is  over-worn.*  [J^U 

Vio.  This  feUow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  Fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
Not,  like  the  haggard,®  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.^^    This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men's  folly,  shown,  quite  taints  their  wit^ 

Mnter  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aoueohbek. 

Sir  To.  Save  you,  gentleman ! 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  JDieu  vous  garde.  Monsieur. 

Vio.  M  vous  afissi  ;  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house?  my  niece  is  desirous 
you  should  ^iter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir ;  I  mean,  she  is  the  list 
of  my  voyage.^ 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir ;  ^*  put  them  to  motion. 

1  That  is,  two  pieces  of  money,  instead  of  the  one  Viola  had  given  him. 

8  Element  was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  affected  fine  talking 
in  the  poet's  time.  The  intellectual  exquisites  thus  run  it  into  cant  Per- 
haps the  word  was  as  much  overworked  as  idea  and  intuition  are  in  our  time. 

^  The  original  has,  ^'  And,  like  the  haggard,"  which  contradicts  the  right 
fense.    The  change  was  suggested  by  Johnson,  and  is  adopted  by  Dvce. 

^  A  haggard  is  a  wild  or  untrained  hawk,  which  flies,  checks,  at  all  birds, 
or  birds  of  every  feather,  indiscriminately.  "  The  staniel  checks  at  it,'* 
occurs  in  the  last  scene  of  the  preceding  AcL    See  page  207,  note  14. 

u  To  taint,  as  here  used,  is  to  impeach,  attaint,  or  bring  into  an  attainder. 
Wit,  also,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  wisdom,  being  in  fact  from  the  same 
original.  The  old  copy  has  falne  instead  of  i^iown ;  but  thmos,  in  the  pre- 
ceding line,  points  out  the  right  reading. 

^  Ust  was  often  used  for  limit  or  boundary;  as,  in  the  well-kno^ 
ImffUi^e  of  the  tilting-ground,  for  harrier. 

«  Taste  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  try.  Thus,  in  Chapman^s 
Odyssey:  "He  now  began  to  taste  the  bow.'* 
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Vio,  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my  legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I  will  answer'  you  with  gait  and  entrance.  But  we 
are  prevented." — 

MUer  Olivia  and  Mabia. 

Most  excellent  accomplish'd  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours  on 
you! 

Sir  And.  \^Astde.']  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier:  Hain 
odours:  well. 

Vio.,  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear." 

Sir  And.  \^Aside.']  Odours^  pregnant^  and  vouchsafed :  ^-^ 
I'll  get  'em  dl  three  ready. 

Oli.  Let  the  garden-door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to  my 
hearing.  \^Exeunt  Sir  To.,  Sir  And.,  and  Majeu] —  Give  me 
you  hand,  sir. 

Vio.  My  duty.  Madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio,  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  Mr  Princess* 

Oli.  My  servant,  sir  ?    'Twas  never  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment: 
You're  servant  to  the  Count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours : 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant.  Madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his  thoughts, 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf :  — 

Oli.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you : 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him ; 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I'd  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady,  —  I 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  you :  I  did  send,  ' 

After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  I  abuse 
MyseG*,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you. 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit, 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameM  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours.     What  might  you  think  ? 

14  Anticipated  in  the  classical  sense  of  forestalled.   Often  used  thus  in  th« 
Sufflish  Bible.    See  pase  101,  note  14. 

"  Pregnant  is  apprehennve,  qmck,  or  intelligent. 
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Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 

And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts  ^* 

That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?    To  one  of  your  receiving  ^^ 

Enough  is  shown ;  a  cyprus,^^  not  a  bosom. 

Hides  my  heart.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vto,  I  pity  you. 

Oli.  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vto.  No,  not  a  grise ;  ^  for  'tis  a  vulgar  prooi^ 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

OU.  Why,  then  methinks  'tis  time  to  smile  again : 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  tlie  better 

To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf  I  [  Oloek  strikes. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. 

Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you : 

And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 

Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 

Tliere  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Via,  Then  westwardJio !  * 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship ! 
You'll  nothing.  Madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

CHu  Stay: 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vto,  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

OU.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vto.  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

(Hi.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be ! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better.  Madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OH.  {^Aside."]  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautifdl 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon.  — 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  Spring, 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  ^  all  thy  pride, 
Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  pasdion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause,^ 

^  The  figoie  is  of  a  bear  or  other  animal  tied  to  a  stake,  to  be  baiUd  or 
worried  by  dogs,^  with  free  or  unmuzzled  mouths. 

17  One  so  quick  to  underttand  or  apprehend. 

^  Cygtms  was  the  name  of  a  light  transparent  fabric,  like  lawn. 

1*  Grite  is  an  old  word  for  Uq^,  and  so  means  the  same  as  01ivia*8  degree, 
which  is  used  in  the  Latin  sense. 

^  An  exclamation  used  by  watermen  on  the  Thames.  Westward  ho, 
Northtoard  ho^  and  Eattvoard  ho,  are  also  used  as  titles  of  plays. 

31  Maugre  is  ui  ^ptte  of,  from  the  French  malgre, 

^  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  Do  not  make  this  offer  of  my  love  yonr 
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For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause ; 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter,  — 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Vto.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth. 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  Madam :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OU.  Yet  come  again ;  for  thou  perhaps-ma/st  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.  £Mceunt. 

ScBNE  n.    A  Room  in  Olivia's  House, 
Enter  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  Mth,  TU  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

^V  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom ;  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason.  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours  to  the 
Goftnt^s.  serving-4uan  than  ever  she  bestow'd  upon  me;  I 
saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy?  tell  me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her  toward 
you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight !  ^  will  you  make  an  ass  o  'me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  tiie  oaths  of  judg- 
ment and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand-jury-men  since  before 
Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight,  only 
to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire 
in  your  heart  and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  You  should  then 
have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new 
from  the  mint,  you  should  have  bang'd  the  youth  into  dumb- 
ness. This  was  look'd  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  balk'd : 
the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off,  and 
you  are  now  sail'd  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion ; 
where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard, 
unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt  either  of 
valour  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour,  for  policy 
I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician.^ 

reason  for  refusing  my  suit.    Olivia  naturally  thinks  that  her  gpreat  superiori- 
ty of  rank  ma^  excuse  her  in  thus  asking  before  she  is  asked. 

1  A  disguised  or  softened  oath:  the  original  form  being  Goift  Ughi! 

*  The  Brownists  were  one  of  the  PuritHO  sects  that  arose  during  the 
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•  Sir  To,  Why,  then  build  me  ^  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis 
of  valour.  Challenge  me  the  Count's  youth  to  fight  with 
him ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places :  my  niece  shall  take  note  of 
it;  and  assure  thyselj^  there  is  no  love-broker*  in  the  world 
can  more  prevail  in  man's  commendation  with  woman  than 
report  of  valour. 

Fctb.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew.    • 

Sir  -And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to 
him? 

Sir  To.  Gk),  write  it  in  a  martial  hand :  be  curst  and  brief;  * 
it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  inven- 
tion :  taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink  t  if  thou  thou'st  him 
some  thrice,^  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will 
lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough 
for  the  bed  of  Ware  '^  in  England,  set  'em  down :  go,  about  it. 
Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ;  though  thou  write  with 
a  goose-pen,  no  matter.     About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We'll  call  thee  at  thy  cubictdo :  ®  Go. 

[_JExit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  Sir  Toby.» 


reign  of  Elizabeth ;  so  cnlled  from  Robert  Brown,  their  founder.  Like  others 
of  their  kind,  their  leading  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  certain 
things,  such  as  laws,  by  uprooting  the  use  of  them.  Malvolio  apears  to  have 
been  intended  partly  as  a  satire  on  the  Puritans  in  general ;  they  being  espe- 
cially strenuous  at  the  time  this  play  was  written  to  have  restrictions  set 
upon  playing.  But  there  had  been  a  deep-seated  grudge  between  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Dramatists  ever  since  Nash  put  out  the  eyes  of  Martin  Marpre- 
late  with  salt. 

^  In  colloquial  language,  me  was  often  thus  used  rednndantljr,  though 
with  a  slight  dash  of  humour.  So,  in  Falstaff 's  discourse  on  the  virtues  of 
sack,  2  Henry  JV.y  iv.  3:  "It  ascends  me  into  the  brain;  dries  me  there  all 
the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it" 

^  A  hve^oker  is  one  who  mediates  or  breaks  ike  ice  between  two  bash- 
ful lovers.  Pandarus  sustains  that  office  in  Troilm  und  Cressida ;  hence  our 
word  pandar. 

6  Curst  is  Cf'OM,  snappish. 

^  This  has  b^n  generally  thought  an  allusion  to  Coke's  abusive  ihouing 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  histrial ;  but  the  play  was  acted  a  year  and  a  half 
before  that  trial  took  place.  And  indeed  it  had  been  no  insult  to  thou  Sir 
Walter,  unless  there  were  some  pre-existing  custom  or  sentiment  to  make  it 
so.  What  that  custom  was,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  from  a 
book  published  in  1661,  by  George  Fox  the  Quaker:  "  For  this  thou  and  thee 
was  a  sore  cut  to  proud  flesh,  and  them  that  sought  self-honour;  who,  though 
they  would  say  it  to  God  and  Christ,  would  not  endure  to  have  it  said  to 
themselves.  So  that  we  were  often  beaten  and  abused,  and  sometimes  in 
danger  of  our  lives,  for  using  those  words  to  some  proud  men,  who  would 
say, —  What,  you  iUbi'ed chvm,  do  you  thou  me.'" 

7  This  curious  piece  of  furniture  was  a  few  years  since  still  in  being  at 
one  of  the  inns  in  that  town.  It  was  reported  to  be  twelve  feet  square,  and 
capable  of  holding  twenty-four  persons. 

*  Cubictdo,  from  the  Latin  cubiculum,  is  a  steeping-room. 

0  MarUkin  is  an .  old  diminutive  of  man :  as  laayhn  or  laJnn  also  is  of 
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^V  To,  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad ;  some  two  thousand 
strong,  or  so.*^ 

Fcuf.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him :  but  you'll  not 
deliver't  ? 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means  stir  on  the 
youth  to  an  answer.  I  think  oxen  and  wain-ropes  cannot 
hale  them  together.  For  Andrew,  if  he  were  open'd,  and 
you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  dog  the  foot  of  a 
fiea,^^  m  eat  the  rest  of  th'  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youtii,  bears  in  his  visage  no 
great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  oomes.^^ 

JBnier  Majxia* 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,^'  and  will  laugh  yourselves 
into  stitches,  follow  me.  Yond  gull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegado ;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that 
means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such 
impossible  passages  of  grossness.^^   He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-garter'd  ? 

Mar.  Most  villanously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school 
i'  the  Church.  I  have  dogg'd  him,  like  his  murderer.  He 
does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropp'd  to  betray 
him :  he  does  smile  his  fetce  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the 
new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies :  ^  you  have 
not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him :  if  she  do, 
he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is.         [^BxeunL 

^^  Meanioji;  that  he  has  fooled  or  dandled  so  mach  money  oat  of  him. 

U  A  red  liver,  or  a  liver  taH  of  blood,  was  the  common  badge  of  ooorage, 
as  a  white  or  bloodless  liver  was  of  cowardice. 

^  Alladinff  to  the  small  stature  of  Maria.  Sir  Toby  elsewhere  calls  her 
'*  the  little  villain/'  and  Viola  ironically  speaks  of  her  as  **  g^ant*'  The  eoc- 
pression  seems  to  have  been  proverbial ;  the  toren  generally  lajring  nine  or 
ten  eggs,  and  the  last  hatched  being  the  smallest  of  the  brood.  The  original 
has  "  wren  of  mine." 

u  The  spleen  was  held  to  be  the  special  seat  of  nnbenevolent  risibility, 
and  so  the  cause  of  teasing  or  pesterinjBf  mirth;  ^alenetic  laughter.  Here 'it 
seems  to  mean  a  fit  or  tarn  or  excessive  merriment  dashed  with  something 
of  a  spiteful  humour. 

14  A  rather  curious  oonmentary  on  the  old  notion  of  "  Salvation  by  ortho- 
doxy,'' or  "  belief  in  believing."  The  meaning  is,  that  even  one  who  makes 
a  merit  of  being  easy  of  b^ief,  as  thinking  to  be  saved  thereby,  could  not 
believe  a  thin^  so  grossly  incredible  as  this.  The  Poet  has  impossible  again  in 
the  sense  of  tncretWde,  in  Much  Ado  c^out  Nothing^  ii.  1 :  *■  Haddling  jest 
upon  jest,  with  such  impossible  conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man 
at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me." 

^  Alluding  to  a  Map  engraved  for  the  English  translation  of  lAnschoUn^i 
Voyage,  published  in  1698.  This  map  is  multilineal  in  the  extreme,  and  is 
the  first  m  which  the  Eastern  Idands  are  included. 
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Scene  HI.    A  Street 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

AnU  I  could  not  stay  behind  you:  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  me  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unMended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable :  My  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit 

Seh.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks, 
And  thanks,  still  thanks ;  and  very  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay : 
But,  were  my  worth  ,^  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  relics  of  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir ;  best  first  go  see  your  lodging 

Seh,  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night : 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. 
)  Ant.  Would  you'd  pardon  me ;     , 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  Coimty's  galleys 
I  did  some  service ;  of  such  note  indeed, 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd.* 

Seh,  Belike  you  slew,  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant,  Th'  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature ; 
)^  Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel 

l^iight  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traiiic's  sake, 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

I  1  Wiwth  here  means  voealth  or  foMune. 

*  W'luld  in  the  wnse  of  tmild.  The  Poet  has  manv  such  instances  of  the 
mnxiliaries  omld,  ux>uld^  should,  &c.,  being  used  interchangeably.  The  uaage 
indeed  was  common  in  his  time.    See  page  33,  note  18.  ' 
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Seh.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir ;  here's  my  purse : 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant,'^ 
Is  best  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles  you  begiiile  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge 
With  viewing  of  the  town :  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant,  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb.  m  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
An  hour. 

Ant.       To  th'  Elephant. 

Seb.  I  do  remember.  [^Eaceunt* 

4 

Scene  IV.    Olivia's   Garden. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Makia. 

OU.  I  have  sent  after  him :  he  says  he'll  come. 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begg'd  or  borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud.  — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ?  he  is  sad  and  civil,^ 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes :  — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He's  coming.  Madam;  but  in  very  strange  manner. 
He  is,  sure,  possess'd,  Madam. 

OU.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  does  he  rave  ? 

Mar.  No,  Madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile :  your  ladyship 
were  best  to  have  some  guard  about  you,  if  he  come ;  for,  sure, 
the  man  is  tamted  in's  wits. 

OU.  Gk)  call  him  hither.  \JE3cit  Mar.] — Tm  aamad  as  he, 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be.  — 

Re-enter  Mabia,  vnth  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

MaL  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.  [^Smilei  fcmiaxticdOy. 

OU.  Smil'stthou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

MaL  Sad,  lady  I  I  could  be  sad.  This  does  make  some  ob- 
struction in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering :  but  what  of  that  ? 

s  An  inn  so  named;  probably  from  its  having  the  figure  of  an  elephant 
for  its  sign;  like  the  boar's  heaa  of  Falstaff's  famous  tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

1  That  iSf  seriou$  and  gi^ave^  or  tolemn.  Thos,  in  Borneo  a$id  Jwiet: 
**  Gome,  cml  night,  thou  8ober<4uited  matron  all  in  black.** 
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if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  son- 
net is,  Please-oney  and  please  all, 

Olu  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man?  what  is  the  matter  with 
iihee? 

AfaL  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs.  It 
did  come  to  his  hands,  and  conmiands  shall  be  executed :  I 
think  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand. 

Olu  "Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai,  To  bed !  ay,  sweetheart ;  and  TU  come  to  thee. 

Oil,  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so,  and  kiss 
thy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  At  your  request !  Yes ;  nightingales  answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness  before 
my  lady  ? 

Mai.  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness: — 'Twas  well  writ. 

Oil.  What  mean'st  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  Some  are  horn  great, — 

m.  Ha! 

Mai.  — some  achieve  greatness, -^ 

Oil.  What  sa^st  thou  ? 

Mai.  —  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  — 

Oil.  Heaven  restore  thee  I 

Mai. — Remember,  who  commended  thy  yeUow  stockings, — 

Oii.  My  yellow  stockings? 

Mai.  —  and  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartefi^d.  — 

Olx.  Cross-garter'd  ? 

Mai.  —  Goto;  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  he  so  ;  —^ 

OU.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  — t/*nof,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  stiU. 

OH.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness.^ 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Count  Orsino's  is 
retum'd :  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back :  he  attends  your 
ladyship's  pleasure. 

OH.  I'll  come  to  him.  \^JSxit  Servant.^  —  Grood  Maria,  let 
this  fellow  be  look'd  to.  Where's  my  cousin  Toby?  Let 
some  of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him :  I  would  not 
have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[^Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

MaL  O,  ho !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no  worse  man 
than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?    This  concurs  directly  with  the 

•  "  'Tis  midsummer  moon  with  you,*'  was  a  proverbial  phraBOf  sig^i^- 
f  Dg  yoa  are  mad.  It  was  an  ancient  opinion  that  hot  weather  affected  the 
brain. 
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letter :  she  sends  him  on  purpose  that  I  may  appear  stabbom 
to  him ;  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  Cast  thy 
humble  slough,  says  she;  be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly 
with  servants  ;  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state ;  put 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity:  and,  consequently,  sets 
down  the  manner  how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a 
slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  lim'd  her ;  ^  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me 
thankful !  And,  when  she  went  away  now.  Let  this  fellow  be 
look'd  to:  Fellow!  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but 
fellow.*  Why,  every  thing  adheres  together,  that  no  dram  of 
a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  ^ 
or  unsafe  circumstance,  —  What  can  be  said?  Nothing  that 
can  be  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my 
hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be 
thanked* 

Re-enter  Mabia,  v)%th  Sir  Toby  Bblch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity?  If  all 
the  devils  of  Hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  pos- 
sess'd  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is.  —  How  is't  with  you,  sir  ?  how 
is't  with  you,  man  ? 

MaL  Gro  off;  I  discard  you:  let  me  enjoy  my  private;  go 
off. 

Mar,  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks*  within  him !  did  not 
I  tell  you  ?  —  Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  care  of 
him. 

Mai,  Ah,  ha!  does  she  so? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to ;  peace,  peace !  we  must  deal  gently 
with  him ;  let  me  alone.  —  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ?  how  is't 
with  you?  What,  man!  defy  the  Devil:  consider,  he's  an 
enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai,  Do  you  know  what  you  say? 

Mar,  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  Devil,  how  he  takes 
t  at  heart !  Pray  God  he  be  not  bewitch'd !  My  lady  would 
aot  lose  him  for  more  than  I'll  say. 

MaL  How  now.  Mistress  I 

Mar.  O  lord  I 

^  Caught  her,  as  a  bird  is  caught  with  lime.  Bird-lime  was  a  sticky 
0ub<;tance  spread  upon  twij^s,  so  that  birds  lighting  npon  them  were  held  fast 
by  the  feet. 

5  Malvolio  takes  pleasure  in  understanding  JeUow  in  the  sense  of  com' 
panum. 

6  Incredulous  for  incredible.  The  Poet  abounds  in  this  indifferent  use  of 
the  active  and  passive  forms  of  adjectives  and  participles.  See  page  66, 
note  4. 
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Sir  To,  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the  way.  Do 
you  not  see  you  move  him  ?  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Ibb.  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently,  gently :  the  fiend  is 
rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  us'd. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock!  how  dost  thou, 
chuck  ? ' 

Mai  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.^  What,  man !  'tis  not 
for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan :  Hang  him,  foul 
collier  I  • 

M<xr.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  Sir  Toby,  get  him 
to  pray. 

MaL  My  prayers,  minx ! 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

MaL  Gro,  hang  yourselves  all  I  you  are  idle  shallow  things : 
I  am  not  of  your  element.    You  shall  know  more  hereafter. 

[^.Ebcit, 

Sir  To.  Is*t  possible  ? 

Ihb.  If  this  were  pla/d  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  con- 
demn it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the 
device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air,  and 
taint. 

Ihb.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room  and  bound.^** 
My  nieCe  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he  is  mad :  we  may 
cany  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure  and  his  penance,  till  our  very 
pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him ; 
at  which  time  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.  —  But  see,  but  see  I 

MUer  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

If'ab.  More  matter  for  a  May  moming.^^ 
Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge ;  read  it :  I  warrant  there's 
vinegar  and  pepper  in't 

7  Bawcock  and  chuck  were  used  as  terms  <^  playfal  familiarity,  sometimes 
of  endearment 

s  Biddy  is  a  diminutive  o{  Bridget  An  old  term  of  familiar  endearment, 
applied  to  chickens  and  other  fowl. 

^  Cheny-pil  was  a  game  played  by  pitching  cherry-stones  into  a  hole. 
CoUier  was  m  Sbakespeare*s  time  a  term  of  the  hip^hest  reproach.  The  coal- 
renders  were  in  bad  repute,  not  only  from  the  blackness  of  their  nppearance, 
but  that  many  of  them  were  also  ^eat  cheats.  The  Devil  is  called  collier  for 
his  blackness.  Hence  the  proverb,  *'  Like  will  to  like,  an  the  Devil  with  the 
eoiiier,'' 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  common  way  of  treating  madness  in  the 
Poet's  time.    See  page  65,  note  42. 

u  It  was  usual  on  the  First  of  May  to  exhibit  metrical  interludes  of  the 
comic  kind,  as  well  as  other  sports,  such  as  the  Morria  Dance. 
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Fah.  Is't  so  saucy  ? 

aS^V  And,  Ay,  is't,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  —  [Reads.]  Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art, 
thou  art  bat  a  scurvy  fellow. 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I  do 
call  thee  so  ;  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason  forH. 

Fab.  A  good  note:  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of  the 
law. 

Sir  To.  Tluou  conCst  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  and  in  my  sight 
she  uses  thee  kindly;  but  thou  Uest  in  thy  throat:  that 'is  not  the 
matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense  —  less. 

Sir  To.  IwiU  waylay  thee  going  home;  where,  if  it  be  thy 
chance  to  kill  me,  — 

FcA.  Good. 

Sir  To.  —  thou  hiWst  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law :  Good. 

Sir  To.  Fare  thee  well;  and  God  have  mercy  upon  one  of 
our  sotds !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine ;  but  my  hope  is 
better,  and  so  look  to  thyself.  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him, 
and  thy  sworn  enemy.  Andrew  Aguedieek. 

—  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot :  I'll  give't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for't :  he  is  now  in 
some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by-and-by  depart 

Sir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the  comer 
of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailie :  ^^  so  soon  as  ever  thou  seest 
him,  draw ;  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear  horrible :  ^  for  it  comes 
to  pass  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent 
sharply  twang'd  off,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  than 
ever  proof  itself  would  have  eam'd  him.    Away  1 

Sir  And,  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  J[JShcit* 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter :  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity 
and  breeding ;  his  employment  between  his  lord  and  my  niece 
confirms  no  less:  therefore  this  letter,  being  so  exceUently 
ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth ;  he  will  find  it 
comes  from  a  clod-pole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  chal- 
lenge by  word  of  mouth;  set  upon  Aguecheek  a  notable 
report  of  valour;  and  drive  the  gentleman  (as  I  know  his 
youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of 
his  rage,  sldll,  fury,  and  impetuosity.     This  will  so  fright 

13  Bum-bnWe  w  a  waggish  form  of  hum^aWff,  which,  again,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  bound-baiUf:  a  subordinate  officer,  like  our  deputy-sheriff,  so  called 
from  the  bond  which  he  had  to  give  for  the  faithftil  discnarge  of  his  trust. 

u  Adjectives  are  often  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  ad- 
verbially. 
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them  both,  that  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like 

cockatrices.** 

•    Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece :  give  them  way  till 

he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid  message 
for  a  challenge.  [^JExeunt  Sir  To.,  Fab.,  and  Maria. 

Re-enter  Olivia,  vnlJi  Viola. 

on.  Pve  said  too  mudh  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out : 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault ; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 
Goes  on  my  master's  grief. 

OK.  Here;  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tis  my  picture ; 
Kefuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  ^t  I'll  deny. 
That  honour,  saVd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this,  —  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

Oli.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

»  Oli.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow :  Fare  Qiee  well ; 

A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  Hell.  \^ExiU 

JRe-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

y  Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee ! 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to't :  of  what 
nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I  know  not ;  but 
thy  intercepter,  fiill  of  despite,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends 
thee  at  the  orchard-end :  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy 
preparation;*^  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir ;  I  am  sure  no  man  hath  any  quarrel 
to  me:  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any 
image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you :  therefore,  if 
you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake  you  to  your  guard ;  for 
your  opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and 
wrath  can  furnish  man  withal. 

1*  This  ancient  serpent  was  fabled  to  have  the  power  of  darting  venom 
from  its  eyes,  or  of  killing  by  its   look.    Shakespeare  elsewhere  has  the 
phrase,  '*  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice."    He  also  has  several  allusions  to 
the  same  beast  under  me  name  of  baailish, 
S  ^  Tuck  is  rapier  or  long  dagger.     Yare  is  quick,  nimble^  or  ready. 
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Vto.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what,  is  he  ? 

Sir  To,  He  is  a  knight,  dubb'd  with  imhack'd  **  rapier,  and 
on  carpet  consideration ; "  but  he  is  a  devil  in  private  brawk 
souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorc'd  three ;  and  his  incensement 
at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none 
but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  Hob-nob  is  his  word ;  ^® 
give't  or  tsSe't 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire  some 
conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have  heard  of  some 
kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  taste 
their  valour :  ^^  belike  thus  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very 
competent  injury :  therefore  get  you  on,  and  give  him  his 
desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you  under- 
take that  with  me  which  with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer 
him :  therefore  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked ;  for  med- 
dle you  must,  that's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about 
you. 

Vio,  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you,  do  me 
this  courteous  office  as^  to  know  of  the  knight  what  my 
offence  to  him  is :  it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing 
of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  —  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by  this 
gentleman  till  my  return.  \_Mcit 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Fah.  I  know  the  Knight  is  incens'd  against  you,  even  to  a 
mortal  arbitrament ;  but  nothing  of  the  circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fah,  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him  by  his 
form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He 
is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that 


tors 


^0  The  original  reads  unAotoA'd  rapier;  bat  many  of  the  best  commenta- 
-__s  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  unhack'd.  "  Hatchingy^^  according 
to  an  old  authority,  "  is  to  silver  or  gild  the  hilt  and  pommel  of  a  sword  or 
hanger."  Hence  used  generally  for  to  adorn  or  btautijy.  So  that  wnhaick^d 
rapier  would  mean  the  same  as  unomamented  rapier,  which  would  har  lly 
agree  with  the  use  here  made  of  it. 

17  The  meaning  of  this  may  be  gathered  from  Randle  Holme.  Speakin(; 
of  a  certain  class  of  knights,  ne  says,  — "  They  are  termed  simply  knights 
of  the  carpet^  or  knights  of  the  green  cloth,  to  distinguish  them  from  knights 
that  are  dubbed  as  soldiers  in  the  field;  "thongh  in  these  d&ya  they  are  created 
or  dubbed  with  the  like  ceremony  as  the  others  are,  by  the  stroke  of  a  naked 
sword  upon  the  shoulder." 

18  Hob-nob^  hab-naby  hcibbe  or  ndtibe^  is  have  or  not  have,  hit  or  miss. 

IS  Tastt  in  the  sense  of  try  has  occurred  before  in  this  Act;  page  211, 
note  13. 

20  The  correlative  a«,  both  pronoun  and  conjunction,  now  used  only  with 
flw,  »o,  or  aticA,  was  formerly  used,  indifferently,  with  the  demonstratives,  as 
with  ihi9  here,  and  again  with  thai  in  the  fifth  speech  below.  So,  in  Jtttim 
Casar^  i.  2 :  "I  have  not  from  your  eyes  (hat  gentleness  and  show  of  love  at 
I  was  wont  to  have." 
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you  could  possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Dlyria.  Will 
you  walk  towards  him?  I  wiU  make  your  peace  with  him,  if 
I  can. 

Via,  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't :  I  am  one  that 
would  rather  go  with  Sir  Priest,  than  Sir  Knight :  I  care  not 
who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.     The  Street  adjoining  Olivia's  Garden^ 
Enter  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not  seen  such 
a  firago.^  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all, 
and  he  gives  me  the  stuck-in  ^  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that 
it  is  inevitable ;  and  on  the  answer  he  pays  you  as  surely  as 
your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on.  They  say  he  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on't !  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  Ih.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified:  Fabian  can 
scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on't !  an  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant 
and  so  cunnmg  m  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damn'd  ere  Pd 
have  challeng'd  him.     Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  PU 
give  him  my  horse,  gray  Capilet. 
'  Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion.     Stand  here ;  make  a  good 

show  on't:  this  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls. — 
[^Aside."]  Marry,  Pll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you.  — 

^  Enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

[7b  Fab,]  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel:*  I  have 
persuaded  him  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Eab.  [To  Sir  To.]  He  is  as  horribly  conceited*  of  him; 
and  pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  [To  Vic]  There's  no  remedy,  sir;  he  will  fight 
with  you  for's  oath-sake :  Marry,  he  hath  better  bethought 
him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth 
talking  of;  therefore  draw,  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow: 
he  protests  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

1  In  the  original,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  modern  editions  except  Mr.  Dyce*s, 
what  follows  is  printed  as  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing  scene.  In  the 
Poet*8  time,  changes  of  scene  not  anfrequently  had  to  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience.    The  course  of  the  action  and  various  particulars  of  the 

^  dialogue  plainly  reguire  a  change  of  scene  in  this  place. 

2  FiragOj  lor  virago.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  I  have  never  seen  a 
▼iraeinous  woman  so  obstreperous  and  violent  as  he  is. 

*  A  corruption  of  stoccata,  an  Italian  term  in  fencing. 

4  Take  vp  is  the  old  phrase  for  makt  vp  or  seUU.    See  page  91,  note  7. 

*  He  has  a  horrid  ooncQTttoii  of  him. 

16 
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Vto.  [^Ande.']  Pray  Grod  defend  me !  A  little  thing  would 
make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy ;  the  gentle- 
man will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout  with  you ;  he 
cannot  by  the  duello  avoid,  it:  but  he -has  promised  me,  as 
he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  Come 
on;  to't 

jStr  And.  Pray  Grod,  he  keep  his  oath !  [Draws. 

Flo.  I  do  assure  you  'tis  against  my  will.  iDraias. 

Unter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword.     If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fEiult  on  me : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you. 

Sir  To.  You,  sir !  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will.        [Drawing. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,^  I  am  for  you. 

[Draws. 

Fah.  O,  ffood  Sir  Toby,  hold !  here  come  the  officers. 

Sir  To.  [To  Ajit.]  Ill  be  with  you  anon. 

Vio.  [  To  Sir  And.J  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you 
please. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ;  and,  for  that  I  promis'd  you, 
m  be  as  good  as  my  word :  He  will  bear  you  easily,  and 
reins  well. 

Enter  Officers. 

1  O/fl  This  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office. 

2  (Jff.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1.  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  favour  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head.  — 
Take  him  away ;  he  knows  I  know  hnn  well. 

AnL  I  must  obey.  —  [To  Yio.]  This  comes  with  seeking 
you; 
But  there's  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  ?  it  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you 
Than  what  be&dls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd ; 
But  be  of  comfort' 

*  One  who  takes  ap  or  undertakes  the  qtuurrel  of  another. 
^  Beof  comfort  is  old  language  for  be  contorted. 
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2  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

-471*.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio*  What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here. 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
PU  lend  you  something.     My  having  is  not  much ; 
rU  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

AnU  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?    Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
liCst  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbr^d  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Fto.  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice  or  any  feature : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

AnU  O,  Heavens  themselves ! 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.    This  youth  that  you  see  here 
I  snatch'd  one-half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love,  — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 
.  1  Off.  What's  that  to  us  ?    The  time  goes  by ;  away  I 

Ant.  But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god !  — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame.  — 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  caU'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind : 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous-evil       ' 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erfloiirish'd  by  the  Devil.' 

1  Off.  The  man  grows  mad;   away  with  him!— Come, 
come,  sir. 

Aid.  Lead  me  on.  J[Exeunt  Officers  with  Ant. 

Vto.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fiy. 
That  he  believes  himself:  so  do  not  L^ 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you  I 

8  Tnmks,  being  then  part  of  the  ihrnitnre  of  apartments,  were  orna- 
mented with  scroll-work  or  Nourished  devices. 

0  That  is,  I  do  not  yet  believe  myself,  when  from  this  accident  I  gather 
hope  of  my  brother's  lire. 
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iStV  To.  Come  hither,  Knight;  —  come  hither,  Fabian: 
well  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws. 

Vto.  He  nam'd  Sebastian :  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  ^^  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  faehion,  colour,  ornament^ 
For  him  I  imitate.     O,  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love !  [^Mnt. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward 
than  a  hare :  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  Mend  here 
in  necessity,  and  denying  him ;  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask 
Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it. 

Sir  And.  'Slid !  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not, —  [Mdt 

Fah.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sit  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing  yet 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV.     Scene  I.     The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  the  Glovm. 

Glo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent  for 
you? 

Seb.  Gro  to,  go  to ;  ^  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow :  let  me  be 
clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith !  No,  I  do  not  know  you ;  nor 
I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you  come  speak 
with  her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  Master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is 
not  my  nose  neither.     Nothing  that  is  so  is  so. 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else: 
Thou  knoVst  not  me. 

Glo.  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that  word  of  some 
great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  Fool.  Vent  my  folly !  I 
am  a&aid  this  great  lubberly  word  will  prove  a  cockney.  *  -— 

w  His  resemblance  survives  in  the  reflection  of  my  own  figure. 

1  The  phrase  go  to,  now  pretty  much  obsolete,  was  very  common  in  the 
Poet's  time,  especially  in  colloquial  language.  Sometimes  it  is  nefurly  equiv- 
alent to  our  hush  up,  which  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  it  in  this  place;  and 
sometimes  it  means  about  the  same  as  come  on. 

2  The  original  has  "  this  great  lulher  the  uiorldy"  which  the  editors  have 
puzzled  over  with  conspicuous  unsuccess.  The  correction  is  Donee's,  and 
IS  just  the  thing.  Mr.  White  says  it  means,  *'  I  am  afraid  that  this  preten- 
tious, affected  word,  vent,  will  at  last  become  domesticated  in  London."  r— 
Cockney  seems  to  be  understood  the  world  over  as  a  term  for  a  Londoner.: 
MuMheu'8  Ihtcior  in  Linguas,  1617,  explains  it  thus:  **  A  Cockney  may  be 
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I  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I 
shall  vent  to  my  lady:  Shall  I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art 
coming? 

Seb.  I  pr'y  thee,  foolish  Greek,®  depart  from  me : 
There's  money  for  thee :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Glo.  By  my  troUi,  thou  hast  an  open  hand.  These  wise 
men  that  giv«  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good  report  after 
fourteen  years'  purchase.* 

Unter  Sir  Andrew  Agueoheek. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  s^am  ?  there's  for  you. 

iStriking  Sebastian. 
Seb.  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there  and  there  and  there ! 
Are  all  the  people  mad  ?  [^Beating  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sir  Tobt  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er  the  house. 

^  Olo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  I  would  not  be  in 

some  of  your  coats  for  twopence.  [^£xit 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir ;  hold !  \_Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone :  PU  go  another  way  to  work 

with  him ;  Til  have  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there 

be  any  law  in  Blyria.     Though  I  struck  Imn  first,  yet  it's  no 

\  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.     Come,  my  young 
soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well  flesh'd ;  *  come  on. 
V  Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.  \_Shake8  Sir  Toby  ojf.]  What 

would'st  thou  now  ? 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword.         [^Draws. 
Sir  To.  What,  what !     Nay,  then  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 
two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you.  [^Draws. 

Enter  Olivia. 

Oli.  Hold,  Toby !  on  thy  life  I  charge  thee,  hold ! 
Sir  To.  Madam, — 

taken  for  a  child  tenderly  and  wantonly  brought  up/*  So,  too,  in  Phillips's 
World  of  Words,  1670 :  "  Cockney^  a  nicicname  commonly  given  to  one  bom 
and  bred  in  the  city  of  London ;  also  a  fondling  child,  tenderly  brought  up 
and  cockered" 

8  A  merry  Greek,  or  afodisk  Greek,  were  ancient  proverbial  expressions 
applied  to  boon  companions,  good  fellows,  as  they  were  called,  who  spent 
their  time  in  riotous  mirth. 

4  That  is,  at  a  very  extravagant  price  ;  twelve  years*  purchase  being  then 
'*  the  current  price  of  estates. 

fi  The  verb  io  fleth  and  the  nown  fieshmeni  were  used  of  one's  first  service 
with  the  sword.  So,  too,  an  unfleshed  sword  is  called  a  maiden  sword.  Sir 
Toby  means  to  intimate  that  Sebastian,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  Viola,  is  too 
young  to  have  ever  handled  that  manly  weapon  before. 
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Olu  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?    Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd,  out  of  my  sight !  — 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario.  — 
Rudesby,*  be  gone !  — 

\^Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrbw,  and  Fab. 
I  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 
Let  thy  £sdr  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent^ 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go ; 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me, 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee.' 

Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this  ?  how  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream : 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  cb*eam,  still  let  me  sleep ! 

Olu  Nay,  come,  I  pr'ythee :  would  thou'dst  be  rul'd  by  me ! 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

Oli.  O,  say  so,  and  so  be !  [^JExeunt, 

Scene  IL    A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Mabia  and  the  Clown, 

Mar.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  put  on  this  gown  and  this  beard : 
make  him  bdieve  thou  art  Sir  Topas  the  curate ;  do  it  quickly : 
ril  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst  [Uxit  Maria. 

Clo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  ^  myself  in't ; 
and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled  in  such  a 
gown.  I  am  not  tall  ^  enough  to  become  the  function  well, 
nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student ;  but  to  be  said 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to 
say  a  careful  man  and  a  great  scholar.  The  competitors 
enter.' 

*  An  old  term  for  rtuUfiUow, 

7  Extent^  as  here  used,  is  a  legal  term  for  a  civil  process  whereby  the 
person  and  property  of  a  debtor  were  seized  and  held  to  answer  in  payment 
of  the  debt.  Shakespeare  has  it  elsewhere  in  a  similar  sense.  See  page  66, 
note  2. 

8  An  equivoque  is  here  intended  between  hart  and  heart,  which  were 
formerly  written  alike. 

1  That  is,  ditjffuiae,  Shakespeare  has  here  nsed  a  Latinism.  **  Diuimulo, 
to  dissemble,  to  duak,  to  hide/'  says  Button's  Dictwaary,  1688. 

3  TaU  was  sometimes  used  in  tne  sense  of  Inity,  &us  making  a  good  an- 
tithesis to  kam. 

*  ConftderaU  ox  partner  is  one  of  the  old  senses  of  oon^tUor. 
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MUer  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Jove  bless  thee,  Master  Parson ! 

Clo.  Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby !  for,  as  the  old  hermit  of  Prague, 
that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of 
TTing  Gorboduc,  That  that  is  is ;  so  I,  being  Master  Parson, 
am  Master  Parson:  For  what  is  that  but  that,  and  is  but 

Sir  To.  To  him.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What,  ho,  I  say, —  peace  in  this  prison ! 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

AfaL  [  Within."]  Who  calls  there  ? 

Gh.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit  Malvolio  the 
Imiatic 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas,  go  to  my  lady. 

Ch.  Out, hyperbolical  fiend!*  how  vexest  thou  this  man! 
talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies? 

Sir  To.  Well  said.  Master  Parson. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged:  good  Sir 
Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad :  they  have  laid  me  here  in 
hideous  darkness. 

Glo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satan !  I  call  thee  by  the  most 
modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use 
the  Devil  himself  with  courtesy.  Say'st  thou  this  house  is 
dark? 

MaL  As  Hell,  Sir  Topas. 

Gh.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  •  transparent  as  barricadoes, 
and  the  clere-storeys  ^  toward  the  south-north  are  as  lustrous  as 
ebony ;  and  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mm. .  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas :  I  say  to  you  this  house  is 
dark. 

Gh.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say  there  is  no  darkness  but 
ignorance ;  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians 
in  their  fog. 

MaL  I  say  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  igno- 
rance were  as  dark  as  Hell ;  and  I  say  there  was  never  man 
tlius  abus'd :  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are ;  make  the  trial 
of  it  in  any  constant  question. 

^  A  humorous  banter  upon  the  language  of  the  schools. 

^  This  use  of  KyperbcUcal  seems  to  be  orifi^inal  with  the  Clown.  Cow- 
lej,  faoweyer,  in  his  Essay  OfGreatness^  applies  the  phrase  "hyperbolical 
fop*'  to  one  Senecio,  who  is  described  by  Seneca  the  Elder  as  possessed  with 
**  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  grandeur; "  insomuch  that  he  would  speak  none 
Imt  big  words,  eat  nothing  but  what  was  big,  nor  wear  any  shoe  that  was 
not  big  enougn  for  both  his  feet. 

*  Bay-wmdotos  were  large  projecting  windows,  probably  so  called  because 
they  occupied  a  whole  bay  or  space  between  two  cro^s-beams  in  a  building. 

»  Gere-Mioreys,  in  Qothio  architecture,  are  the  row  of  windows  running 
along  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty  hall  or  of  a  church,  over  the  arches  of -the 
nave. 
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Gh.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild- 
fowl? 

MaL  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a 
bird.® 

Glo,  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

MaL  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his 
opinion. 

Glo.  Fare  thee  well :  remain  thou  still  in  darkness.  Thou 
shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy 
wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,^  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul 
of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  welL 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  — 

Sir  To,  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Glo,  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters.*® 

Mar.  Thou  mightest  have  done  this  without  thy  beard  and 
gown :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To,  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me  word 
how  thou  findest  him :  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knav- 
ery. If  he  may  be  conveniently  delivered,  I  would  he  were ; 
for  I  am  now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot 
pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot  Come  by- 
and-by  to  my  chamber.  [Exeunt  Sir  To.  and  Maria. 

Gio,  [Sings.]  Hey  Rohin,joUy  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  doesP^ 

Md.  IWithin.']  Fool,— 

Gh,  [Sings.]  My  lady  is  unkind,  "perdy, 

Mai,  Fool, — 

Gh,  [Sings.]  Alajs,  why  is  she  so  f 

MaL  Fool,  I  say ;  — 

Gh,  [Sings.]  She  hves  another —    Who  calls,  ha? 

Mai,  Grood  Fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at  my  hand, 
help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for't. 

Gh,  Master  Malvolio  ? 

Mai,  Ay,  good  Fool. 

Gh,  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  beside  your  five  wits  ? 

MaL  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously  abus'd :  I 
am  as  well  in  my  wits,  Fool,  as  thou  art. 

8  Rosalind  finds  use  for  the  same  doctrine:  page  60,  note  19. 
0  The  Clown  mentions  a  woodcock,  because  it  was  proverbial  as  a  foolish 
bird,  and  therefore  a  proper  ancestor  for  a  man  out  of  his  wits. 

i<^  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  —  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  any  thing,  or 


assume  any  character.  Florio  in  his  translation  of  Montaigne,  speaking  of 
Aristotle,  says,  **  He  hath  an  oar  in  every  toaier,  and  meddletn  with  all 
things.''  And  in  his  Second  Frutet  there  is  an  expression  more  resembling 
the  import  of  that  in  the  text:  "  I  am  a  knight  for  all  saddles^ 

11  This  ballad  may  be  found  in  Percy's  Reliquet.     Dr.  Nott  haa  also 
printed  it  among  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder. 
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Ch.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no 
better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

MaL  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  ^^  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all  they  can  to  face 
me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo,  Advise  you  what  you  say ;  the  minister  is  here.^'  — 
Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  Heavens  restore !  endeavour 
thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble-babble. 

Med,  Sir  Topas,  — 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow.  —  Who,  I, 
sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi'  you,  good  Sir  Topas.  —  Marry, 
amen.  —  I  will,  su",  I  will. 

MaL  Fool,  Fool,  Fool,  I  say, — 

Clo,  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir?  I  am 
shent  for  speaking  to  you.-^* 

Mai.  Good  Fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and  some  paper :  I 
tell  thee  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  Ulyria. 

do.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  Fool,  some  ink,  paper, 
and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to  my  lady :  it 
shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't  But  tell  me  true,  are  you  niad 
indeed?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit? 

Med.  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  Til  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see  his  brains. 
I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Med.  Fool,  m  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree :  pr'ythee, 
be  gone. 

Clo.  [Sings.]  I  am  gone,  sir,  and  anon,  sir, 

Til  he  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  Vice,^ 
Tour  need  to  sustain  ; 

^  Taken  possession  of  me  as  of  a  man  unable  to  look  to  himself. 

W  The  Clown,  in  the  dark,  acts  two  persons,  and  counterfeits,  by  varia- 
tion of  voice,  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Sir  Topas;  the  preceding  part 
of  this  speech  being  spoken  as  Clown,  the  following  as  Priest. 

1*  SnerU  is  an  old  word  for  scolded  or  reprimanded. 

1*  Both  the  Vice  and  the  Devil  were  stereotyped  personages  in  the  old 
Moral-plays  which  were  in  use  for  man^  ages  before  the  Poet's  time,  and 
were  then  just  going  out  of  use.  The  Vice,  sometimes  called  Iniquity,  was 
grotesquely  dressed  in  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  and  a  long  coat,  and  armed 
with  a  dagger  of  lath.  He  commonly  acted  the  part  of  a  broad,  rampant 
jester  and  buffoon,  full  of  mad  pranks  and  mischief-mal(ing,  liberally  dashed 
with  a  sort  of  tumultuous,  swaggering  fun.  Especially,  he  was  given  to 
cracking  ribald  and  saucy  jokes  with  and  upon  the  Devil,  and  treating  him 
with  a  style  of  coarse  fainiliarity  and  mockery ;  and  a  part  of  his  ordinary 
functions  was  to  bestride  the  Devil,  and  beat  him  with  his  dagger  till  he 
roared,  and  the  audience  roared  with  bim ;  the  scene  ending  with  his  being 
carried  off  to  Hell  on  the  Devil's  back.    The  Vice  was  the  germ  of  the  pro- 
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Who  with  dagger  oflathj  in  his  rage  and  his  wrath^ 

Cries  ah,  ha!  to  the  Devil: 

Like  a  mad  lad,  pare  thy  nails,  dad  ; 

Adieu,  goodman  DeviL^^ 


Scene  HI.    Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  This  is  the  air;  that  is  the  glorious  Sun ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't  and  see't ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Tet  'tis  not  madness.    Where's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Ele^^ant: 
Tet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit,^ 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service ; 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Tet  doth  this  accident  and.  flood  of  fortune 
So  fax  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  Pm  mad, — 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad :  yet,  if  'twere  so, 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers, 
Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  them  despatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 
As  I  perceive  she  does.     There's  something  in't 
That  is  deceivable.^    But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest 
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on.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.     If  you  mean  well, 
Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 
Into  the  chantry  by  :*  there, before  him, 

fbssional  Fool  or  Clown,  which  Shakespeare  delivers  in  so  many  forms,  and 
always  so  full  of  matter. 

M  Goodman  in  old  language  is  nearly  equivalent  to  nuuter^  or  to  our  flat- 
tened form  of  it,  mister.  It  was  common  for  women  to  speak  of  their  hu8« 
bands  as  my  goodman.  And  in  St.  Matthew  xx.  11 :  *'  '^^^l  murmured 
against  the  goodman  of  the  house."  Also  in  St.  Luke  xii.  89.  The  verses  in 
the  text  are  most  likely  from  an  old  popular  song,  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known. 

1  This  beliefs  or  thing  believed, 

^  Deceivable  for  deceptive;  the  passive  form,  again,  with  the  active 
■en^.    See  page  66,  note  4. 

«  A  chantry  was  a  little  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in  some  cathedral  or 
parochial  church,  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  having  masses  sung  therein 
for  the  souls  of  the  founders. 
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And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.     He  ekaU.  conceal  it, 
Whiles  *  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.     What  do  you  say  ? 

Seb,  rU  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

OH.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  Father :  —  And  Heavens  so 
shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine !  [JExeunU 


ACfT  V.    ScENB  L     The  Street  before  Olivia's  House, 

Enter  the  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fcib.  Now,  as  thou  loVst  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Glo.  Grood  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request 
Fab.  Any  thing. 

Glo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense  desire  my 
dog  again. 

Enter  the  Duke,  Viola,  Cubic,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well:  how  dost  thou,  my  good  fellow? 

Gh.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the  worse  for 
my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  Mends. 

Glo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Glo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass  of  me : 
now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass ;  so  that  by  my  foes, 
sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself;  and  by  my  friends  I 
am  abused :  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,^  if  your  four 

^  WhUes  was  often  used  thus  in  the  sense  of  until.  —  Note,  from  the  Lntin 
nodtia,  is  several  times  used  by  the  Poet  in  the  sense  of  hmwledge.  —  The 
ceremony  to  which  Olivia  here  so  sweetly  ur^es  SehnstiMn  is  the  ancient 
solem'i  troth-plight,  hs  it  was  called,  which,  as  it  had  the  biiidini;  force  of  an 
actual  marriage,  might  well  give  peace  to  an  anxious  maiden  till  the  day  of 
Aill  nuptial  possession  should  arrive. 

^  Warbnrton  thought  this  should  read,  " conclusion  to  be  asked,  is;** 
upon  which  Coleridge  remarks:  "  Surely  Warburton  couldnever  have  wooed 
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negatives  make  your  two  affinnatiyes,  why,  then  the  worse  for 
my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke,  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo,  By  my  tioth,  sir,  no;  though  it  please  you  to  be  one 
of  my  friends. 

Duke,  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there's  gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  woiud  you 
could  make  it  another. 

Dyke,  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Glo,  Put  your  Grace  in  your  pocket,  ur,  for  this  once,  and 
let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it* 

Duke,  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  'to  be  a  double- 
dealer:  there's  another. 

Glo,  Primo,  secundo,  tertto,  is  a  good  play;  and  the  old 
saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  trip- 
ping measure ;  as  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you 
in  mind:  One,  two,  three. 

Duke,  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw : 
if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak  with  her, 
and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Glo,  'NLbxtj,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come  again. 
I  go,  sir;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire 
of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness :  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let 
your  bounty  take  a  nap ;  I  will  awake  it  anon.  [JSxiL 

Vio,  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers, 

Duke,  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Tet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable ;  * 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 
That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  * 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  —  What's  the  matter  ? 

by  kisses  and  won^  or  he  would  not  have  flounder-flatted  ao  just  and  bnmor- 
ous,  nor  less  pleasing  than  humorous,  an  image  into  so  profound  a  nihility. 
In  the  name  of  love  and  wonder,  do  not  four  kisses  make  a  double  affirma- 
tive? The  humour  lies  in  the  whispered  ^No!  *  and  the  inviting  *Don*c!' 
with  which  the  raaiden^s  kisses  are  accompanied,  and  thence  compared  to 
negatives,  which  by  repetition  constitute  an  affirmative.** 

2  The  Clown  puns  so  swiftly  here  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  with  him. 
The  quibble  lies  between  the  two  senses  of  grace  as  a' title  and  as  a  gracious 
impulse  or  thought. 

8  Unprizable  is  evidently  used  here  in  the  sense  of  toor/A/ecs,  or  of  no  price. 
The  Poet  el'^ewhere  has  it  m  the  opposite  sense  of  inestimable. 

*  *^  The  tongue  of  loss  "  here  means  the  tongue  of  the  loser ;  but  is  much 
more  elegant 
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1  Off,  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  oH  shame  and  state,^ 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Via,  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me : 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke,  Notable  pirate!  thou  salt-water  thief! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear,* 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Am.  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate. 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.    A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint ; 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself  (pure  for  his  love) 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Dake,  When  came  ye  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

s  Inattentive  to  his  character  or  condition,  like  a  deftperate  man. 

^  Dtar  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  in  Hamlti:  *^  Would  I  had  met 
my  dearest  foe  in  heaven ! ''  Tooke  has  shown  that  this  is  much  nearer  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  than  the  meaning  commonly  put  upon  it:  dear 
being  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  to  dere^  which  signifies  to  hurt.  An  object 
of  love,  any  thing  that  we  hold  dear,  may  obviously  cause  us  pain,  distress, 
or  solicitude:  hence  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  the  opposite  senses  of  hate- 
ful and  beloved. 
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Duke.  Here  comes  the  Countess:  now  Heaven  walks  on 
earth!  — 
But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon.  —  Take  him  aside. 

ErUer  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Oil.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ?  — 
Gesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vto.  Madam!  — 

Duke,  Gracious  Olivia, — 

0/t.»  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ? —  Grood  my  lord,  — 

Via.  My  lord  would  speak ;  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Olu  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

OIL  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady. 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

OH.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  th'  £g3rptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  ^  a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.  —  But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardanee  cast  my  &ith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  fix>m  my  true  place  in  your  fitvour. 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  Heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite.  — 

^  7  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Thyamis,  as  told  by  Heliodorus  in  his  Ethi- 
cpics^  of  which  an  English  version  oy  Thomas  Underdowne  was  published  « 
second  time  in  1687.  Thyamis  was  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  chief  of  « 
band  of  robbers.  Chariclea,  a  Greek,  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  grew 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  nnd  would  have  married  her;  but,  being  sur- 
prised b}'  a  stronger  band  of  robbers,  and  knowing  be  must  die,  he  went  to 
the  cave  where  he  had  secreted  her  with  his  other  treasures,  and,  seizing  her 
by  tlie  hair  with  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  plunged  a  sword  in  bet  breast; 
it  being  the  custom  with  those  barbarians,  when  they  despaired  of  their  own 
life,  first  to  kill  those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  so  as  to  have  them  as  com- 
fianions  in  the  other  world. 


f 
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Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief: 

I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [  Going, 

Vto,  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaUis  would  die.         [Following. 

OH.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife : 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  I 

OK,  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  you  wrong  ? 

OU.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  is  it  so  long?  — 
Call  forth  the  holy  Father.  [Jbxit  an  Attendant 

Iktke.  [  To  Viola.]  Come,  away ! 

OH.  Whither,  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband! 

OH.  Ay,  husband ;  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah ! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  L 

OH,  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety :  ^ 
Fear  not,  Cesario ;  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st  —  O,  welcome.  Father  I 

Be-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Priest. 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder,  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ;  • 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  £his  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
Fve  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ?  ^® 
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Pretenl  8taU  of  England^  1626:  *'  Queen  Elizabeth  asked  a  knight,  named 
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Or  win  not  else  thy  craft  »o  qniddy  grow, 
That  thme  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  bat  direct  thy  feet  . 
Where  thoa  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet 

Via,  My  lord,  I  do  protest,  — 

OH.  O,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little  £EUth,  though  thou  hast  too  mudi  fear. 

.Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  with  his  Head  broke. 

Sir  And,  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon !  send  one 
presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OH.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And,  W  'as  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given  Sir 
Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of  Grod,  your  help ! 
I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

OU.  Who  has  done  Ais,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And,  The  Count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  we  took 
him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And,  Od's  lifelings,"  here  he  is! — You  broke  my 
head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do't  by 
Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hurt 
me:  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb.  Here 
comes  Sir  Toby  halting; — you  shall  hear  more:  but  if  he 
had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  othergates 
than  he  did." 

Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  CUntm. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is't  with  you  ? 

^V  To.  That's  all  one :  h'  'as  hurt  me,  and  there's  the 
end  on't  —  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  Surgeon,  sot  ? 

Oh.  O,  he's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone;  his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy-measures  paynim :  ^' 
I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Yoiinff,  how  he  liked  a  company  of  brave  ladies.    He  answered,  —  As  I  like 
my  ^ilviT-huiied  co«ie«  at  home:  the  cases  are  far  better  tlian  the  bodies." 

*  11  Liftlinf/s  is  a  diminutive  of  life,  as  pitfikins  is  of  pfty,  0<fs  is  one  of 
the  dis^iiised  oa  hs  so  common  in  old  colloquial  lan^a^e;  the  original  form 
being  Gods.     We  ha\e  Imo^ren  exclaiming  Oct s pittikins  in  Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

i'**  Ofhetgntes  U  an  old  word  meaning;  the  same  as  our  otherwise. 

1*  Pttynim^  meaning /wyaw  or  henthtny  was  of  "-Id  a  common  term  of  re- 
proach.   8ir  Toby  is  too  deeply  fuddled  to  have  his  tongue  in  firm  keeping,       <       ! 
and  80  vmea  pasty-measures  tor  past-measure,  * 
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Olu  Away  with  him !  Who  hath  made  this  hayoc  with 
them? 

Sir  And,  Til  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be  dress'd 
together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help?  —  An  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb, 
and  a  knave !  a  thin-fac'd  knave,  a  gull ! 

OH.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 

[^JSxevnt  Clovm,  Fab.,  Sir  To.,  and  Sir  And. 

JEkter  Sebastdin. 

Seh.  Fm  sorry.  Madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Jhike.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons  ; 
A  natural  p^rspective,^^  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me," 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself?  — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

OH.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?    I  never  had  a  brother ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature. 
Of  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister. 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd.  — 
[  To  Vio.]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ? 
What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio.^  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  fiither ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too ; 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 
K  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

14  A  perspective  formerly  meant  a  glass  that  assisted  the  sight  in  anyway. 
The  several  kinds  used  in  Shakespeare^s  time  are  enumerated  in  Scot's  2>t«- 
ooverie  ff  WUchcrftJl,  1664,  where  that  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  is  thus  de- 
scribed: **  There  be  glasses  also  wherein  one  man  \ni\y  see  another  man's 
image  and  not  his  own," — where  that  which  is,  is  not;  or  appears,  in  a  dif- 
ferent position,  another  thing. 

!•  The  Poet  uses  Aoar,  fire,  and  many  others  as  words  of  one  syllable  or 
two,  as  may  best  suit  his  verse.    In  this  place  hours  is  a  dissyllable. 

16 
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Seb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participa^. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say  —  Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola !  . 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb,  And  so  had  mine. 

Vto.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years. 

Seb,  O,  that  recdrd  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act  ' 

That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years.  ; 

Vio,  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both  ^*  J 

But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire,  i 

Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump,^ 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  Captain's  in  this  town. 
Where  lie  my  maid's  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preferred  to  serve  this  noble  Count. "  - 

All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since  1 

Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord.  ' 

Seb,  [7b  Oli.]    So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mis* 
took;i» 
But  Nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that  | 

You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd : 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man.* 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood.  — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true,  4 

I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck.  —  ( 

[  To  Vio.]  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times 
Thou  never  should'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio,  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 

» - 

^^  Let,  often  need  in  the  English  Bible,  but  now  obsolete,  is  an  old  word 
for  hinder  or  prevtnt  ^ 

17  The  Poet  in  several  instances  has  Jump  in  the  sense  of  agree  withy  or  ^ 
suit. 

18  Prefer  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  recommend.    The  original  has  , 
preserved  liere.     Corrected  by  Theobald. 

19  To  be  misttMik  was  soinethnes  used,  bs  to  be  mistaken  now  is.  in  the 

sense  of  making  a  mistake.    The  mistake  Olivia  has  made  is  in  beinsf  be-  i 

trothed  to  Sebastian  instead  of  Viola;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  bias  or  I 

predisposition  of  Nature,  who  would  not  have  a  woman  betrothed  to  « 
woman. 

^  Sebastian  applies  the  term  maid  apparentl^r  to  himself,  in  the  sense  of 
virgin.    And  why  not  maiden  man  as  well  as  maidtn  sword  or  nutklen  tpeetk  f 
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As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire  ^ 
That  severs  day  from  night 

Dvke,  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio,  The  Captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action. 
Is  now  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OIL  He  shall  enlarge  him.  —  Fetdi  Malvolio  hither :  — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 
They  say,  poor  gentlenian,  he's  much  distract 

Re-enter  the  Clown  with  a  Letter,  and  Fablaj^. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  ^ 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his.  — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Gh,  Truly,  Madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at  the  stave's  end 
as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do.  H'  'as  here  writ  a  letter 
to  you :  I  should  have  given  't  you  to-day  morning ;  but  as  a 
madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  sMQs  not  much  ^  when 
they  are  delivered. 

OIL  Open't,  and  read  it 

Gh.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified  when  the  Fool  delivers 
the  Madman.  —  [Reads.]  By  the  Lord,  Madam, — 

OIL  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Gh,  No,  Madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an  your  ladyship 
will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox,^ 

OIL  Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Gh,  So  I  do.  Madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits  is  to 
read  thus :  ther^ore  perpend,^  my  Princess,  and  give  ear. 

OIL  [To  Fablan.J  Read  it  you,  sirrah. 

Fab.  [Reads.]  By  the  Lord,  Madam,  you  wrong  me,  and 
the  world  shall  know  it.  Though  you  have  put  me  into  dark- 
ness, and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the 
benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship,  I  have  your  oum 
letter  that  induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on  ;  with  the  which 
r  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame. 
Think  of  me  as  you  phase,  I  have  my  duty  a  little  unthought 
of  and  speak  out  of  my  injury.     The  madly-u^d 

Malvolio. 

21  Continent  formerly  meant  any  thing  that  contains, 

22  Extracting  has  the  sense  of  distracting  here,  and  some  woald  change 
the  ex  into  diu;  an  unwarrantable  modernizing  of  the  Poet's  language. 

28  A  common  expression  in  the  Poet's  time,  meaning  it  signifies  not 
much. 

24  If  vou  would  have  the  letter  read  in  character,  you  must  allow  me  to 
assume  the  voice  or  frantic  tone  of  a  madman. 

26  Perpend  is  consider  or  weigh. 
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OIL  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  Madam. 

Dtike.  Tliis  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Olu  See  him  deliver'd,  Fabian ;  bring  him  hither.  — =- 

lExit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you  (these  things  further  thought  on) 
To  think  me  as  weU  a  sister  as  a  wife,  "^ 

One  day  shall  crown  th'  allianoe  on's,  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  t'  embrace  your  offer.  — 
[7b  Vio.]  Your  master  quits  you ;  and,  for  your  service  done  ^ 

him,  \ 

So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 

So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding,   '  J 

And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long,  1 

Here  is  my  hand :  you  shall  from  this  time  be  . 

Your  master's  mistress.  1 

Oil.  A  sister  I  —  You  are  she* 

Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke,  Is  this  the  madman?  i 

OIL  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same.  —  1 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mai,  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

OIL  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

Mai,  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter :  j 

You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand ; 
Write  from  it,*  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ; 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention  i 
You  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it  then ; 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter*d  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 

Why  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprison'd,  ' 

Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest,  \ 

And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull ' 
That  e*er  invention  play*d  on  ?  tell  me  why.  | 

OIL  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character : 

3«  Write  differently  from  it.    We  have  similar  phraseology  in  commte 
Qse;  as,  "His  speaking  was  from  the  purpose."  I 

^  ^edbisfromtheSaxon^eoc, «  CUCKOO,  and  here  means  a  ybo(.  ' 
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But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad :  thou  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  direwdly  pass'd  upon  thee'; 
But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  {daintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fah.  Good  Madam,  hear  me  speak; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  c<Hne 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at    In  hope  it  i^all  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uneourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiVd  in  him :  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance ;  ® 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  foUow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  tiian  revenge; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd 
That  have  on  both  sides  pass'd. 

01%,  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled  thee  I  ^ 
Clo.  Why,  some  are  horn  greats  some  achieve  gre(xJtnesSy  and 
some  have  greatness  thrown,  upon  them.  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this 
interlude ;  one  Sir  Topas,  sir ;  but  that's  all  one.  By  the  Lord, 
Fool,  1  am  not  mad.  But  do  you  remember  ?  Madam,  why 
laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  $  an  you  smile  not,  he*s 
gagg'd.  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  re- 
venges. 

Mod.  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of  you.        [ JSviV. 

on.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace:  — 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  Captain  yet : 
When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents,^ 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  —  Meantime,  sweet  sister. 
We  will  not  part  from  hence.  —  Cesario,  come; 
For  so  you  shall  be  while  you  are  a  man ; 
But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  £incy's  queen.  [^Exeunt, 

28  Importance  for  importunity.    So,  in   King  LeaVj  iv.  4:  "Therefore 
ffKOt  France  my  mourning  and  important  tears  hath  pitied." 

29  Xo  treat  with  mockery  or  insult,  to  run  a  rig  upon,  and  to  make  a  butt 
of,  are  among  the  old  senses  of  baMe, 

*>  Conventi  is  agrees  or  comet  ja;  a  Latinism. 
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Clovm  sings. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  hoy, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

A  foolish  thing  was  hut  a  toy. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day* 

Bui  when  I  came  to  matCs  estate. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

*  Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  1  came,  alas  !  to  wive. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain^ 

By  swaggering  could  /never  thrive^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

.011^  when  I  came  unto  my  hed, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rainj 

With  toss-pots  stiU  had  drunken  head. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  hegun, 

With  a  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  : 
But  thcU*8  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 

And  we^U  strive  to  jpUase  you  every  day. 

[Exit. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


DR.  JOHNSON  rightly  observes  that  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  are  substantially  one  drama,  the  whole 
being  arranged  as  two  only  because  too  long  to  be  one.  For  this 
cause  it  seems  best  to  regard  them  as  one  in  the  introductory  matter, 
and  80  dispose  of  them  both  together.  The  writing  of  them  must 
be  placed  at  least  as  early  as  1597.  when  the  author  was  thirty-three 
years  old.  The  First  Part  warregistered  at  the  Stationers'  for  pub- 
lication in  February,  1698,  and  was  published  in  the  course  of  that 
year.  It  was  reprinted  in  1599,  and  again  in  1604 ;  also  a  fourth  time 
in  1608,  and  a  fifth  in  1613.  In  the  first  issue  the  authorship  was 
not  stated  ;  but  each  later  issue  has  the  name  of  "  W.  Shake-speare  " 
printed  in  the  title-page  as  the  author.  The  Second  Part  was  first 
published  in  1600,  and  there  is  not  known  to  have  been  any  other 
edition  of  it  till  it  reappeared  along  with  the  First  Part  in  the  folio 
of  1623. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  original  name  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  Sir  John  Oldcastle ;  and  a  curious  relic  of  that  name  survives  in 
Act  i.  scene  2,  wlieTCTlhe  Prince  calls  Falstaff  "  my  oM  lad  of  the  castle" 
And  we  have  several  other  strong  proofs  of  the  fact ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Amends  for  Ladies,  a  play  by  Nathaniel  Field,  printed  in  1618 :  "Did 
yx)u_jaexer  see  the  play  where  the  fat  Knight,  bight  Oldcastle,^  did'  tell 
you  truly  what  this  honour  was  ?  "  which  clearly  alludes  to  Falstaff 's 
soliloquy  about  honour  in  Part  First.  Act  y.  scene  1>  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  change  from  Oldcastle  to  Falstaff  was  made  before  the 
play  was  entered  at  the  Stationers*  in  1698,  as  that  entry  mentions 
"  the  conceited  mirth  of  Sir  John  Falstaff."  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  Second  Part  was  written  before  that  change  was  made  ;  for 
in  the  quarto  edition  of  this  Part,  Act  i.  scene  2,  one  of  Falstaff 's 
speeches  has  the  prefix  Old ;  the  change  in  that  instance  being  prob- 
ably left  unmarked  in  the  prinfer's  copy.  All  which  shows  that  both 
Parts  were  written  long  enough  before  February,  1698,  for  tjie  Poet 
to  see  cause  for  changing  the  name.  —  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good 
Lord  Cobham,"  was  much  distinguished  as  a  Wickliffite  martyr,  and 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  Reformers.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History, 
complains  of  the  liberties  taken  by  stage-poets  with  Oldcastle's 
name  and  memory ;  but  adds  that  Falstaff  has  been  "  substituted 
buffoon  in  his  place."  Probably  the  respect  in  which  the  man's 
memory  was  held  induced  Shakespeare  to  change  the  name. 

In  the  folio,  the  text  of,  the  First  Part  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  the  quartos ;  and  the  quarto  text  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
better  of  the  two.  In  the  Second  Part  the  folio  text  is  much  the 
better,  some  of  the  finest  passages  having  first  appeared  in  that  edition. 
And  there  are  many  smaller  differences ;  these,  too,  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  infer  that  the  folio  must  have  been  printed  from  an  independent 
manuscript,  and  that  the  play  had  been  revised  by  the  author.      ^ 

In  these  two  plays,  as  in  others  of  the  same  class,  the  Poet's  author- 
ity was  Holinshed,  whose  Chronicles,  first  published  in  1677,  were  then 
the  favourite  book  in  English  history.  And  the  plays,  notwithstanding 
their  wealth  of  ideal  matter,  are  rightly  rnllrd  hintnrirnl,  brraugft  4hfr 
hifltnry.  everywhere  guides,  ^nd  in  a  good^  measure  forms^  the  plot ; 
whereas  Mojcbeth,  for  instance,  though  having  much  of  historical 
matter,  is  rightly  called  a  tragedy,  as  the  history  merely  subserves  the 
plot. 
King  Henry  IV,^  surnamed  Bolingbroke  from  the  placfi-flOui  birth, 
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came  to  the  throne  in  1899,  having  f  rst  depo»gd  hi«  conain  Bichard  II., 
whose  death  he  was  thought  to  have  procured  shortly  after.  The 
chief  agents  in  this  usurpation  werfi-.the  PercYfl.  kBQIUi^a&  Morthum- 
berland.  Worceater^^uid  Hotspur:  three  haughty  and  turbulent  noble- 
men,  who  afterwards  tronhlpd  Henrj  to  keep  the  crown,  as  much  as 
they  had  helped  him  in  getting  it.  The  lineal  heir,  next  after  Richard, 
was  ^dmi?"^  MnrtimAr^  ^ar^Qf  3iarch,  a  lad  then  about  seven  years 
old,  whom  the  King  held  in  a  sort  of  honourable  custody.  Early  in  his 
reign,  one  of  the  King's  partisans  in  Wales  went  to  wronging  Owen 
Glendower,  a  chief  of  that  country,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  the 
English  Court.  Glendower  petitioned  for  redress,  and  was  insultingly 
denied ;  whereupon  he  took  the  work  of  redress  into  his  own  hands. 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  young  Earl  of  March,  and  brother 
to  Hotspur's  wife,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  hia  forces  were  utterly 
broken,  and  himself  held  in  confinement  by  Glendower,  where  the, 
King  suffered  him  to  lie  unransomed  ;  alleging  that  he  had  treacher- 
ously allowed  himself  to  be  taken.  Shakespeare,  however,  following 
Holinshed,  makes  the  young  Earl,  who  was  then  detained  at  Windsor, 
•to  have  been  Glendower's  prisoner.  After  the  captivity  of  Mortimer, 
the  King  led  three  armies  in  succession  against  Glendower,  and  was 
as  often  baffled  by  the  Welshman.  At  length  the  elements  made 
war  on  the  King  ;  his  forces  were  storm-stricken,  blown  to  pieces  by 
tempests ;  which  bred  a  general  belief  that  Glendower  could  "  com- 
mand the  Devil,**  and  "  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.*'  The  King 
finally  gave  up.  and  withdrew ;  but  still  consoled  himself  that  he  . 
yielded,  not  to  the  arms,  but  to  the  magic  arts  of  his  antagonist.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  King  led  an  army  into  Scotland,  and 
.  summoned  the  Scottish  King  to  appear  before  him,  and  do  homage 
for  his  crown ;  but,  finding  that  the  Scots  would  neither  submit  nor 
fight,  and  being  pressed  by  famine,  he  gave  over  the  undertaking  and 
retired.  Some  while  after,  Earl  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  burst  into  England  and  advanced  as  far  as  Newcastle,  spreading 
terror  and  havoc  around  him.  On  their  return,  they  were  met  by 
the  Percys  at  Homildon,  where,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  the 
Scots  were  utterly  routed ;  Douglas  himself  being  captured,  as  were 
also  mapy  other  Scottish  noblemen,  and  among  them  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.^The  most  distinguished  of  the 
English  leaders  in  this  afiair  was  I'Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur  ; 
a  man  of  the  most  daring  and  |a)4)etUQiis.  Spirit,  who  first  armed  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  after  which  time,  it  is  said,  his  spur  was  never 
cold.  Of  the  other  events,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  much  the 
same  in  history  as  in  the  drama.  The  battle  of  Homildon  was  fbught 
September  14th,  1402 ;  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  play.  The  - 
battle  of  Sl^re^sburv.  which  closes  the  Fir^t  Part,  took  place  July 
21st,  1403;  Prince  Henry  being  then  only  sixteen  years  old.  Tl'ne 
KTHgTBSn  March  19th,  1413;  so  that  the  two  plays  cover  a  period  of 
about  ten  years  and  a  half.  Various  other  points  of  the  history  are 
given  from  time  to  time  in  the  foot-notes. 
If  these  two  plays  are  substantially  one,  it  is  the  character  of  Prince 
j^  Henry  that  makes  them  so ;  that  is,  they  have  their  unity  in  J>lm. 
^       It  is  well  known  that  this  man's  deportment  as  king  was  in  marked  • 

contrast  with  his  course  while  Prince  of  Wales.    The  change  in  him, 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  was  indeed  so  great  and  so  sudden  as  to  be 
popularly  ascribed  to  a  miracle  of  grace.     Shakespeare  knew  that  the 
day  of  miracles  was  passed.    He  also  knew  that  without  a  miracle 
I  such  a  sudden  revolution  of  character  could  not  be.    And  so  his  idea' 
I   dearlj^was,  that  the  change  was  not  really  .in  his  character,  but  only 
r^superinduced  upon  it  by  change  of  position ;  that  his  excellent  quaU- 
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^es  were  but  disguised  from  the  world  in  clouds  of  loose  behaviour, 
'wMch,  when  the  time  came,  he  threw  off,  and  appeared  as  he  really  \ 
was.  To  translate  the  reason  and  process  of  this  change  into  dra- 
matic form  and  expression,  was  the  problem  which  the  Poet  undey-  Vj 
took  in  these  two  plays.  In  his  delineation  of  the  Prince,  Shakespeare  ) 
followed  the  historians  as  &r  as  thej  gave  him  any  solid  ground  to 
go  upon  :  where  they  failed  him,  he  supplied  the  matter  irora  his  own 
stores.  Now,  in  all  reason,  Prince  Hal  must  hare  had  companions 
in  the  spree^  that  are  related  of  him ;  for  no  man  of  sense  goes  into 
iuch  traE8iyir&  of  frolic  and  ftin  alone.  But  of  the  particular  persons, 
**  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow/'  witJh  whom  he  had  "  his  hours  fiird 
up  with  riot9,.J)anquets,  sports,''  nothing  was  known,  not  even  their 
names.  So  that  the  Poet  had  no  way  to  set  forth  this  part  of  the  man's 
life  but  by  creating  one  or  more  representative  characters,  concentrating 
in  them  such  a  fund  of  mental  attraction  as  might  overcome  the 
natural  repugnance  of  an  upright  and  noble  mind  to  their  vices. 
Which  is  just  what  the  Poet  does  in  this  woA.  And  his  method  was,  v 
to  embody  in  imaginary  forms  that  truth  of  which  the  actual  forms 
had  not  been  preserved ;  for,  as  Haliam  well  observes,  "  What  he 
invented  is  as  truly  historical,  in  the  large  sense  of  moral  history,  as 
what  he  read.*'  r 

-  Accordingly  FalstafTlniay,  I  think,  be  justly  set  down  as  having 
lUI  the  intellectual  qualities  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  without  one  of  the  moral.  If  to  his  understanding 
were  joined  an  imagination  equal,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  he 
Would  be  as  great  a  poet  as  Shakespeare.  And  in  all  this  we  have, 
it  seems  to  me,  just  the  right  constituents  of  perfect  fitness  for  the 
dramatic  purpose  and  exigency  which  his  character  was  meant  to 
answer.  In  his  solid,  clear  understanding,  his  discernment  and  large 
experience,  his  fulness  and  quickness  of  wit  and  resource,  and  his 
infinite  humour, — an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  mental  fascina* 
tions,-^what  were  else  dark  in  the  life  of  Prince  Henry  is  made 
plain ;  and  we  can  hardly  fiiU  to  see  how  he  is  drawn  to  what  is  in 
Itself  bad  indeed,  yet  drawn  in  virtue  of  something  within  him  that 
still  promotes  him  in  our  esteem.  I  must  add,  withal,  that  hugely 
as  we  delight  to  be  with  Falstaff,  he  is  nevertheless  just  about  the 
last  man  that  any  one  would  wish  to' resemble;  which  fact,  as  I 
take  it,  is  enough  of  itself  to  keep  the  pleasure  of  his  part  tcee 
fi'om  any  moral  infection  or  taint. 

Falstaiff  and  his  Eastcheap  associates  are  altogether  the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  comic  Muse  that  the  whole  world  has  to  show.  In 
this  judgment  I  believe~!nat  all  who  have  fairly  conversed*  with  the 
irresistible  old  sinner  are  agreed.  There  is  much  indeed  to  be 
said  of  him,  and  he  is  a  most  inviting  theme  for  analytic  description ; 
bntLmust  leave  him  with  the  remarks  of  Schlegel^ 

'^T&lstaff  is  tbe  crown  of  Shftkespeare's  comic  invention.    He  has,  \-. 
without  exhausting  himself,  continued  this  character  throughout  three  J^  ' 
plays,  and  exhibited  him  in  every  variety  of  situation ;  the  figure  is  , 
drawn  so  definitely  and  individually,  that  even  to  the  mere  reader  ; 
it  conveys  a  clear  impression  of  personal  acquaintance.    Falstaff'  is  *; 
the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  knave  that  ever  was  portrayed.  [ 
We  see  thftC  his  tender  care  of  himself  is  without  any  mixture  of  j 
nuUioe  towards  others :  he  will  only  not  be  disturbed  in  the  pleasant/ 
repose  of  his  sensuality ;  and  this  he  obtains  through  the  activity 
of  his  understanding.    Always   on  the  alert,  and    good-humoured ; 
ever  ready  to  crack  jokes  on  others,  and  to  enter  into  those  of  which 
he  is  himself  the  subject ;  so  that  he  justly  boasts  of  being  not  only 
witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  m  others ;  —  he  is  an  admirable 
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companion  for  youthful  idleness  and  levity.  Under  a  helpless  exte^ 
rior  he  conceals  an  extremely  acute  mind ;  he  has  always  at  com- 
mand some  dexterous  turn  whenever  any  of  his  free  jokes  begin  to 
g^ve  displeasure ;  (he  is  shrewd  in  his  distinctions  between  those 
whose  tavour  he  has  to  win  and  those  over  whom  he  may  assume  a 
familiar  authority/  He  is  so  convinced  tliat  the  part  he  plays  can 
only  pass  under  the  cloak  of  wit,  that  even  when  alone  he  is  never 
altogether  serious,  but  gives  the  drollest  colouring  to  his  intrigues,  his 
intercourse  with  others,  and  to  his  own  sensual  philosophy." 

The  characters  of  the  King,  of  Hotspur,  Glendower,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Archbishop,  not  to  mention  others,  are  delivered  in 
admirable  keeping  with  historic  truth,  yet  with  as  much  freshness 
and  originality  of  conception  as  if  they  had  been  purely  the  creatures 
of  the  Poet's  own  mind.  Hotspur,  especially,  is  a  marvel  of  stalwart 
and  emphatic  individuality.  He  is  as  much  a  monarch  in_his  sphere 
as  the  King  and  Falstaff  are  in  theirs  ;  only  they  rule  more  by  power, 
he  by  stress.  Who  that  has  been  with  him  in  tlie  scenes  at  the 
Palace  and  at  Bangor,  can  ever  forget  his  bounding,  sarcastic,  over- 
bearing spirit  ?  How  he  hits  all  about  him,  and  makes  the  feathers 
fly  wherever  he  hits  !  And  how  steeped  his  speech  everywhere  is  in 
the  poetry  of  the  sword  I  In  what  compact  and  sinewy  platoons  and 
squadrons  the  words  march  out  of  his  mouth  in  bristling  rank  and  file, 
as  if  from  his  birth  he  had  been  cradled  on  the  iron  breast  of  war ! 
Whether  from  something  in  himself,  or  from  the  king's  treatment  of 
him.  Hotspur  has  our  good-will  from  the  start ;  nor  is  it  without  some 
reluctance  that  we  set  the  Prince  above  him  in  our  regard.  G^gjidfijEer 
is  represented,  with  great  art  and  equal  truth,  according  to  tHesuper- 
stitious  belief  of  his  time, — a  belief  wherein  himself  doubtless  shared*; 
for  if  th6  winds  and  tempests  came  when  he  wished,  them,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  think,  as  others  thought,  that  they  came  because  he 
wished  them.  The  popular  ideas  respecting  him  all  belonged  to  the 
region  of  poetry ;  and  Shakespeare  gives  Uiem  with  remarkable  ex- 
actness, at  the  same  time  penetrating  and  filling  them  with  his  own 
spirit. 

Prince  Henry  was  evidently  a  great  favourite  with  the  Poet.  And 
he  makes  him  equally  so  with  his  readers ;  pouring  the  full  wealth  of 
his  genius  upon  him  ;  centering  iiLhilB-SllDnBt  gvery  miuily  r;rpf'r  nnd 
virtue ;  and  presenting  him  as  the  mirror  of  Christian  princes  and 
loadstar  of  honour ;  a  model  at  once  of  a  hero,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
sage.  \The  Prince  was  in  fact  some  twenty  years  younger  than  Hot- 
spur. Such  a  di£ference  of  age  would  naturally  foreclose  any  rivalry 
between  them  ;  and  one  of  the  Poet's  most  judicious  departures  from 
literal  truth  is  in  approximating  their  ages,  that  such  ?"fl??*^"^^  f'^'K*^* 
hftYfi  "  ohnnna  fg^  ^^fK  It  is  uudcr  the  iuspiratious  of  a  great  occa- 
sion that  the  Prince's  many-sided,  harmonious  manhood  begins  fully  to 
unfold  itself.  JEle  has  before  discove^  forces  answering  to  all  the 
attractions  of  Falstafi:  But  the  issue  proves  that  he  has  far  better 
forces,  which  sleep,  indeed,  during  the  absence,  but  spring  forth  at 
the  coming,  of  their  proper  stimulants  and  opportunities.  In  the  close- 
thronging  dangers  that  beset  his  father's  throne  he  has  jioble  work  to 
do;  in  the  thick-clustering  honours  of  Hotspur,  noble  motives' for 
doing  it ;  and  the  two  together  furnish  those  more  congenial  attrac- 
tions whereby  he  is  gradually  detached  from  a  life  of  hunt-sport,  and 
drawn  up  into  the.  nobly-proportioned  beauty,  with  which  both  poetry 
and  history  have  invested  him.  Of  course  I  cannot  dwell  on  the 
many  gentle  and  heroic  qualities  which  make  up  his  well-rounded,  ) 

beautiful  combination.    Great  without  efiR>rt,  and  good  without  think- 
ing of  it,  he  is  indeed  a  noble  ornament  of  the  prinoi^  efaartict^. 
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ACT  i.     Scene  I.    London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Miter  the  King,  Westmokeland,  Blunt,  and  Others. 

King,  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenc'd  in  strands  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soiP 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood ; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flowerets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces :  those  opposed  eyes. 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  Heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestuie  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 
Shall  now,  in"  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks,  ^  , 

1  Of  course  entrance  here  means  mouthy  for  what  but  a  ;nouth  sbould  have 
lips  f  nor  can  I  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  commentators  have  found  in 
the  expression.  Several  emendations  have  been  proposed,  all  of  which  may 
well  be  set  aside  by  a  simple  reference  to  Genesis  iv.  11 :  "  And  now  art 
thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's 
blood  from  thy  hand." 
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March  all  one  way,  and  be  no  more  opposed 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master^   Therefore,  friends, 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  — 

Whose  soldier  now,  imder  whose  blessed  cross 

We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight,  — 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy,*. 

To  chase  these  pagans  in  those  holy  fields  ^ 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 

Which  fourteen  himdred  years  ago  were  naiTd 

For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 

But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelve-month  old, 

And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go  v 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now.*> — Then  let  me  hear 

Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland,* 

What  yesternight  our  Council  did  decree 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.* 

West.  My  Hege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down  * 
But  yesternight ;  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer,    . 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight' 
Against  th'  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken ; 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered,® 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  re-told  or  spoken  of. 

Ktnff.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  ofi"  our  business  for  the  Holy  !Land. 

3  Levying  an  anny  to  a  place  is  only  an  elliptical  form  of  expression, 
though  some  have  thought  the  text  corrupt.  So,  in  Gosson's  Scho^  of  Abwe, 
1587 :  **  Scipio«  before  he  levied  his  forces  to  the  walls  of  Carthage,  gave  his 
soldiers  the  print  of  the  city  in  a  cake,  to  b%  devoured/* 

*  We  meet  not  on  that  question  now,  or  to  consider  that  matter. 

*  Ralph  Neville,  the  present  Karl  of  Westmoreland,  married  for  his  first  j 
wife  Joan,  daughter  to  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Catharine  Swynford,  and  therefore  \ 
half-sister  to  King  Henry  the  Fourth.     Cousin^  in  old  English,  bears  much 

the  same  sense  as/dnsman  in  our  time.  < 

^  The  Poet  uses  expedience  and  expedition  interchangeably:   likewise, 

ea^pedierU  and  expeditious.  \ 

^  Limits  of  the  charge  are  estimates  of  expense. 

7  Hereford  is  a  trisyllable ;  was  always  so  pronounced  in  the  Poet's  time, 
and  is  so  still. 

8  So  in  all  the  quartos:  the  folio  has  *^  And  a  thousand."  I  prefer  the  \ 
former,  because  it  makes  the  connection  plainer  between  a  thousand  people 

and  whose  dead  coipse.    Of  course  beinff  is  understood  before  butchcrwlf  Hod 
corpse  is  used  as  a  collectire  noon. 
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West.  This,  match'd  with  other,  did,  my  gracious  lord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  North,  and  thus  it  did  import : 
On  Holy-Rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there,* 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met ; 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour, 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,^^  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse, 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

Kinff.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-industrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil  ^^ 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,^  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains :  of  prisoners.  Hotspur  took 
Mordake  the  Earl  of  Fife  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas,^*  and  the  Earls  of  Atiiol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil, 
A  pliant  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  In  feith, 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

King.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st  me  siii 
In  envy  that  my  Lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  to  so  blest  a  son : 


tledf  because,  from  the  age  of  twelve  years^  when  he 
I,  his  **  spur  was  never  cold/*  he  being  continually  at 


9  Rood  is  an  old  word  for  cross :  thus  we  have  the  expression, "  The  Duke 
that  died  on  rood/*    Holy-Rood  day  was  the  14th  of  September.    Hotspnr  ia 
said  to  have  been  so  called,  " 
first  began  to  bear  arms, 
war  with  the  Scots. 

M  News  was  used  indifferently 'as  singular  or  plural;  hence  wcu  and  them 
in  this  case. 

"^  No  circumstance  could  have  been  better  chosen  to  mark  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Walter. 

^  Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  is  heqpedy  or  laid  on  heaps^  in  their  own 
blood.  A  balk  was  a  ridge  or  bank  of  earth  standing  up  between  two  fur- 
rows ;  and  to  balk  was  to  mrow  up  the  earth  so  as  to  form  ttiose  heaps  or  banks. 

M  This  reads  as  if  the  Earl  of  Fife  were  the  son  of  Douglas,  whereas  in 
fSict  he  was  son  to  the  Duke  of  Albanj^,  who  was  then  regent  or  governor  of 
Scotland,  the  king,  his  brother,  being  incapable  of  the  office.  The  matter  is 
thus  given  bv  Kolinshed,  pointing  and  all:  "Of  prisoners  among  other 
were  these,  M<Mrdacke  earle  of  Fife,  son  to  the  governour  Archembald  earle 
Dowglas,  which  in  the  fight  lost  one  of  his  eies."  The  Poet's  mistake  was 
evidently  caused  by  tiie  omission  of  the  (,)  after  govemoitr. 
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N  ]  A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 

J\       /  Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 

S^  /  Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion  and  her  pride : 

\^  /    Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him, 

^  I    See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 

.  ^  /     Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  proVd 

\  '  f       That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 


\      In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 


\ 


And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet ! " 

Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 

But  let  him  from  my  thoughts.  — What  think  you,  coz, 

Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners,  1 

Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpris'd,  \ 

To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word  ^ 

I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife."  | 

West  This  is  his  imcle's  teaching,  this  is  Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ;  ^^ 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

JCing,  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this ; 
And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect  i 

Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem.  i 

Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  Council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor ;  so  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 

For  more  is  to  be  said  and  to  be  done  J 

Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered.^' 

West  I  will,  my  liege.  [^Exe^tnt 

Scene  n.    The  Same,    An  Apartment  of  Prince  Henry's. 

MUer  Prince  Henry  and  Falstapp. 

Pal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

Prince.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack, 

14  Among  the  naughtj  pranks  which  the  ancient  "night-tripping  fairies  *' 
were  supposed  to  enact,  was  that  of  stealing  choice  babies  out  of  their  cradles, 
and  leaving  inferior  specimens  in  their  stead.  Shakespeare  has  several 
allusions  to  the  roguisn  practice,  as  many  other  old  writers  also  have.  See 
A  Midsumtner'Nighfs  Dreamy  ii.  1.  ^ 

1*  Percy  had  an  exclusive  right  to  these  prisoners,  except  the  Eari  of  Fife.  ^ 

By  the  law  of  arms,  every  man  who  had  taken  any  captive,  whose  redemp- 
tion did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  crowns,  had  him  to  himself  to  acquit  or  i 
ransom  at  his  pleasure.    But  Percy  could  not  refuse  tlie  Earl  of  Fife;  for  he, 
being  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  Henry  might  justly  claim  him,  by  his 
acknowledged  militarv  prerogative. 

10  An  astrological  allusion.  Worcester  is  represented  as  a  malignant 
star  that  influenced  the  conduct  of  Hotspur.    A  hawk  is  said  toorune  her-  <| 

self  when  she  picks  off  the  loose  feathers  and  smooths  the  rest    We  now  use  '^ 

jpfcime  in  the  same  sense.  \ 

17  More  is  to  be  said  than  anger  will  soffer  me  to  say. 
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and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping  upon  benches 
after  noon,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly 
which  thou  would'st  truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to 
do  with  the  time  of  the  day  ?  Unless  hours  were  cups  of 
sack,  and  minutes  capons,  and  the  blessed  Sun  himself  a  fair 
hot  wench  in  flame-colour*d  taffeta,  I  see  no  reason  why 
thou  should'st  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the 
day. 

Fal,  Indeed  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal ;  for  we  that 
take  purses  go  by  the  Moon  and  the  seven  stars,  and  not  by 
Phoebus, — he,  thai  wandering  knight  so  fair}  And  I  pr'y thee, 
sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  Kmg, — as,  God  save  thy  Grace, — 
Majesty,  I  should  say,  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,  — 

Prince,  What,  none  ? 

Fal,  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be  pro- 
logue to  an  egg  and  butter.^ 

Prince.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roun^y,  roundly. 

FaL  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  tnou  art  Ifiing,  let  not 
us  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body  be  call'd  thieves  of  thj^ 
day's  beauty :  ^  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the 
shade,  minions  of  the  Moon ;  and  let  men  say  we  be  men  of 
good  government,  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble 
and  chaste  mistress  the  Moon,  under  whose  countenance  we 
—  steal. 

Prince.  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well  toq;  for  the 
fortune  of  us  that  are  the  Moon's  men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like 
the  sea,  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  the  Moon.  As, 
for  proof  now :  A  pm*se  of  gold  most  resolutely  snatch'd  on 
Monday  night,  and  most  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morn- 
^^ ;  got  with  swearing  Zaiy  hy^  and  spent  with  crying  Brinp 
in  ;  *  now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  by- 
aod-by  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fed.  By  the  Lord,  thou  says't  true,  lad.  And  is  not  my 
Hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 


1  Falstaff,  with  ^reat  propriety,  according  to  vulgar  astronomy,  cal's  the 
San  a  wandering  hmght.    The  words  may  be  part  of  some  forgotten  ballad. 

3  Not  so  much  graca  as  will  serve  for  saying  grace  before  meat.  Eggs 
and  batter  appear  to  have  been  a  favourite  lunch.  — Roundly^  in  the  next  Hue, 
is  fpecA  plaintiff  or  bluntly. 

8  Faistaff  18  an  inveterate  player  upon  words,  as  here  between  night  and 
hughtf  beauty  and  booty.  A  squire  of  the  body  originally  meant  an  attendant 
on  a  luiight.  — As  to  Viand's  for  esters^  Hall  the  chronicler  tells  of  a  pageant 
exhibitea  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU.,  wherein  were  certain  persons  oUled 
JHand'B  knights, 

4  Lay  6^  is  a  nautical  phrase  for  to  slacken  snil^  and  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  be  sUU^  or  keep  quiet,  something  like  the  phrase  of  our  time,  '*  he 
low  and  keep  dark; "  as'  m  Henry  VII f..  Act  iii.  scene  1,  Songc  "  Even  the 
billows  of  the  sea  hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  6y."  —  Bring  in  was  a  call 
to  the  drawers  to  bring  in  more  wine. 
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Prince,  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castle.* 
And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  ?  • 

Fed.  Efownow,  how  now,  mad  wag !  what,  in  thy  quips  and 
thy  quiddiities  Y  what^a  plague  have  I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 

Prince.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my  Hostess  of 
the  tavern? 

FaL  Well,  thou  hast  call'd  her  to  a  reckoning  many  a  time 
and  oft 

Prince.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

FaL  No ;  Til  give  thee  thy  due ;  thou  hast  paid  all  there. 

Prince.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  £Eur  as  my  coin  would  stretch ; 
and  where  it  would  not  I  have  us'd  my  credit 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  us'd  it  that  were  it  not  here  apparent  that 
thou  art  heir  apparent  —  But  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  shall 
there  be  gallows  standing  in  England  when  thou  art  Sang  ? 
and  resolution  thus  fobb'd  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old 
father  antic  the  law  ?  Do  not  thou,  when  thou  art  King,  hang 
a  thief. 

Prince.  No;  thou  shalt 

Fal.  Shall  I?  O  rare!  By  the  Lord,  Fll  be  a  brave 
judge. 

Prince.  Thou  luds^est  false  already:  I  mean,  thou  shalt 
have  the  hanging'of  ^the  thieves,  and  L  become  k  rare  hang- 
man. 

FaL  Wg^  Hal,  ^g^ ;  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my 
humour ;  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  Court  I  can  tell  you. 

Prince.  For  obtaining  of  suits  ? 

Fed.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits ;  whereof  the  hangman  hath 
no  lean  wardrobe.^  'Sblood,^  I  am  as  melanchdy  as  a  gib- 
cat  or  a  lugg'd  bear.' 

ft  Shakespeare  has  seyeral  allusions  to  the  classical  honey  of  Hyblat  Um 
name  of  a  district  in  Sicily  where  the  honev,  ce'ebrated  by  the  poets  for  itf 
superior  quality,  was  found.  Thus,  in  Jutlut  CcBior^  v.  1 :  "  But,  for  your 
words,  they  rob  the  H}rbla  bees,  and  leave  them  honeyless.**  —  It  is  certain 
that  in  this  play,  as  originally  written,  Falstaff  bore  the  name  of  Oldcastle ; 
and  **  old  lad  of  the  castle  "  is  no  doubt  a  relic  of  that  naming.  See  th« 
Introduction. 

^  A  buff" jerkin  was  a  jerkin  or  coat  made  of  ox-hide,  and  was  commonly 
worn  by  sneriiTs  officers.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  a  ro6e  of  durancti 
both  because  of  its  great  durability,  and  because  it  was  the  wearer's  business 
to  put  debtors  and  criminab  in  durance. 

^  7  There  is  a  quibble  here  between  iuiU  in  the  sense  (^  peUtumSy  and  the 
suits  of  clotkeSf  which  the  hangman  inherited  from  those  whom  he  executed. 
Waitmg  in  the  Court  for  the  granting  of  one's  petitions  used  to  be  as  tedious 
as  **  the  law's  dela}'." 

^  As  a  sort  of  compromise  between  reverence  and  profanity,  various  onths 
became  so  curtailed  and  disguised  in  the  use,  that  their  original  meaning 
was  almost  lost  Among  these,  ^Sblood  and  Zound$  were  very  common,  the 
original  forms  being  "  God's  blood  "  and  "  God's  wounds."  'Slight,  "  God's 
light,"  was  another. 

*  A  fib-cat  is  a  male  cai.  Tom  cat  is  now  the  usual  term.  Ray  has  thif 
proverbial  phrase,  "•  as  melancholy  as  a  gibd  cat'*    In  Sherwood's  EngVuk 
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Prince.  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. 

FaL  Yea,'  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.^® 

Prince,  What  say'st  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of 
Moor-ditch?" 

FaU  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes,  and  art  indeed 
the  most  comparative,**  rascalliest,  sweet  young  prince.  But, 
Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to 
God  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were 
to  be  bought.  An  old  lord  of  the  Council  rated  me  the  other 
day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir ;  but  I  mark'd  him  not :  and 
yet  he  talk'd  very  Tyisely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet 
he  talk'd  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

Prince.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets, 
and  no  man  regards  it 

FaL  O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,*^  and  art  indeed  able 
to  corrupt  a  saint  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me, 
Hal:  God  forgive  thee  for  it!  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I 
knew  nothing ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly, 
little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over  this 
life,  and  I  will  give  it  over ;  by  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a 
villain :  Til  be  damn'd  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Christendom. 

Prince.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow.  Jack? 

Fed.  Zounds,  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  TU  make  one ;  an  I  do 
not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me.^* 

Prince.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee ;  from  pray- 
ing to  purse-taking. 

JSnter  Pointz  at  some  distance. 

Fed.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal :  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man 
to  labour  in  his  vocation.     [^Sees  Pointz  coming."]     Pointz ! 

tmd  French  Dictionary  we  have  "  a  gitibe  or  old  male  cat.^*  It  was  certainly 
ft  name  not  bestowed  upon  a  cat  eafiy  in  life,  as  we  may  be  assured  by  the 
melancholy  character  ascribed  to  it.  —  A  lugged  bear  was  probably  a  bear 
made  cri)ss  by  having  his  ears  pulled  or  plucked. 

^  Lincolnshire  bagpipes  is  a  proverbial  saying;  the  allusion  is  as  yet  un- 
eJcplained. 

11  The  hare  was  esteemed  a  melancholy  animal,  from  her  solitary  sitting 
in  her  form :  and,  according  to  the  physic  of  the  times,  the  flesh  of  it  was 
Mpposed  to  generate  melancholy.  —  moorditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  surround- 
ing the  city  of  London,  opened'  to  an  unwholesome  morass,  and  therefore 
had  an  air  of  melancholy.  Thus  in  Taylor's  Pennylesse  Pilgrimage^  1618: 
*•  My  body  being  tired  with  travel,  and  my  mind  attired  with  moody  muddy, 
Moore-ditch  meUmcholyy 

12  Comparative  is  used  here  for  one  who  is  fond  of  moMng  comparisons. 

^  1*  That  is,  a  naughty  trick  of  repetition^  referring,  no  doubt,  to  what  the 
mince  keeps  doing  throughout  this  scene;  namely,  iterating,  retorting,  and 
distorting  Falstaff 's  words. 

1*  To  baffle  is  to  use  contemptuously,  or  treat  with  ignominy;  to  un- 
knight  It  was  originally  a  punishment  of  infamy  inflicted  on  recreant 
knights,  one  part  of  which  was  hanging  them  up  by  the  heels.  —  "Til  make 
one  "  is  the  same  as  "  PU  be  one." 

17 
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Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match.^*^  O,  if  men 
were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  Hell  were  hot  enough 
for  him  ?  This  is  the  most  onmipotent  villain  that  ever  cried 
Stand  /  to  a  true  man. 

Prince.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Potntz,  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal.  —  What  says  Monsieur 
Remorse?  What  says  Sir  John  Sack-and-Sugar ? ^*  Jack, 
how  agrees  the  Devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that  thou  Bold- 
est him  on  Good-Friday  last  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  mid  a  cold 
capon's  leg  ? 

Prince.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word ;  the  Devil  shall  have 
his  bargain ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs :  he 
will  give  the  Devil  his  due. 

Pointz.  Then  art  thou  damn'd  for  keeping  thy  word  with 
the  Devil. 

Prince.  Else  he  had  been  damn'd  for  cozening  the  Devil. 

Pointz.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning,  by  four 
o'clock,  early  at  Gads-hill !  ^^  Therp  are  pilgrims  going  to 
Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders  riding  to  London 
with  fat  purses :  I  have  visards  for  you  all,  you  have  horses 
for  yourselves.  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochester :  I  have 
bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night  in  Eastcheap :  we  may  do  it 
as  secure  as  sleep.  If  you  will  go,  I  will  stuff  your  purses 
ftdl  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not,  tarry  at  home  and  be  hang'd. 

PaL  Hear  ye,  Yedward :  ^®  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and  go  not, 
I'll  hang  you  for  going. 

Pointz.  You  will,  chops  ? 

PaL  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

Prince.  Who,  I  rob  ?    la  thief?  not  I,  by  my  faith. 

Pcd.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship 
in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st  not  of  the  blood  royal,  if  thou  dar'st 
not  stand  for  ten  shillings.^^ 

Prince.  Well  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a  madcap. 

16  Setting  a  match  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  technicalities  of  thiev- 
ery. Thus  in  Eatsey^s  Ghost,  a  tract  printed  about  1(>06:  "1  have  been 
many  times  beholding  to  tapsters  and  chamberlains  fur  directions  and  setting 
of  matches." 

1^  A  deal  of  learned  ink  has  been  shed  in  discussing  what  Sir  John's  fa- 
vourite beverage  might  be.  Nares  has  pretty  ihuch  proved  it  to  liave  been 
the  Spanish  wine  now  called  Sheii-y.  Thus  in  Blount's  Glossographia : 
"  Sherry  sack,  so  called  from  Xeres,  a  town  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  where  that 
kind  of  sack  is  made."  And  in  Gervase  Markham's  English  Housewife: 
"Your  best  sacks  are  of  Seres  in  Spaine."  And  indeed  Falstaff  expressly 
calls  it  sherris'Sack,  The  latter  part  of  the  name,  sack,  is  thought  to  have 
come  from  its  being  a  dry  wine,  vin^ec ;  and  it  was  formerly  written  seek. 

17  Gads-hill  was  a  wooded  place  on  the  road  from  London  to  Kochester, 
much  noted  as  a  resort  of  highwaymen. 

18  Yedward  was  a  familiar  corruption  of  Edward. 

i»  Falstaff  is  quibbling  on  the  word  royal.  The  real  or  royal  was  of  th« 
value  of  ten  shillings. 
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FaL  Why,  that's  well  said. 

Prince,  Well,  come  what  Jwrill,  Til  tarry  at  homo. 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou  art 
King. 

Prince,  I  care  not. 

Pointz,  Sir  John,  I  pr'y  thee,  leave  the  Prince  and  me  alone : 
I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for  this  adventure,  that  he 
shall  go. 

Fed,  Well,  Grod  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion,  and  him 
the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  speakest  may  move,  and 
what  he  hears  may  be  believed ;  that  the  true  Prince  may, 
for  recreatiouHsake,  prove  a  falsQ  thief;  for  the  poor  abuses 
of  the  time  want  countenance.  Farewell :  you  shall  find  me 
in  Eastcheap. 

Prince,  Farewell,  thou  latter  Spring!  Farewell,  All-hal- 
lown  Smnmer !  ^  [^Exit  Falstaff. 

Pointz.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride  with  us  to- 
morrow :  I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone. 
Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gradshill  shall  rob  those  men 
that  we  have  already  waylaid:  yourself  and  I  will  not  be 
there ;  and  when  they  have  the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob 
them,  cut  this  head  from  my  shoulders. 

Prince,  How  shall  we  part  with  them  in  setting  forth  ? 

Pointz,  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after  them,  and 
appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure 
to  fisul ;  and  then  will  they  adventure  upon  the  exploit  them- 
selves ;  which  they  shall  have  no  sooner  achieved,  but  we'll 
set  upon  them. 

Prince,  Ay,  but  'tis  like  that  they  will  know  us  by  our 
horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other  appointment,  to  be 
ourselves. 

Pointz,  Tut!  our  horses  they  shall  not  see;  Til  tie  them  in 
the  wood :  our  visards  we  will  change,  after  we  leave  them ; 
and,  sirrah,^  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,^  to  im- 
mask  our  noted  outward  garments. 

Prince,  But  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 

Pointz,  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as  true- 
bred  cowards  as  ever  tum'd  back ;  and  for  the  third,  if  he  fight 
longer  than  he  sees  reason,  I'll  forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of 
diis  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat 
rogue  will  tell  us  when  we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty,  at 

9>  That  18,  late  Sammer;  AU-hailoum  meaning  All-saints,  which  festival  is 
the  Ist  of  November. 

21  This  passage  shows  that  ih'rah  was  sometimes  used  merely  in  a  play- 
ful, familiar  way,  without  implymg  any  lack  of  respect,    'f 
'    ^  For  the  wmoe  signified  for  the  occasion^  fbr  the  once. 
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least, he  fought  with;  what  wards,^  what  blows,  what  extrem- 
ities he  endured ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest^ 

Prince.  Well,  Fll  go  with  thee :  provide  us  all  things  neces- 
sary, and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  ^  in  Eastcheap ;  there  I'll 
sup.     Farewell. 

PointZy  Farewell,  my  lord.  [^Exit  Pointz. 

Prince\l  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uf^old 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  Sun, 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  conts^ous  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  die  woiid, 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  mcH^  wondar^d  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapour  that  did  seem  to  strangle  hun. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come. 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ;  ^ 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  ^ult. 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I'll  SO  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill. 
Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will,  j  [^BxiU 

Scene  ntl     The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  King,  Northumberland,  Worcester,  Hotspur. 

Blunt,  and  Others. 

King.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate, 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly, 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but  be  sure  <" 

28  Wards  is  guards ;  that  is,  modes  or  postures  of  defence.  i 

'  a*  Reproof  is  confutation.  To  refute,  to  refell,  to  (Usallow,  were  ancient 
synoiiymes  of  to  reprove.  ' 

2S  ^Editors  generally  have  thought  this  should  be  to-ni^ht,  as  referring  to 
the  time  when  the  robbery  is  to  be  eommirted;  whereas  it  plainly  refers  to 
the  night  afler,  when  the  Prince  is  to  enjoy  "  the  virtue  of  the  jest,''  wliich 
is  the  matter  that  most  interests  him  and  invites  him  onward. 

^  Hopes  is  used  simply  for  expectations^  no  uncommon  use  of  the  word 
even  at  th6  present  day. 
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I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 

Mighty  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition ;  ^ 

Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 

And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 

Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

Wor.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  us'd  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  miake  so  portly. 
North.  My  good  lord, — 

Ktnff.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye : 
O  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 
And  Majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow.* 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us :  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you.  — 

[^Exit  WORCESTEB. 

[7b  North.]  You  were  about  to  speak. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  Highness'  name  demanded, 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  delivered  to  your  Majesty : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  mi^rision  * 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners : 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin  new  t^p'd 
Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home:^ 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,^  which  ever  and  anon 


^  The  King  means  that  be  will  rather  be  what  his  office  requires,  than 
what  his  natural  disposition  prompts  him  to  be.  For  this  use  of  conaiiion, 
see  psff^  108,  note  10. 

>  f*rontier  seems  to  be  here  used  very  much  in  the  sense  of  confronting 
or  outfacing. 

*  £firtf  is  doubtless  used  here  for  maUct^  the  sense  it  more  commonly 
bears  in  ahakeqieart.  See  page  151,  note  1.  —  Mitpi-ision  is  misprising  or 
prising  amiss  f  mistaking. 

A  The  conrtier*s  beard,  according  to  the  fashion  in  the  Poers  time,  would 
not  be  closely  shaved,  but  thorn  or  trimmed,  and  would  therefore  show  like  a 
atubble-land  new  reaped. 

i  Ajwiiiiee^6(W  was  a  box  peifMatedwHlLsmaU  holes,  fbr  carrying  mi^ 
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He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  if  next  came  there 

Took  it  in  snuff.*    And  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd ; 

And,  as  the  soldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 

He  caird  them  imtaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  question'd  me  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 

My  prisoners  in  your  Majesty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay, 

Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what,  ^ 

He  should  or  he  should  not ;  for't  made  me  mad  | 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 

Of  guns  and  drums  and  woimds  (Grod  save  the  mark !) 

And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth    ^ 

Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  thatTT^s  great  pity,  so  it  was,  * 

This  villainous  sdt-petre  should  be  digg'd  1 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier.  i 

This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 

I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said ;  ] 

And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 

Come  current  for  an  accusation  ^ 

Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  Majesty.  ^ 

Munt.  The  circumstance  consider'd,  good  my  lord, 
Whate'er  lord  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told, 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  hun  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

Kinff.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners ; 
But  with  proviso  and  exception,  ■ 
That  we  at  our  own  charge  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 

or  other  perfumes  then  in  fashion.    Warburton  says  that  *'  Tarions  aromatb 
powders  were  thus  used  in  snuffs  long  before  tobacco  was  thus  used." 

A  Took  it  in  snuff  means  no  more  than  anufifed  itvp:  but  thero  is  a  qoib- 
ble  on  the  phrase,  which  was  equivalent  to  taking  h^ffat  it,  in  &miliar  mod- 
ern speech ;  to  be  angry,  to  take  offence. 
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Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower ; ' 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.^     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indent  with  fears,* 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselvies? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war :  to  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  tool^ 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour  ^^ 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  "  in  the  hollow  bank 

7  The  reputed  mngic  of  Glendower  is  thus  set  forth  by  Holinshed: 
**  Owen  conveied  hiraselCe  out  of  the  waie  into  his  knowen  lurkinor  places, 
and  (iis  was  thought)  through  art  ma^ike  he  caused  such  foule  weather  ot^ 
winds,  tempest,  raine,  snow,  and  haile  to  be  raised  for  the  annoiance  of  the 
kings  armie,  that  the  like  had  not  beene  heard  of;  in  such  sort,  that  the  king 
was  constreined  to  returne  home.*' 

8  The  Mortimer,  who  had  been  sent  into  Wales,  was  not  the  Earl  of 
March,  bitt  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  Earl,  and  therefore  perhaps 
distrusted  bv  the  King,  as  the  natural  protector  of  his  nephew.  At  this  time 
the  Earl  of  March  was  but  about  ten  years  old,  and  was  held  in  safe  keeping 
at  Windsor.  The  mistake  runs  through  Holinshed's  chapter  on  the  reign  of 
Hcniy  IV. 

^  To  indent  with  is  to  make  a  covenant  or  compact  vrith  any  one:  here 
it  seems  to  betir  the  sense  of  to  compromise  or  make  terms.  —  Shakespeare 
sometimes  uses  subject  and  object  interchangeably;  as  in  Macbeth,  Act  i. 
scene  3:  "'Present ./crrra  are  less  than  horrible  imigiuings;"  where  year*  is 
put  for  dnnffei's,  that  is,  the  things  or  pef^ous  feared.  And  so  in  the  text 
fears  apparently  means  objects  of  fear.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
m  the  text  evidently  is,  — ''  Shall  we  buy  off  traitors,  or  make  terms  with 
persons  once  danirefous  indeed,  but  who  have  now  forfeited  and  lost  whatso- 
ever rendered  them  formidable?  " 

10  Shikespeire  »gain  uses  cmfimnd  for  spending  or  consuming  time  in 
CorioUtHus^  Act  i.  scene  6 :  "  How  c'ou'd'stlhou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour?  '* 

11  I  he  pame  image  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Lojfal  Sab/ect: 
''The  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror,  and  hid  his  seven  curled  heads.^*  Like- 
wise in  one  of  Jonson's  Masques: 

"  The  rivers  run  as  smoothed  by  his  hand, 
Only  their  heads  are  crisped  by  his  stroke." 
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Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 

Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 

Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 

Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly : 

Then  let  him  not  be  sland^d  wiUi  revolt.  \y 

King,  "^pu  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  tlvgu  dos^beHj^  him ;  , 

He  never  did  encounter  "wJh  Glendower :  ~  ^\ 

I  tell  Uiee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  Devil  alone 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd !     But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer : 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me  ^ 

As  will  displease  you.  —  My  Lord  Northumberland,  ^ 

We  license  your  departure  with  your  son.  — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it 

\^Exeunt  the  King,  Blunt,  and  Train. 

Hot  An  if  the  Devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them :  I  will  after  straight,  . 

And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  jease  my  heart,  "^ 

Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

JVorth,  What,  drunk  with  choler !  stay,  and  pause  awhile : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Worcester. 


Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer ! 

)  'Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  soul 
/    Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part  Til  empty  all  these  veins. 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dust, 
\    But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  King, 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

North,    ITo  WoR.]    Brother,  Sie  King  hath  made  your 

nephew  mad. 
Wor,  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone  ? 
Hot  He  win,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners ; 
And  when  I  urg*d  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale, 
And  on  my  face  he  tum'd  an  eye  of  death, 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor,  I  cannot  blame  him.     Was  he  not  proclaim'd, 
By  Richard  that  is  dead,  the  next  of  blood  ?  ** 

^  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  declared  heir  apparent  to  tiie 
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NoHh.  He  was ;  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  King  — 
Whose  wrongs  in  us  *^  God  pardon ! — did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition ; 
.  From  whence  he  intercepted  did  return 
To  be  depos*-d,  and  shortly  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whose  death  we  in  the  world's  wide  mouth 
Live  scandaliz'd  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Hot  But,  soft !  I  pray  you ;  did  King  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North.  He  did ;  myself  did  hear  it 

Hot,  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  King, 
That  wished  him  on  the  barren  moimtains  starv'd. 
But  shall  it  be,  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murderous  subornation, — shall  it  be, 
Tliat  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo. 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The  cords,  tiie  ladder,  or  tiie  hangman  rather  ? 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low. 
To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtie  King  1 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  *^  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  both-of  you,  Grod  pardon  it !  have  done,— 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke?^ 
And  shall  it  in  more  shame  be  further  spoken, 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  tiiese  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
No ;  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
/  Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
\Jnto  the  good  thoughts  of  £he  world  again ; 

crou'D  in  13B5;  but  was  killed  in  Treland  in  1398.  The  person  proclaimed 
by  Richard  II ,  previous  to  his  la^t  voyage  to  Ireland,  was  Edinuna  Mortimer, 
son  of  Ko^r,  who  was  then  but  seven  year^  old :  he  wa^i  not  Lady  Percy's 
brother,  but  her  nephew.    See  note  8. 

'*  Hiat  is.  ilie  wmngs  which  wh  inflicted  on  him;  the  Percys  having 
been  the  ciiief  supporters  oi  Bolingbr.  ke  in  his  usurpation. 

1*  To  t/'tf/t  M  Xu  p/.edf/*'^  or  commit.  Enyaytd  occurs  aferwards  in  much 
the  same  sense     See  pa^  103.  note  23. 

W  The  canker  is  the  thg'rtttr;  the  lose  of  the  hedge,  not  of  tie  garden. 
80,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nvddny,  i.  8,  the  sullen  •lohu  ^ayH  of  I>uu  Pedro,  '*  X 
liad  raUier  be  «  ciuiker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  Grace.** 
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Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdain'd  contempt  ^* 
Of  this  proud  King,  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say,  — 

Wbr.  Peace,  cousin  1  say  no  more. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 

And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 

m  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 

As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 

As  to  o'erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud 

On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

/^    Ifot.  K  he  fall  in,  good  night,  or  sink  or  swim !  — 

.   ,  /    Send  danger  from  the  East  unto  the  West,  i 

/  I      So  honour  cross  it  from  the  North  to  South,       .  | 

\    And  let  them  grapple.     O,  the  blood  more  stirs,  ^ 

\  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare  1 

North,  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 
^      Hot,  By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  Moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks ; 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  aU  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship ! 

Wbr.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend.  — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor,  Those  same  noble  Scots 

That  are  your  prisoners, — 

Hot  I'll  keep  them  all : 

By  Heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ; 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not : 
ril  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away, 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep ;  — 

Bbt  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 

10  In  the  old  writers  we  very  often  meet  with  the  active  and  passive  forms, 
both  of  participles  and  adjectives,  used  interchangeably.  So,  here,  dUdcdn^d 
for  diadain/ul.    See  page  139,  note  16.    Also  page  220^  note  6. 
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But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 

And  in  his  ear  Til  holla  Mortimer! 

Nay, 

I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 

Nothing  but  MorHmery  and  give  it  him, 

To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin ;  a  word. 

Hot  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy,^' 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke : 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  "  Prince  of  Wales, 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.^ 

Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman :  I  will  talk  to  you 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool  ^ 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood. 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own ! 

Hot  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  scouig'd  with  rods, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke.^* 
In  Richard's  time,  —  what  do  ye  call  the  place?— 
A  plague  upon't !  — it  is  in  Glostershire ;  — 
'Twas  where  the  madcap  duke  his  unde  kept,^ 
His  uncle  York ;  —  where  I  first  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenspurg. 

North.  At  Berkley-castle. 

Hot  You  say  true.  — 
Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  ^ 

iif  To  defy  waS  sometimps  used  in  the  sense  of  to  renounce,  reject,  refuse. 
Thus  Constance,  in  Kinff  John:  "  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  h11  rt'dress," 

18  The  meaning  and  force  of  this  epithet  are  well  shown  by  John  Florio, 
in  his  First  Fimiles,  1678:  '*  What  weapons  bear  they?  Some  sword  and 
dasf^r,  some  sicord  and  buckler.  —  What  weapon  is  that  buckler  t  A  clown- 
ish dastardly  weapon,  and  not  tit  for  a  gentleman." 

19  Hotspur  is  here  speaking  out  of  his  anger  and  impatience:  not  that  he 
could  seriously  think  of  doing  what  he  says;  for  he  is  the  soul  of  honour, 
and  incapable  of  any  thing  mean. 

20  The  firr^t  oiiarto  has  wasp  stung;  the  other  old  copies,  wnsjy-tnngue  and 
wasp-Umiju'd.  Wasp-tongue  fits  very  well,  the  sense  benig  that  his  tongue  is 
Wiispish,  or  his  speech  as  stinging  as  a  wasp.  But  w  tsp-stung,  meaning  that 
be  acts  like  one  stung  by  wasps,  coheres  rather  better  with  what  follows. 

*i  Henry  Plantag^net,  the  King  of  this  play,  was  surnamed  Boliigbroke, 
from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born  In  like  m  in- 
ner, his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  was  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
which  was  the  city  of  Ghent  in  Flanders. 

22  Shakespeare  uses  ke/tt  several  times  in  the  sense  of  dioeU.  Thus,  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  iii.  scene  3 :  **  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
that  ever  kept  with  men." 

28  Candy  was  used  for  sugar ;  and  "  candy  deed  of  courtesy  "  it  **  deal  of 
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This  fewning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  I 

Look,  When  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age^ 

And,  Gentle  Harry  Percy ^  and,  Kind  cousin,  — 

O,  the  Devil  take  such  cozeners !  —  God  forgive  me  I— 

Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

Wbr.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again ; 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Jfot.  I  have  done,  i'  Mth. 

Wbr.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,  for  divers  reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assur'd, 
Will  easily  be  granted.  —  [7b  North.]     You,  my  lord, 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well-belov'd, 
Th'  Archbishop. 

Ifot.  Of  York,  is't  not? 

Wor,  True ;  who  bears  hard 

His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  Lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation,'^ 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plott^  and  set  down ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  <m. 

Ifot.  I  smeirt :  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North,  Before  the  game's  a-tbot,  thou  still  lett'st  slip,* 

Ifot,  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plot.  -^ 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland  and  of  York, 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

Wor.  And  so  they  shalL 

Ifot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 

Wor.  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head; ^ 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  King  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt; 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied. 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

sugared  courtesy/*    So,  in  HaniUt:  "Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absnid 
pomp." 

24  In  the  sense  of  conjecture  or  inference. 

25  This  phrase  is  taken  from  hunting.  To  lei  slip  is  to  loose  a  greyhound 
when  the  game  is  ready  fbr  the  chase.  Unless  the  fox  is  a^/ootf  or  oat  ot  hit 
hole,  the  hunters  cannot  get  at  him. 

^  That  is,  save  their  heads  by  making  prompt  headway  in  reaiatanoe. 
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Hot  He  does,  he  does :  we'll  be  revenged  on  him. 

Wor.  Cousin,*'  farewell.     No  further  go  in  this 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly,) 
m  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lord  Mortuner ; 
Where  you  and  Douglas  and  our  powers  at  once, 
As  I  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms. 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North,  Farewell,  good  brother :  we  shall  thrive,  I  tmst 

Hot  Uncle,  adieu.  —  O,  let  the  hours  be  short, 
Till  fields  and  blows  and  groans  applaud  our  sport !   [Exeunt 


ACT  n.    Scene  L    Rochester.    An  Lin -Yard, 
Enter  a  Ckxrrier,  with  a  Lantern  in  his  Sand. 

1.  Car,  Heigh  ho!  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll  be 
hanged :  Charles'  wain  ^  is  over  the  new  chimney,  and  yet  our 
horse  not  pack'd.  —  What,  ostler  I 

Ost.  [  Within,"]  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  few  fiocks 
in  the  point :  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  (ji  all 
cess.* 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Oar.  Pease  and  beans  are  as  dank '  here  as  a  dog,  and 
that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  hots :  this  house  is 
turned-  upside  down,  since  Robin  ostler  died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow !  never  joy'd  since  the  price  of  oats 
rose:^  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think  this  is  the  most  villainous  house  in  all  Lon- 
don road  for  fieas :  I  am  stung  like  a  tench.^ 

2T  This  was  a  common  address  in  Shakespeare^s  time  to  nephews,  niei^s, 
and  grandchildren. 

1  Charki*  Wcdn  was  the  vulgar  nnme  for  the  constellation  called  the 
Great  Bear.    It  is  a  corruption  of  Chm'hs'  or  Churl's  Wain. 

2  The  withers  of  n  horse  is  the  rid^e  between  the  shoulder  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck,  right  under  the  paint  of  the  saddle.  Wrung  as  thus  used 
Is  the  same  as  galCd.  8o,  in  Ilcanltt:  *'  Let  the  gaWd  jade  wince,  our  with- 
ers are  unwrun^.^*  —  FUtcks  are  flakes  or  locks  of  wool  —  Cess  is  an  old  word 
for  tax  or  subsidy;  the  original  of  assess.  When  an  assessment  was  exorbi- 
tant, it  was  said  to  be  tmt  of  all  cess ;  excesirive. 

'  Dank  is  tnoist^  damp.  The  dog  was  probably  as  much  oveni  orked  in 
comparisons  three  cenmries  ago  as  he  is  now. 

*  The  price  of  grain  was  very  hi^li  in  1696;  which  may  have  put  Shake- 
apeare  upon  making  poor  Robin  thus  die  of  one  idea. 

s  Some  fresh-water  fish  are  at  certain  seasons  infested  w*th  a  sort  of  lice, 
And  80  might  be  said  to  be  stun^. 
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1  Oar,  Like  a  tench !  .by  the  Mass,  there  is  ne'^r  a  king  in 
Christendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I  have  been  since  the 
first  cock.  —  What,  ostler !  come  away  and  be  hang'd,  come 
away. 

2  Gar.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger, 
to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing-cross.* 

1  Car,  'Odsbody,'  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  are  quite 
starved.*  —  What,  ostler !  A  plague  on  thee !  hast  thou  never 
an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canst  not  hear  ?  An  'twere  not  as  good 
a  deed  as  drink  to  break  the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. 
Come,  and  be  hang'd :  hast  no  faith  in  thee  ?    « 

JE^er  Gadshill. 

Chdi,  Grood  morrow,  carriers.     What's  o'clock  ? 
1  Oar,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock.* 

Gadi,  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my  gelding  in 
the  stable. 

1  Oar,  Nay,  soft  I  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that,  i'  faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Oar.  Ay,  when?  canst  tell?  Lend  me  thy  lantern, 
quoth'a  ?  marry,  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  first 

Gadi.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to  come  to 
London  ? 

2  Oar.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  warrant 
thee.  —  Come,  neighbour  Muggs,  we'll  call  up  the  gentlemen : 
they  will  along  with  company,  for  they  have  great  charge. 

{ExeurtJt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho !  chamberlain ! 

Oham.  [  Within.']  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse.^'* 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as  —  at  hand,  quoth  the  chamber- 
lain ;  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picking  of  purses  than 
giving  direction  doth  from  labouring;  thou  lay'st  the  plot 
how." 

*  A  raze,  of  ginger  is  f»aid  to  have  been  a  term  for  a  package  of  ginger; 
how  large  does  not  appcfar:  not  to  be  confounded  with  race.,  a  ritot.  —  Char- 
ing-cro8s  was  an  ancient  shrine,  j»aid  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
Ele:inor,  Queen  of  Kdward  the  First.  Though  the  spot  is  now  in  the  heart 
of  London,  three  centuries  ago  it  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  towards 
Westminster. 

7  Another  disguised  oath,  whittled  down  from  Gi)d'8  body.  See  page  256, 
note  8. 

8  Turkeys  were  not  broupht  into  England  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VITT. 
«   I  he  Carrier  has  just  said,  —  "An't  be  not /<««r  by  the  day,' Til  be 

hangM  "     Probably  he  suspects  Gadshill,  and  tries  to  mislead  him.' 

w  A  si mg  phrase  of  the  time,  often  found  in  old  plays. 

11  Chambtiiaiu  was  a  term  applied  to  certain  tavern  officers;  probably 
much  the  same  as  bar-keeper  in  our  time.  As  here  represented,  chamberlains 
often  concerted  with  highwaymen  for  the  waylaying  of  travellers,  themselves 
shanng  in  the  profiU. 
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Enter  Chamberlain, 

Cham,  Good  morrow,  Master  Gadshill.  It  holds  current, 
that  I  told  jou  yesternight :  there's  a  franklin  ^^  in  the  wild  of 
Kent  hath' brought  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold:  I 
heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  company  last  night  at  supper ; 
a  kind  of  auditor ;  ^^  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  — 
God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and 
butter :  they  will  away  presently. 

Gads,  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nicholas*  clerks,^* 
Fll  give  thee  this 'neck. 

Cham,  No,  Fll  none  of  it :  I  pr'y thee,  keep  that  for  the 
hangman ;  for  I  know  thou  worshipp'st  Saint  Nicholas  as  truly 
as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gads,  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ?  if  I  hang, 
Fll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows ;  for,  if  I  hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs 
with  me,  and  thou  know^at  ^^'^  ^^  starveling.  Tut !  there  are 
other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport- 
sake,  are  content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace ;  that  would, 
if  matters  should  be  look'd  into,  for  their  own  credit-sake,  make 
fdl  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff 
sixpenny  strikers ;  none  of  these  mad,  mustachio,  purple-hued 
malt-worms  ;  but  with  nobility  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters 
and  great  oneyers ;  ^^  such  as  can  hold  in ;  such  as  will  strike 
sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink 
sooner  than  pray.  And  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray  continually 
to  their  saint,  the  Commonwealth ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her, 
but  prey  on  her ;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make 
her  their  boots.^^ 

Cham,  What,  the  Commonwealth  their  boots?  will  she 
hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ?  , 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will ;  Justice  hath  liquor'd  fier.^''     We 

12  A  freeholder  or  yeoman,  a  man  above  a  vassal  or  villain,  but  not  a 
eentleman.  This  was  the  Franklin  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  In  earlier  times 
fie  was  a  person  of  much  more  diojnity. 

18  An  auditor  was  an  officer  of  the  revenue:  his  "abundance  of  charge'* 
was  doubtless  money  belonging:  to  the  State ;  as  Gadshill  afterwards  says, 
"  'tis  goinff  to  the  Kuig's  exchequer." 

1*  As  Nicholas  or  Old  Nick  is  a  cant  name  for  the  Devil,  so  thieves  are 
equivocally  called  St.  Nicholas'  clerks. 

ifi  A  cant  phrase  for  great  ones;  the  word  being  formed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  auctioneer,  privateer.  —  Foot  land-rakers  were  footpads^  wanderers  on 
foot.  —  Long-staffs  sixpenny  strikers  were  petty  thieves,  such  as  would  knock 
a  man  down  for  a  sixpence.  —  Purple-hued  malt-worms  were  probably  such 
■whose  faces  were  made  red  with  drinking  ale. 

1*  A  quibble  upon  hoots  and  booty. 

W  Greasing  or  oilinsj  boots,  to  make  them  "hold  out  water  in  foul  way," 
was  called  liquoring  them.  So,  in  The  Men'y  Wives  oj"  Windsor:  "They 
would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liqtwr  fishermen's  boots 
with  me." —  Cock-sure  is  explained  by  Hollo  way  as  originating  in  the  fact 
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steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure;  we  have  the  receipt  of  fern 
seed,  we  walk  invisible.^* 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  more  beholding 
to  the  night  than  to  fem-seed  for  your  walking  invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a  share  in  our 
purchase,^  as  1  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  false  thief. 

Gads.  Go  to ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men.  Bid 
the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable.  Farewell,  you 
muddy  knave.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IL     The  Road  by  GadthiU. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Pointz  ;  Bardolph  and  Peto, 

at  some  distance. 

Pointz.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  removed  Falstaff 's 
horse,  and' he  frets  like  a  gumm'd  velvet.^ 

Prince.  Stand  dose.  [T^et/ retire. 

Enter  Falstapp. 

Pal.  Pointz !     Pointz,  and  be  hanged !     Pointz ! 

Prince.  [Coming  forward.']  Peace,  ye  fi»t-kidney'd  rascal ! 
what  a  brawling  dost  thou  keep ! 

Fal.  Where's  Pointz,  Hal  ? 

Prince.  He  is  walk'd  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill:  111  ^  seek 
him.  [Jietires. 

Fed.  I  am  accurs'd  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company :  ^  the  rascal 
hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If 
I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squire '  further  a-foot,  I  shall 

that  the  gan-lock  which  had  a  cock  to  it,  as  that  part  which  holds  the  flint 
and  strikes  the  fire  is  called,  was  found  much  more  sure  in  firinji;  than  the 
old  match-lock  had  been.  The  explanation  is  not  veiy  satisfoctoiy,  but  I 
can  give  none  better. 

^^  Fem-seed  was  of  old  thought  to  have  the  power  of  rendering  those  in- 
visible  who  carried  it.  Thus,  in  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  Act  i.  scene  1 :  '*  Be- 
cause indeed  I  had  no  medicine,  sir,  tQ  go  invisible;  no  X'^rn-tetd  in  my 
pocket" 

19  Purchase  was  used  in  the  sense  of  ^n,  profit,  whether  le^lly  or  ille- 
gally obtained.  Thus,  in  Henry  V,,  Act  iii.  scene  2:  *^They  will  steal  any 
tiling,  and  call  it  purchase.^* 

1  Velvet  and  taffeta  were  sometimes  stiffened  with  gum ;  but  the  stuff 
beinj(  thus  hardened  quickly  rubbed  and  fretted  itself  out. 

3  The  infinitive  mood  is  used  b^  Shakespeare  with  very  ^at  latitude. 


action  and  Hdventure  ?  '*  Here  the  meaning  is,  in  or  by  lucking^  or  when  it  is 
locked.  Also,  in  Macbeth,  ii.  2:  '•'•To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself; '"  the  sense  being,  in  knowing  or  while'l  know  my  deed.  The  Poet 
abounds  in  such  instances  of  language. 

•  The  square.    A  carpenter's  two-foot  rule  was  called  a  sjtiore. 
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break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for 
all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  for- 
sworn his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two-and-twenty  year, 
and  yet  I  am  bewitch'd  with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the 
rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,*  I'll 
be  hang'd ;  it  could  not  be  else :  I  have  drunk  medicines.  — 
Pointz !  —  Hal !  — -  a  plague  upon  you  both !  —  Bardolph !  — 
Peto !  —  I'll  starve,  ere  FU  rob  a  foot  further.  An  'twere  not 
as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true  man,  and  to  leave  these 
rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth. 
Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles 
a-foot  with  me ;  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well 
enough.  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one 
another !  [  Thei^  whistle,']  Whew !  —  A  plague  upon  you  all  I  •* 
Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues ;  give  me  my  horse,  and  be 
hang'd. 

Prince.  [^Goming  forward.']  Peace!  lie  down;  lay  thine 
ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread  of 
travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being  down  ? 
'Sblood !  rU  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  a-foot  again,  for 
all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean 
ye  to  colt  me  thus  ?* 

Prince,  Thou  liest ;  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art  uncolted. 

Fed.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my  horse, 
good  king's  son. 

Prince.  Out,  you  rogue  I  shall  I  be  your  ostler  ? 

I'cd.  GrO,'hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters ! 
If  I  be  ta'en,  I'U  peach  for  this.^  An  I  have  not  ballads  made 
on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,^  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my 
poison*    When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  a-foot  too,  I  hate  it. 

MUer  Gadshill. 
Gads.  Stand! 

MU.  So  I  do  against  my  will. 

Pointz.  r  Ooming  forward  with  Bard,  and  Peto.]  0,  'tis 
our  setter:^  I  know  his  voice. 

*  Alluding  to  the  philters  or  lo^e-powders,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  sapposed  to  have  the  eifect  in  question. 

€  The  folio  has,  "  A  plague  Uqhi  upon  yon  all,"  here,  though  not  where 
the  same  invocation  occurs  a  little  before. 

9  To  eoU  is  to  tricky  fool,  or  deceive.  The  Prince  plays  upon  the  word,  as 
Falstaff  has  lost  his  horse, 

7  To  pe€ich  is,  in  our  phrase,  to  **  turn  S^tate^s  evidence."  The  radical 
sense  of  the  word  survives  in  impeach, 

*  This  was  considered  a  pretty  sharp  infliction.  Shakespeare  was  said 
to  have  thus  revenged  himself  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  with  a  ballad.  The 
Psalmist's  complain^  '*  And  the  drunkards  made  songs  upon  me,"  naturally 
oocnrt  in  connection  with  it 

*  The  one  who  was  to  iet  a  match.    See  page  258,  note  16. 

18 
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Bcwd,  What  news  ? 

Goth.  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visards :  there's  mon- 
ey of  the  King's  coming  down  the  hOl ;  'tis  going  to  the  King's 
exchequer. 

FaL  You  lie,  ye  rogue ;  'tis  going  to  the  King's  tayem. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

FaL  —  to  be  hang'd. 

Prince,  You  four  shall  front  them  in  the  narrow  lane;  Ned 
and  I  will  walk  lower :  if  they  'scape  from  your  encounter, 
then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto,  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eight  or  ten. 

FaL  'Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

Prince.  What,  a  coward,  Sir  John  Paunch  ? 

FaL  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Graunt,  your  grandfather ; 
but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

Prince.  We'll  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Pointz.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the  hedge « 
when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thou  shalt  find  him.  Farewell, 
and  stand  fast 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be  hang'd. 

Prince.  [Aside  to  Pointz.]  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises? 

Pointz.  lAside  to  the  Prince."]  Here,  hard  by :  stand  close. 

[^Mjceunt  the  Prince  and  Pointz. 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole,^"  say  I: 
every  man  to  his  business. 

Miter  TraveUers. 

1  Trav.  Come,  neighbour;  the  boy  shall  lead  our  horses 
down  the  hill :  we'll  walk  a-foot  awhile,  and  ease  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Standi 

2  Trav.  Jesu  bless  us ! 

Fal.  Strike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  villains'  throats. 
Ah,  caterpillars,  bacon-fed  knaves!  they  hate  us  youth: 
down  with  them;  fleece  them. 

1  Trav.  O,  we're  undone,  both  we  and  ours,  for  ever ! 

FaL  Hang  ye,  knaves!     Are  ye  undone?     No,   ye  fat 
chuffs ;  ^^  I  would  your  store  were  here  I  — On,  bacons,  on !  — 
What,  ye  knaves !  young  men  must  live.     You  are  grand 
jurors,  are  ye  ?     We'll  jure  ye,  i'  faith. 

[Exeunt  Fal.,  S^c,  driving  the  TraveUers  out. 


either  «  „.  - -    -- r i 

singer's  Ik£^of  AfiOlk:  **^ro  seeltbese  chvfft^  who-everj'  dav  may  spend  a 
soldier's  entertainment  for  a  year,  yet  make  a  third  meafof  a  bunch  of 
raisins.'* 
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He-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Pointz,  m  buckram  Suits. 

Prince.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men.  Now  could 
thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  to  London,  it 
would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 
good  jest  for  ever. 

Pointz.  Stand  close;  I  hear  them  coming.        [^They  retire. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 

FaL  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and  then  to  horse 
before  day.  An  the  Prince  and  Pointz  be  not  two  arrant 
cowards,  here's  no  equity  stirring :  there's  no  more  valour  in 
that  Pointz  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

\^As  they  are  sharing^  the  Prince  and  Pointz  set  upon  them. 

Prince.  Your  money ! 

Pointz.  Villains! 

[Falstaff,  after  a  blow  or  twOy  and  the  Rest,  run  away, 
leaving  the  Rooty  behind  them. 

Prince.  Got  with  much  ease.     Now  merrily  to  horse : 
The  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 
Were't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Pointz.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  TIT.     Warkworth.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  Letter} 

-^  But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well  con- 
tented to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  1  bear  your  house.  — 
He  could  be  contented,  —  Why  is  he  not  then  ?  In  respect 
of  the  love  he  bears  our  house : — he  shows  in  this  he  loves 
his  own  bam  better  than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  me  see 
some  more.  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous, — 
Why,  that's  certain :  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to 
drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger, 
we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  The  purpose  you  undertake  is 
dangerous,  the  friends  you  have  named  uncertain,  the  time 
itseyT  unsorted,  and  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counter- 

1  This  letter  was  from  George  Dnnbar,  Earl  of  March,  in  Scotland. 
Marches  is  an  old  word  for  borders ;  and  Karls  of  March  were  so  called  from 
their  having  charge  of  the  borders,  whether  those  between  England  and 
ScoUand,  or  those  between  England  and  Wales.  In  the  days  of  border  war- 
fare, the  charge  was  an  important  one  The  title  marquess  grew  from  that 
jurisdiction. 
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poise  of  so  great  an  opposition,  —  Say  you  so,  say  you  so? 
I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and 
you  lie.  What  a  lackbrain  is  this !  By  the  Lord,  our  plot 
is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  frien(k  true  and  constant:, 
a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation ;  an  excel- 
lent plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  i^ 
this !  Why,  my  Lord  -oi  York  commends  the  plot  and  the 
general  course  of  the  action.  *Zounds !  an  I  were  now  by 
this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  ^  with  his  lady's  fan.  Is  there 
not  my  father,  my  unde,  and  myself?  Lord  Edmund  Morti* 
mer,  my  Lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not^ 
besides,  the  Douglas?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month  ?  and  are  they  not 
some  of  them  set  forward  already  ?  What  a  pagan  rascal  is 
this!  an  iBfidel!  Ha!  you  sha/see  now,  in^ly  sincerity 
of  fear  and  cold  heart  will  he  to  the  Sang,  and  lay  open  all 
our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets,* 
for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimm'd  nulk  with  so  honourable 
an  action  I  Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  King :  we  are  pre- 
pared.    I  will  set  forward  to-night.  — 

Enter  Lady  Perct. 

How  now,  Kate !  *  I  must  leave  you  within  these  two  hours. 

Lady.  O,  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thick-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  Courage!  to  the  field!     And  thou  hast  talked 
Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets. 
Of  basilisks,'^  of  cannon,  culverin, 

2  Knock  his  brains  oat.  *       < 

«  Cut  myself  into  two  parts,  and  set  the  parts  to  cuffing  each  other. 

^  The  Poet  seems  to  have  had  a  special  liking  for  the  name  of  Kate. 

The  name  of  Hotspur's  wife  was  Elizabeth.     Holinshed,  however,  calls  her 

Elinor. 

6  Retires  are  retreats.  Frontiers  formerly  meant  not  only  the  bounds  of 
different  territories,  but  also  X\i»fwts  built  along  or  near  those  limits.  Bim" 
Mks  are  a  species  of  ordnance. 
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Of  prisoners  ransom'd,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
And  all  the  'currents  of  a  heady  fight* 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thou  hast  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood- upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream ; 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  hest^     O,  what  portents  are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
Hot  What,  ho ! 

JEnter  a  Servant, 

Is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 

Serv,  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot,  Hath  Buder  brought  those  horses  from  the  sheriff? 

Serv,  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot,  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv,  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot,  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight.     O  espei^ance .' '  — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.  [Exit  Servant 

Lady,  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady  ? 

Ladi/,  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot,  Why,  my  horse,  my  love,  my  horse. 

Lady,  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape ! 
A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     In  ^th, 
ril  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
Tq  line  his  enterprise :  ^  but  if  you  go,  — 

Hot,  —  So  far  a-foot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady,  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  £Etith,  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  true. 

Hot,  Away, 

Away,  you  trifler !  —  Love  ?    I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.    This  is  no  world 

•  '  Currents  for  occurrences,    Malone  proposed  to  read  th*  ^ccurrents. 

7  Best  is  for  behest.  The  old  copies,  except  the  first  qaartOi  have  **  sudden 
hastJ'* 

<  The  motto  of  the  Percj  family. 

0  To  line  is  to  strengthen.  So,  in  Macbeth:  **Did  Uns  the  rebel  with 
hidden  help  and  vantage.** 
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To  play  with  mammets  ^^  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  crack*d  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too.  —  Gods  me,  my  horse  !  — 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  would'st  thou  have  with  me  ? 

JLcidi/.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not  indeed  ? 
W^ll,  do  not  then  ;  for,  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me  if  you  speak  in  jest  or  no. 

ifot  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  li^nitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout : 
Whither  I  must^  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude, 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise,  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife ;  constant  you  are, 
But  yet  a  woman ;  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  £[ate  I 

Xarfy.  Howl  so  far? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you,  Kate : 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Z<idf/.  It  must,  of  force.         [^Exeunt.  ^ 

Scene  IV.   London,    JSastcheap}    A  Room  in  the  Boar's 

Head  Tavern, 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

Prince,  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fs^t  room,  and  lend 
me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

lihUer  PoiNTZ. 

Pointz,  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

Prince,  With  three  or  four  loggerheads  ^  amongst  three  or 

'^^  Mammtti  were  puppets  or  dolU,  here  used  by  Shakespeare  for  &  female 
^ything ;  a  diminutive  of  mam.  Thus,  in  Junius's  Nomendator^  1688 : 
*  Icunculse,  mammets  or  puppets  that  goe  by  devises  of  vryer  or  strings,  as 
though  they  hjid  life  and  moving.'* 

\  Eastcheap  is  selected  with  propriety  for  the  scene  of  the  Prince's  merry 
meetines,  as  it  was  near  his  own  residence;  a  mansion  called  Cold  Harbour, 
nejr  All-Hallows  Church,  Upper  Thames  Street,  being  granted  to  Henry, 
jTince  of  Wales.  Shakespeare  has  hung  up  a  si^n  for  them  that  h»  saw 
aaiiy ;  for  the  Boar's-Head  Tavern  was  very  near  Blackfiriars'  PlayhouM, 

»  Ijoggerhtads  were  what  we  cidl  bloMsads. 
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four  score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of 
humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers, 
and  can  call  them  all  by  their  Christian  names,  as  —  Tom, 
EHck,  and  Francis.  They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation, 
that  though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  King  of 
Courtesy ;  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff, 
but  a  Corinthian,'^  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy,  (by  the  Lord, 
so  they  call  me,)  and  when  I  am  Kng  of  England,  I  shall 
command  all  the  good  lads  in  Eastcheap.  They  call  drinking 
deep,  dyeing  scarlet ;  and  when  you  breathe  in  your  watering, 
they  cry  hem !  and  bid  you  play  it  off.*  To  conclude,  I  am  so 
good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink 
with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life.  I  tell 
thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much. honour,  that  thou  wert  not  with 
me  in  this  action.  But,  sweet  Ned, — to  sweeten  •wliich  name 
of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapp*d  even 
now  in  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker ;  ^  one  that  never  spake 
other  English  in  his  life  than,  Mght  shillings  and  sixpence^ 
and,  Tou  are  welcome ;  with  this  shrill  addition.  Anon,  anon^ 
sir!  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon^  —  or  so.  But, 
Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falstaff  come,  I  pr'ythee,  do 
thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I  question  my  puny  drawer 
to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar ;  and  do  thou  never  leave 
calling  Francis  !  that  his  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but  anon. 
Step  aside,  and  Fll  show  thee  a  precedent         [^Exit  Pointz. 

Pointz,  [  WithinJ]  Francis ! 

Prince.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Pointz,  [^Within^']  Francis! 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir.  —  Look  down  into  the  Pomegran- 
ate, Ralph. 

*  Corinthian  and  Trojan  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  flash  terms  in  use 
among  the  fast  young  men  of  the  time.  Corinthian  probably  had  some  refer- 
ence to  the  morals  of  ancient  Corinth.  Milton,  in  his  Apology  for  Smec- 
<«frentM,  speaks  of  "the  sage  and  rhemnatic  old  prelatess,  with  all  her 
Corinthian  laity." 

*  To  breathe  in  your  watering  is  to  stop  and  take  breath  ivhen  you  are 
drinking.     So,  in  Rowland's  Letting  of  Humour^ s  Bloody  1600 : 

"  A  pox  oi' piece-meal  drinking^  William  says, 
Ptayit  away^  we'll  have  no  i^toppes  and  stays." 
Thus,  also,  in  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentleman :  *'  If  1  <e  drahke  off  his  cups 
cleanel^',  took  not  his  wind  in  his  draughty  spit  not,  left  nothing  in  the  pot,  nor 
spilt  any  upon  the  ground,  he  had  the  prize." 

*  It  appears  that  the  drawers  kept  sugar  folded  up  in  paper,  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  those  who  called  for  sack.  —  An  under-skinker  is  a  tapster,  an 
wider-drawer.    Skink  is  from  scenc^  drink ;  Saxon. 

*  Balf-moon  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  room  in  the  tavern ;  and  so  is 
Pomegranate  a  little  after.  —  Score  was  a  term  for  keeping  accounts,  when 
tally-sticks  were  in  use  —  Bastard,  it  seems,  was  the  name  of  a  certain  wine. 
Jn  the  Maff-moon  refers  to  the  person  occupying  that  room. 
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Prince,  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  Mj  lord  ? 

Prince.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  ive  years,  and  as  mach  as  to  — 

Poiniz.  [^Within.']  Francb! 

Fran,  j^on,  anon,  sir. 

Prince.  Five  years  I  by'r  Lady,''  a  long  lease  for  the  clink- 
ing of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  da^t  thou  be  so  valiant  as  to 
play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture,  and  show  it  a  fair  pair 
of  heels,  and  run  from  it  ? 

Fran.  O  Lord,  sir,  Pll  be  sworn  upon  all  the  books  in  Eng- 
land, I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poiniz.  [Within.']  Frauds! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Prince.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fh'an.  Let  me  see,  —  about  Michaelmas  ^  next  I  shall  be  — - 

Pointz.  [^Within.']  Frauds  I 

Fran.  Anon,  sir.  —  Pray  you,  stay  a  little,^  my  lord. 

Prince.  Nay,  but  hark  you.  Frauds :  For  the  sugar  th<m. 
gavest  me,  'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't  not  ? 

Fran.  O  Lord,  sir,  I  would  it  had  been  two ! 

Prince.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound :  ask  me 
when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 

Pointz.  \^Within.'\  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

Prince.  Anon,  Francis?  No,  Francis;  but  to-morrow, 
Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday;  or,  indeed,  Francis,  when 
thou  wilt     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord? 

Prince.  —  wilt  thou  rob  this  leathem-jerkin^'  crystal-button, 
nott-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  caddis-garter,  smooth- 
tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

Fran.  O  Lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

Prince.  Why,  then  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink ; 
for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  canvas  doublet  will  sully : 
in  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot  come  to  so  much. 

Fran.  What,  sir  ? 

7  "  By  our  Lady  *'  was  a  common  oath;  referring,  of  course,  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin. 

8  Michaelmas,  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  falls  on  the 
29th  of  Sei>reniber. 

*  The  Prince  refers  to  Francb'  master,  to  whom  he  applies  these  con- 
temptuous ep'thets.  —  NoU-pated  is  thotfi-paitdy  or  cropped;  naving  the  hair 
cut  close.  —  Puke-stockings  are  dark-coloured  stockings.  Pvke  is  a  ct^lour  be- 
tween russet  and  black.  —  Caddis  was  probably  a  kind  of  ferret  or  vxtrtUd 
lace.    A  slight  kind  of  sei^  still  bears  tne  name  of  dadis  in  France. 

^  BasUnd  wines  are  said  to  be  Spanish  mnes  in  general,  by  Olaus  Magnus. 
He  speaks  of  them  with  almost  as  much  enthusiasm  as  Fiustaff  does  of  sack. 
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PoirUz.  [Within.']  Francis! 

Prince.  Away,  you  rogue !  dost  thou  not  hear  them  call  ? 
[Here  they  both  call  him  ;  Francis  stands  amazedy 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What,  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st  such  a  call- 
ing ?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  [Exit  Fran.]  —  My  lord,  old 
Sir  John,  with  hsdf  a  ^ozen  more,  are  at  the  door :  shall  I  let 
fliemin? 

Prince.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open  the  door. 
[Exit  Ftn<.]  —  Pointz ! 

He-enter  Pointz. 

^  Pointz.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Prince.  Sirrah,  FalstafF  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves  are  at 
ihe  door :  shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Pointz.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye ;  what 
cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this  jest  of  the  drawer  ? 
cotne,  what's  the  issue  ? 

Prince.  I  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have  showed  them- 
selves humours  since  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam  to  the 
plipil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight^^  — ^What's 
o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  [  Within."]  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Prince.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer  words  than 
a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman !  His  industry  is  up- 
stairs, and  down-stairs  ;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckon- 
ing. I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  North ; 
he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  break- 
fa(}t,  washes  his  handsj  and  says  to  his  wife,  Fie  upon  this  quiet 
Ufe!  1  want  work.  0  my  sweet.  Harry ^  says  she,  how  many 
hast  thou  kiWd  to-day^  Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench,  says 
he ;  and  answers.  Some  fourteen,  an  hour  after ;  a  trifle,  a  trifle. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  in  Falstaff :  I'll  play  Percy,  and  that  damn'd 
bra,wn  shall  play  Dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  Rivo^^  says  the 
drunkard.     Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and  Peto  ;  also 

Francis,  with  Wine. 

Pointz.  Welcome,  Jack :  where  hast  thou  been? 
Fed.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance  too ! 
marry,  and  amei!! !  —  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy.  —  Ere  I  lead 

n  The  Prince  means,  apparently,  that  he  is  now  up  to  any  sort  of  game 
that  will  3'ield  sport  and  paiss  away  the  time. 

^  Of  this  exclamationf  which  was  frequently  used  in  Bacchanalian 
revelry,  the  origin  or  derivation  has  not  been  discovered. 
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this  life  long,  I'll  sew  nether-stocks,^'  and  mend  them,  and  foot 
them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! —  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
rogue.  —  Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  \^He  drinks, 

Fnnce.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ? 
pitiful-hearted  butter,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the 
Sun  !  "  If  thou  didst,  then  behold  that  compound. 

Fed.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too :  ^^  there  is  notbr 
ing  but  roguery  ta  be  found  in  villainous  ma;i.  Yet  a  coward 
is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  m  it ;  a  villainous  cow- 
ard. —  Gro  thy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  man- 
hood, good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
then  am  I  a  shotten  herring.^**  There  live  not  three  good  men 
imhang'd  in  England ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old : 
Grod  help  the  while !  a  bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver ;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing.^^  A  plague  of  all 
cowards  !  I  say  still. 

Prince,  How  now,  wool-sack !  what  mutter  you  ? 

FaL  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  king- 
dom with  a  dagger  of  lath,^^  and  drive  all  thy  subjects  afore 
thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face 
more.     You  Prince  of  Wales ! 

Prince,  Why,  you  round  man,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fed,  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer  me  to  that ;  —  and 
Pointz  there? 

Pointz,  'Zounds,  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward,  by 
the  Lord,  I'll  stab  thee. 

Fed,  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  see  thee  damn'd  ere  I  call  thee 
coward :  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pound,  I  could  run  as 
fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders ; 
you  care  not  who  sees  your  back :  Call  you  that  backing  of 

18  Nether-stocks  were  wbat  we  now  call  Blockings.  The  breeches  were  the 
vpper-stocks. 

14  All  the  old  copies  repeat  Titan  here,  instead  ofbiUter;  which  makes  no 
sense  whatever,  as  it  merely  represents  the  Sun  as  melting  at  the  sweet  tale 
of  the  Sun.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  printer  or  transcriber  repeated 
the  wronar  word. 

15  Putting  lime  in  sack  and  other  wines  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
device  for  making  them  seem  fresh  and  sparkling,  when  in  truth  they  were 
spiritless  and  stale.  Eliot,  in  his  Orthoepia,  1593,  says:  **  The  vintners  of 
London  put  in  lime,  and  thence  proceed  infinite  maladies,  especially  the 
gouts." 

w  A  diolten  herring  is  one  that  has  cast  her  spawn,  and  is  therefore  very 
lean  and  lank. 

17  Weavers  are  mentioned  as  lovers  of  music  in  Twelfth  Night.  The 
Protestant*  who  fled  fri)m  the  persecutions  of  Alva  were  mostly  weavers,  and, 
being  Calvinists,  werie  distinguished  for  their  love  of  ps:«lmody.  Weavers 
wer«!  8upj)0sed  to  be  generally  go')d  singers:  their  trade  being  sedentary, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  practising,  and  sometimes  in  parts,  while  they 
were  at  work. 

18  A  dagger  of  lath  is  the  weapon  given  to  the  Vice  in  the  old  Moral- 
plays.  In  the  Second  Part  of  this  play  Falstaff  calls  Shallow  a  Vice's  dagger. 
See  page  288,  note  16. 
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your  friends  ?  A  plague  upon  such  backing !  give  me  them 
that  will  face  me.  —  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  —  I  am  a  rogue,  if 
I  drimk  to-day. 

Prince.  O  villain  !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wip'd  since  thou 
drunk'st  last 

FaL  All's  one  for  that.  \_He  drinks,!^  A  plague  of  all  cow- 
ardrf !  still  say  I. 

Prince,  What's  the  matter  ? 

FaL  What's  the  matter !  there  be  four  of  us  here  have  ta'en 
a  thousand  pound  this  day  morning. 

Prince.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

FaL  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is :  a  hundred  upon  poor 
four  of  us* 

Prince.  What,  a  hundred,  man? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  haJf-sword  with  a  dozen 
of  them  two  hours  together.^®  I  have  'scaped  by  miracle.  I 
am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet,  four  through  the 
hose ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and  through  ;  my  sword  hack'd 
like  a  hand-saw ;  ecce  signum  !  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was 
a  man :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards !  —  Let 
them  speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are 
villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

Prince.  Speak,  sirs;  how  was  it? 
Gads.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen,  — 

FaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 
Gads.  —  and  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no ;  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of  them ;  or 
I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh  men 
set  upon  us, — 

FaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  the  other. 

Prince.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all? 

FaL  All !  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if  I  fought  not 
with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish :  if  there  were  not 
two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I  am  no  two- 
legged  creature. 

Prince.  Pray  God  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them. 

FaL  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for :  I  have  pepper'd  two  of 
them ;  two,  I  am  sure,  I  ha\  e  paid ;  two  rogues  in  buckram 
suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal,  —  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my 
face,  call  me  horse.     Thou  knowest  my  old  ward :  '^  here  I 

M  ITffff.sward  appears  to  have  been  a  term  of  fencing,  for  a  close  fight,  or 
a  fight  witrjin  half  the  length  of  the  sword. 

20  Old  ward  is  old  posture  of  defence ;  his  usual  mode  of  warding  off  the 
adversary's  blows.    See  page  260,  note  23. 
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lay,  and  thus  I  bore  m j  point.    Four  rogues  in  buckram  let 
dnve  at  me,  — 

Prince,  What,  four  ?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now. 

Fat.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Paintz,  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-fi*ont,  and  mainly  thrust  at  me. 
I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my 
target,  thus. 

Prince.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four  even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram  ? 

Pointz.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

FaL  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villaui  else. 

Prince.  \Aside.']  Pr'y thee,  let  him  alone :  we  shall  have 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

Prince.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

FaL  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These  nine  in 
buckram  that  I  told  thee  of,  — 

Prince.  \^Aside.'\  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  —  their  points  being  broken,  — 

Pointz.  Down  fell  their  hose.^ 

Fed.  — began  to  give  me  ground;  but  I  followed  me.dose^ 
came  in,  foot  and  lumd,  and  with  a  thought  seven  of  the  eleven 
I  paid. 

Prince.  \Aside.'\  O  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men  grown 
out  of  two. 

Fal.  But,  as  the  Devil  would  have  it,  three  misbegotten 
knaves  in  Kendal  green  ^  came  at  my  back  and  let  drive  at 
me;~for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  could*st  not  see  thy 
hand. 

Prince.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  them; 
gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  nott-pated. 
fool,  thou  obscene,  greasy  taUow-keech,  ^  — 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad  ?  is  not  the  truth 
the  truth  ? 

Prince.  Why,  how  could'st  thou  know  these  men  in  Kendal 
green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  could'st  not  see  thy  hand  ?  - 
come,  tell  us  your  reason :  what  say*st  thou  to  this  ? 
Pointz.  Come,  your  reason,  Jacl^  your  reason. 

^  The  jest  lies  in  a  quibble  upon  points,  Falstaff  usin^  the  word  for  the 
sharp  end  of  a  weapon^  Pointz  for  the  tagged  lace  with  which  garments  were 
then  fa!»tenVd.    See  pa<re  18&,  note  4. 

^  Kendal  gretn  was  the  livery  of  Robin  Hood  nnd  his  men.  The  colour 
took  it8  name  Irom  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  formerly  celebrtited  for  its  cloth 
manufacture. 

^  A  krtch  is  a  round  lump  of  fat,  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  order  to  be 
carried  to  the  chandler,  and  in  its  form  resembles'the  rotundity  of  a  fat  maa*a 
stomach. 
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Mil,  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No ;  were  I  at  the  strap- 
pado,^ or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on 
compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion!  if  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason 
upon  compulsion,  I. 

Prince.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin :  this  sanguine 
coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back-breaker,  this  huge 
hill  of  flesh,  — 

FaL  Away,  you  stsurveling,  you  eel-skin,*^  you  dried  neat's 
tongue,  you  stock-fish,  —  O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like 
thee !  —  you  tailor's-yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile 
standing  tuck,  — 

Prince.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to't  again;  and 
when  thou  hast  tir'd  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  hear  me 
speak  but  this:—* 

Potntz.  Mark,  Jack.. 

Prince.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four:  you  bound 
them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  —  Mark  now,  how 
plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down.  —  Then  did  we  two  set  on 
you  four,  and,  with  a  word,  outfac'd  you  from  your  prize,  and 
have  it;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you  here  in. the  house.  And, 
Falstaff,  you  carried  your[8elf  J  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick 
dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roar'd,  as 
ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy 
sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in  fight !  What 
trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Pointz.  Come,  let's  hear,  Jack :  what  trick  hast  thou  now  ? 

PaL  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  He  that  made  ye. 
Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters :  Was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir- 
apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  Prince  ?  Why,  thou 
Imowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but  beware  instinct : 
the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  Prince.  Instinct  is  a  great 
matter ;  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  myself  and  thee  during  my  life ;  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and 
thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad 
you  have  the  money.. —  [  To  Mrs.  Quickly  within.']  Hostess, 
clap-to  the  doors:  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow. —  Gal- 
lants, lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellow- 

**  The  strappado  wan  a  dreadAil  panishmetit  inflicted  on  soldiers  and* 
criminals,  by  drawinicc  them  up  on  high  with  their  arms  tied  backward 
RandTe  Holme  says  that  they  were  suddenly  let  fall  half  way  with  a  jerk, 
which  not  only  broke  the  arms,  but  shook  all  the  joints  out  of  joint.  He 
adds,  **  which  punishment  it  is  better  to  be  hanged  than  for  a  man  to  un- 
dergo." 

^  Shakespeare  had  historical  authority  for  the  leanntu  of  the  Prince. 
Stowe,  speaking  of  him,  says,  **  He  exceeded  the  mean  stature  of  men,  his 
neck  long,  body  thndvr  and  Moti,  and  his  bones  small." 
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ship  come  to  you!  What,  shall  we  be  merry?  shall  we 
have  a  play  extempore? 

Prince,  Content ;  —  and  the  argument  shall  be  thy  running 
aw^. 

i^aL  Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me ! 

Enter  Hostess, 

Host.  O  Jesu,  my  lord  the  Prince, — 

Prince.  How  now,  my  lady  the  Hostess !  *•  what  say'st  thou 
to  me? 

Host  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the  Court 
at  door  would  speak  with  you :  he  says  he  comes  from  your 
father. 

Prince.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal  man,^ 
and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight? — ^ 
Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

Prince.  Pr*ythee,  do,  Jack. 

Fal.  'Faith,  and  Til  send  him  packing.  [^ExiL 

Prince.  Now,  sirs:  by'r  Lady,  you  fought  fair;  —  so  did 
you,  Peto ;  —  so  did  you,  Bardolph :  you  are  lions  too,  you 
ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will  not  touch  the  true  Prince, 
no ;  — *^Q ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  T  saw  others  run. 

Prince.  Tell  me  now  in  earnest,  how  came  Falstaff's 
sword  so  hack'd  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hack'd  it  with  his  dagger;  and  said  he 
would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he  would  make  you 
believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and  persuaded  us  to  do  the 
like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear-grass  to 
make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beslubber  our  garments  with 
it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men.  I  did  that  I 
did  not  this  seven  year  before ;  I  blush'd  to  hear  his  mon- 
strous devices. 

Prince.  O  villain,   thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen 

2«  A  sportive  rejoinder  to  her  "  my  lord  the  Prince  "     See  p.  132,  note  6. 

^  Th«  liostes-*  has  just  called  the  me85»enger  a  voblemnn.  The  Prince 
refers  to  this,  and  at  the  same  time  plavs  upon  the  worls  royal  man.  Royal 
and  mblt  were  names  of  coin,  the  <>ne  Bein^  10«.,  the  other  (}«.  &/.  If,  then, 
the  messenger  were  alrendy  a  noble  man,  give  him  3«.  Ad.^  and  it  would  make 
him  a  royal  man.  Hearne  relates  how  **  Mr.  John  Blower,  in  a  sermon 
before  her  Majesty,  first  said,  *  My  royal  queen,'  and  a  little  after,  *  My  nobis 

?ueen.*    Upon  which  says  the  queen,  *  What,  am  I  ten  groats  worse  than 
was?'** 
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years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,^  and  ever  since 
thou  hast  blush'd  extempore.  Thou  hadst  fire  ®  and  sword 
on  thy  side,  and  jet  thou  rann'st  away :  what  instinct  hadst 
thou  for  it? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ?  do  you  behold, 
these  exhalations  ? 

Prince,  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

Prince.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses.** 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

Prince.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter.^^     Here  comes  lean 
Jack,  here  comes  b^e-bone.  — 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast !  ^  How  long  is't 
ago,  Jack,  since  thou  saw'st  thine  own  knee  ? 

Fal.  My  own  knee !  when  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hal,  I 
was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist ;  I  could  have  crept  into 
any  alderman's  thumb-ring :  A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief! 
it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder.  There's  villainous  news 
abroad:  here  was  Sir  John  Bracy  from  your  father:  you 
must  to  the  Court  in  the  moriiing.  That  same  mad  fellow 
of  the  North,  Percy ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon** 
the  bastinado,  and  swore  the  Devil  his  true  liegeman  upon 
the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook,^  —  what,  a  plague,  call  you 
him? — 

PGuitz.  O,  Glendower. 
^  FaL  ^K£^  Owen ;  the  same ;  —  and  his  son-in-law,  Morti- 
mer ;  anooia  Northumberland ;  and  that  sprightly  Scot  of 
Scots,   Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpen- 
dicular ;  — 

Prince.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  his  pistol 
kills  a  sparrow  flying.^^ 

28 'An  old  phras6  for  taken  in  the  act. 

**  The^re  in  Bardolph's  face. 

^  Hard  driokinf^  and  no  cash;  as  drinking  heats  the  liver  and  empties 
the  purse. 

8i  I  here  i«  a  quibble  implied  here  between  choler  and  collar.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  Prinie  deals  very  mu<-h  in  this  kind  of  impUtd  puns, 
as  if  the  Poet  sought  thereby  to  reconcile  the  native  dignity  of  the  man 
with  his  occasional  levity  and  playfiiliie-s. 

^  BomAast  is  cotton.  Gerard  calls  the  cotton-plant  the  bombast  tree.  It  is 
here  used  for  the  stujjinr/  of  clothes. 

88  A  demon,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  four  kingd  who  rule  over 
all  the  demons  in  the  world. 

8*  The  IVtUh  hook  was  a  kind  of  hedging-bill  made  with  a  hook  at 
the  fn<\^  and  a  long  handle  like  the  partisan  or  halbert. 

•*  Pistols  were  not  in  use  in  the  age  of  Henry  IV.  They  are  said  to 
&Aye  been  much  used  by  the  Scotch  in  Shakespeare^s  time. 
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FcH.  You  have  hit  it 

Prince.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fed.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him;  he  will 
not  run. 

Prince.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then,  to  praise  him  so 
for  running ! 

Fid.  O*  horseback,  ye  cuckoo !  but  a-foot  he  will  not  budge 
afoot 

Prince.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct 

Fed.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct  Well,  he  is  there  too,  and 
one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps  more.**  Worcester 
is  stolen  away  to-night;  thy  fsither's  beard  is  tum'd  white 
with  the  news :  you  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking 
mackerel.  —  But  tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  r 
thou  being  heir-apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three 
such  enemies  again  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy^ 
and  that  devil  Glendower?  Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid? 
doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it? 

Prince.  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith ;  I  lack  some  of  thy  instinct 

Fed.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow  when 
thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if  thou  love  me,  practise  an  an- 
swer. 

Prince.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  examine  me  upon 
the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  I?  content  This  chair  shall  be  my  state,  diis 
dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. 

Prince.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,'*'  thy  golden 
sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious  rich  crown  for  a 
pitiful  bald  crown. 

Fed.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of  thee, 
now  shalt  thou  be  moved.  —  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  to  make 
mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for 
I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses' 
vein.** 

Prince.  Well,  here  is  my  leg.** 

Fed.  And  here  is  my  speech.  —  Stand  aside,  nobility. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  this  is  excellent  sport,  i*  faith. 

Fed.  Weep  not,  sweet  Queen,  for  trickling  tears  are  vain. 

M  Bhu-eapt  being  of  old  the  luitional  head-dress  of  Scottish  soUliers,  the 
Scotsmen  themselves  are  here  appropriately  called  W«*-Cfi/w. 

87  An  old  form  of  speech,  which  we  should  invert;  **»i  joint-stool  is  taken 
for  thy  state,"  &c.  —  Statt  is  often  used  by  old  writers  fur  the  official  seat  of 
Majesty,  the  Throne. 

'88  the  banter  is  here  upon  the  play  callM  "  A  lamentable  Tragedie 
mixed  full  of  pleasant  Mirtlie,  containmgthe  Life  of  Cam  'ises.  King  oi  Per- 
sia,** by  Thomas  Preston,  ld70.  —  PttuUm  is  here  used,  not  for  anger,  but  in 
the  classical  sense  of  sufftiinoj  giitf. 

^  Making  a  Ug  was  mucn  used  to  signify  a  bow  of  reverence;  an  o6e>> 

MMCe. 
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Host.  O  the  Father,  how  he  holds  his  countenance ! 

FctL  For  Grod's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful  Queen ; 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  O  Jesu!  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these  harlotry 
players  as  ever  I  see. 

FaL  Peace,  good  pint^t;  peace,  good  tickle-brain.*^- — 
Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy  time, 
but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied :  for  though  the  camomile, 
the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the 
more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears.     T)]^^  ^hnn  uvt  myimn. 

chiefly  a  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging 
of  thy  nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be  son 
to  me,  here  lies  the  point:  Why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou 
so  pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed  Sim  of  heaven  prove  a 
micher,*^  and  eat  blackberries?  a  question  not  to  be  ask'd. 
Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses  ?  a 
question  to  be  ask'd.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou 
hast  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by 
the  name  of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report, 
doth  defile ;  so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest :  for,  Harry, 
.  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears ;  not  in  pleas- 
ure, but  in  passion ;  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also.  And 
yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy 
company,  but  I  know  not  his  name. 

Prince.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your  Majesty  ? 

Fal.  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and, 
as  I  think,  his  age  som6  fifty,  or,  by'r  Lady,  inclining  to  three- 
score ;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his.  name  is  FalstafT:  if  that 
man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry,  I 
see  virtue  in  his  looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by 
the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  speak 
it,  there  is  virtue  in  thkt  Falstaff :  him  keep  with,  the  rest 
banish.  And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where 
hast  thou  been  this  month  ? 

Prince,  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou  stand  for 
nie,  and  111  play  my  father. 

FaL  Depose  mo !  if  thou  do'st  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majes- 
tically, both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for 
a  rabbit-sucker,*^  or  a  poulter's  hare. 

^  TickU^rain  appears  to  have  been  a  slang  term  for  some  potent  kind 
of  liquor. 

*i  A  mkhtr  here  means  a  truant  So,  in  Lylv's  Mother  BombU,  1594: 
**  How  like  a  ndchtr  he  stands,  as  if  he  had  trunntetl  fr«>m  honesty."  And  in 
Akerman's  Gtastaary  of  ProvincUd  Words  and  Phrases:  *•  MtMicher.  A  truant; 
a  *  blackberry  mouoher,*  — a  boy  who  plays  truant  to  pick  blackberries." 

^  A  wcking  rabbit. 

19 
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Prince.  Well,  here  I  am  set 

FaL  And  here  I  stand. — Judge,  my  masters. 

Prince,  Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you? 

Fed.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

Prince.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

FaL  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false !  —  Nay,  Til  tickle  ye 
for  a  young  prince,  i*  faith. 

Prince.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy?  henceforth  ne'er 
look  on  me.  Thou  art  viol^itly  carried  away  from  grace : 
there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  likeness  of  a  old  fat  man ; 
a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse 
with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch  ^  of  beastliness, 
that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  **  of  sack, 
that  roasted  Manningtree  ox^  with  the  pudding  in  his 
[body],  that  reverend  Vice,*®  that  gray  Iniquity,  that  father 
ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years  ?  Wherein  b  he  good,  but  to 
taste  sack  and  drink  it?  wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to 
carve  a  capon  and  eat  it?  wherein  cunning,*^  but  in  craft? 
wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy  ?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all 
things  ?  wherein  worthy,  but  in  notfiing  ? 

JFat.  I  would  your  Grace  would  take  me  with  you :  *®  whom 
means  your  Grace  ? 

Prince.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader  of  youth, 
Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

Prince.  I  know  thou  dost 

Fal.  But  to  say  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in  myself 
were  to  say  more  than  I  know.  That  he  is  old,  —  the  more 
the  pity,  —  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it  If  sack  and  sugar 
be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked !  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be 
a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damn'd :  if  to  be 
fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved. 
No,  my  good  lord:  banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph,  banish 
Pointz ;  but,  for  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true 

*8  The  receptacle  into  which  meal  is  bolted. 

^  Bombard  was  generally  used  in  the  Poefs^  time  for  a  large  barrel; 
sometimes^  however,  for  a  huge  leathern  vessel  for  holding  liquor,  which  is 
probably  its  meaning  here. 

<fi  Jkanrdngtrte  was  a  place  in  Essex  noted  for  its  fine  pastures  and  large 
oxen,  and  for  the  great  fairs  that  were  used  to  be  held  there,  at  which  the  old 
plays  called  Moralities  were  performed,  and  eating  and  drinking  were  done 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  on  some  of  these  occasions  oxen 
mav  have  been  roasted  whole  with  puddings  done  up  in  them,  as  is  said  in  a 
ballad  written  in  1658 :  "  Just  so  the  people  stare  at  an  ox  in  the  fair,  roasted 
whole  with  a  pudding  in's  belly." 

^  The  Vice,  sometimes  also  called  Iniquity,  was  the  stereotyped  jester 
and  buffoon  of  the  old  Moral-plays,  which  were  going  out  of  uae  in  the  Poet*B 
time.    See  page  233,  note  15. 

^7  Cunning  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  wise  or  hnovoing. 

^  That  is,  let  me  understand  you. 
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Jack  Falstaff,  yaJiant  Jack  Falstaff,  —  and  therefore  more 
valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  —  banish  not  him 
thy  Harry's  company :  banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the 
world!  ' 

Prince,  I  do,  I  will.  [^A  Knocking  heard. 

[^Exeunt  Hostess,  Francis,  and  Bardolph. 

.  He-enter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O  my  lord,  my  lord !  the  Sheriff  with  a  most  mon- 
strous watch  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  ye  rogue !  —  Play  out  the  play :  I  have  much  to 
say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff. 

Re-enter  Hostess,  hastily. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  my  lord,  my  lord,  — 

FaL  Heigh,  heigh  I  the  Devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle-stick.* 
What's  the  matter? 

Host,  The  Sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the  door :  they 
are  come  to  search  the  house.     Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold 
a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so. 

Prince*  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  majorJ^  If  you  will  deny  the  Sheriff, 
so;  if  not,  let  him  enter:  if  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as 
another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up  1  I  hope  I  shall 
as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter  as  another. 

Prince.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras :  *^  —  the  rest  walk 
up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face  and  a  good  con- 
science. 

FaL  Both  which  I  have  had;  but  their  date  is  out,  and 
therefore  Pll  hide  me. 

Prince,  Call  in  the  Sheriff.  — 

[^Exeunt  aU  hut  the  Prince  and  Pointz. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier, 

Now,  Master  Sheriff,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Sher.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue-and-cry 
Hath  follow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

Prince.  What  men  ? 

*  This  is  thought  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  old  Puritan  horror  of  JlddUs  for 
the  use  made  of  them  in  dancing. 

^  Falstaff  *s  meaning  is,  that  he  denies  himself  to  be  a  coward,  that  being 
the  major  part  of  the  Prince's  affirmation. 

^  Tapestn"^  was  fixed  on  frames  of  wood  at  such  distance  ih>m  the  wall 
as  to  keep  it  from  being  rotted  by  the  dampness;  large  spaces  were  thus  left 
between  the  arras  and  the  walls,  sufficient  to  contain  even  one  of  Falstaff 'e 
balk.  The  old  dramatists  avaU  themselves  of  this  convenient  hiding-place 
apon  all  occasions. 
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Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  mj  gracions  lord ;- 
Agross&tman. 

Car.  As  &t  as  butter.  • 

Prince,  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here ; 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employ'd  him.** 
And,  Sheriff,  I'll  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time, 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charged  withal : 
And  so  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 

Sher.  I  will,  my  lord.    There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

Prince.  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd  these  men, 
He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  £u*ewell. 

Sher.  Grood  night,  my  noble  lord. 

Prince.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  't  be  two  o'dock. 

\_Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

Prince.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's.^  Goj 
call  him  forth. 

PoinJtz.  Falstaff !  —  Fast  asle^  behind  the  arras,  and  snort- 
ing like  a  horse. 

Prince.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.  Search  his 
pockets.     [PoiNTZ  searches^  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Pointz.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Let's  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 

Pointz.  [Reads.]  Item^  A  capon^ 2s.  2d, 

Item,  Sauce, 4d. 

Item^  Sack,  two  gallons, 5s.  Sd. 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper 2s.  6d. 

Item,  Bread, ob.^ 

Prince.  O  monstrous !  but  one  hal^nny-worth  of  bread  to 
this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  I  —  What  there  is  else,  keep  close ; 
we'U  read  it  at  more  advantage.  There  let  him  sleep  till  day. 
m  to  the  Court  in  the  morning:  we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and 
thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  Fll  procure  this  fat^rogue  a 
charge  of  foot;   and  I  know  his  death  will  be  a  marai  of 

• 

^  Shakespeare  has  been  hlamed  for  pnttiofip  this  falsehood  into  the 
Prince's  mouth.  The  blame,  whatever  it  be,  should  rather  light  on  the 
Prince ;  and  even  he  is  rather  to  be  blamed  for  what  he  has  all  along  been 
doingf  than  for  what  he  now  says.  To  have  betrayed  Falstaff,  after  what 
has  passed  between  them,  would  have  been  something  worse  than  telling  a 
falsehood;  more  wicked  even,  let  alone  the  meanness  of  it.  The  Poet  did 
not  menu  to  represent  the  Prince  as  altogether  unhurt  bv  his  connection  with 
Sir  John ;  Hnd  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  been  fa^se  to  nature. 

^  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  the  object  meant;  one  of  the  most  conspicaoas 
structures  in  London. 

<M  Ob,  is  for  o6o/tfm,  which  was  the  common  mode  of  signifying  a  hal^ 
penny. 
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twelve-score."  The  money  shall  be  paid  back  agam  with  ad- 
vantage.''  Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  so  good 
morrow,  Pointz. 

PoiiUz,  Gropd  morrow,  good  my  lord.  [ExeunU 


XQHl  m.     Scene  I.    Bangor,    A  Boom  in  ihe  Arch' 

deacon^ s  Hou$e, 

Enter  Hotspub,  Woi^obsteb,  Mortimeb,  and  Olekdower. 

Mort,  These  promises  are  £ur,  the  parties  sore, 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope.^ 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer, — and  cousin  Glendower, — will  you 
sit  down  ?  —  And,  undo  Worcester,  —  A  plague  upon  it  I  I 
have  forgot  the  map. 

Glen.  No,  here  it  is. 
Sit,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur ; 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with 
A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  m  Heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  Hell,  as  oft  as  he  hears  Owen  Glendower 
spoke  of. 

Glen.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity 
Tlie  front  of  Heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets ;  ^  and  at  my  birth 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  Earth 
Shak'd  like  a  cowaj*d. 

Hot.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  same  season,  if 
your  mother's  cat  had  but  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  never 
been  bom.  * 

Glen.  I  say  the  Earth  did  shake  wh^i  I  was  bom. 

Hot.  And  I  say  the  Earth  was  not  of  my  mind,  if  you  sup- 
pose as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Glen.  The  Heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  Earth  did  tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  th'  Earth  shook  to  see  the  Heavens  on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  Nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 

M  Meaning  that  a  march  of  twelve-score  will  be  his  death.  A  foort^  as 
here  used,  was  twenty  yards.  So  that  twehe-^core  was  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards, 

1  Induction  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  commencement^  beginning.  The 
introductory  part  of  a  play  or  poem  was  called  the  indiwiion. 

S  Cresiets  were  Ughtt  used  as  beacons,  and  sometimes  as  torches  to  light 
processions ;  so  named  from  the  French,  croissette^  becaose  the  fire  was  placed 
on  a  little  cross. 
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In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  Earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex*d 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
"Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  Earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth, 
Our  grandam  Earth,  having  this  distemperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

Glen.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again,  that  at  my  birth 
The  front  of  Heaven  was  full  of  fiery  s^iapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary ; 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,  —  clipped  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  -- 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out  that  is  but  woman's  son 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

J36t  I  think  there  is  no  man  speaks  better  Welsh.  — 
m  to  dinner. 

Mort,  Peace,  cousin  Percy !  you  will  make  him  mad. 

Glen.  I  can  call  spiHts  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hot.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glen.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
The  Devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  Devil, 
By  telling  truth :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil.  ] 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  I've  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
^  O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil ! 

Mart.  Come,  come ; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glen.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power ;  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn  have  I  sent  him  ] 

Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back.  '  J 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  I 
How  'scap'd  he  agues,  in  the  Devil's  name  ? 

Glen.  Come,  here's  the  map :  Shall  we  divide  our  right 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 
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Mort.  Th'  Archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto,* 
By  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  assigned : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower :  —  and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawfi ; 
"Which  being  sealed  interchangeably,* 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute,) 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you  and  I 
And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester  will  set  forth 
To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottish  power, 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
!Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days.  — 
[  To  Glen.]  Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glen.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords : 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come ; 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave, 
Or  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks  my  moiety,^  north  from  Burton  here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in,' 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  and  monstrous  cantle  out.^ 
ril  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up ; 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run 
In  a  new  channel  fair  and  evenly : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  ,here.^ 

Gien.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall,  it  must ;  you  see  it  doth. 

MorL  Xea,  but 
Mark  how  he  bears  his  course,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ;  * 

8  Hitherto  was  an  adverb  of  place  as  well  as  of  time. 
.  *  Indentures  are  covenants  or  compacts;  here  called  tripartite  because 
there  are  three  parties  to  them.    Ordinarily  they  are  between  two  parties, 
and  then  are  drawn  in  duplicate.    These  were  to  be  signed  and  sealed  inter- 
chanaeably,  that  each  of  toe  three  parties  might  have  a  copy. 

o  A  moiety  was  often  used  by  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  age  as  a  por- 
tion of  any  thin^,  though  not  divided  into  equal  parts. 

8  To  crank  is  to  crook,  to  turn  in  and  out. 

f  A  cantle  is  a.  portion,  a  comer  or  fragment  of  any  thing. 

8  Bottom  is  used  of  a  low  and  level  piece  of  land,  such  as  the  interval 
of  a  river. 
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Grelding  th'  opposed  continent  as  much 
As  on  die  other  side  it  takes  from  yon. 

Wor,  Yea,  but  a  Kttle  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  th^i  he  runneth  straight  and  evenly. 

Bot  I'll  have  it  so :  a  little  charge  will  do  it 

Glen.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you? 

Glen.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot,  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glen.  Why,  that  will  L 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you  then ; 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glen.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you ; 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  die  English  Court ; 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  Ei^lish  ditty  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  help^  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  Tm  glad  oft  with  all  my  heart : 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers; 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn'd,^ 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 
And  diat  would  set  my  teedi  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry. 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gate  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Glen.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care :  Til  give  duice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
m  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glen.  The  Moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  by  night : 
I'll  in  and  haste  the  writer,^^  and  withal 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 
So  much  she  dotedi  on  her  Mortimer.  [^Bxit 

Mart.  Fie,  cousin  Percy !  how  you  cross  my  father  I 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose :  sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  die  moldwarp  and  the  ant ; " 

9  Catutick  was  a  very  common  contraction  of  candletdck. 

^  The  writer  of  the  indentures  in  question.  —  The  old  copies  hare  *'ril 
haste  the  writer,'*  the  words  in  and,  needful  alike  to  sense  nnd  metre,  being 
first  supplied  by  Steevens.  —  Break  toithj  in  the  next  line,  is  the  old  language 
for  breaKing  or  opening  the  subject  to. 

1^  The  moldtoai-p  is  the  mole ;  so  called  because  it  warps  or  renders  the 
surface  of  the  earth  uneven  by  its  hillocks. 
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Of  tne  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ;  ^ 

And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 

A  elip-wing*d  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven,^ 

A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat ; 

And  such  a.  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 

As  puts  me  from  my  Mth.    I  tell  you  what, 

He  held  me  last  night  at  the  least  nine  hours 

In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names 

That  were  nis  lacqueys:  I  cried.  Humph!  and,  Well^  go  to, 

But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he's  as  tedious 

As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ;  ^ 

Worse  than  a  smoky  house :  I  had  rather  live     ')  / 

With  cheese  Mid  garlic  in  a  windmill,  £ar,"       ^^'  ' 

Than  feed  on^lites  and  have  him  talk  to  me        X  £ 

In  any  smnm^ouse  in  Camstendom.  J         ^ 

Mart,  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well-read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  ^  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affable,  and,  as  bountiM 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natiiral  scope 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  'faith,  he  does : 
1  warrant  you  that  man  is  not  alive 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done, 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 

War,  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame ;  *• 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault : 
Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage,  blood,  — 
And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you,  — ^ 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage^ 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain ; 

^  Merlin  was  a  "  great  magician,"  whose  "  deep  science  and  hell-dreaded 
might "  was  mnch  cefebrated  in  the  ancient  mjthologj  of  Wales.  Some  of 
his  wonderAil  doings,  especially  his  magic  mirror,  are  choicely  sung  in  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  QueeMy  iii.  2. 

^  To  mouU  or  moU  is  used  of  birds  for  shedding  their  feathers.  MouUen 
appears  to  be  the  perfect  participle. 

^^  Windmills  were  of  old  used  in  England  for  grinding  com,  and  of 
course  were  perched  above  the  houses  in  which  the  grinding  was  done. 
Such  a  house  would  not  be^  very  quiet  place  of  residence. 

^  Sldlled  in  wonderful  seorets. 

W  The  Poet  has  a  similar  expression  in  King  John^  r.  2 :  *'  The  Dauphin 
is  too  wilful-opposite:  he  flatly  says  he*ll  not  lay  down  his  arms."  The 
sense  of  the  text  is  plain  enoueh  no  doubt,  though  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
give  a  dear  grammatical  justincation  of  the  language. 
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The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

not  Well,  I  am  schooFd :  good  manners  be  your  speed  I 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Ite-enter  Glendower,  tinth  the  Ladies, 

Mart.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me. 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 

Glen.  My  daughter  weeps :  she  will  not  part  with  you ; 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too,  she'll  to  the  wars. 

Mbrt.  Good  father,  tell  her  she  and  my  aunt  Percy  ^"^ 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glendower  speaks  to  her  in  Welsh,  and  she  answers 

him  in  the  same. 

Glen.  She's  desperate  here ;  a  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry,^** 
One  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

\_She  speaks  to  Mortimer  in  Welsh, 

Mort.  I  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pour'st  down  from  these  swelling  heavens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee.         [^She  speaks  again. 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  fed^ing  disputation : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  leam'd  4ihy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute.^* 

Glen.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  quite  mad. 

[^She  speaks  again, 

Mbrt.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this ! 

Glen.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down,* 
And  rest  your  gentie  head  upon  her  lap, 

1'  It  has  already  been  seen  that  Hotspor's  wife  was  sister  to  Sb  Edmund 
Mortimer,  and  aunt  to  the  youn^  Earl  or  March.  And  she  has  been  spoken 
of  in  the  play  as  Mortimer's  sister,  yet  he  here  calls  her  his  aunt.  From 
which'it  appears  that  Shakespeare  not  only  mistook  Sir  EdmUnd  for  the 
Earl  of  March,  or  rather  followed  an  aathonty  who  had  so  mistaken  him, 
but  sometimes  confounded  the  two. 

18  This  was  a  phrase  of  the  time,  often  used  without  intending  to  convey 
any  reproach.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  2,  the  same  phrase  is  used  of  the 
heroine  hy  her  father. 

19  Divisions  appear  to  have  been  accompaniments,  something  like  what 
we  call  variations. 

«>  English  noblemen,  even  down  to  Shakespeare's  time,  had  their  floors 
carpeted  with  rushes ;  and  it  would  seem  that  even  this  was  thought  luxuri- 
ous enough  to  be  termed  wanton. 
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And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you,  ' 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
liking  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and  sleep. 
As  is  tibe  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hamess'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  East. 

Mori,  With  aU  my  heart  Til  sit  and  hear  her  sing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,^  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glen,  Do  so ; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  yon 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ; 
Yet  straight  they  shall  be  here.     Sit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down:  come, 
quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy  lap. 

Lady  P,  Go,  ye  giddy  goose.  \_The  Music  plays. 

Hot,  Now  I  perceive  the  Devil  understands  Welsh ;  and 
'tis  no  marvel,  he's  so  humorous.^  By'r  Lady,  he's  a  good 
musician. 

Lady  P,  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but  musical;  for  you 
are  altogether  governed  by  humours.  Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and 
hear  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 

Hot,  I  had  rather  hear  lady  my  brach  ^  howl  in  Lish. 

Lady  P,  Would'st  diou  have  diy  head  broken  ? 

Hot,  No. 

Lady  P,  Then  be  still. 

Hot,  Neither ;  'tis  a  woman's  fault^ 

Lady  P,  Now,  Cod  help  thee ! 

Hot,  Peace !  she  sings.  \A  Welsh  Song  by  Lady  M,"]  Come, 
Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P,  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot,  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth !     'Heart,  you  swear  like  a 
comfit-maker's  wife !    Not  mine,  in  good  sooth ;  ^  and,  As  true 
as  Hive;  and,  As  God  shall  mend  me;  and.  As  sure  as  day: 
And  giVst  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths. 
As  if  thou  ne'er  walk'dst  furthervthan  Finsbury.^ 

^  It  was  nsnal  to  call  any  manuscript  of  bulk  a  book  in  ancient  times, 
BQch  as  patents,  grants,  articles,  covenants,  &c. 

^  It  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  use  of  humorous  and  its  cognates 
in  the  Poet's  time.  It  was  much  applied  to  freaky,  skittish  persons,  men  ad- 
dicted to  sudden  gusts  and  flaws.  Perhaps  our  word  crotchety  comes  as  near 
to  it  as  any  now  in  use.    See  page  152,  note  6.    Also  page  84,  note  22. 

28  A  frequent  name  of  a  female  hound. 

2*  »Ti8  a  woman's  fault  not  to  be  still. 

26  Instead  of  "  Not  mine,  in  good  sooih^"  the  old  copies  have  "  Not  you,  in 
good  900th.*^  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  White  change  you  into  yours^  and  Mr.  Lett- 
som  is  confident  it  should  be  /.  As  H'otspur  is  repeating  the  oathlets  of  his 
wife,  it  appears  that  mine  is  the  right  word  here. 

26  Fintburyj  being  then  open  walks  and  fields,  was  the  common  resort  of 
the  dtiz^is,  as  appears  from  many  old  plays. 
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Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath ;  and  leave  in  sooth, 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread, 
To  velvet-guards  ^  and  Sunday  citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

Jjody  P.  I  will  not  sing. 

£[ot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-breast-teach- 
er.^  An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  Til  away  within  these  two 
hours ;  and  so,  come  in  when  ye  will.  [jSbnV. 

Glen.  Come,  come.  Lord  Mortimer ;  you  are  as  slow, 
As  hot  Lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book's  drawn;  we'll  but  seal,  and  then 
To  horse  immediately. 

Mort,  With  all  my  heart.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  n.    London.    A  Room  in  the  Pcdaee. 
Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henry,  and  Lords. 

King,  Lords,  give  us  leave :  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  I 
Must  have  some  private  conference :  but  be  near  at  hand. 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. —     [^Exeunt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done. 
That,  in  His  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me ; 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadings.    Tell  me  else, 
Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires. 
Such  poor,  such  base,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts, 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 

As  thou  art  match'd  withal  and  grafted  to,  ' 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood,  I 

And  hold  tiieir  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

Prince.  So  please  your  Majesty,  I  would  I  could  ] 

Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse. 

As  well  as  I  am  doubtless  I  can  purge  I 

Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal :  S 

Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg,  | 

As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd  *" 

^  Velvet-giKtrdtf  or  trimmings  of  velvety  were  the  city  fkshion  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  I 

^  Tailors,  like  weavers,  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  vocal  skill.  I 

Percy  is  jocular  in  his  mode  of  persuading  his  wife  ti»  sing.    The  meaning 
is, "  to  Mfi^  is  to  put  yourself  upon  a  level  with  tailors  and  teachers  of  bkds.^ 
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(Wliich  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear) 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  news-mongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular, 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission.^  ^ 

King,  God  pardon  thee !  —  yet  let  me  wonder,  Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  Council  thou  hast  rudely  lost,^ 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  Court  and  princes  of  my  blood : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at ; 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  Thiz  u  he  : 
Others  would  say.  Where  f  which  is  Bolinghroke  f 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  ftom  Heaven, 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
liOud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  King. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at :  and  so  my  state. 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solenmity.' 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

1  The  confltruction  of  this  passag^e  is  somewhat  obscare:  "  Let  me  beg  so 
much  extenuation  that  upon  confutation  of  many  false  charges,  I  may  he  par- 
doned  some  that  are  irue.^*    Beproof  means  disproof. 

2  The  Poet  here  anticipates  an  event  that  took  place  several  yeai^  later. 
Holinshed,  having  just  spoken  of  the  Prince's  assault  on  the  Chief  Justice, 
adds,  **  The  king  after  expelled  him  out  of  his  privie  councell,  banisht  him 
the  court,  and  made  the  duke  of  Clarence,  his  yoonger  brother,  president  of 
councell  in  his  steed." 

8  That  is,,  such  solemnity  as  belongs  to  a  feast  Solemnity  was  often  used 
of  feasts  of  state;  much  in  the  sense  ot  dignity.  Macbeth  invites  Banqno  to 
^  a  solemn  supper,"  when  he  means  to  have  him  paurdered. 
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With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits,^ 

Soon  kindled  and  soon  bum'd ;  carded '  his  state. 

Mingled  his  royalty,  with  capering  fools ;  ^ 

Had  his  great  name  profaned-with  their  scorns ; 

And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 

Of  eveiy  beardless  vain  comparative ;  ^ 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 

Enfeoff 'd  himself  to  popularity:  ^ 

That,  being  daily  swsdlow'd  by  men's  eyes, 

They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  b  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes 

As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community,' 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 

Such  as  b  bent  on  sunUke  majesty 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes  ; 

But  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down, 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  asp^t 

As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries ; 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full. 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou ; 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege 

With  vile  participation :  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more ; 

^  Bavins  are  brush-tDOod,  or  small  fagot*  used  for  lighting  fires.  Thus,  in 
Lyiy's  Mother  Bombie^  1694 :  **  Bavins  will  have  their  flashes,  and  youth  their 
fancies,  the  one  as  soon  quenched  as  the  other  burnt." 

<  This  word  has  been  explained  in  divers  wa^^s.  Warburton  thought  it 
was  used  for  discard.  The  most  probable  meaning  of  the  word  is  shown  in 
Bacon's  Natural  History^  §  46:  **It  is  an  excellent  drink  for  a  consumption, 
to  be  drunk  either  alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer."  Likewise  in 
Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier:  **You  card  your  beer  (if  you  see 
your  quests  begin  to  get  drunk)  half  small,  half  strong."  Mp'  own  notion, 
then,  IS,  that  **  carded  his  state  "  means  the  same  as  the  following  clause,  the 
latter  being  explanatory  of  the  former.  Mr.  White  reads  "  discarded  state," 
which  seems  to  express  rather  too  much. 

0  The  first  auarto  reads  capring;  the  other  old  copies  read  carpinpy 
which  agrees  well  with  the  context.  **  A.caiping  momus"  and  "  a  carping 
fool "  were  common  phrases  in  the  Poet's  time.  But,  though  carping  agrees 
thus  with  the  context,  it  must  be  owned  that  capering  bears  a  sense  equally 
appropriate,  as  r^rring  to  the  dancing  sprigs  that  Richard  II.  dr^w  about 
him. 

7  That  is,  every  beardless,  vain  young  fellow  who  afij^ted  wit,  or  was 
a  dealer  in  comparisons.    See  page  257,  note  12. 

8  Gave  himself  up^  absolutely  and  entirely,  to  popularity.  To  enfeoff  is  a 
law  term,  signifying  to  give  or  grant  any  thing  to  another  in  fee  simple. 

0  Community  here  is  commonness. 
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Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do, 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

Prince.  I  shall  hereailer,  my  thrice-gracious  lord,  k 
Be  more  myself. 

King.  For  all  the  world, 

As  thou  art  to  this  h»ur,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now. 
Now,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  State  ^^ 
Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession : 
For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm ;  v^ 

Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou,^ 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on   . 
To  bloody  battles  and  to^brmsing  arms.  ^ 

What  never-dying  hgnpur  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas  1  whose  high  deeds, 
Wnose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms,  I 

Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, .  ^ 

And  military  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathii^  clothes, 
This  intuit  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas ;  ta'en  him  once, 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Percy,  Northumberland, 
Th'  Archbishop's  Grace  of  Yorl^  Douglas,  and  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,^  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  teU  these  news  to  thee  ? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 
Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ?  ^' 
Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear. 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen. 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 

"^  We  ^oald  now  write  in  the  state,  but  this  was  the  phraseology  of  the 
P6et*8  time.  So,  in  The  Winter' t  Tale:  '*  He  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely 
exercises  than  formerly." 

u  The  Poet  with  great  dramatic  propriety  approximates  the  ages  of  the 
Plrince  and  Hotspur,  for  the  better  kindling  of  a  noble  emulation  between 
them.  So  that  we  need  not  suppose  him  ignorant  that  Hotspur  was  about 
twenty  years  the  older. 

^  To  cd^ntulate  formerly  signified  to  make  articles  of  agreemenU 

"^  So,  in  ffamletf  Act  i.  scene  2 :  **  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in 
heaven  ere  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio.**  For  this  use  of  dear  see 
pAge  287,  note  6. 
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To  dog  his  heels,  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns, 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

Prince,  Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not  find  it  so : 
And  Grod  forgive  them  that  have  so  much  sway'd 
Your  Majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  I 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favour^*  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 
And  that  shall  be  tifie  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet. 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  hehn, 
'Would  diey  were  multitudes ;  and  qp  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  Ume  will  come. 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
T"  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up. 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  bis  time. 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart 
This,  in  the  name  of  Grod,  I  promise  here : 
The  which  if  I  perform,  and  do  survive, 
I  do  beseech  your  Majesty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands ;  ^ 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

King,  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this ! 
Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust  herein.  — 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  I  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 
Blunt,  So  is  the  business  thiEtt  I  come  to  speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word  ^ 
That  Douglas  and  the  English  rebels  met 

14  All  the  old  copies  have /aMnin.*  the  word  mcuk  asoertaiiis  that  tbe 
reference  is  to  his  face, 

'^  Bands  and  oonds  were  ased  indifferently  for  o6/i^alioiM.-^Foarth  l^e 
above,  all  the  old  copies  but  the  folio  read,  "  The  which  if  Ht  he  pleaa'd  I 
»haU  perform." 

1^  There  was  no  such  person  as  Lordlfortimtrof  Scotland;  but  there 
was  a  Scottish  Earl  of  March  and  an  English  Earl  of  March,  and  this  same- 
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Th'  eleventh  of  this  month  at  Shrewsbury : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  offered  foul  play  in  a  State. 

King.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to-day ; 
With  him  my  son,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  ^y^  days  old."  — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward ; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth :  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire ;  by  which  account, 
Our  business  valued,^*  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  BridgnorUi  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business :  let's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  [ExeurU. 

SCENB  HL     L&ndon.     Bastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Bocsr^S' 

Head  Tavern, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this  last 
action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why,  my  skin 
hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown :  I  am  withered 
like  an  old  apple-John.^  Well,  FU  repent,  and  that  suddenly, 
while  I  am  in  some  liking ;  ^  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly, 
and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent  An  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  the  inside,  of  a  diurch  is  made  of,  I  am  a 
pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horse*^  The  inside  of  a  church! 
Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

ness  of  title  probably  led  the  Poet  into  a  confusion  of  the  names.  The  Scot- 
tish Earl  of  March  was  George  Dunbar,  who  attaclied  himself  so  warmly  to 
the  Knglish  that  the  Parliament  petitioned  the  King  to  bestow  some  reward 
on  him.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  King  Henry  in  this  rebellion.  See 
page  276,  note  1.  ^ 

17  AdotrHsement  is  inieUigence^  or  informaUon. 

18  That  is,  an  estimate  being  made  of  the  business  to  be  done. 

1  The  apple- John  was  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  npple-jack  of  later 
times,  though  the  two  may  be  some  kin.  The  former  was  a  variety  of  the 
Apple,  which  is  said  to  have  kept  two  years.  Thus  described  by 'Philips: 
^^John-appUy  whose  withered  rind,  entrench'd  by  many  a  furrow,  aptly  rep- 
resents decrepid  age."  And  in  The  Second  Pari,  one  of  the  persons,  speak- 
ing of  Falstaff,  says,  "  The  Prince  once  set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him, 
and  told  him  there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns;  and,  putting  off  his  hat,  said, 
I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old,  withered  knights.'* 

3  The  sense  of  likinff  is  about  the  same  as  our  phrase  ^ood  keeping. 
Thus,  in  the  Praver-Book,  Psalm  xcii  :  "  Such  as  are  planted  m  the  House 
of  the  Lord  shall  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  their  age,  and  shall  be  fat  and 
xoell-likingy  The  English  Psalter  is  much  older  than  the  version  of  1611, 
which  renders  the  same  passage  *'  fat  and  fioui-ishing.^'* 

•  That  Falstaff  was  unlike  a  brewer* s  horse  may  be  gathered  from  a 
conundrum  in  The  DeviCs  Cabinet  Opened:  "  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  drunkard  and  a  brewer* t  hm^se  t —  Because  one  carries  all  his  liquor  on  his 
back,  and  the  other  in  his  belly.** 

20 
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Bard,  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long. 

FaL  Why,  there  is  it  Come,  sing  me  a  song ;  make  me 
merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ; 
virtuous  enough;  swore  little;  dic'd  not  above  seven  times  a 
week;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed — three  or  four  times; 
lived  well,  and  in  good  compass :  and  now  I  live  out  of  all 
order,  out  of  all  compass. 

Bard,  Why,  you  are  so  fet,  Sir  John,  that  you  must  needs 
be  out  of  all  compass;  out  of  all  reasonable  compass,  Sir 
John. 

FaL  Do  thou  amend  thy  &ce,  and  I'll  amend  my  life. 
Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop, — 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee:  thou  art  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  fece  does  you  no  harm. 

FaL  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many 
a  man  doth  of  a  death's-head,  or  a  memento  mori :  I  never 
see  thy  face,  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived 
in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If 
thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy 
face:  my  oath  should  be,  B^  this  fir e,  tha£s  God^s  angel :^ 
but  thou  art  altogeUier  given  over,  and  wert  indeed,  but  for 
the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When  thou 
rann'st  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did 
not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatutts,  or  a  ball  of  wild- 
fire, there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual 
triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light !  Thou  hast  saved  me  a 
thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the 
night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern :  *  but  the  sack  that  thou  hast 
drunk  me  would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap  ^  at  the" 
dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  maintaln'd  diat  sala- 
mander of  yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years : 
God  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'Sblood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  [stomach !] 

Fal.  God-a-mercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heartr 
bum'd.  — 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  danle  Partlett  the  hen !  have  you  inquir'd  yet  who 
pick'd  my  pocket  ? 

*  So  in  all  the  quartos:  the  folio  omits  the  words,  " that's  God*8  angel.**  v^ 

The  allusion  is,  apparently,  to  Ea^odus  iii.  2 :  "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  i 

appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush;  *'  &c.  \ 

s  Candles  and  lanterns  to  let  were  then  cried  about  London,  the  streets 
not  being  then  lighted. 

8  Cneap  is  the  past  participle  of  cypan,  Sax.,  to  traffic,  to  bargain,  to  buy 
and  sell.  Good  cheap  was  therefore  a  good  bargain.  Our  ancestors  osed 
good  cheap  and  better  cheap  as  we  now  use  che<y9  and  cheaper. 
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Host,  Why,  Sir  Jolm !  what  do  you  think,  Sir  John  ?  Do 
you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  ?  I  have  search'd,  I 
have  inquired,  so  has  my  husband,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy, 
servant  by  servant :  the  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  k>st  in  my 
house  before. 

Fed.  You  lie.  Hostess :  Bardolph  was  shav'd  and  lost  many 
a  hair ;  and  I'll  be  sworn  my  pocket  was  pick'd.  Go  to,  you 
are  a  woman ;  go. 

Host.  Who  I?  No;  I  defy  thee:  God's  light!  I  was 
never  call'd  so  in  mine  own  house  before. 

Fed.  Go  to ;  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No  Sir  John;  you  do  not  know  me.  Sir  John:  I 
know  you.  Sir  John :  you  owe  me  money,  Sir  John,  and  now 
you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  .1  bought  you  a 
dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fed.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas : '  I  have  given  them  away  to 
bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them.* 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of  eight  shil- 
lings an  ell.*  You  owe  money  here  besides.  Sir  John,  for 
your  diet  and  by-drinkings,^®  and  money  lent  you,  four-and- 
twenty  pound. 

Fed.  He  had  his  part  of  it:  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fed.  How!  poor?  look  upon  his  fcice:  What  Call  you 
rich  ?  let  thehi  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks.  I'll 
not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  " 
shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  have  my 
pocket  pick'd  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's 
worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu!  I  have  heard  the  Prince  tell  him,  I  know 
not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fed.  How !  the  Prince  is  a  Jaic^,  a  sneak-cup :  ^*  'Sblood ! 
an  he  were  here,  I  woidd  cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would 
say  80.  — 

7  Dowlas  18  said  to  be  from  JDowUns^  the  name  of  a  town  in  France, 
where  a  kind  of  coarse  linen  cloth  was  made. 

8  Bolters  were  sievis,  used  for  sifting  or  bolting  meal. 

*  JSight  shillings  an  ell^  for  Holland  linen,  appears  a  high  price  for  the 
time;  bnthear  Stubbs  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses:  **In  so  mucn  as  I  have 
heard  of  shirtes  that  have  cost  some  ten  shillinges,  some  twentie,  some  for- 
tie,  some  five  pound,  some  twentie  nobles,  and  (whiche  is  horrible  to  lieare) 
some  ten  pound  a  peece;  yea  the  meanest  shirte  that  commonly  is  wome  of 
any  doth  cost  a  crowne  or  a  noble  at  the  least;  and  yet  that  is  scarsely 
thoiu^ht  fine  enough  for  the  simplest  person.** 

^  Bv-drinJdngs  are  drinkings  between  meals. 

U  Yimnker  is  here  used  for  a  novice,  a  dupe,  or  a  person  thoughtless 
through  inexperience ;  something  like  our  greenhorn, 

^  Mr.  Dyce  says,  "  snedh-cup  is  plainly  one  who  sneaks  from  his  cup;  '* 
that  is,  dodges  the  liquor. 


^ 
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MUer  Prince  Henbt  and  Pointz,  marching.     Falstapp 
meets  the  Prince^  playing  on  his  Truncheon  like  a  Fife. 

• 
How  now,  lad !  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  V  fiuth  ?  must  we  all 
march? 

BarcL  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion. 

Host.  My  Lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

Prince.  What  say'st  thou,  Mistress  Quickly  ?  How  does 
thy  husband  ?     I  love  him  well ;  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Host.  GkK>d  my  lord,  hear  me. 

PaL  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

Prince.  What  say'st  thou,  Jack  ? 

PaL  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here  behind  the  arras, 
and  had  my  pocket  pick'd. 

Prince.  What  didst  thou  lose,  Jack  ? 

Pal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four  bonds  of 
forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's. 

Prince.  A  trifle ;  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  tuid  I  said  I  heard  your 
Grace  say  so :  And,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of  you, 
like  a  foul-mouth'd  man  as  he  is ;  and  said  he  would  cudgel 
you. 

Prince.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  fEuth,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me 
else. 

FaL  There's  no  more  iaith  in  thee  than  in  a  stew'd  prune ; 
nor  no  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn  fox  ;^  and  for 
womanhood.  Maid  Marian  ^^  may  be  the  Deputy's  wife  of  the 
Ward  to  thee.     Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Host.  Say,  what  thing  ?  wl^t  thing  ?  I  am  an  honest  man's 
wife ;  and,  setting  tby  knightEood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave  to 
call  me  so. 

Pal  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast  to  say 
otherwise. 

Host.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave,  thou  ? 

FaL  What  beast !  why,  an  otter. 

Prince.  An  otter.  Sir  John!  why  an  otter? 

FaL  Why,  she's  neither  fish  nor  fiesh ;  a  man  knows  not 
where  to  have  her. 

IS  A  drawn  fox  is  a  hunitdfox^  a  fox  drawn  from  his  cover,  whose  cun- 
ning in  doubling  and  deceiving  the  hounds  makes  the  simile  perfectly  appro- 
priate. 

^^  Maid  Marian  was  the  inward  partner  of  Robin  Hood,  who,  in  the 
words  of  Drayton,  **  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian,  was  ever  con- 
stant known."  As  this  famous  couple  afterwards  became  leading  characters 
in  the  morris  dance,  and  as  Marian's  part  was  generally  sustained  by  a  man 
in  woman's  clothing,  the  name  grew  to  be  proverbial  for  a  mannish  woman. 
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S69t,  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so :  thou  or  anj 
man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave,  thou  I 

Prince.  Thou  say'st  true,  Hostess ;  and  he  slanders  thee 
most  grossly. 

Host,  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  this  other  day  you 
ought  him  a  thousand  pound.^^ 

Prince.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

Fed.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million :  thy  love  is  worth 
a  million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  call'd  you  Jack,  and  said  he  would 
cudgel  you. 

FaL  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

FaL  Yea,  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

Prince.  I  say  'tis  copper :  dar'st  thou  be  as  good  as  thy 
word  now  ? 

FaL  Why,  Hal,  thou  know'st,  as  thou  art  but  man,  I  dare ; 
but  as  thou  art  Prince,  I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the 
lion's  whelp. 

Prince.  And  why  not  as  the  lion^ 

FaL  The  King  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion :  Dost 
thou  think  FU  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  &ther  ?  nay,  an  I  do,  I 
pray  God  my  girdle  break.^* 

Prince.  Sirrah,  there's  no  roOm  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty, 
in  this  bosom  of  thine.  Charge  an  honest  woman  with  pick- 
ing thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  impud^it,  emboss'd  rascal,"  if 
there  were  any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavem-reckonings,  and 
one  poor  pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long- 
winded, —  if  thy  pocket  were  enrich'd  with  any  otiber  injuries 
but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet  you  will  stand  to  it ;  you 
will  not  pocket  up  wrong.    Art  thou  not  asham'd  I 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  know'st,  in  the  state  of 
innoceney  Adam  feU ;  smd  what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do 


^  Ought  and  owed  are  bnt  different  forms  of  the  same- word. 


the  bond  of  khigs,  and  girdeth  their  loins  with  a  ^rdle."  And  haUih  xi. 
6:  **  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the 
girdle  of  his  reins.**  See^  also,  Iwiah  xxii.  21.  Accordin^y  there  was  an 
old  proverb, — **  ungirt,  unblest.**  So  that  Falstaff 's  meanmg  is,  —  '*  May  I 
in  my  old  age  cease  to  be  reverenced,  if  I  be  guilty  of  such  a  misplacement 
of  reverwice.** 

17  Embou''dj  in  this  place,  has  commonly  been  explained  as  a  hunting 
term ;  deer  and  some  other  animals  being  s&id  to  be  embossed  when  so  hard- 
pressed  and  heated  as  to  foam  at  the  mouth.  The  word  was  indeed  often  so 
used,  but  can  hardly  apply  to  Sir  John  in  that  sense.  It  was  also  used  of 
certain  sores*  such  as  ooils  and  carbuncleS|  when  grown  to  a  head.  In  this 
sense  it  mi^t  i^tly  refer  to  Falstaff 'a  plumpness  and  rotundity^  of  person. 
See  page  50,  note  9. 
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in  the  days  of  yillainy  ?  Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than 
another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty.  You  confess,  then, 
you  pick'd  my  pocket? 

Prince,  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

FaL  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee:  Go,  make  ready  brei^&st; 
love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  dierish  thy  guests ; 
thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason :  thou  seest  I 
am  pacified.  —  Still  ?  —  Nay,  pr'ythee,  be  gone. — \_Exit  Host.'] 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  Court :  for  the  robbery,  lad,  — 
how  is  that  answered  ? 

Prince,  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good  angel  to  thee. 
The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

FaL  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back;  'tb  a  double 
labour. 

Prince.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and  may  do  any 
thins. 

FaL  Rob  me  the  Exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  doesti  and 
do  it  with  unwash'd  hands  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

Prince.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge  of  Foot. 

FaL  I  would  it  had  been  of  Horse.  Where  shall  I  find  one 
that  can  steal  well  ?  O,  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two- 
and-twenty,  or  thereabouts!  I  am  heinously  unprovided. 
Well,  God  be  thanked  for  the^e  rebels !  they  offend  none  but 
the  virtuous :  I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

Prince.  Bardolph, — 

Bard.  My  lord? 

Prince,  Go  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  my 
brother  John;  this  to  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland.  —  [JSctV 
Bard.]  Gro,  Pointz,  to  horse,  to  horse !  for  thou  and  I  have 
thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner-time. —  [Exit  Pointz.] 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon :  there  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge ;  and  there 
receive  money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high, 
And  either  they  or  we  must  lower  lie.  [Mdt  Prince. 

FaL  Rare  words  I  brave  world !  —  Hostess,  my  breakfast ; 
come. — 
O,  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum  I  [Exit. 


ACT  rV.    Scene  I.     The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  DouaLAS. 

JBbt,  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot  I  if  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery, 
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Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  ^  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  Heaven,  I  cannot  flatter ;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself: 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug,  Thou  art  the  king,  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot  Do  so,  au  i  'tis  well.  — 

JEnter  a  Messenger,  vrixh  Letters, 

What  letters  hast  thou  there  ?  —  I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father. 

Hot.  Letters  from  him !  why  comes  he  not  himself? 

Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord ;  he's  grievous  sick. 

Hot.  'Zounds !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?     Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord, 
Wor.  I  pr'y thee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth ; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians.^  * 

Wor.  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whole 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited : 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot  Sick  now !  droop  now !  this  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise ; 
*Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  writes  me  here,  that  inward  sickness  — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  removed,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  Ijold  advertisement. 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on, 
To  see  how  Fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us : 
For,  as  he  writ.es,  there  is  no  quailing  now, 
Because  the  King  is  certainly  possess'd  * 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it  ? 

1  The  conjunctions  as  and  thctt  were  used  interchangeably  in  the  Poet*8 
time. 

3  This  usj^  oi  fear  was  not  uncommon.  The  Poet  has  it  several  times. 
See  page  149,  note  1. 

V  Poisess'd  for  informed;  a  Arequent  usage.    See  page  110,  note  7. 
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War,  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  as* 

Hot  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp*d  offi^ 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not :  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it.     Were  it  good 
To  set  the  ^xact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good ;  for  therein  should  we  read^ 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope, 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug,  'Faith,  and  so  we  should ; 

Where  *  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion ; 
And  we  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in : 
A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this.* 

Hot  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  Devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhood  of  our  affairs.^ 

Wor.  But  yet  I  would  your  hiher  had  been  hero. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  * 
Brooks  no  division :  it  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 

That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike  , 

Of  o\jr  proceedings,  kept  the  Earl  from  lience. 
And  think  how  such  an  apprehension  ] 

May  turn  the  tide  of  feaiful  Action,  ^ 

And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause : 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side  • 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrament. 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 
This  absence  of  your  Other's  draws  a  curtain, 

^  Shakespeare  often  constructs  his  lanj^nage  upon  very  subtle  analogies. 
To  read,  as  here  used,  is,  primarily,  to  kam,  and  so  to  exhauti  —  List,  in  the 
sense  of  edge  or  border,  was  quite  common;  the  list  being  the  edge  of  the 
cloth. 

&  Where  was  often  used  in  the  Poet's  time  for  toheretu.  It  occurs  thus 
in  Holinshed  continually. 

6  Retirement  is  used  with  the  same  meaning  as  reoerMcm,  just  before | 
something  to  fall  back  upon. 

1   I  he  youth,  immntunty  of  our  affairs^ 

8  'Hfdr  was  ancientlv^ised  metaphorlcallj'  for  complexion,  or  chnrackir. 
Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  f'letcher's  Nice  VnUmr;  **  A  I  idy  of  inv  hair  cannot 
want  nitviiig."  And  in  an  old  maniiscnpt  play  entitled  Sir  Thomas  Moore: 
**  A  fellow  of  vour  kaire  U  very  fitt  to  be  a  secretaries  (i»l lower.'* 

9  The  offering  side  is  the  amaiUng  side.  —  l^oqp,  t¥ro  lines  below,  is  the 
•ame  as  <(N|^lo/a.     ' 
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That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  o£^° 

Hot  Ton  strain  too  &r. 

I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use : 
It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion,^ 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  Earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think, 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help 
We  shall  o'ertum  it  topsy-turvy  down.  — 
Yet  all  goes  well ;  yet  aU  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot  My  cousin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  soui. 

Ver.  "Praj  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  Prince  John. 

Hot  No  harm :  what  more  ?  • 

Ver.  And  further,  I  have  leam'd 

The  King  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily, 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Ifot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.    Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales,^ 
And  his  comrddes,  that  daff  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ?  *• 

Ver,  All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms ; 

All  plum'd  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; " 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  Sun  at  Midsummer ; 

^  Fear  is  here  agam  used  for  danger,  the  thing  feared.  See  page  268, 
note  9. 

U  Opinion  is  fame,  r^mtation,  in  old  English*  as  in  Latin. 

^  Stowe  says  of  the  Prince:  "He  was  passing  swift  in  running,  inso- 
much that  hOf  with  two  other  of  his  lords,  without  hounds,  bow,  or  other 
engine,  would  take  a  wilde  bucke«  or  doe,  in  a  large  parke." 

i>  Daff  is  the  same  as  doff,  do  off.  Here  it  bears  the  sense  of  ihrow  or 
toss. 

^*  Estridge  is  the  old  form  of  ostrich.  The  ostrich's  plumage  might  natu- 
rally occur  to  the  Poet,  from  its  being  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of  Walok 
—  To  bate  is  a  term  in  falcony  for  the  flapping  or  fluttering  of  the  wings  in 
order  to  dry  the  feathers  after  bathing.  ~  All  the  old  copies  have  "  that  with 
the  wind,'*  instead  of  **  that  toing  the  wind."  With  a  different  punctuation, 
certain  editors  have  managed  to  extract  something  like  sense  from  that  read- 
ing: but  it  goes  hard;  and  I  think  there  needs  no  scruple  about  accepting 
Bowe*B  emendation. 
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Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry  —  with  his  beaver  on," 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd  — 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds/ 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

HoU  No  more,  no  more !  worse  than  the  Sun  in  March, 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them  come ; 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  fij:^-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh, 
And  yet  not  ours. — Come,  let  me  taste  my  horse," 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse.  — 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come! 

Ver,  There  is  more  news : 

I  leam'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot.  What  may  the  King's  whole  battle  reach  unto  ? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 

HoU  Forty  let  it  be : 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away, 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily : " 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily.  ,  * 

Doug,  Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one-half  year.         [^JSxeunt 

^  The  beaver  of  a  helmet  was  a  movable  piece,  which  lifted  vl^  or  down 
to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink  or  to  take  breath  more  freely. 

^^  So  in  the  first  two  quartos:  the  other  old  copies  have  take.  Taste  was 
often  used  for  try.    See  page  211,  note  18. 

"  All  the  old  copies  have  "  take  a  muster."  Many  modem  editions  read 
"  make  a  muster/'  which  gives  a  wrong  sense.  To  make  a  muster  is  to  as- 
semble troops;  to  take  a  muster  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  troops  assem- 
bled; as  we  speak  of  ^*  taking  a  census."  And  this  is  what  Hotspur  proposes 
to  do. 
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Scene  II.     A  PuUic  Road  near  GoverUry. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Babdolph. 

FciL  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventiy :  fill  me  a  bottle 
of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march  through ;  we'll  to  Sutton- 
Cop-hill  to-night 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  Captain  ? 

FaL  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard  This  bottle  makes  an  angel.^ 

FdL  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if  it  make 
twenty,  take  them  all;  Fll  answer  the  coinage.  Bid  my 
lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard,  I  will.  Captain :  farewell.  \_Exit 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  sous'd 
gurnet.^  I  have  misus'd  the  Bang's  press  danmably.'  I  have 
got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred 
and  odd  pounds.  I  press'd  me  none  but  good  householders, 
yeomen's  sons ;  inquir'd  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 
had  been  ask'd  twice  on  the  banns ;  ^  such  a  commodity  of 
warm  slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  Devil  as  a  drum ;  such 
aa  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck,  fowl  or  a 
hurt  wild-duck.  I  press'd  me  none  but  such  toasts-and-butter,* 
with  hearts  in  their  [bodies]  no  bigger  than  pins'-heads,  and 
they  have  bought  out  their  services ;  and  now  my  whole 
charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen 
of  companies,  slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted 
doth,  where  Uie  glutton's  dogs  lick  his  sores ;  *  and  such  as, 

1  This  angel  was  a  gold  coin,  which  seems  to  have  borne  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  English  currency  in  Shakespeare^s  time,  as  the  sovereign  does 
now.  See  page  128,  note  5.  —  When  Falstaff  says  "  Lay  out,  lay  out,"  he 
probably^  hands  Bardolph  the  bottle,  —  a  piece  oif  plate,  perhaps,'which  he 
nas  obtained  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  reckons  upon  getting  his  soldiers 
supplied  with  linen  for  their  shirtless  backs. 

3  The  gurnet  or  gurnard,  was  a  fish  of  the  piper  kind.  It  was  probably 
deemed  a  vulgar  dish  when  soused  or  pickled,  hence  soused  gurnet  was  a 
common  term  of  reproach. 

8  That  is,  misused  the  1Bling*8  commission  for  impressing  men  into  the 
military  service.  The  Kiti^^s  press,  in  old  times,  was  just  about  equivalent 
to  what  we  have  known  as  Untie  Sam's  di*aughL 

^  To  ask  upon  the  banns,  to  ask  the  banns,  and  to  publish  the  banns, 
are  all  phrases  of  the  same  import.  The  law,  I  believe,  req^uired  that  parties 
intending  marriage  should  have  the  banns  asked  three  times,  in  as  many 
weeks,  before  the  ceremony  could  take  place.  So  that  when  the  banns  had 
been  asked  twice,  the  '* joyful  day  "  was  pretty  near. 

s  Thus  in  Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary^  1617 :  "  Londoners,  and  all  within 
the  sound  of  Bow  bell,  are  in  reproach  called  cockneys,  and  eaUr$  of  buttered 
toasts^  And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  WU  without  Money:  "  They  love 
young  ioa^  and  butter^  Bow-bell  suckers." 

*  The  painted  cloth  here  spoken  of  is  the  tapestry  with  which  the  walls 
of  rooms  used  to  be  lined,  and  on  which  it  was  customary  to  have  short  sen- 
tences inscribed,  and  certain  incidents  of  Scripture  depicted,  so  as  to  combine 
ornament  and  instruction.    See  page  62,  note  81. 
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indeed,  were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serving-men, 
younger  sons  to  younger  brolliers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ost- 
lers trade-fallen;  the  cankM  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace ;  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  iac'd 
ancient :  ^  and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that 
have  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would  think  that  I 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd  prodigals  lately  come  &om 
swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow 
met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gib- 
bets, and  press'd  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such 
scare-crows.  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them, 
that's  fiat:  —  nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  the  most  of 
them  out  of  prison.  There's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my 
company ;  and  the  half-shirt  is  two  napkins  tack'd,  together 
and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without 
sleeves ;  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host 
at  St.  Albans,  or  the  red-nose  inn-keeper  of  Daventry.  But 
that's  all  one;  theyll  find  linen  enough  on  every. hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

Prince.  How  now,  blown  Jack !  how  now,  quilt ! ' 

FaL  What,  Hal !  How  now,  mad  wag !'  what  a  devil  dost 
thou  in  Warwickshire  ?  —  My  good  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  cry  you  mercy  :  •  I  thought  your  Honour  had  already  been 
at  Shrewsbury. 

West  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I  were 
there,  and  you  too ;  but  my  powers  are  there  already.  The 
King,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all :  we  must  away  all,  to- 
night. 

FaL  Tut,  never  fear  me;  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to 
steal  cream. 

Prince,  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy  theft  hath 
already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me,  Jack,  whose  fellows 
are  these  that  come  after  ? 

FaL  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

Prince.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

FaL  Tut,  tut!  good  enough  to  toss;"  food  for  powder, 
food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  better:  tush, 
man !  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

7  Ancient  Is  an  old  corruption  of  tndgn^  and  was  used  both  for  the  gUmd' 
ard  and  the  bearer  of  it.    Falstaff  here  means  an  old  patched  flag. 

8  Bhum  and  qvilt  both  have  reference  to  Falstaff's  plumpness;  only  the 
one  supposes,  him  to  be  plump  with  wind,  the  other,  with  cotton. 

•  "I  cry*yo»*  mercy  "  is,  T  ask  your  pardon.    Falstaff  is  pretending  not 
to  have  recognized  his  lordship  at  first,  and  so  makes  an  apology. 
^  Good  enough  to  toss  upon  pikes;  a  war  phrase  of  the  time. 
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West  Ay,  but,  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are  exceeding  poor 
and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where  they  had 
that ;  and  for-  their  bareness,  I  am  sure  they  never  learned 
that  of  me. 

Prince.  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three  fingers  on 
the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste :  Percy  is  already  in 
the  field. 

FaL  What,  is  the  King  encamp'd? 

West  He  is.  Sir  John :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too  long. 

FaL  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast, 
Fits,  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keeii  guest.  [^JSxeunt, 

» 
Scene  in.     27ie  Rebel  Camp,  imot  Shrewsbury, . 
Enter  Hotspxjr,  Worcester,  Douglas,  <md  Vernon. 

Hot.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night 

War.  *        It  may  not  be. 

Dov^.  You  give  him,  then,  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so ?  looks  he  not  for  supply? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.  GkK)d  cousin,  be  advis'd ;  stir  not  to-night 

Ver,  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well : 

You  spieak  iit  out  of  fear  and  cold  heart 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life,  — 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,  — 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives : 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Ikmg.  Yea,  or  to-oight 

Ver.  Content 

Hot.  To-night,  say  L 

Ver,  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be.    I  wonder  much. 
Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are, 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  Certain  Horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  imcle  Worcester's  Horse  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull^ 
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That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot,  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated  and  brought  low : 
The  better  part  of  ours  is  ftdl  of  rest. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  King  exceedeth  ours : 
For  €rod's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[2%c  Trumpet  sounds  a  Parley, 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Munt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  Elng, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 

Bot  Welcome,  Sir  Walter  Blunt;  and  'would  to  Qod 
You  were  of  our  determination  1 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality,^ 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  And  God  defend  but  stiU  I  should  stand  so, 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit  and  true  rule. 
You  stand  against  anointed  Majesty. 
But,  to  my  charge :  The  King  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ;  *  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty.    If  that  the  King 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and  with  all  speed 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest. 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself  and  these 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion.' 

Bot.  The  King  is  kind;  and  well  we  know  the  King 
Kjiows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father  and  my  uncle  and  myself 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears ; 
And — when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong, 

^  The  Poet  in  several  instances  nses  quality  in  the  classical  sense  of  hindy 
nature^  or  condition.  So  in  The  Tempest  i.  2 :  "  To  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel  and  nil  his  ^ality.  —  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  tbe  meaning  or  envy 
here.  Taken  in  its  present  sense,  it  will  hardly  cohere  with  the  logic  im- 
plied in  because.  In  Shakespeare^  the  more  common  meaning  of  envy  (sub- 
stantive) is  malice  or  hatred.  Probably  the  verb  is  here  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  hate ;  as,  in  theological  and  political  strifes,  the  very  worth  of  those  who 
are  not  on  our  side  generally  makes  us  hate  them  the  more ;  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  makes  us  di>^parage  their  good  name. 

*  Griefs  for  grievances ;  the  effect  for  the  cause. 

*  The  Poet  commonly  nses  suggestion  in  the  sense  of  tea^Haiion  or  tiifti- 
gation. 
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Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 

A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home  — 

My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  Ae  shore : 

And  —  when  he  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God, 

He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 

To  sue  his  livery  and  beg  his  peace,* 

With  tears  of  innocence  and  terms  of  zeal  — 

My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd, 

Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  too. 

Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 

PerceiVd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 

The  more  and  less  ^  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 

Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages ; 

Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 

Liaid  gifts  before  him,  profPer'd  him  their  oaths, 

Grave  him  their  heirs  as  pages,  followed  him 

Even  at  the  heels  in  golden  multitudes. 

He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself* 

Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 

Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 

Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg ; 

And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 

Some  certain  edicts  and  some  strait  decrees 

That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth ; 

Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 

Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and  by  this  face. 

This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 

The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for : 

Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 

Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  King 

^  To  sue  Qne*8  livery  and  to  beg  one's  peace  are  old  law  terms,  and  are 
here  nsed  with  strict  propriety.  On  the  death  of  a  person  who  held  by  the 
tenure  of  kniffht's  servicCf  his  heir,  if  under  age,  became  a  ward  of  the  king's ; 
but,  if  of  a$;e,  ne  had  a  right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  oust^"  /emotn,  that  the  king's 
hand  might  be  taken  off,  and  the  land  delivered  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  offered  his  homage,  that  bein^  the  condition  of  his  tenure ;  whicli  was  to 
beg  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  lands.  When  Bolingbroke  was  in  exile, 
his  father  having  died,  the  king  denied  him  this  right,  and  seized^  the  lands 
to  his  own  use.  In  Kuig  Richard  II.  Act  ii.  scene  1,  we  have  the  Duke  of 
York  remonstrating  with  the  ill-starred  Richard  against  that  lawless  pro- 
ceeding, thus: 

t 

"  If  3'ou  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters- patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage. 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head." 

•  The  great  and  small. 

•  That  is,  saw  what  greatness  was  within  his  reach ;  or,  knew  how  great 
he  might  be,  if  be  would. 
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In  depntation  left  behind  him  here, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  vrarJ 

Blunt.  Tut !  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot  Then,  to  the  point : 
In  short  time  after,  he  depos'd  the  King ; 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  tasked  the  whole  State :  * 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag'd  in  Wales,* 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited; 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rat^  my  unde  &om  the  Coimcil-board ; 
In  rage  dismiss'd  my  Either  &om  the  Court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,, committed  wrong  on  wrong; 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  now  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Munt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  King  ? 

Hot.  Not  so.  Sir  Walter :  we'll  withdraw  awhile. 
Go  to  the  King ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  m  the  mormng  early  shall  my  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes :  and  so,  fareweU. 

Munt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grsuce  and  love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Munt,  'Pray  God  you  do.     [^Exeunt 

Scene  TV.     TorL    A  room  in  the  Archbishop's  House. 

Miter  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Sir  Michael. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  Sir  Michael ;  bear  this  sealed  brief* 
With  winged  haste  to  the  Lord  Marshal ;  ^ 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

7  Commanding  m  person  in  the  Irish  war.         ' 

8  Tasked  is  here  used  for  taxed.  The  usage,  though  common,  was  not 
strictly  correct;  a  tcuh  being  more  properly  a  tribute  or  subsidy.  Thus 
Philips,  in  his  World  of  Words :  *'  Tasde  is  an  old  British  word,  signifying 
tribute^  from  whence  haply  cometh  our  word  task,  which  is  a  duty  or  labour 
imposed  upon  any  one." 

0  To  be  engaged  is  to  be  pledged  as  a  hostage.  So  in  Act  v.  scene  2 : 
"  And  Westmoreland  that  was  engaged  did  bear  it."    See  page  265,  note  14. 

1  A  brief  is  any  short  writing,  as  a  /etter; 

3  The  office  of  Lord-marshal  was  hereditaiy  in  the  Mowbray  family. 
The  present  Lord-marshal  was  Thomas  Mowbray. 
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Mich  My  good  lord,  I  gaess  their  tenour. 

Arch.  Like  enough  you  do. 
To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  'bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  King,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power. 
Meets  with  Lord  Harry :  and  I  fear.  Sir  Michael,  — 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion. 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower*s  absence  thence. 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too,* 
And  comes  not  in,  o'erruled  by  prophecies,  — 
I  fear  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  King. 

Mich,  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear : 
There  's  Douglas  and  Lord  Mortimer. 

Arch,  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there.   • 

Mich.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  Lord  Harry  Percy, 
And  there 's  my  Lord  of  Worcester ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is ;  but  yet  the  King  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  sjl  the  land  together : 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  corrivals  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Mich.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well  oppos'd. 

ArcJu  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear ; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  Sir  Michael,  speed : 
For,  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  King 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us, 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy ; 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him : 
Therefore  make  haste.     I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so,  £u>eweU,  Sir  Michael.  [Exeuni. 


Act  V.     Scene  L     The  Exn^s  Gamp  near  Shrewsbur^i, 

Mnter  the  King,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

King.  How  bloodily  the  Sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yond  bosky  hill !  ^  the  day  looks  pale 

*  A  ttrehgth  on  which  we  reckoned ;  a  help  of  which  we  nuule  account. 
1  Bo^  is  UH)ody,  bushy.    So  in  Milton's  G>mu$: 

21 
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At  his  distemperatare. 

Prince.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And  hy  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
ForeteUs  a  tempest  and  a  Mustering  day. 

King.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathize  ; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win.  — 

TVumpet.    Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

How  now,  my  Lord  of  Worcester !  'tis  not  well 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet     You  have  deceiv'd  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel :  * 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to't  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again  ' 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times? 

Wor.  Hear  me,  my  liege : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours;*  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

King,  You  have  not  sought  it !  how  comes  it  then  ? 

FaL  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  foimd  it 

Prince,  Peace,  chewet,  peace !  *       • 

Wor,  It  pleas'd  your  Majesty  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  fevour  from  myself  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 

'*  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
Andevery  botky  bourn  from  side  to  side/' 

s  The  King  was  at  this  time  but  thirty-six  years  old.  But  in  his  devel- 
opment of  historical  characters  Shakespeare  had  little  regard  to  dates,  so  *ho 
could  bring  the  substance  of  historic  truth  within  the  conditions  of  dramatic 
effect;  and  he  here  anticipates  several  years  in  the  King's  life,  that  he  may 
make  Prince  Henry  of  a  proper  age  for  his  heroic  manhood  to  display  itself. 

8  Obedient  orb  is  orbU  of  o6ecnence.  The  Poet  sevend  times  has  vrb  for 
orbit. 

4  Howrt  is  here  a  dissyllable. 

6  The  meaning  of  chewet  is  thus  explained  from  Bacon's  Natural  Bit- 

tory:  »» As  for  chuets,  which  are  likewise  minced  meat,  instead  of  butter  and 

tlv^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  moisten  them  partly  with  cream,  or  almond  and  pistachio 
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For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 

In  Richard's  time,  and  posted  day  and  night 

To  meet  you  on  the  way  and  kiss  your  hand, 

When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 

Nothing  so  strong  and  fortimate  as  I. 

It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 

That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 

The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  us, 

And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 

That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  State, 

Nor  claim  no  tother  than  your  new-fall'n  rights 

The  seat  of  Gaimt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster : 

To  this  we  swore  our  aid.     But  in  short  space 

It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head ; 

And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you,  — 

What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  King^ 

What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time. 

The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne, 

And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  King 

So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 

That  aJl  in  England  did  repute  him  dead ;  — 

And  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  giipe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster; 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,' 

Useth  the  sparrow ;  did  oppress  our  nest ; 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight 

For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety-sake,  to  fly 

^  Shakespeare  has  here  given  ns  a  piece  of  natural  history,  and  his  gift 
is  the  more  curious,  in  that  it  was  apparently  drawn  fresh  from  his  own  oh- 
servation.  The  cuckoo  has  an  ungentle  habit  of  laying  her  eggs  in  the 
hedge-sparrow*s  nest,  and  leaving  them  there  to  be  hatched  by  the  owner. 
The  cuckoo  chickens  are  then  cherished,  fed,  and  cared  for  by  the  sparrow 
as  her  own  children,  until  they  grow  so  large  as  to  "oppress  her  nest,"  and 
become  so  greedy  and  voracious  as  to  frighten  and  finally  drive  away  their 
feeder  from  her  own  home.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  affirmed  of  the 
cuckoo  and  titlark  in  Holland's  Pliny ^  which  first  came  out  in  1601,  some 
years  after  this  play  was  written:  "  The  Titling^  therefore,  that  sitteth,  being 
thus  deceived,  natcheth  the  egge,  and  bringeth  up  the  chicke  of  another 
birde; — and  this  she  doth  so  long,  nntiU  the  young  cuckowj  being  once  fledge 
and  readie  to  flie  abroad,  is  so  bold  as  to  seize  upon  the  old  titung,  and  eat 
her  up  that  hatched  her."  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
notice  how  the  hedge-sparrow  was  wont  to  be  treated  by  that  naughty  bird. 
Perhaps  it  should  he  remarked,  that  gtUl  is  here  used  in  an  active  sense,  tor 
the  gulUr^  not  for  the  gulled ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  another  word,  from  the 
Latin  guto^  a  glutton,  or  gourmand. 
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Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forg*d  against  yourself 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faath  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 

King,  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulate,'' 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation: 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause-; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

Prince.  In  both  our  armies  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  iJtM  encounter, 
K  once  they  join  in  trial.    Tell  your  nephew 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  By  my  hopes,— 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head,^  — 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant  or  more  valaint-young, 
More  daring  or  more  bold,  is  now  aHve 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part, — I  may  spe^  it  to"my  shame,  — 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry, 
And  so  I  hear  he  doth  account  me  too ;      '^ 
Yet  this  before  my  father^s  Majesty,  — 
I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation, 
And  will,  toj3ave  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight 

King,  And,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  venture  thee, 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it  —  No,  good  Worcester,  no ; 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 


7  So  in  the  quartos.  Of  course,  articuhie  is  here  nsed  in  the  pMt  tense 
for  arUculcUtd,  as  in  the  passage  from  Holland's  Pliny  in  the  preceaing  note: 
**  Being  once  Jledge  and  readie  to  flie  abroad/'  To  arUeuiaU  is  to  set  dk>wn 
in  articles. 

*  Bit  present  rebellion  being  excepted  or  strook  off  from  his  rtoord. 
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Both  he  and  they  and  yon,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  fiiend  again,  and  Til  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  then  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do :  but  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Bebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone ; 
We  win  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply : 
We  offer  fair ;  take  it  advisedly. 

[^Hxeimt  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

Prince.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

King.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his  charge ; 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them : 
And  Grod  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just ! 

[Exeunt  Bjng,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bestride 
me,*. so ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

Prince.  NotMng  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship.         ^ 
Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell.  i     v. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well.  l< 

Prince.  Why,  thou  owest  Grod  a  death.  [Rcit. 

Fal.  'Tis  not  due  yet :  I  woidd  be  loth  to  pay  Him  before 
His  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  with  him  that  calls  not 
on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea, 
but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on?  how  then?  u 
Can  honour  set-to  a  leg?  JjTo.  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound?  ^io.  Honour  hatlT&o  skill 
in  surgery,  then ?  No.  What  is  honour?  'A  word.  What 
is  that  word  honour^  Air.  A  trim  reckoning !  —  Who  hath 
it  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No. 
Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  insensible,  then?  Yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  Sol  live  with  the  living?  No.  Why? 
Detraction  will  not  suffer  it  Therefore  I'll  noneTjf  it :  Hon- 
our is  a  mere  scutcheon :  ^  and  so  ends  my  catechism.     [Exit. 

Scene  IL  The  Rebel  Camp. 

-S«<er  Worcester  onef  Vernon. 

Wor.  O,  no ;  my  nephew  must  not  know.  Sir  Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  King. 
Ver.  'Twere  best,  he  did. 

*  In  the  battle  of  Agincourt  Henrj,  when  kmg,  did  this  aU  qffrUnd* 
»kip  for  hifl  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

^  The  tense  appears  to  be,  that  honour  is  a  great  deal  of  expression,  with 
BO  meaning;  or,  much  surface  with  little  substance. 
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Wbr»  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 
The  King  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes ; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox, 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  locked  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall. 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot : 
It  hath  th'  excuse  of  youth  and. heat  of  blood. 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  hare-braih'd  Hotspur,  govem'd  by  a  spleen. 
All  his  offences  lie  upon  my  head 
And  on  his  father's :  we  did  train  him  on ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  aU. 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know 
In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  King. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  say  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

MUer  Hotspur  and  Douglas  ;  Officers  and  Soldiers  behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  retum'd :  —  Deliver  up 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland.^  —  Uncle,  what  news  ? 

Wor.  The  King  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Doug,  Defy  him  by  the  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Hot,  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Doug,  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly.  [^Exii.  : 

Wor.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  JEQng.  | 

Hot,  Did  you  beg  any  ?     Grod  forbid ! 

Wor,  1  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances,  I 

Of  his  oath-breaking ;  which  he  mended  thus,  1 

By  new-forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug,  Arm,  gentlemen,  to  arms !  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth, 

1  Westmoreland  had  been  retained  in  pledge  for  the  safis  return  of  Wor- 
cester.   See  Act  iv.  scene  8. 
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And  Westmoreland,  tihat  was  engag'd,^  did  bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wbr,  The  Prince  of  Wales  stepped  forth  before  the  King, 
And,  nephew,  challenged  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot  O,  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads ! 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day. 
But  I  and  Harry  Monmouth !  ^   Tell  me,  tell  me, 
How  show'd  his  tasking?*  seem'd  it  in  contempt? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  soul :  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue ; 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise. 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valu'd  with  you ; 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself,^ 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 
As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit, 
Of  teaching  and  of  learning  instantly .° 
There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  tell  the  world, 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,' 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope,     7^ 
So  much  misconstru'd  in  his  wantonness. 

IfaL  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  o'  liberty.® 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.  — 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed !  —  And,  fellows,  soldiers,  fiiends, 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do, 


2  That  is,  held  by  the  rebel  chiefB  as  a  hostage. 

*  Prince  Henry  was  so  sarnamed  fh)m  Monmouth  in  Wales,  where  he 
was  bom. 

^  So  in  the  first  quarto;  in  all  the  other  old  copies  talking.  Tasking  as 
well  as  taxing  was  used  for  reproof.    We  still  say  "  he  took  him  to  toik.^* 

^  To  dU  is  to  Quote,  allege,  or  mention  any  passage  or  incident. 

9  InaUmily  has  here  the  sense  of  at  the  same  time.  —  Master'' d  is  equiva- 
lent to  was  master  of, 

"  Envy  here  means  malice.  See  page  151,  note  1.  —  Owe^  next  line,  is 
continually  used  by  old  writers  for  own. 

*  "So  wild  o/*^ liberty,"  plainly  means  using  his  freedom  so  wantonly. 
Mr.  White  reads,  "  so  wild  a  liberty,"  thus  giving,  though  rather  obscurely, 
the  sens^  of  "  never  did  I  hear  so  wild  a  liberty  of  any  prince." 
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* 

Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue,* 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

JSnter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot  I  cannot  read  them  now.  — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ! 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  th*  arrival  of  an  hour.^ 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now,  for  our  consciences,  —  the  arms  are  fidr, 
Wben  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just 

IhUer  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  ^ng  comes  on  apaoe. 

Hot  1  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale. 
For  I  profess  not  talking.     Only  this,  — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now — JB^^erance  /  "  —  Percy ! — and  set  on.-^ 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war. 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
For,  Heaven  to  Earth,^^  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[  The  Trumpets  sound.     They  emhraeej  cmd  exewU. 

*  In  the  Second  Part,  Act  ii.  scene  8,  Lady  P^rcj  thus  rememben  htr 
departed  hero : 

"  And  tpeaking  ihick^  which  Nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant;  | 

For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardUff  J 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse,  i 

To  seem  like  him.*' 

Speaking  thtck  is  speakine  so  fast  that  the  words  choke  each  other.  Whether 
^e  Poet  got  this  trait  of  Hotspur  from  some  tradition,  or  whether  he  judged 
it  a  natural  result  of  his  redundant  and  headlong  impnisiyeness,  does  not 
appear. 

10  The  meaning  is,  that  if  life  were  vastly  shorter  than  it  is,  if  it  were 
measured  by  an  hour,  it  were  still  too  long  to  be  spent  basely. 

u  Usjxrance^  or  Esperanza^  has  always  been  the  motto  oi  the  Percnr  fann 
ily.  Esperance  is  here  a  word  of  four  syllables.  Thus,  in  HoHmhed:  ^  Then 
suddenlie  blew  the  trumpets,  the  kings  part  crieng  S.  Geor;^  upon  them, 
the  adversaries  cried  Esperance,  Persie,  and  so  ue  two  armies  fiirioadit 
joined." 

^  A  wager  of  Heaven  against  Earth  it  probably  meant 
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Scene  HL     Fiain  near  Shrewsbury. 

JSxcurnanSy  and  Parties  fighting.    Alarum  to  the  Battle.    Then 
enter  Douglas  and  Blunt,  meeting. 

MunL  What  is  thy  name,  that  m  the  battle  thus 
Thou  Grossest  me  ?    What  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

ELunL  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  Lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  Eling  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee. 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

ELunJt.  I  was  not  bom  to  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot ;  ^ 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death.  [^They  fight,  and  Blunt  is  slain. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedon  thus, 
I  never  had  triilmphed  o'er  a  Scot.^ 

Doug.  All's  done,  all's  won ;  here  breathless  lies  the  Eang. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no ;  I  know  this  face  full  well : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  fumish'd  like  the  King  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes ! 
A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.  The  King  hath  many  masking  in  his  coats.* 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats ; 
ni  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  King. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away ! 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  \ExeunU 

1  So  the  folio:  the  quartos,  —  **I  was  not  bom  a  yielder^  ihoxk  proud 
Scot"    I  find  it  not  easy  to  choose  between  the  two  readings. 

2  The  first  two  quartos  read,  "  I  never  had  triumphl  upon  a  Scot ; "  the 
other  old  copies  as  in  the  text.  Here,  again,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
choose. 

*  The  old  copies  have  marching  instead  of  masking.  The  emendation  is 
Mr.  Collier's. 
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Alarums*    Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London,  Tfear  the 
shot  here ;  here's  no  scoring  but  upon  the  pate.*  —  Soft !  who 
\  art  thou  ?  Su:  Walter  Blunt :  —  there's  honour  for  you !  here's 
BO  vanity !  * — I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too ; 
God  keep  lead  out  of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine 
own  bowels. — I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are 
pepper'd :  there's  not  ®  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive ; 
and  diey  are  for  the  town's  end,''  to  beg  during  life.  But  who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

Prince.  What !  stand'st  ihou  idle  here  ?  lend  me  thy  sword : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd.     Pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

FaL  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe  awhile. — 
Turk  Gregory '  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms  as  I  have  done 
this  day.    I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have  made  him  sure. 

Prince,  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

FaL  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive,  thou  gett'st 
not  my  sword ;  but  take  my  pistol,  if  thou  wilt 

Prince,  Give  it  me :  What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal:  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot:  there's  that  will  sack  a 
city.  [  The  Prince  draws  out  a  Bottle  of  Sack, 

^  Falstaff  has  tavern  thoughts  and  customs  running  in  his  mind ;  the 
mode  of  an  inn-keeper*s  accounts  being  to  score  the  items  either  b^  chalk- 
marks  made  upon  the  wall,  or  hy  notches  cut  in  a  stick.  —  There  is  a  pun 
implied  in  shot-J^ree,  Sir  John  was  shot-free  at  Eastcheap,  though  not  joot> 
free:  here  he  is  scot-free,  but  not  exactly  shot-freQ.  It  seems  likely,  from  this 
passage,  that  in  scot  the  c  was  soft  in  the  Poet's  time,  so  as  to  give  a  pronun- 
ciation the  same  as  in  shot. 

6  The  negative,  "  no  vanity,"  is  here  used  ironically,  to  indicate  the  ex- 
cess of  a  thing;  a  fVequent  usage  in  colloquial  speech. 

«  The  same  form  of  expression  has  occurred  before  in  Act  iv.  scene  2: 
"  There's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company :  and  the  kalf-skii't  is  two 
napkins  tackM  together;  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at 
St.  Albans."  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Falstaffian  idiom;  as  if  the  Poet  meant 
to  carry  out  Sir  John's  peculiar  recklessness  of  truth  into  the  smallest  particu- 
lars, yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  him,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tiie  term, 
a  liar.  In  both  these  cases,  modern  editions  very  unwarrantably  change  not 
into  but;  as  though  the  man  had  better  talk  grammatically  than  character- 
isticallv. — This  passage,  by  the  way,  might  be  aptly  quoted  in  disproof  of 
Falstatlf's  alleged  cowardice. 

7  The  town's  end  probably  means  the  poor-house ;  or  perhaps  a  hospital 
for  war-maimed  soldiers. 

8  That  is.  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  called  Hildebrand.  Fox,  in  his 
Martyrdogy,  had  made  Gregory  so  odious  4hat  the  Protestants  would  be  well 
pleased  to  hear  him  thus  characterized,  as  uniting  the  attributes  of  their  two 
great  enemies,  the  Turk  and  the  Pope,  in  one. 
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Prince.  What !  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? 

*  [  Throws  it  at  him  and  exit* 

Fed,  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  111  pierce  him.^  —  If  he  do 
come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his  willingly,  \y^ 
let  him  md^e  a  carbonado  of  me.^^  I  like  not  such  grinning 
honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath :  Give  me  life ;  which  if  I  can 
save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there's  an 
end.  [Exit, 

Scene  IV.     Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Marunis,    Excursions,    Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henry, 
Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

King,  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too  much.  -^ 
Xford  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

John,  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

Prince,  I  do  beseech  your  Majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.^ 

King,  I  will  do  so.  —         ^ 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West,  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  tent 

Prince,  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?    I  do  not  need  your  help : 
And  God  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  tridmph  in  massacres !  ^ 

John,  We  breathe  too  long. —  Come,  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  waj  lies ;  for  Grod's  sake,  come. 

\_Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 

Prince,  By  Heaven,  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me,  Lancaster ; 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John ; 
But  now  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

King,  I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  point 

•  "  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him,*'  is  addressed  to  the  Prince  as 
be  goes  out;  the  rest  of  the  speech  is  soliloquy.  — It  would  seem  from  this, 
that  pierctf  and  the  first  syllable  of  Percy  were  sounded  alike. 

'^  A  caHxmado  is  a  piece  of  meat  slashed  into  stripes  for  roasting  or  broil- 
ing. A  piece  of  pork  is  commonly  carbonadoed  on  the  rind  side,  to  be  baked 
with  beans. 

1  Amaze  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  to  bewilder  or  cast  into  a 
maze.  —  Make  up  has  the  force  of  advance^  the  opposite  of  retire. 

*  This  battle  took  place  in  July,  1408,  when  Prince  Henry  was  but  sixteen 
years  old.  It  appears,  however,  that,  boy  as  he  was,  he  did  the  work  of  a 
man.  Holinshed  relates  that  early  in  the  battle  he  was  hurt  in  the  face  with 
an  arroWj  insomuch  that  several  tried  to  withdraw  him  from  the  field ;  but 
that  he,  tearing  the  efiect  this  might  have  on  his  men,  insisted  on  staying 
with  them  to  the  last,  and  never  ceased  to  fight  where  the  battle  was  hottest. 
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With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

Prince.  O,  this  boy 

Lends  metal  to  us  all !  \_ExiU 

Alarums.    Miter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king  I  they  grow  like  Hydra's  heads: 
I  am  the  Douglas,  &tal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them. -^  What  art  thou. 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

King.  The  King  himself;  who,  Douglas,  grieves  at  hearty 
So  many  of  his  slmdows  thou  hast  met, 
And  not  the  very  King.    I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy  and  thysdf  about  the  field : 
But,  seeing  thou  £edl'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee ;  so,  defend  thyself. 

Doug.  I  fear  diou  art  another  counterfeit, 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
And  thus  I  win  thee.^  *  {,1^  fight:  the  Kmo  being 

in  danger,  re-enter  Prince  Hekrt^ 

Prince.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !  the  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arm : 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee, 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay.  — 

IThegfight;  DovQti,Aa  fiies. 
Cheerly,  my  lord :  how  feres  your  Grace  ? 
Sir  Nicholas  Grawsey  hath  for  succour  sent, 
And  so  hath  Clifton  :  I'll  to  Clifton  straight. 

King.  Stay,  and  breathe  awhile : 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion,^ 
And  show'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

Prince.  O  God,  they  did  me  too  much  injury 
That  ever  said  I  hearken'd  for  your  death ! 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 

*  The  matter  is  thus  delivered  by  Holinshed:  **  This  battetl  lasted  three 
long  houres,  with  indifferent  fortune  on  both  p>irts,  till  at  length  the  king,  cri- 
eng  saint  Georj^,  victorie,  brake  the  arraie  of  his  enemies^  and  adventured  so 
farre,  that  (as  some  write)  the  earie  Dowglas  strake  him  dovnie,  and  at  that 
instant  slue  sir  Walter  Blunt  and  thiee  others,  apparalled  in  the  kings  sute 
and  clothing,  saieng,  I  marvell  to  see  so  manv  kmgs  thus  suddenlie  arise, 
one  in  the  necke  of  an  other.  The  king  indeed  was  raised,  and  did  that  dale 
manie  a  noble  feat  of  armes;  for,  as  it  is  written,  he  slue  that  dale  with  h|0 
owne  hands,  six  and  thirtie  persons  of  his  enemies/' 

*  QpMiMMi,  again,  for  rqnOation.    See  page  818,  note  11. 
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Th'  insiiltiiig  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
l?Vliich  would  have  been  as  speedy  m  your  end 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  saVd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

King.  Make  up  to  Clifton :  Til  to  Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey. 

[^Exit  the  King. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

Prince.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name. 

Hot,  Mj  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

Prince,  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot,  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  'would  to  God 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

Prince.  Til  make  it  greater  ere  I  part  from  thee ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Sot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.  [^They  fight. 

Enter  Falstafp. 

Foil  Well  said,  Hal!*  to  it,  Hal!  — Nay,  you  shall  find  no 
boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

EmJter  Douglas  :  hefi^hu  with  Falstaff,  whofdUs  down  as 
if  he  were  dead,  and  exit  Douglas.  Hotspur  is 
wounded,  and  falls. 

Hot  O  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  ine  of  my  youth !      , 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  britdejife  /,. 

Than  those  proud  titles  thouTHasTwon  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword  my  flesh :  — 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  Time's  Fool ; 
And  Time  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.*    O,  I  could  prophesy, 

^  The  phrase  well  said  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  weU  don*.  See 
page  48,  note  2. 

^  Hotspur,  in  his  hist  moments,  endeavors  to  console  himself.  The  glonr 
of  the  prince  wounds  his  thoughts ;  but  thought^  being  dependent  on  lij%^ 
must  cease  with  it,  ^ nd  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Xt/e,  on  wnioh  thought  de- 
pends, is  itself  of  no  great  value,  being  tlie  fool  and  sport  of  tun^t  of  time 
which,  witih  all  its  <k»minion  over  sublonaiy  things,  imut  itself  at  laat  be 
•Cc^f^Md. — Jokn$on. 
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But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue. — No,  Percy,  thou^ui;  ckust. 
And  food  for  —  [ZH'e*. 

/     Prince.  For  worms,  brave  Percy,     Fare  thee  well,  great 
^  heart  1  — 

\lll-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 


yi    ^[Hien  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 


^  A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ;      '^ 
N' '  Alt  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 

Is  room  enough.    This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead 

Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 

I  should  not  make  so  great  a  show  of  zeal : 

But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face  ;^ 

And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  PU  thank  myself 

For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 

Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  Heaven  I 

Thy  ignomy  ®  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 

But  not  remembeiPd  in  thy  epitaph !  — 

[^e  sees  Falstafp  an  the  Ground. 
What,  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
v^         I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
y         O,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
^  ^  --J^lf  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity ! 
^      /^  Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
'       Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray. 
Embowell'd  wiU  I  see  thee  by-and-by ;  • 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  {_Exit 

Fed,  [^Eistng,']  Embowell'd!  if  thou  embowel  me  to-day, 
ril  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,^  and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow. 
—  'Sblood !  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit !  I  lie ;  I  am 
no  counterfeit :  to  die,  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the 
counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  to 
counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no 
counteifeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed. 
The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better 
^1  part  I  have  saved  my  life.  —  'Zounds  I  I  am  afraid  of  this 

0 

f 

<f  Favours  refers  to  the  scarf  with  which  he  covers  Percy's  face.  Cover- 
ing^ the  face  of  a  dead  person  is  an  old  ceremony  of  reverential  tenderness; 
perhaps  connected  some  way,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  with  the  ancient  beli^ 
that  tne  robins  were  wont  to  cover  the  faces  of  unburied  men. 

8  The  first  two  quartos  have  i^jnominy ;  the  other  old  copies,  ignomyt 
which  was  a  common  contraction  of  ignominy. 

B  To  imbowd  was  the  old  term  for  embaming  the  body,  as  was  nsnally 
jdone  to  persons  of  rank. 

w  ToiNNMier  was  the  old  word  for  to  $alL  ••- 
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gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead.  How,  if  he  shoidd 
counterfeit  too,  and  rise  ?  By  my  faith,  I  am  afraid  he  would 
prove  the  better  counterfeit  Therefore  I'll  make  him  sure ;  / 
yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  kill'd  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise  as  well 
as  I  ?  Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me. 
Therefore,  sirrah,  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you 
along  with  me.  [  Takes  Hotspur  on  his  BacL 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

Prince,  Come,  brother  John ;  full  bravely  hast  thou  flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

John.  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

Prince.  I  did ;  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless  and  bleeding 
On  the  ground.  — 
Art  thou  alive?  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  pUys  upon  our  eyesight  ?     I  pr'y thee,  speak ; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  without  our  ears :  "v 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

FaL  No,  that's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double  man :  but  if  I 
be  not  Jack  Falstafl^  then  am  I  a  Jack."    There  is  Percy  I 
[  Throwing  the  Body  dottm]  if  your  father  will  do  me  any    1^ 
honour,  sp;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.     I 
look  to  be  either  eari  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

Prince.  Why,  Percy  I  kill'd  myself,  and  saw  thee  dead. 

Fed.  Didst  diou !  —  Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to 
lying !  —  I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath,  and  so 
was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  so ;  if  not, 
let  them  that  should  reward  valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their 
own  heads.  I'll  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wound 
in  the  thigh :  if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it,  'zounds, 
I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my*  sword. 

John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

Prince.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John.—  y 

Oome,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back :  /  -  - 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace,  ^    ^l/^zX^ 

m  gild  it  with  the  hap!piest  terms  I  have. —  /J'*^ 

[^A  Retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  om*s.  — 


V 


Come,  brother,  let's  to  th'  highest  of  the  field,  (A 

To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead.  \     J 

[^Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  Johk.  \/ 

Fed.  ril  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.     He  that  rewards  ^ 

u  Jack  was  used  somewhat  indefinitely  as  a  term  of  contempt,  like  oar 
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me,  Grod  reward  him!  If  I  do  grow  great  again,"  TU  gioir 
less ;  for  Til  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  Uve  de^y,  as  a  noble* 
man  should  do.  \Ex%ly  bearing  off  the  Bod^ 

Scene  V.     Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

The  Trumpets  $<nmd.  Enter  ^  King,  Prince  Henry,  Prince 
John,  Westmoreland,  and  Others,  with  Worcester,  and 
Vernon,  Prisoners. 

King.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke. — 
Hi-spirited  Worcester !  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrarv? 
Misuse  the  tenour  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  r 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  thb  hour. 
If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wor.  What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to ; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  fetlls  on  me. 

King.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Yemon  too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

[^Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded^ 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

Prince.  The  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fied  with  the  rest ; 
And  falling  from  a  hUl  he  was  so  bruis'd 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.^    At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  your  Grace 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

King.  With  all  my  heart 

Prince.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless  and  fi*ee : 

u  Again  is  found  only  in  the  folio.  As  Mr.  White  observes,  it  gives  an 
important  addition  of  meaning,  ss  inferring  Falstaff  to  have  been  ^m  and 
bred  to  a  social  position  which  he  has  forreited  by  loose  and  riotous  living. 
The  passage  thus  agrees  with  what  he  says  in  a  previous  scene:  **  Company, 
villamnus  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me." 

u  Thus  Holinshed :  **  To  conclude,  the  kings  enemies  were  vanquished 
and  put  to  flight,  in  which  flight  the  earle  of  Dowglas,  for  hast  falling  from 
the  crag  of  an  hie  mounteine,  brake  one  of  his  culuons,  and  was  taken,  and, 
for  his  vallantnesae,  of  the  king  franklie  and  fireelie  delivered."    . 
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His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds 
Cyen  in  the  hosom  of  our  adversaries. 

King,  Then  this  remains,  that  we  divide  our  power.  — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you  with  your  dearest  speed, 
To  meet  Northumberland  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
"Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms :  — 
Myself,  and  you,  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  March. 
BebeUion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done,  ^^ 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  [ExeunL 

M  Budnen  is  here  used  as  a  word  of  three  syllables.    The  usage  was 
commoo,  and  Shakespeare  has  it  in  several  instances. 
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Thomas,  Dake  of  Clarence,       t   his 
Primcu  John  of  Lfuicaster,       i  Sons. 
Prince  Humphrey  of  Qioster,  / 
Earl  of  Warwick,  )  of  the 

£ai<l  of  Westmoreland,  S  King's 
GowER,  Harcoukt,  )  I'arty. 

Sir  William  GascoignB;  Lord  Chief 

Justice 
A  Gentleman  attendibg  on  him. 
Earl  of  North  UMBER L'D, 
Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Lord  Mowbray, 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Bardolph, 
Sir  John  Colevillb, 
Tbavers  and  Morton,   Retainers  of 

Northumberland. 


against 

the 
King. 


Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  a 
Page. 

PoiNTZ  and  Pbto,  Attendants  on  Prince 
Henry. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  Country  Jus- 
tices. 

Davy,  Servant  to  Justice  Shallow. 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  i  K-cniita 

Feeble,  and  Bullcalf,      I  ««cruiM. 

Fano  and  Snare,  Sheriff's  Officers. 

Rumour,  the  Presenter. 

A  Porter.  A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  Epi- 
logue. 

Lady  Northumberland. 
Lady  Percy. 
Hostess  Quickly. 
Doll  Tears  ueet. 


Lmda,  and  Attendants ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messenger,  Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  fro. 

SCENE,  England. 


Induction.     WarkwortL    Before  Northumberland's 

Castle. 

Eater  Eumour,  painted fuU  of  Tongues} 

Rum,  Open  your  ears ;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  West, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  Earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride. 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  faise  reports. 
1  speak  of  peace  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 


1  Such  was  the  common  w»f  of  representing  this  personage,  no  unfre- 

Snent  character  in  the  masques  of  the  Poet's  time.    In  ft  masqae  on  St 
tephen*s  Night,  1614,  by  Thomas  Campkw.  Rumour  comes  on  in  a  skm 
eoMtftUl  of  mnged  tongues. 
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And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 

Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence ; 

Whilst  the  big  year,  swoFn  with  some  other  grie^ 

Is  thought  [so  made]  by  the  stem  tyrant  war, 

And  no  such  matter  ?     Rumour  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 

And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop,^ 

That  the  blunt  monster  with  imcounted  heads. 

The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude. 

Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 

My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

Among  my  household  ?    Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 

I  run  before  King  Harry's  victory ; 

Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 

Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur  and  his  troops, 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 

To  speak  so  true  at  first?  my  office  is 

To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword ; 

And  that  the  King  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  pleasant  towns  '^ 

Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 

And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone,* 

Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  NorQiumberland, 

Lies  crafty-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on, 

And  not  vl  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than  they  have  leam'd  of  me :  from  Rumour's  tongues 

They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true  wrongs. 

[jSxit. 


ACT  I.     Scene  I.     The  same. 
Miter  Lord  Bardolph. 
Sard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here  ?  ho !  — 

Enter  Porter,  above. 

Where  is  the  Earl  ? 
Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 

3  The  stops  are  the  holes  in  a  flute  or  pipe. 

s  The  old  copies  have  ^* peasant  towos.'"  Pleasant  is  Dyce^s  reading; 
who  asks  "  why  Uumour  should  mention  only  the  peasant  towns,  as  if  shct 
had  failed  to  *  call  in  *  at  the  more  important  places/' 

*  Warkworth  Castle,  the  residence  of  Northumberland. 
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Bard.  Tell  thou  the  Earl 

That  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.  His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  orchard : 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And'  he  himself  will  answer.  [^Exit  Porter,  above. 

Bard.  Here  comes  the  Earl. 

Enter  Nobthttmberland. 

North.  What  news,  Lord  Bardolph  ?  every  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem : 
The  times  are  wild ;  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard  Noble  Earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Grood,  an  God  will ! 

Bard  As  good  as  heart  can  wish. 

The  King  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son. 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas ;  young  Prince  John 
And  Westmoreland  and  Stafford  fled  the  field ; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son.    O,  such  a  day, 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  deriv*d? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bard  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from  thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name. 
That  freely  rendered  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way ; 
And  he  is  frimish'd  with  no  certainties 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with  you  ? 

Tra.  My  lord.  Sir  John  Umfreville  tum'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.    After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  spe^,^ 

^  Spent  vUerly ;  for  being  intensive  in  fortpemt. 
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That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  aimed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade  ^ 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so, 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way,*  , 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha!  —  Again: 

Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ? 

Bard,  My  lord,  PU  tell  you  what : 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point  * 
PU  give  my  barony:  ne'er  talk  of  it. 

North,  Why  should  the  gentleman  that  rode  by  Travers 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,*  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

JEnter  Morton. 

North,  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-lea^* 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tra^c  volume : 
So  looks  the  strand  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation.^ — 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury? 

Mor,  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord; 
Where  hateful  Death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask 
To  fright  our  party. 

North,  How  doth  my  son  and  brother? 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  fEunt,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 

2  Jade  is  not  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a  term  of  contempt :  for  Richard  11. 
gives  this  appellation  to  his  favourite  horse  Roan  Barbary,  which  Henry  IV. 
rode  at  his  coronation:  "  That  jnde  hath  eat  bread  Irom  iny  royal  hand." 

8  So  in  Job  xxxix.  24:  **Ue  swalloioeth  the  ground  with 'fierceness  and 
rage." 

^  A  sUken  point  is  a  tagged  lace.    See  page  284,  note  21. 

c  Hilding  was  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  vile,  cowardly  person. 

«  Alluding  to  the  title-pages  pf  elegies,  which  wero  pdnM  aU  hUck. 

T  An  attestation  of  its  ravage. 
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Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd : 

But  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue, 

And  I  my  Percy's  death  ere  thou  report'st  it 

This  thou  would'st  say,  Tour  son  did  (htis  and  thus; 

Your  brother  thus  ;  so  fought  the  nolle  Douglas ; 

Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds: 

But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 

Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise, 

Ending  with  Brother^  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet ; 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son,  — 

North,  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know 
Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  ch^ced.    Yet  speak,  Morton : 
Tell  thou  thy  Earl  his  divination  lies. 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  truth.    If  he  be  slsdn,  say  so : 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Bemember'd  knolling  a  departing  Mend.^ 

Bard.  I  cannot  thmk,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Mor.  I'm  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  Grod  I  had  not  seen : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state. 
Rendering  fiunt  quittance,^  wearied  and  outbreath'd. 
To  Harry  Monmouth ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth, 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 

s  The  (eZTwas  anciently  rang  while  the  person  was  dying,  and  theiiM 
called  the  oatftfi^  bell. 

•  "By/aiiU  ^ndUimoe  afcdnt  return  «f  blows  is  meant. 
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Being  bruited  once,^  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-temper'd  courage  in  his  troops: 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement  files  with  greatest  speed, 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fly  not  swifter  toward  th^  aim 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.    Then  was  the  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  priscoier ;  and  that  furious  Scot^ 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  swcnrd 
Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  King, 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,^^  f^d  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backs ;  and  in  his  fiight. 
Stumbling  in  £ear,  was  took.    The  sum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  King  hath  won ;  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power  t'  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster 
And  Westmoreland.    This  is  the  news  at  fuH. 

North.  For  this  I  sliall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news. 
Having  been  well  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretdi,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life," 
Impatient  of  hils  fit,  brei^  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enraged  with  grie^" 
Are  thrice  themselves.    Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  omtoh  I  ^^ 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand:  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif! 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head 
Which  princes,  fiesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 

"^  BruiUd  is  noUed  abroad^  or  rqforted, 

n  Begaa  to  fall  his  courage,  to  let  his  spirits  sink  under  his  fortune.  To 
vaii  is  to  lower,  to  cast  down.  —  Stomach  was  often  nsed  for  ooiurage^  and 
sometimes  for  pride. 

^  To  ImdeU  is  to  bend}  as  in  our  American  phrase,  **  buckle  down  to  it.** 
The  word  is  used  as  a  transitive  verb  in  Bacon*s  Advancement  of  Learning: 
'*  Reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  to  the  nature  of  things." 

u^  Grief,  in  the  hitter  put  of  this  line,  is  used  in  its  present  sense,  fm 
sorroio ;  in  the  fbrmer  part,  for  bodily  pain. 

^«  Nice  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  effemtnaU,  deUoaU,  tender. 
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• 

To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Nordmmbarland ! 
Let  Heaven  kiss  Eiu*th ;  now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confln'd !  let  order  die ! 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  flrst-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  dar^ess  be  the  burier  of  the  dead ! 

2VcL  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord. 

Bard,  Sweet  Earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your  honour* 

Mor,  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  th'  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord. 
And  summ'd  th'  account  of  chance,  before  you  said. 
Let  us  make  head.    It  was  your  presurmise, 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop ;  ^ 
Ton  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fedl  in  than  to  get  o'er ; 
Ton  were  advis'd  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lifi  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd : 
Yet  did  you  say.  Go  forth  ;  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stifl-bome  action :  What  hath,  then,  beMl'n, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  ^aterprise  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be? 

Bard.  We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss  ^* 
Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one ; 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear'd ; 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods. 

Mor.  'Tis  more  than  time :  And,  my  most  noble  lord^ 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 
The  gentle  Archbishop  of  York  is  up 
With  well-appointed  powers :  he  is  a  man 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  loftdi  your  son  had  only  but  the  corpse'. 
But  shadows  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight; 
For  that  same  word  rebellion  did  divide  ' 

^  DdU  is  dedUng  or  distribution. 

1*  This  mode  of  expression  has  before  been  noticed.    Thus  in  Fint  Puri, 
UL  2 :  **HalM  mora  worthy  interest  to  the  state."  ..  <  . 
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• 

The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls ; 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrain'd, 

As  men  drink  potions ;  that  their  weapons  only 

Seem'd  on  our  side ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls. 

This  word  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 

As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now  the  Bishop 

Turns  insurrection  to  religion: 

Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 

He's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind ; 

And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 

Of  fair  King  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones; 

Derives  from  Heaven  his  quarrel  and  his  cause ; 

Tells  them  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land,^^ 

Grasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke ; 

And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him.^* 

North,  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge : 
Gret  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed ; 
Never  so  few,  nor  never  yet  more  need.  [SxewnL 

ScEXE  n.     London,    A  Street 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  his  Page  hearing  his  Sword 

and  Buckler, 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me:^  the 
brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to 
invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent  or 
is  invented  on  me :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the 
cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do  here  walk  before  thee 
like  a  sow  that  hath  o'erwhelm'd  all  her  litter  but  one.  If  the 
Prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  any  other  reason  than  to 
set  me  off,  why,  then  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  mandrake, 
thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels. 
I  was  never  mann'd  with  an  agate  tiU  now:^  but  I  will  set 

17  That  is,  stand  over  his  country,  as  she  lies  bleeding  and  prostrate,  to 
protect  her.  It  was  the  office  of  a  tnend  to  protect  his  fallen  comrade  in 
battle  in  this  manner.    See  page  825,  note  9. 

18  Mwt  and  leu  is  great  and  tmall;  that  is,  all  ranks  of  people. 

1  Gilford  says  that  gird  is  but  a  metathesis  of  gridej  meaning,  literally,  a 
thrust,  a  blow;  metaphorically,  a  smart  stroke  of  wit,  a  taunt,  or  sarcastic 
retort. 

3  The  words  mandrake  and  agate  refer  to  the  small  size  of  the  Page.  The 
mandrake  is  an  herb  of  narcotic  qualities,  \\-hich,  being  forked  in  the  root,  was 
said  to  resemble  a  human  creature,  and  to  utter  a  cry  when  pulled  i\p  from  the 
earth.  Agates  wer6  often  cut  into  images,  to  be  worn  in  rings  and  brooches, 
^d  thence  cama  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  diminutive  persons.  Thus 
FlMio  spaaka-of  **  agath-ttoiut,  cut  and  gravan  with  lotta  fynoM  and  imagaa 
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you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send 
you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal,*  the 
Prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledg'd.  I  will 
sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  pahn  of  my  hand  than  he 
shall  get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say 
his  face  is  a  face-royal !  God  may  finish,  it  when  He  will,  'tis 
not  a  hair  amiss  yet:  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal,  for  a 
barber  shall  never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it;*  and  yet  he'll 
be  crowing  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a 
bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  's  almost  out* 
of  mine,  I  can  assure  him.  —  What  said  master  Dumbleton 
about  the  satin  for  my  short  cloak  and  my  slops  ?* 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better  assur- 
ance than  Bardolph :  he  would  not  take  his  bond  and  yours ; 
he  lik'd  not  the  security. 

Fai,  Let  him  be  damn'd,  like  the  glutton !  may  his  tongue 
be  hotter !  ^  —  A  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave !  to  bear  a  gen- 
tleman in  hand,'^  and  then  stand  upon  security ! — The  smooth- 
pates  do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bimches  of 
keys  at  their  ^rdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
honest  taking-up,®  then  they  must  stand  upon  security.  I  had 
as  lief  they  would  pdt  ratsbane  in  my  mouth  as  offer  to  stop 
it  with  security.  I  look'd  he  should  have  sent  me  two-and- 
twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me 
security.  Well,  he  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the 
horn  of  abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through 
r  it :  and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern  to 
light  him.  — Where's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  worship  a 
horse. 

FdL  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,®  and  he  '11  buy  me  a  horse  in 
Smithfield. 

on  them,  namely,  of  famons  men's  heads."  And  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  Mer- 
cutio  describes  Queen  Mab  to  be  **  in  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-aUme  on 
the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  " 

•  Juvenal  occurs  in  A  Midmmmer-NighV 9  Dream  and  in  Love''s  Labour's 
Lost.    It  is  also  used  in  many  places  by  Chaucer  for  a  young  man. 

<  Johnson  says  that  by'a/ace-rojfa/Falstaff  means  a  face  exempt  from 
the  touch  of  vulgar  hnnds.  As  a  stag-royal  is  not  to  be  hunted,  a  mine-royal 
is  not  to  be  dus:.  Steevens  imagines  that  there  may  be  a  quibble  intended 
on  the  coin  called  a  real,  or  royal;  that  a  barber  can  no  more  earn  sixpence 
by  his  face  than  by  the  face  stamped  on  the  coin,  the  one  requiring  as  little 
shaving  as  the  other. 

*  Slops  is  large  trousers  or  breeches, 

^  An  allusion  to  the  fate  of  the  rich  man  who  had  fared  sumptuously 
every  day,  when  he  requested  h  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 

*  To  bear  in  hand  is  to  lead  or  carry  along  as  suitors  or  expectants. 
8  That  is,  in  their  debt,  bj'  taking  up  goods  on  credit. 

•  In  the  olden  time  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  a  common  resort  of  politi- 
cians, newsmongers,  men  of  business,  idlers,  gamesters,  smashedhop  rou^, 
iuad  all  sach  ^o  Hved  by  their  wits.    Spendthitit  debtors  also  fled  thither, 
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Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed  the 
Prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 
Fal.  Wait  dose ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Enter  the  Lord  Okief  Justice  and  an  AUendanL 

Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

AUen.  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since  done  good  service  at 
Shrewsbury ;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going  with  some  charge  to 
the  Lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

Just,  What,  to  York?     Call  him  back  again. 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

FaL  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  dea£ 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder ;  my  master  is  dea£ 

Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing  good.  — 
Gro,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Atten.  Sir  John,  — 

FaL  What,  a  young  knave,  and  begging!  Is  there  not 
wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  King  lack  sub- 
jects ?  do  not  the  rebels  need  soldiers  ?  Though  it  be  a  shame 
to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to 
be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion 
can  tell  how  to  make  it 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man  ?  setting 
my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had  lied  in  my 
throat,  li  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and  your 
soldiership  aside ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in 
your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  mui. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so!  I  lay  aside  that 
which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  gett'st  any  leave  of  me,  hang 
me;  if  thou  tak'st  leave,  thou  wert  better  be  hang'd.  You 
hunt  counter ;  hence !  avaunt !  *® 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Just.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord !     Grod  give  your  lordship  good  time  of 

a  part  of  the  cathedral  being  priyileged  from  arrest  Tradesmen  and  master- 
less  8(n:ving-men  also  set  up  their  advertisements  there;  and  such  of  the 
latter  as  had  been  cast  off  were  to  be  had  there  at  all  times.  Which  last 
circumstance  is  thus  referred  to  in  Burton*s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy :  "  He 
that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  alehouse,  buys  a  horse  in 
Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  rauPs,  as  the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  have  a 
jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife.** 
^  To  hunt  wunUer  was  to  hunt  the  wrong  way,  to  trace  the  scent  back- 
wards; to  hunt  it  by  the  heel  is  the  technical  phrase.  Falstttff  means  to  tell 
the  man  that  he  is  on  a  wrong  scent. 
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day.  I  am  glad  to  see  jour  lordship  abroad:  I  heard  say 
your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by 
advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness, 
of  time ;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a 
reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expedition  to 
Shrewsburv. 

Fed.  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his  Majesty  is  re- 
turned with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Just,  I  talk  not  of  his  Majesty.  You  would  not  come  when 
I  sent  for  you. 

Fal,  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  Highness  is  Mien  into  this 
same  [villainous]  apoplexy. 

JusU  Well,  Heaven  mend  him !  I  pray  you,  let  me  speak 
with  you. 

F(d.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy,  an't 
please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  [\allain- 
ousl  tingling. 

Just,  Wliat  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal,  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,^  from  study, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  have  read  the  cause  of  his 
effects  in  Galen :  it  is  a  kind  of  deafiiess. 

Just.  I  think  you  are  fall'n  into  the  disease ;  for  you  hear 
not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fed.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather,  an't  please  you, 
it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking, 
that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Jtist,  To  pimish  you  by  the  heels  ^*  would  amend  the  atten- 
tion of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not  if  I  do  become  your  physi- 
cian. 

F(d,  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  patient :  your 
lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  imprisonment  to  me,  in 
respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I  should  be  your  patient  to  fol- 
low your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a 
scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself. 

Just.  .1  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters  agdnst  you 
for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

Fed,  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel  in  the 
laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come.^^ 

u  Instead  of  U$  in  this  place  the  old  copies  have  it^  used  possessiveljr ; 
which  is  rather  curious,  as  showing  the  Poet's  reluctance  to  let  iU  into  his 
text.    See  JuUiu  Ccesar^  iv.  3,  note  8. 

^  To  punish  a  man  b;^  the  heels  is  to  set  him  with  his  feet  in  the  stocks ; 
as  Kent  is  punished  in  King  Lear. 

^  The  Poet  shows  sonie  knowledge  of  the  law  here ;  for,  in  fact,  a  man 
employed  as  Falstaff  then  was  could  not  be  held  to  answer  in  a  prosecution 
for  an  offence  of  the  kind  in  question. 
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Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live  in  great  in^uny* 

FaL  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live  in  less. 

Jtist.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great. 

FcJ.  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my  means  were 
greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  Prince. 

Fed.  The  young  Prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am  the  fellow 
with  the  great  belly,  and  he.  my  dog. 

Just.  Well,  I  am  loth  to  gsdl  a  new-heal'd  wound.  Your 
day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little  gilded  over  your 
night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill :  you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time 
for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that  action. 

Fed.  My  lord, — 

JusL  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not  a  sleeping 
wolf. 

Fed.  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Just.  What!  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out. 

Fed.  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord ;  ^*  all  tallow :  if  I  did  say  of 
wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should 
have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fed.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Just.  You  follow  the  young  Prince  up  and  down,  like  hb 
ill  angel. 

Fed.  Not  so,  my  lord :  your  ill  angel  is  light ;  ^  but  I  hope 
he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me  without  weighing ;  and  yet, 
in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  tell!^*  Virtue 
is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  coster-monger  times,^  that  true 
valour  is  tum'd  bear-herd :  pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,^*  and 
hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings :  aU  the  other 
gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them, 
are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You  that  are  old  consider  not 
the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young;   you  measure  the  heat  , 

of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls :  ^^  and  we  that  I 

1^  A  wauel  candle  is  a  large  candle  lighted  up  at  a  feast.  There  is  a 
quibble  upon  toax;  referring  to  the  substance  that  candles  are  made  of,  and 
to  what  is  sign! tied  by  the  verb  to  wax^  that  is,  grow, 

IB  Falstatf  is  still  punning.     He  here  refers  to  the  coin  called  an^e/,  which 
of  course  grew  lighter  as  it  was  clipped  or  became  worn.    *'  As  Ught  as  a 
•  dipt  angel"  was  a  frequent  comparison  at  that  time.    See  The  Merchant  of 
Venice^  p.  128,  note  5. 

18  CanmH  go  refers  to  the pcuting  of  money;  cannot  teU,  to  the  counting  or 
telling  of  it 

i«  CoBtard  WM  the  old  name  for  an  apple:  a  coster-monger  therefore  was  , 

an  apple-pedler.    Here,  however,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  a  tune  of  petty  I 

traffic,  or  huckstering. 

18    Pregnancy  is  fulness  of  wit  and  invention.  ^ 

1^  You  look  with  bilious  asperity  upon  our  warm  blood;  the  ^*  hot  tem- 
per," that ''  leape  o*er  a  cold  decree.^* 
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are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,^  I  must  confess,  are  wags 
too. 

Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth, 
that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age? 
Have  you  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  a  yellow  cheek,  a 
white  beard,  a  decreasing  leg,  an  increasing  belly?  Is  not 
your  voice  broken,  your  wind  short,  your  chin  double,  your 
wit  single,^^  and  every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity  ? 
and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?     Fie,  fie,  fie.  Sir  John  ! 

Fat,  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the  clock  in  tlie 
afternoon,  with  a  white  head  and  something  a  round  belly. 
For  my  voice,  —  I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing  and  singing  of 
anthems.  To  approve  my  youth  further,  I  will  not:  the 
truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  understanding ;  and 
he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend 
me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  of  the  ear  that 
the  Prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you 
took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  check'd  him  for  it ;  and 
the  young  lion  repents ;  marry,  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth, 
but  in  new  silk  and  old  sack. 

Just.  Well,  God  send  the  Prince  a  better  companion ! 

FaL  God  send  the  companion  a  better  prince !  I  cannot 
rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Just.  Well,  the  King  hath  severed  you  and  Prince  Harry. 
I  hear  you  are  going  with  Lord  John  of  Lancaster  against 
the  .^^hbishop  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

FaL  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it.  But  look 
you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  Lady  Peace  at  home,  that  our 
armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day ;  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  take  but 
two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordi- 
narily.: if  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my 
bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again.^  There  is 
not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust 
upon  it :'  Well,  I  cannot  last  ever.  But  it  was  always  yet  the 
trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to 
make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say  I  am  an  old 
man,  you  should  give  me  rest    I  would  to  God  my  name 


the  vaward  of  their 


-souled  were  common 
epithets,  to  designate  iimple  persinia.  The  Justice  Insensibly  catches  fat- 
staflTs  style,  and  slides  into  a  tilt  of  wit  with  him,  having  in  single  a  sly  refer- 
ence to  doublt^  just  before. 

^  I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  Sir  John  means  by  invoking  upon  himself 
the  evil  of  **  never  spitting  white  azain  "  the  natural  explanation  is,  th  it 
drinking  deep  of  his  favourite  beverage  had  or  was  supposed  to  have  that 
effect.  And  such,  I  believe,  is  the  fact.  Heating  drinks  are  apt  to  i:pnder 
the  mouth  flrothy.  And  perhaps  the  humour  lies  in  taking  an  unpleasant 
effect  of  a  very  pleasant  indulgence. 
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wexe  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  k :  I  were  better  to  be 
eaten  to  death  with  rust  than  to  be  scour'd  to  nothing  witili 
perpetual  motion. 

JiisL  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God  bless  your  expe- 
dition I 

FaL  Will  your  lordship '  lend  me  a  thousand  pound  to 
furnish  me  forth  ?^ 

Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  p^my ;  you  are  too  impatient  to 
bear  crosses.^  Fare  you  wdl :  Commend  me  to  my  cousin 
Westmoreland.  [^JExeurU  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.* — Boy  I 

Page.  Sir? 

Fed.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  twopence. 

Fed.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the 
purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  dis- 
ease is  incurable.  —  Gro  bear  this  letter  to  my  Lord  of  Lan- 
caster ;  this  to  the  Prince ;  this  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland; 
and  this  to  old  Mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn 
to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin. 
About  it :  you  know  where  to  find  me.  [^J3xit  Page."]  A 
pox  of  this  gout !  for  it  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe. 
'Tis  no  matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  £he  wars  for  my  colour, 
and  my  pension  shaU  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A  good  wit 
will  make  use  of  any  thing :  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodr 
ity.  [IbnL 

ScBNE  IIL     Tori.    A  Boom  in  the  Archbishop's  Palo/ce. 

Enter  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Lords  Hastings,  Mowbbat, 

and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause  and  know  our  means; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes.  — 
And  first,  Lord  Marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

88  The  judge  has  just  been  exhorting  him  to  honesty:  he  therefore  says, 
—  Will  your  fordship  let  me  have  mmiething  to  be  honest  with  ?  If  yoa 
will  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds,  I  will  agree  not  to  steal  for  a  while. 

^  The  Judge  grows  more  and  more  facetious,  and  at  last  falls  to  down- 
right punning;  thus  showing  that  Falstaffis  "  not  only  witty  in  himself,  but 
the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men/'  Crot$t»  were  /neces  of  monet/.  See 
page  44.  note  2. 

^  This  alludes  to  a  common  but  cruel  diversion  of  bojs,  called  ./8Ui(pifi^ 

the  toad.    They  lay  a  board  two  or  three  feet  long  at  right  angles  over  a 

tcansverse  piece  two  or  three  inches  thick ;  then  placing  the  toad  at  one  end 

of  the  boam,  the  other  end  is  struck  by  a  bat  or  large  stick,  which  throws 

the  poor  toad  forty  or  fifty  foet  from  the  earth;  and  the  fall  generally  kilb 

it  AlAree-ma»6c<<<ekah6ayybeetle,wiUitbrte]iAndlea,iiaedincbriTiQtf 
piles.  . 


( 
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Mowh,  I  well  allow  th'  occasion  of  our  anns ; 
Bat  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  oursdves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  King. 

HasL  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five-andrtwenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  Ik  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard,  The  question,  then,  Lord  Hastings,  standeth  thus : 
Whether  our  present  five-and-twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point : 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  fiir 
Till  we  had  Ms  assistfoiee  by  the  hand ; 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this, 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Arch  *Tis  very  true.  Lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed. 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard,  It  was,  my  lord ;  who  lin'd  himself  with  hope, 
Sating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  hii3  thou^clits ;  ^ 
Joid  80,  with  great  imagmation,  ^ 

Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  delstruotion. 

Hast,  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt 
To  la^r  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard,  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war :  * 
Indeed  the  instant  action — a  cause  on  foot — 
lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  Sprii^ 
We  see  th'  appearing  buds ;  which  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair. 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.     When  we  mean  to  build, 

1  That  is,  which  turned  out  to  he  much  smaUer. 

s  The  original  has  if  instead  of  in,  thus  matcing  qwditv  the  subject  of 
Uves,  This  makes  the  passage  rather  obscure,  and  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
■peaker*8  line  of  argument.  **  Yes,"  says  his  lordship,  "  it  has  done  hurt  to 
fooceed  upon  mere  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope  in  this  business  or  occupation 
•f  war."  He  then  goes  on  reasoning  very  soberly  and  justly  from  the  recent 
case  of  Hotspur,  and  applies  the  lessons  of  that  miscarriage  to  the  action 
now  pressing  upon  them.  The  chaiige  of  if  to  in  was  made  by  Johnson,  and 
If  geaerally^aooeptod  by  ihe  bMt  editon.  — The  passage  is  waiting  in  tbe 
qiuurto. 
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We  first  surrey  ihe  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 

And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices,'  or  at  last  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 

(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 

And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model ; 

Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate. 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  *  or  else 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures. 

Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men : 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  throi^fa, 

Gives  o*er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  douds, 

And  waste  for  churlish  Winter's  tyranny. 

Bust.  Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fiur  birtfa, 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possessed 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  King. 

Bard,  What,  is  the  Eang  but  five-and-twenty  thousand  ? 

BiasL  To  us  no  more ;  nay,  not  so  much,  Lord  Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French,' 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us :  So  is  the  unfirm  Eling 
Li  three  divided,  and  his  cofiers  sound 
With  h<^low  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths  togrthery 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 

*  In  the  old  English  castles  and  palaces,  certain  roowu  or  apartmemli 
were  called  offices. 

^  His  retere,  apparently,  to  estate.  The  sense  is  somewhat  obscure,  bat 
may  be  given  thus:  We  should  know  how  able  our  estate  is  to  meet,  or  bal- 
ance, the  outlsi y  that  assails  or  threatens  it.  The  use  of  his  for  ils  has  been 
repeitedly  noted. 

ft  During  this  rebellion  of  Northumberland  and  the  Archbishop,  a  French 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  in  aid  of  Oweo 
Glendower. 
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Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that 

jBard,  Wlio,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forcesp  hither? 

Hast.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  °  and  Westmoreland : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth ; 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch*  Let  us  on, 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice ; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited : 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart 
O  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with^lessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  I 
And  being  now  trimm*d  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly,  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard ; 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'st  to  find  it     What  trust  is  in  these  times? 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  0  Earth,  yield  us  that  King  again, 
And  take  thou  this!     O,  thoughts  of  men  accurst! 
Past  and  to  come  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst 

Mowb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  on  ? 

Hast.  We  are  Time's  subjects,  and  Time  bids  be  gone. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  n.    Scene  L    London.    A  Street 

Enter  Hostess  ;  Fang  and  his  Boy  with  her  ;  and  Snabb 

following. 

Host,  Master  Fang,  have  you  enter'd  the  exion  ? 
Fang,  It  is  enter'd. 

•  This  is  an  anachronism.  Prince  John  of  Lancaster  was  not  created  a 
dnke  till  the  second  year  of  the  reis^n  of  his  brother.  King  Henry  V.  At 
this  time  Prince  Henry  was  actually  duke  of  I/mcaster.  Shakespeare  was 
misled  by  Stowe,  who,  speaking  of  the  first  pirl lament  of  King  Henry  IV., 
lays,  ^  UM  »90ond  amine  was  there  made  duke  of  Lancaster.** 
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Host,  Where's  your  yeoman?*  Is't  a  lusty  yeoman?  will 
'a  stand  to't?   • 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where's  Snare  ? 

Host  O  Lord !  ay :  good  Master  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea,  good  Master  Snare ;  I  have  enter'd  him  and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives,  for  he  will 
stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him :  he  stabb'd  me  in 
mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly.  In  good  faith,  'a  cares 
not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin 
like  any  devil  ;^  he  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his  thrust 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  Fll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  'a  come  but  within  my 
vice;* — 

Ifosf.  1  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you,  he's  an 
infinitive  thing  upon  my  score.  —  Good  Master  Fang,  hold 
him  sure :  —  good  Master  Snare,  let  him  not  'scape.  'A  comes 
continually  to  Pie-comer  (saving  your  manhoods)  to  buy  a 
saddle ;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lubbar's-head  in 
Lumbert-street,^  to  Mast^  Smooth's  the  silkman :  I  pray  ye, 
since  my  exion  is  entered,  and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the 
world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred  mark 
is  a  long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have 
borne,  and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fiibb'd  off,  and 
fubb'd  off,  and  fubb'd  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is 
a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no  honesty  in  such  deal- 
ing ;  unless  a  woman  should  be  made  an  ass  and  a  beast,  to 
bear  every  knave's  wrong. — Yonder  he  comes;  and  that 
arrant  malmsey-nose  knave  Bardolph  with  him.*^  Do  your 
offices,  do  your  offices,  Master  Fang,  and  Master  Snare ;  do 
me,  do  me,  do  me  your  offices. 

Fnter  Sir  John  Falstapp,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  How  now!  whose  mare's  dead?  what's  the  matter? 
Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest    you  at  the  suit  of  Mistress 
Quickly. 

1  A  bailiff's  follower  was  formerly  called  a  Serjeant's  yeoman. 

3  Foin  is  an  old  word  for  thrust.    The  Poet  has  it  repeatedly. 

s  Vice  is  used  for  grasp  or  clutch.  The  Jist  is  vulgarly  called  the  ffke  in 
the  west  of  England. 

*  Lttbbar  is  Mrs.  Quickly's  version  of  Ubbard,  which  is  the  old  form  of 
Uopard.  The  pictured  heads  of  various  animals  were  used  as  signs;  as  the 
libbard's  by  Master  Smooth,  and  the  boar's  by  Mrs.  Quickly. 

6  The  epithet  malmsey-nose  is  probably  given  to  Bitfdolph  because  hn 
ttoM  had  the  colour  of  maTtnsey  wine. 
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FoL  Away,  varletsl — Draw,  Bardolph:  cut  me  off  the 
vniaiii's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel. 

Host  Throw  me  in  the  channel!  I'll  throw  thee  in  the 
channel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  bastardly  rogue!  — 
Murder,  murder!— O,  thou  honey-suckle  villain!  wilt  thou 
kill  Grod's  ofl&cers,  and  the  Ring's  ?  O,  thou  honey-seed  rogue  I 
thou  art  a  honey-seed ;  a  man-queller,  and  a  woman-queller.® 

JFbL  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue !  a  rescue ! 

Host  Gk)od  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two.  —  Thou  wilt  not  ? 
thou  wilt  not?  do,  do,  thou  rogue !  do,  thou  hemp-seed ! 

FaL  Away,  you  scuUion !  you  rampallian !  you  fustilarian  I 
ni  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  OJdef  Justice^  attended* 

Ja$t  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace  here,  ho  I 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  !  I  beseech  you,  stand 
to  me! 

Just,  How  now.  Sir  John  !  what,  are  you  brawling  here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business  ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York.  — 
jStand  fix)m  him,  fellow :  wherefore  hang'st  upon  him  ? 

Host  O,  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your  Grace,  I 
am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is  arrested  at  my  suit 

Just,  For  what  sum  ? 

Host,  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all,  all  I 
I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home:  he  hath 
put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  pbody]  of  his ; — but  I  will 
have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  TU  ride  thee  o'  nights  like  the 
mare. 

Fal.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have  any 
vantage  of  ground  to  get  up.^ 

Just,  How  comes  this.  Sir  John  ?  Fie !  what  man  of  good 
temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation  ?  Are  you 
not  asham'd  to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to 
come  by  her  own  ? 

FaL  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host,  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself  and  the 
money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  gob- 
letj®  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a 

9  To  mieU  was  anciently  used  for  to  hlU.  — Boney-iuckle  and  honey-teed 
are  Quicklyisms  for  homdaal  and  homicide;  as  indicted  and  esaon  above  are 
iox  invited  and  action. 

7  The  gallows  was  jocosely  called  the  two-legged,  and  sometimes  the 
Uunee-Iegged,  mare.    The  hostess  means  the  nightmare  f   but  punning  and 

in  parts.    Laneham,  in  his  Lt/Uer 


JPalstaff  are  inseparable. 

8  Parcd-gUt  ia  partly  gilt,  or  gilt  only 
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sea-coal  fire,  apon  Wednesday  in  Wheesun-week,  when  the 
Prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  father  to  a  singing-man 
of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing 
thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Kieech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to 
borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  tellii^  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of 
prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I 
told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And  didst  thou 
not,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more 
so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people ;  saying  that  ere  long  they 
should  call  me  Madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid 
me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book- 
oath  :  ^  deny  it,  if  thou  canst 

FaL  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul :  and  she  says,  up 
and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you.  She  hat^ 
be^i  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted 
her.  But  for  these  foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you,  I  may  have 
redress  against  them. 

Just,  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted,  with  your 
manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not 
a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such 
more  than  impudent  sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a 
level  consideration :  you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised 
upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  made  her 
serve  your  uses. 

Host,  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Just.  'Pr'ythee,  peace.  —  Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her, 
and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  her:  the  one  you 
may  do  with  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with  current  repent- 
ance. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  ^®  without 
reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauciness :  if  a 
man  will  make  curtsy,^^  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No, 
my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remember'd,  I  will  not  be  your 
suitor :  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliverance  from  these  officers, 
being  upon  hasty  employment  in  the  long's  affairs. 

Just  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong :  but  an- 

Jrom  KenUioorih^  describing  a  bride-cup,  Bajrs,  —  "It  was  formed  of  a  sweet 
Bucket  barrel,  a  faire  tura'd  foot  set  to  it,  all  seemly  be-sylvered.  and  parcel- 

9  Booh^xUh  probably  refers  to  this  custom  of  swearing  upon  the  Bible,  or 
"  kissing  the  book.'* 

10  Sneap  is  reproofs  rebuke.  Snip^  snt6,  snebj  and  snub  are  different  forms 
of  the  same  word.  To  sneap  was  originally  to  check  or  pinch  by  frost. 
Shakespeare  has  sneaping  frost  and  sneaping  winds  in  other  places. 

u  Making  curtsy  is  the  same  as  making  t^leg;  a  form  of  obeisance  modi 
osed  in  former  times.    See  page  288,  note  89. 
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8wer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation,  and  satisfy  the  poor 
woman. 

I'aL  Come  hither,  Hostess.  [^Takinff  her  aside. 

Enter  Gowee. 

Just,  Now,  Master  Gower !  what  news  ? 

Gow*  The  King,  my  lord,  and  Harry  Prince  of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  die  paper  tells.      [  Gives  a  Letter, 

Fal.  —  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Host.  Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman.     Come,  no  more  words  of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must  be  fam 
to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the  tapestry  of  my  dining-cham- 
bers. 

Fal.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking:  and  for  thy 
walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  prodigal, 
or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work,^^  is  worth  a  thousand 
of  these  bed-hangings  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let  it 
be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst  Come,  an  'twere  not  for  thy 
humours,  there  is  not  a  better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash 
thy  &ce,  and  draw  thy  action  :^^  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in 
this  humour  with  me :  dost  not  know  me  ?  Come,  come,  I 
know  thou  wast 'set  on  to  this. 

Host.  'Pray  thee.  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles: 
f&ith,  I  am  loth  to  pawn  my  plate,  so  God  save  me,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone ;  TU  make  other  shift :  you'll  be  a  fool 
still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my  gown. 
I  hope  youll  come  to  supper.     You'll  pay  me  altogether  ? 

Fal  Will  I  live?  — [2b  Bardolph.]  Go,  with  her,  with 
her ;  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tearsheet  meet  you  at  supper  ? 

FaL  No  more  words ;  let's  have  her. 

\Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers^  and  Page. 

Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What's  the  news,  my  lord  ? 

Just.  Where  lay  the  King  last  night? 

Gow.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

FaL  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well :  What  is  the  news,  my 
lord? 

M  Water-work  is  water-colour  paintings  or  hanginas.  The  painted  cloth 
was  generally  oil-colour;  but  a  cheaper  sort,  probably  resembling  in  their 
execution  some  modem  paper-hangings,  was  brought  fh>m  Holland  or  Ger- 
many, executed  in  water-colour,  or  distemper.  The  German  hunting,  or 
wild-boar  hunt,  would  consequently  be  a  prevalent  subject. — Drollery  in 
Shakespeare^s  time  meant  a  kind  of  mippel-^ww. 

It  Draw  has  here-the  force  of  withtbraw;  reftnisg  to  th«  prosecution  she 
had  entered  against  him. 
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JtuL  Come  all  his  forces  back? 

Gow.  No ;  fifteen  hundred  Foot,  five  hundred  Horse, 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northmnberland  and  the  Archbishop. 

Fed,  Comes  the  King  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord? 

Just,  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently: 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Master  Giower. 

FaL  My  lord ! 

Jtist.  What's  the  matter  ? 

FaL  Master  Grower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to  dinner  ? 

Oow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here :  I  thank  you, 
good  Sir  John. 

Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you  aie  to 
take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

F<xL  Will  you  sup  with  me,  Master  Grower  ? 

Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these  mann^^  Sir 
John? 

Fed.  Master  Gk>wer,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was  a  fool 
that  taught  them  me.  —  This  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  my 
lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  £ur.^^ 

Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee!  thou  art  a  great  FooL^ 

[JSlxetmL 

Scene  n.     77ie  same.    Another  Street. 
Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Pointz. 

Prince.  Before  Gk)d,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Pointz.  Is't  come  to  that?  I  had  thought  weariness  durst 
not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

Prince.  'Faith,  it  does  me ;  though  it  discolours  the  complex- 
ion of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth  it  not  show 
vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Pointz.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

Prince.  Belike,  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got ;  for, 
by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  small 
beer.  But  indeed  these  humble  considerations  make  me  out 
of  love  with  my  greatness.  What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to 
remember  thy  name !  or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow !  or  to 

1^  Tap  for  tap  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  tit  for  tat.  Falstaff  has  just 
been  retorting  upon  tne  Judge  in  tiie  Judge's  own  kind;  not  heeding  his 

?[ue8tions,  bat  going  right  on  with  his  talk,  as  if  no  questions  had  been  asked, 
n  saying  **  he  was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me/*  Sir  John  refers  to  the  usage 
he  has  turned  upon  the  Chief  Justice. 

u  I  suspect  his  lordship  uses  fool  here  in  the  sense  of  the  **  allowed  fool," 
who,  like  Touchstone,  was  peroutted  to  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  wiUi  his 
■uperiors,  and  no  one  but  a  dunce  thought  of  taking  any  offenoe  at  hia  Jests. 
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take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast,  vtz.^ 
these,  and  those  that  were  thy  peach-coloor'd  ones  1  or  to  bear 
the  inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one 
other  for  use !  —  but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper  knows  better 
than  I;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee  when  thou 
keep'st  not  racket  there ;  ^  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while, 
because  the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made  a  shift  to  eat 
up  thy  holland:  and  God  knows  whether  those  that  bawl  out 
of  the  ruins  of  thy  linen  shall  inherit  His  kingdom :  ^  but  the 
[nurses]  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the 
world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strengthen'd. 

Fointz.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  labour'd  so  hard, 
you  should  talk  so  idly!  Tell  me  how  many  good  young 
princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers  being  so  sick  as  yours  at 
this  time  is? 

JPrince.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Pointz  ? 

PoifUz.  Yes,  £sdth ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 

JPrince.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breeding 
than  thine. 

Pointz.  Gk>  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing  that  you 
will  ten. 

Prince.  Marry,  I  tell  thee,  —  it  is  not  meet  that  I  should 
be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick ;  albeit  I  could  teU  to  thee  (as  to 
one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  Mend)  I 
could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Pointz.  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject 

Prince.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  Devil's 
book  as  thou  and  Falstaff  for  obduracy  and  persistency :  let  the 
end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly 
that  my  £ither  is  so  sick ;  and  keeping  such  vile  company  as 
thou  art  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

Pointz.  The  reason? 

Prince.  What  would'st  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should  weep  ? 

Pointz.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 

Prince.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought !  and  thou  art  a 
blessed  fdlow  to  think  as  every  man  thinks:  never  a  man's 
thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better  than  thine: 
every  man  would  think  me  a  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what 
aocites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so  ? 

Pointz.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and  so  much 
engrafied  to  Falstaff. 

1  I  suspect  a  quibble  is  intended  on  racket  here,  which,  in  one  of  its 
tettseSf  was  an  instrument  used  in  playing  the  game  of  tennis. 

3  The  Prince  is  referring  to  Pomtz'  children,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
occasion  for  ail  the  old  shirts  he  can  spare.  **  Bawl  out"  is  the  old  reading 
for  "  bawl  oirf  of."  I  am  not  sure,  however,  but  it  n^eans  wear  out  ii^  their 
bawling  age. 
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Prince.  And  to  thee. 

Fotntz.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  on;  I  can  hear  it 
with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they  can  say  of  me  is,  that 
I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my 
hands ;  ^  and  those  two  things,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help.  By 
the  Mass,  here  comes  Bardolph. 

Prince.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff :  'a  had  him  from 
me  Christian ;  and  look,  if  the  fat  villain  have  not  tnmsform'd 
him  ape. 

MUer  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  God  save  your  Grace ! 

Prince.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph  I 

BarcL  [^2h  the  Pa^e.']  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful 
fool,  must  you  be  blushmg  ?  wherefore  blush  you  now?  What 
a  maidenly  man-at-arms  are  you  become  I 

Pa^e.  He  calFd  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red  lat- 
tice,^ and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face  from  the  window : 
at  last  I  spied  his  eyes ;  and  methought  he  had  made  two 
holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat,  and  so  peeped  through. 

Prinze.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.  Awb.j,  you  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away  I 

Prince.  Instruct  us,  boy ;  what  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dream'd  she  was  delivered  of 
a  fire-brand ;  and  therefore  I  call  him  her  dreaml** 

Prince.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation:  —  There 
'tis,  boy.  [  Gives  him  Money. 

PoirUz.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from  can- 
kers !  —  Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  thee. 

[  Gives  him  Money. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hang'd  among  you,  the 
gallows  shall  be  wrong'd. 

Prince.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  Grace's  coming 
to  town :  there's  a  letter  for  you.  [^Hands  a  Letter. 

PoirUz.  Deliver'd  with  good  respect  —  And  how  doth  the 
martlemas,  your  master  ?  ^ 


"A  proper  fellow  of  my  hands*'  probably  means  a  man  of  valonr  and 
ition.    *^A  tall  man,"  and  **  a  tall  man  of  his  hands,"  were  nsed  in  the 


8 

execution. 

same  sense.    See  page  179,  note  8. 

4  Red  lattice  was  a  common  term  for  an  ale-house  window.  The  fashion 
of  red  lattices  in  such  houses  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  old  writers. 

0  The  Poet  stumbles  here  in  his  mythology,  confounding  Althea's  fire- 
brand with  Hecuba's.  Hecuba,  before  the  birth  of  Paris,  dreamed  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  a  fire-brand  that  consumed  Troy.  Althea's  fire-brand 
was  a  reality,  not  a  dream. 

®  FalstafT  is  before  called  latter  tpring^  atl-hallown  summer^  and  Points 
now  calls  him  martiemaSj  a  corruption  of  marHnmaa^  whieb  means  the 
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Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Fointz.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician ;  but 
that  moTes  not  him:  though  that  be  sick,  it  dies  not 

Prince.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me  as 
^y  dog;  and  he  holds  his  place,  for  look  you,  how  he 
writes. 

PoirUz.  [Beads.]  John  Falstaffj  Kmghi,  —  Every  man  must 
know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  name  himself:  even 
like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  King ; ,  for  they  never  prick  their 
fioger  but  they  say,  Thert^s  some  of  the  Kin^s  Slood  spiU, 
How  comes  that?  says  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive. 
The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap ;  I  am  the  King's 
poor  cousin,  sir. 

Prince.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will  fetch  it 
from  Japhet.     But  to  the  letter:  — 

Pointz.  [Reads.]  Sir  John  FcikUiff,  Knight^  to  the  son  of  the 
King,  nearest  his  father,  Harry,  Prince  of  Wales,  greeting.  — 
Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

Prince.     Peace ! 

Pointz.  [Reads.]  IwiU  imitate  the  honourable  Roman'^  %n 
brevity: — sure  he  means  brevity  in  breath,  short-winded. — 
I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave  thee.  Be 
not  too  familiar  with  Pointz;  for  he  misuses  thy  favours  so 
much,  that  he  swears  thou  art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell.  Repent 
at  idle  times  as  thou  mai^st,  and  so  farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as 
thou  usest  him,)  Jack    Falstaff,  vnth  my  fa- 
miliars ;  John,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and 
Sir  John  with  aU  Europe.  — 
My  lord,  m  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him  eat  it. 

Prince.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  words.  But 
do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned?  must  I  marry  your  sister? 

Pointz.  Grod  send  the  wench  no  worse  fortune !  but  I  never  ' 
said  so. 

Prince.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  Fools  with  the  time ;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock  us.  —  Is 
your  master  here  in  London  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old 
£rank?» 


same  thinff,  the  feast  of  St  Martin  being  considered  the  latter  end  of  antnnm. 
It  means  uierefore  an  old  fellow  with  javenile  passions. 

7  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  bulletin,  vera,  vidij  v»ci,  with  which  Jnlins 
Gaesar  is  said  to  have  announced  his  victoiy  at  Zela. 

•  A  place  to  fatten  a  boar  in.  Thus,  m  Holland's  PUmf:  "  Swine  will 
be  well  fat  and  well  larded  in  sixtie  dales;  and  the  rather,  if  before  you  begin 
(i  /rofiJbe  them  up,  they  be  kept  altogether  from  meat  three  daies." 
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Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  Ecistcheap. 

Prince,  Wliat  company  ? 

Page,  Ephesians,  my  lord, — of  the  old  chnrdL* 

Prince.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  bat  old  Mii^ress  Quickly  and  Mis- 
tress DoU  Tearsheet. 

Prince.  What  pagim  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  or,  and  a  kingw<«nan  of  my 
master's. 

Prince.  Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned^  at  sapper? 

Pointz.  I  am  year  shadow,  my  lord ;  I'll  fc^w  yoa* 

Prince.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardol{^ — no  word  to 
your  master  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town :  Tliere's  for  jomr 
silence.  [^Giving  Mon^. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it 

Prince.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  \MuwU  Babdolph  and  Page.'\ 
—  How  might  we  see  F^taff  bestow  himsdf  to-night  in  his 
true  colours,*®  and  not  ourselves  be  seen  ? 

Pointz.  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins  and  i^^rcms,  and  wait 
upon  him  at  his  taUe  as  drawers. 

Prince.  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  desc^ision  I  it  waa 
Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low  transforma- 
tion !  that  shaU  be  mine ;  for  in  every  thing  the  purpose  must 
weigh  with  the  folly.    Follow  me,  Ned*  [ExewU. 


ScENB  in.     Warkworih.    Before  the  Oasde. 

Enter  Northuhbsbland,  Lady   Nobthumbeblakd,  xmd 

Lady  PsBOT. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle  daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  afiairs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no  more : 
Do  Yfh&i  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it 

Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  Grod's  sake,  go  not  to  these  wars  I 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word. 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now ; 

*  A  slang  phrase  probably  signifring  U^rs^  or  joH^  oompamioM  of  ik$ 
cldiort, 

^  That  is,  bear,  or  behave  himself.    So,  in  A$  Tou  Likt  It^  iv,  8:  **j:^e 
boy  bestowB  Jumseff  like  a  ripe  sister." 
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When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry 

Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  Mher 

Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 

Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 

There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours  and  your  son's : 

For  yours, — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it! 

For  his,  —  it  stu^  upon  him,  as  the  Sun 

Jn  the  gray  vault  of  heav^oi ;  and  by  his  li^t 

Did  aU  the  chivalry  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  acts :  he  was  indeed  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  thanselves : 

He  had  no  legs  that  pi*actis'd  n(^  his  gait; 

And  speaking  thick,^^  which  Nature  made  his  blemish, 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 

For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 

To  seem  like  him :  So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 

In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 

That  &shion'd  others.    And  hun,  -^  O,  wondrous  him ! 

O,  miracle  of  men !  —  him  did  you  leave 

(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you) 

To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 

In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field, 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 

Did  seem  defensible !  —  so  you  left  him. 

Never,  O,  never  do  his  ghost  the  "wrong 

To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 

With  others  than  with  him !  let  them  alone. 

The  Marshal  and  the  Archbishop  are  strong : 

Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 

To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 

Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North,  Beshrew  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there. 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles  and  the  armed  Commons 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

u  Speaking  (hick  is  speaking  gmck^  rapidity  of  utterance.    So.  in  C^mb^^ 
Mme  :  **  Say,  and  ipeojb  lAidb:  love's  coonsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  heanng.** 
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Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  Uie  King, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loTes, 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your  son ; 
He  was  so  sufier'd':  so  came  I  a  widow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes,^ 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  Heaven, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husbsuad. 

North,  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.    Tis  with  my  mind 
As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height, 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way : 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  Archbishop, 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland :  tJiere  am  I,. 
TUl  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.  \BxieunL 

SOBNB  IV.    London.    A  Room  in  the  Boa^iSead  Tavern^ 

Eastcheap. 

Enter  two  Drawers, 

1  Draw.  What  the  Devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ?  apple* 
Johns  ?  thou  know'st  Sir  John  cannot  endure  an  apple-Jolm.^ 

2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  say'st  true.  The  Prince  once  set  a 
dish  of  apple^ohns  before  him,  and  told  him  there  were  five 
more  Sir  Johns ;  and,  putting  off  his  hat,  said,  IwiU  now  take 
my  leave  of  tliese  six  dry,  rotmd,  old,  withered  knights.  It 
anger'd  him  to  the  heart ;  ^  but  he  hath  forgot  that 

1  Draw.  Why,  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down :  and  see  if 
thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise ; '  Mistress  Tearsheet  would 
fain  hear  some  music  Despatch:  —  The  room  where  they 
supp'd  is  too  hot ;  they'll  come  in  straight 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  Prince  and  Master  Points 
anon ;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins  and  i^rons, 
and  Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bardolph  hath  brought 
word. 

13  Alluding  to  the  plant  rotemary^  so  called  because  it  was  the  s^nnbol  of 
remembrawx^  and  therefore  used  at  weddings  and  funerals. 

1  This  apple,  which  was  said  to  keep  two  years,  is  well  described  by 
Philips  in  a  passai^e  quoted  page  805,  note  1.    FalstaiF  has  already  said  of 


himself.  ^*  I  am  wiiMred  like  an  old  ap^tUjohfu'*^ 

2  Anger  was  sometimes  used  for  smiple  on«/*  or  digtreu^  wi 

ins  any  desire  topwUsh.    Thus,  in  Su  Mark  iii.  5,  speaking  of  our  Savioiur: 
**  And  when  he  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  ang&r^  bein^ 


without  imply« 
"  our  Saviour: 
,  being  grieved 
for  the  hardness  of  their  heart" 

<  A  noise f  or  a  contorty  was  used  for  a  set  or  company  of  musicians.  Sneak 
was  a  street  minstrel,  and  therefore  the  drawer  goes  oat  to  listen  for  hit 
band. 
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1  Draw.  By  the  Mass,  here  will  be  dd  utis :  *  it  will  be  an 
excellent  stratagem.  * 

2  Draw.  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  [MciU 

JEfiter  Hostess  and  DoLL  Tearsheet. 

Ifost.  r  £dth,  sweetheart,  methinks  now  you  are  in  an 
excellent  good  temperality;  your  pulsidge  beats  as  extraordi- 
narily as  heart  woidd  desire,  and  your  colour,  I  warrant  you, 
is  as  red  as  any  rose :  but,  i'  faith,  you  have  drunk  too  much 
canaries ;  and  that's  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  per- 
fumes the  blood  ere  one  can  say,  Whafs  this  ?  How  do  you 
now? 

DoL  Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host,  Why,  that's  well  said;  a  good  heart's  worth  gold. 
Lo,  here  comes  Sir  John. 

MUer  Falstapf,  singing. 

Fal.  When  Arthur  first  in  Court  —  And  was  a  worthy 
Jdng.^    \_Exit  Drawer  J\  — •  How  now,  Mistress  DoU  f 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm ;  ^  yea,  good  faith. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm,  they 
are  ^ck. 

Dot  You  muddy  rascal,  is  Uiat  all  the  comfort  you  give 
me? 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fsishion :  you  two  never 
Bieet,  but  you  Ml  to  some  discord.  You  are  both,  in  good 
truth,  as  rheumatic  ^  as  two  dry  toasts ;  you  cannot  one  bear 
with  another's  confirmities.     Wliat  the  good-year  I  *  one  must 

^  Old  was  often  used  as  ^n  augmentative,  something  as  huge  is  used  now. 
—  Z7<w,  sometimes  spelt  wtos,  and  derived  by  Skinner  from  the  French  huit, 
properly  meant  the  octave  of  a  saint's  day,  and  hence  was  applied  generally 
to  sport-making  and  festivity..  Thus,  in  A  Contention  between  Liberality  and 
ProdigaUty^  1602:  "With  some  rojrsting  harmony  let  us  begin  the  utas  of 
onr  jollitie.**  the  word,  it  is  said,  is  still  used  in  Warwickshire  for  what  is 
called  a  row.    So  that  om  utis  is  a  grand  frdic. 

^  The  ballad  from  which  this  is  taken  is  entitled  Sir  Latmceht  du  Lake^ 
and  is  printed  entire  in  Book  ii.  Series  i.  of  Percy's  Religues.  The  first 
stanza  as  there  given  runs  thus: 

"  When  Arthur  first  in  court  began, 
And  was  approved  king. 
By  force  of  armes  great  victorys  wonne, 
And  conquest  home  did  bring." 

A  Calm  is  a  Quicklyism  for  qwdm,  Falstaff  seizes  the  occasion  to  perpe- 
trate a  pun. 

7  Mrs.  Quickly  means  splenetic.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
rheum  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  word  for  spleen. 

8  The  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term  have  not  been  satisfiactorily  ex- 
plained. The  most  likely  account  makes  it  a  corruption  of  gougere^  which 
was  used  of  a  certain  French  disease.  It  was  sometimes  spelt  good-jer.  It 
came  to  be  used  as  an  unmeaning  expletive. 
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bear,  [7b  Doll]  and  that  must  be  you:  you  are  tbe  wei^^* 
vessel,  as  they  say ;  the  emptier  vessel. 

Dol,  Can  a  weiEik  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full  hogs* 
head?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bourdeaux 
stuff  in  him ;  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuff'd  in  the 
hold.  —  Come,  I'll  be  friends  with  thee,  Jack :  thou  art  goin^ 
to  the  wars ;  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  agsun  or  bo» 
there  is  nobody  cares.* 

Re-enter  Drawer, 
Draw.  Sir,  Ancient  Pistol's  below,'^  and  would  speak  with 

you. 

Dol,  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal!  let  him  not  come 
hither:  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dst  rogue  in  England. 

Host,  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here:  no,  by  my 
faith;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours;  Fll  no  swag- 
gerers :  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  best.  — 
Shut  the  door;  —  iJiere  comes  no  swaggerers  h^e:  I  have 
notliVd  all  this  while,  to  have  sw«^gering  now: — shut  the 
door,  I  pray  you. 

Fed,  Dost  thou  hear.  Hostess  ?  —^ 

Host,  'VTa,j  you,  pacify  yourself,  Sir  John :  there  comes  no 
swaggerers  here. 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host  Tilly-vally,^^  Sir  John,  ne'er  tell  me:  your  andent 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before  Master  Tis- 
ick,^  the  deputy,  t'other  day ;  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  —  it  was 
no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday  laat^-^Neiffhbour  Quickly, 
s^s  he ;  —  Master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by  then ;  — 
Neighhour  Quickly ,  says  he,  receive  those  that  are  civil;  foTy 
saith  he,  you  are  %n  an  iU  name :  —  now  he  said  so,  I  can  tell 
whereupon ;  for,  says  he,  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well 
thought  on  ;  therefore  take  heed  what  guests  you  receive :  Re-, 

9  It  has  been  l^)tIy  suggested  that  Mistress  Doll,  as  if  idspired  by  the 
present  visitation,  grows  poetical  here,  and  improvisatores  a  little  in  thci. 
the  lyric  vein.    The  close  of  her  speech,  if  set  to  the  eye  as  it  soonds  to  the 
ear,  would  stand  something  thus: 

" Come,  I'll  be  friends  with  thee,  Jack: 
Thou  art  going  to  the  wars ; 
And  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again. 
Or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares.'* 

w  Ancient  is  an  old  corruption  of  ensign.    See  page  816,  note  7. 

u  An  old  exclamation  equivalent  to  our  JimU-faddU.  See  page  197, 
note  14. 

^  The  names  of  Master  Tisick  and  Master  Dumb  are  intended  to  denote^ 
that  the  deputy  was  pursy  and  short-winded ;  the  minister  one  of  those  who ! 
preached  only  the  homilies  set  forth  by  authority.  The  Puritans  nicknamed^ 
'^hem  Dumb-dogs. 
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eeivej  says  he,  no  swaggering  companions.  —  There  comes 
none  here :  —  you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what  he  said.  — 
No,  m  no  swaggerers. 

Fal,  He's  no  swaggerer,  Hostess ;  a  tame  cheater,  i'  Mth ; 
you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound :  hell 
not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back  in 
any  show  of  resistance.  —  Call  him  up,  drawer.    [Exit  Drawer, 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest  man 
my  house,  nor  no  cheater :  ^  but  I  do  not  love  swaggering ; 
by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse  when  one  says  swagger.  Feel, 
masters,  how  I  shake ;  look  you,  I  warrant  yon. 

Dol.  So  you  do.  Hostess. 

Host.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere  an  aspen 
leaf:  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Pisi.  God  save  you.  Sir  John  I 

FaL  Welcome,  Ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I  charge  you 
with  a  cup  of  sack  3  do  you  discharge  upon  mine  hostess. 

Pist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her.  Sir  Jc^n,  with  two  bullets. 

FaL  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly  oflfend  her. 

Host.  Come,  IH'  drink  no  proofs  nor  no  bullets :  I'll  drink 
no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  Mistress  Dotothy ;  I  will  charge  you. 

DoL  Charge  me !  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion.  What ! 
you  poor,  base,  rascally,  dieating,  lack-Hnen  mate  I  Away,  you 
mouldy  rogue,  away  I 

Pist.  I  know  you.  Mistress  Dorothy. 

DoL  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal  I  you  filthy  bung,"  away ! 
by  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an 
you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Away,  you  bottle-ale  ras- 
cal I  you  basket-lult  stale  juggler,  you!  —  Since  when,  I  pray 
you,  sir  ?  —  God's  light !  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  ? 
much !  ^ 

Pist.  God  let  me  not  live,  but  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for 
this. 

Fal.  No  more,  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  yon  go  off  here : 
discharge  yourself  of  our  company.  Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  Captain  Pistol ;  not  here,  sweet  Captain. 

« 

^  The  humoar  consists  in  Mrs.  Quickly's  mistaking  a  cheater  for  an  €»- 
eheator^  or  officer  of  the  Exchequer. 

^  To  nip  a  huna^  in  the  cant  of  thieveiy,  was  to  cut  a  puree.  Doll  means 
to  call  Kxm  pickpockeL  OutUe  and  cut(iU4nmg  were  also  cant  terms  for  the 
knife  used  by  cutpurses.  These  terms  are  therefore  used  by  metonymy  for  a 
thief. 

I*  These  two  points  were  laces,  marks  of  his  commission.  ^  Much  !  was  a 
eommon  expression  of  scorn. 

24 
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DoL  Captain!  thou  abominable  damn'd  cheater,  art  thoa 
not  asham'd  to  be  called  captain  ?  J£  captains  were  of  my 
mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for  taking  their  names 
upon  you  before  you  have  eam'd  them.  —  He  a  captain !  Hang 
hun,  rogue !  He  lives  upon  mouldy  stew'd  prunes  and  dried 
cakes.  A  captain !  these  villains  wHl  make  t^e  word  as  odious 
as  the  word  occupy;  ^^  which  was  an  excellent  good  word  be- 
fore it  was  ill-sorted :  therefore  captains  had  need  look  to't 

BarcL  'Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  Ancient. 

FaL  Hark  thee  hither,  Mistress  Doll. 

Pist  Not  I:  I  tell  thee  what,  Corporal  Bardolph,  I  could 
tear  her.  —  I'll  be  reveng'd  of  her. 

Page,  'Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pist.  m  see  her  damn'd  first ;  —  to  Pluto's  damned  lake,  by 
this  hand,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile 
also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down  I  down,  dogs !  down, 
faitors  I     BEave  we  not  Hiren  here  ?  " 

Host.  Grood  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet;  'tis  very  late,  i* 
fidth :  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Pist.  These  be  good  humours  indeed!     Shall  packhorses. 
And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day," 
Compare  with'  Csesars,  and  with  Cannibals,^ 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  &11  foul  for  toys  ? 

Ifatt.  By  my  troth,  Captdn,  these  are  very  bitter  words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  Ancient :  this  will  grow  to  a  brawl 
anon. 

Pist.  Die  men,  like  dogs  I  give  crowns  like  pins  I  Have 
we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  O'  my  word.  Captain,  there's  none  such  here.  What 
the  good-year !  do  you  think  I  would  deny  her  ?  for  G^'s 
sake,  be  quiet 

Put,  Then,  feed  and  be  &t,  my  fiedr  Calipolis.^  Come, 
give's  some  sack. 

1^  This  word  had  been  perverted  to  a  bad  meaning.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
DkcoverieSf  says, — "Many,  out  of  their  own  obscene  apprehensions,  refuse 
proper  and  fit  words,  as  occupy^  nature.'* 

"  Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol  a  tissue  of  absurd  and 
fbstian  passages  fh>m  many  ridiculous  old  plays*  Have  we  not  Hiren  her&, 
is  probably  a  line  from  a  play  of  George  Peelers,  called  The  Turkish  Ma- 
hornet  and  Hiren  the  Fair  Greek,  Hiren,  from  its  resemblance  to  Hren,  was 
used  for  a  seducing  woman.  Pistol,  in  his  rants,  twice  brings  in  the  same 
words,  but  apparently  meaning  to  give  his  sword  the  name  of  Hiren,  Mrs. 
Quickly,  with  admirable  simplicity,  supposes  him  to  ask  for  a  woman. 

18  This  is  a  parody  of  the  Jines  addressed  by  Tamburlaine  to  the  capUy« 
princes  who  draw  his  chariot,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  1690. 

^  A  Pistolian  blunder  for  HanmbaU, 

"  In  The  Battle  qf  Alcazar ,  a  play  which  Mr.  Dyce  assigns  to  PeeU,  w4 
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Si  fortune^  me  tormente,  sperato  me  contente?^  — 
Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 
Give  me  some  sack ;  and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there. 

[^Laying  down  his  Sword, 
Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  ei-ceteras  nothing  ?  ^ 

Fed.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet 

Pist,  Sweet  Knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.^  What !  we  have  se6n 
the  seven  stars. 

DoL  For  Grod's  sake,  thrust  him  down  stairs :  I  cannot  en- 
dure such  a  fustian  rascal. 

JPist  Thrust  him  down  stairs!  know  we  not  Gulloway 
nags?^ 

Md,  Quoit  him  down,^  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat  shil- 
ling :  nay,  an  'a  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  'a  shall  be  noth- 
ing here. 

Bard,  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist,  What!  shall  we  have  incision?  shall  we  imbrue?  — 

[^Snatching  up  his  Sword, 
Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  dolefiil  days ! 
Why,  then  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  Sisters  Three!  Come,  Atropos,  I  say!^ 

JSbst  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward  I 

Fed.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Dol,  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fed,  Get  you  down  stairs. 

[^Drawing,  and  driving  Pistol  out. 

Host,  Here's  a  goodly  tumult !  I'll  forswear  keeping  house, 
afore  I'll  be  in  these  tirrits  and  firights.  So ;  murder,  I  war- 
meet  with  the  line,  "  Feed,  then,  and  faint  not,  my  fair  CaUpoUs.**  And 
again:  **  Feed  and  be  fat^  that  we  may  me^  the  foe."  Pistol  is  supposed  to 
have  haunted  the  pit,  and  there  got  charged  with  these  bits  of  theatrical 
ammunition. 

^  This,  no  doubt,  is  PistoPs  reading  or  repeating  of  the  motto  on  his 
sword;  the  same  which  he  has  already  called  JTtren,  and  which  he  calls  sweeU 
kwTi  a  little  after.  Some  editors  have  corrected  his  repetition  into  gram- 
matical Italian :  but  why  not  as  well  correct  his  Cannibals  and  Troian  Greeks  t 
As  his  sword  was  probably  a  Toledo  blade,  the  motto  on  it  would  naturally 
be  in  Spanish,  and  so  would  read  thus':  "  8e  /brtuna  mi  tormexUa^  lo  merare 
fju  contenta.*^  But  I  see  no  good  reason  for  attempting  to  de-Pistotize  the 
text,  and  therefore  leave  it  as  it  is  in  the  folio. 

^  That  is,  shall  we  stop  here,  and  have  no  more  sport? 

28  Neif  is  used  by  Shasespeare  for  Jist.  It  is  a  north  country  word,  to  be 
^tmd  in  Kay's  Collection. 

24  Common  hackneys. 

25  That  is,  pitch  him  down.  The  shove-ffroat  shillings  were  broad  shillings 
of  King  Edward  VI.  In  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1,  tiiey  are  spo- 
ken of  as  Edward  shovel-boards. 

-  26  Pistol  scatters  out  fragments  of  old  bdllads  as  well  as  of  old  plays. 
•*0  death,  rock  me  on  slepe,  bring  me.  on  quiet  rest,"  is  from  an  ancient 
■ongattrionted  to  Anne  Boleyn.  There  is  another  in  the  Gorgious  Gallery 
of  unUant  Inventions^  1578,  which  has  furnished  him  with  some  of  his,rhodo- 
inontade. 
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rant,  now.  —  Alas,  alas !  put  up  your  naked  wei^ns,  put  up 
your  naked  weapons.  \_Exeunt  Pistol  and  Babdolph. 

DoL  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rascal's  gonob  Ah, 
you  little  valiant  villain,  you ! 

Host  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin  ?  methought  'a  made  a 
shrewd  thrust  at  you. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

FdL  Have  you  tum'd  him  out  o'  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir.  The  rascal's  drunk ;  you  have  hurt  him, 
sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fed.  A  rascal !  to  brave  me ! 

D6L  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you !  Alas,  poor  ape,  how 
thou  sweat'st !  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face ; — come  on,  you 
chops:  —  ah,  rogue!  i'  fiuth,  I  love  thee:  thou  art  as  valo- 
rous as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten 
times  better  than  the  !^^e  Worthies :  ah,  villain ! 

Fed.  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a  blanket. 

DoL  Do,  an  thou  dar'st,  for  thy  heart. 

Enter  Mtmcians. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fed.  Let  them  play:  —  Play,  sirs.  —  [^Music.^  A  rascal 
bracing  slave !  the  rogue  fled  front  me  like  quicksilver. 

SoL  T  faith,  and  thou  foUow'dst  him  like  a  church.  Thou 
little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,*'  when  wilt  thou  leave  fights 
ing  o'  days,  and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  Heaven  ? 

Enter,  behind,  Prince    Hbnrt  and  Pointz,  disguised  as 

Drawers. 

Fed.  Peace,  good  DoU  I  do  not  speak  like  a  death's-head ; 
do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

DoL  Sirrah,  what  humour  's  the  Prince  of? 

Fed.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  'a  would  have  made  a 
good  pantler ;  'a  would  ha'  chipp'd  bread  well. 

DoL  They  say  Pointz  has  a  good  wit 

Fed.  He  a  good  wit?  hang  him,  baboon  I  his  wit 's  thick  as 
Tewksbury  mustard;  there's  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is 
in  a  mallet. 

Dol  Why  does  the  Prince  love  him  so,  then  ? 

27  Doll  says  this  in  coaxing  playful  ridicule  of  Falstaff  *8  enormous  bulk. 
Roasted  pigs  were  formerly  among  the  chief  attractions  of  Bartholomew 
&ir;  they  were  sold,  piping  hot,  in  booths  and  on  stalls,  and  were  ostentn- 
tiously  dispUyed  to  excite  the  appetite  of  passengers.  It  was  a  common 
^iubject  of  allusion. 
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If^  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness ;  and  'a  plays 
at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel ;  ^  and  drinks  off 
candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons ;  and  rides  the  wild-mare  with  the 
boys  ;^  and  jumps  upon  joint-stools;  and  swears  with  a  good 
grace ;  and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of 
the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories ; 
and  such  other  gambol  faculties  'a  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind 
and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  Prince  admits  him :  for 
the  Prince  himself  is  such  another ;  the  weight  of  a  hiur  will 
turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois. 

Prince.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his  ears  cut 
off?** 

Pointz.  Let's  beat  him. 

Prince.  Look,  if  the  withered  dder  halh  not  his  poll  claw'd 
like  a  parrot 

Fal.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

Prince.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction !  ^^  what 
says  the  almanac  to  that  ? 

Pointz.  And  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his  man,  be  not 
lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-bo(^  his  counsel- 
keeper.® 

FaL  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Dot.  By  my  troQi,  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant  heartl 

FdL  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoL  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy  young  boy 
of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  Mrtle  of?**  I  shall  receive 
money  'o  Thursday ;  shalt  have  a  cap  to-morrow.    A  merry 


28  Conger  is  a  species  of  eel,  and  is  spoken  of  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
PhilatUr,  ii.  2,  as  a  *'  duller  of  the  vital  spirits."  Ftnntl  is  an  aromatic 
herb,  used  in  flavouring  meats.  Why  the  eating  of  them  together  is  thus 
mentioned,  does  not  well  appear.  Perhaps  the  Poet  had  some  reason,  now 
not  known,  for  setting  it  down  as  a  favourite  dish  with  the  Prince. 

^  A  jlap^ragon  was  some  small  combustible  bod^  set  on  fire  and'  put 
afloat  in  a  glass  of  lic^uor.  It  was  an  act  of  dexterity  m  the  toper  to  swallow 
it  without  burning  his  mouth. — RuBng  the  wild-mare  is  another  name  for  the 
childish  sport  of  see-saw. 

^  Falstaff  is  humorously  called  nave  of  a  wheel,  from  his  rotundity  of 
figure.    The  equivoque  between  nave  and  mave  is  obvious. 

SI  This  was  indeed  a  prodigy.  The  astrologers,  says  Ficinus,  remark  that 
Saturn  and  Vemu  are  never  conjoined. 

82  Trigon  or  triangle,  a  term  in  the  old  judicial  astrology.  They  called 
It  a  ^ery  trigon  when  the  three  upper  planets  met  in  a  fiery  sign ;  which 
was  thought  to  denote  ra^  and  contention.  Pointz  refen  to  Baraolph,  who 
is  soppos^  to  be  whispenng  to  the  Hostess,  Sir  John's  ooun$el-ke^r, 

•*  Few  words  have  occasioned  such  controversy  as  IdrUe.  The  most  fk- 
miliar  terms  are  often  the  most  bafiling  to  the  antiquary;  for,  being  in  gen- 
eral use,  they  were  clearly  understood  by  our  ancestors,  and  therefore  are  not 
accurately  defined  in  the  dictionaries.  A  kirtUj  firom  the  Saxon  cifrtely  to 
gird,  was  undoubtedly  a  petticoat,  which  sometimes  bad  a  body  without 
ueeves  attached  to  it 
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song!  come;  it  grows  late.    Thou'lt  forget  me,  when  I  am 
gone. 

Dol,  By  my  troth,  thou'lt  set  me  a-weeping,  an  thou  say'st 
so :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handscmie  till  thy  return.  — - 
WeU,  hearken  the  end. 

Fat,  Some  sack,  Francis ! 

Prince  and  Potntz.  [^Advancinff.']  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

FcU  Ha  I  a  bastard  son  of  the  King's  ?  —  And  art  not  thou 
PointK  his  brother  ?  ** 

Prince.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life 
dost  thou  lead! 

Fal,  A  better  than  thou:  I  am  a  gentleman;  thou  art  a 
drawer. 

Prince.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  I  come  to  draw  you  out  by  the 
ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  Grace !  by  my  trotli, 
welcome  to  London.  Now  the  Lord  bless  that  sweet  feu^e  of 
thine !     O  Jesu !  are  you  come  firom  Wales? 

Fal.  Thou  mad  cmnpound  of  majesty,  —  by  this  light  flesh 
and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[^Leaning  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

,Dol,  How,  you  fet  fool !  I  scorn  you. 

Pointz.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  revenge,  and 
turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the  heat. 

Prince.  You  candle-mine,**  you,  how  vilely  did  you  speak 
of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentle- 
woman ! 

Host.  God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart !  and  so  she  is,  by 
my  troth. 

Fal.  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

Prince.  Yes;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  when  you  ran 
away  by  Gads-hill :  you  knew  I  was  at  your  back,  and  spc^e 
it  on  purpose  to  try  my  patience. 

Fed.  No,  no,  no ;  not  so;  I  did  not  think  thou  wast  within 
hearing. 

Prince.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the  wilful  abuse; 
and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

FaL  No  abuse,  Hal,  o'  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 

Prince.  Not, — to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pantler,  and 
bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 

Fal  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Pointz.  No  abuse ! 

^  Pcintz  hU  is  the  old  form  of  the  possessive,  which  was  going  oat  of  use 
in  the  Poet's  time.    It  would  now  be  written  Pointz'a  or  Points'. 

^  Alluding  to  the  fat,  or  cancUe-Umber  wrapped  np  m  Sir  John^s  estab- 
lishment. 
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JbL  No  abuse,  Ned,  i'  the  world ;  honest  Ned,  nme,  I 
dieprais'd  hun  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not 
£idl  in  love  with  him ; — in  which  doing,  I  have  done  the  part 
of  a  careful  friend  and  a  true  subject,  smd  thy  father  is  to  give 
me  thanks  for  it  No  abuse,  Hal ;  —  none,  Ned,  none ;  —  no, 
'£uth,  boys,  none. 

Prince.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice 
doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentlewoman  to  close 
with  us.  Is  she  of  the  wicked  ?  is  thine  hostess  here  of  the 
wicked?  or  is  the  boy  of  the  wicked?  or  honest  Bardolph, 
whose  zeal  bums  in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

Potntz.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fed.  The  fiend  hath  prick*d  down  Bardolph  irrecoverable ; 
and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing 
but  roast  malt-worms.  For  the  boy,  —  there  is  a  good  angel 
about  him ;  but  the  Devil  outbids  him  too. 

Prince.  You,  gentlewoman,  — 

Dol.  What  says  your  Grace  ? 

Fed.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  fiesh  rebels  against.^ 

[^Knocking  heard. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door?  — Look  to  i^'Q  door 
there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

Prince.  Peto,  how  now  I  what  news  ? 

Peto.  The  King  your  fother  is  at  Westminster ; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  Noiih :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met  and  overtook  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Prince.  By  Heaven,  Pointz,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame. 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time ; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  South 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt, 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  imarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  doak.  —  Falstaff,  good  night. 

J' Exeunt  Prince  Henry,  Pointz,  Peto,  and  Bardolph. 
^cd.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night,  and  we 
must  hence.    [Knocking  heard.'\   More  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

—  How  now  I  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  Court,  sir,  presently: 
A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

M  A  quibble  is  here  intended,  I  think,  between  Grace  as  a  title  and  grace 
in  the  theolo^cal  sense;  alluding,  probably,  to  St  Panics  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Spirit  and  the  flesh.    Gtdatiam  v.  17. 
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Fed,  [^Tothe Pttge."]  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  —  Farewell, 
Hostess ; — fiirewell,  Doll.  —  You  see,  my  good  wenches,  how 
men  of  merit  are  sought  after :  the  undeserver  may  sleep,  when 
the  man  of  action  is  call'd  on.  Farewell,  good  wenches :  if  I 
be  not  sent  away  post,  I  will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

DoL  I  cannot  speak ;  —  if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burst ! 
—  Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself. 

FaL  Farewell,  fareweU. 

[_ExeurU  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Ifogt,  Well,  fare  thee  well:  I  have  known  thee  these 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod-time;  but  an  honester  and 
truer-hearted  man,  —  Well,  fiure  thee  well. 

Bard.  [TFtMtn.]  Mistress  Tearsheet ! 

Host.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  [^Within.']  Bid  AUstress  Tearsheet  come  to  my 
master. 

ffosL  O,  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  Doll !  [^ExevnL 


ACT  nL     Scene  I.     Westminster.    A  Boom  %n  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  King  in  his  Night-govm^  with  a  Page. 

King.  Go  call  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick ; 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 
And  well  consider  of  them :  make  good  speed. — 

[^Exit  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  piy  poorest  subje(^ts 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  —  O  Sleep !  O  gentle  Sleep ! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  fir^hted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather.  Sleep,  li6st  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  p^rfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  luU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
O,  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ?  ^ 

^  The  most  probable  meanin^f  of  this  obscure  passage  is,  that  the  Idngkf 
couchj  when  sk^  has  lefl  it,  is  as  the  case  or  ftose  which  shelters  tibe  watcC- 
ftan;  or  as  the  common  beU  that  is  to  sound  the  alarm  and  rouse  the  aleei^ 
people  at  the  coming  of  danger. 


\/ 
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Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  aud  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clanH>ur  in  the  slippery  shrouds, 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  ?  ^ 

Canst  thou,  O  partisd  Sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 

Witli  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?     Then,  happy  lowly  clown !  • 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  Majesty. 

King.  Is  it  good-morrow,  lords  ? 

War.  'Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. 

KiTig.  Why,  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 

War.  We  have,  my  liege. 

King.  Then  you  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body  yet  distemper'd, 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd 
With  good  advice  and  little  medicine. 
My  Lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

King.  O  Grod !  tliat  one  might  read  the  book  of  &te, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  tiie  continent 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  llie  sea !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  M  the  cup  of  sdterati^i 
With  -divers  liquors !     O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through,  — 

2  Hurly  is  a  noise  or  tumuU,  as  hurly-burly  in  the  first  scene  of  Macbeth. 
*  The  exact  reading  of  the  first  folio  here  is,  "  Then  happy  Lowe,  lye 
Jowne."  Warburton  thought  the  Poet  might  have  written  "  happv  unolie 
c2oume;**  and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  a  note  on  Lucretim,  tells  us  the  same 
had  occorred  to  him.  Dr.  Johnson  adopted  the  correction,  and  Mr.  D^^ce 
^yes  some  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  but  does  not  recommend  its  adoption 
'into  the  text.  The  reader  will  scarce  need  to  be  told  how  easy  it  were  for  a 
printer  or  transcriber  to  mistake  cl  for  cf,  and  several  instances  have  been 
pointed  out  where  this  mistake  has  been  made. 
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What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue,^  — 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

'Tis  not  ten  years  gone, 

Since  Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friends, 

Did  feast  together,  and  in  two  years  after 

Were  they  at  wars :  it  is  but  eight  years  since 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 

Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs, 

And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 

Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 

Grave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by,*  — 

[To  War.]  You,  cousin  Neville,  as  I  may  remember, — 

When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimftdl  of  tears, 

Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 

Did  speak  these  words,  now  proved  a  prophecy  ? 

Northumherland^  thou  ladder  hy  the  which 

My  cousin  Bolinghroke  ascends  my  throne;  — 

Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent. 

But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  State, 

That  I  and  greatness  were  con^)ell'd  to  kiss ;  — 

The  time  shall  come,  thus  did  he  follow  it. 

The  time  will  come,  thatfovl  sin,  gathering  head, 

Shall  break  into  corruption :  —  so  went  on, 

Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition. 

And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War,  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  Uien  false  to  him, 

4  The  sense  of  this  whole  line  is  evidently  ftitare.  "  What  perils  bemg 
past,  what  crosses  are  to  ensue;  '*  that  is,  what  crosses  will  stiU  await  us, 
when  we  shall  have  passed  through  how  great  perils. 

6  The  reference  here  is  to  Act  v.  scene  1  of  King  Richard  TL^  where 
Northumberland  visits  Richard  in  the  Tower,  to  order  his  removal  to  Pom- 
fret.  The  Poet  had  probably  forgotten  that  Bolingbroke  had  already 
mounted  the  throne,  and  that  neither  he  nor  Warwick  was  present  at  the 
interview  referred  to,  unless  the  latter  was  amon^  the  attendants  of  Northnm- 
berland,  as  he  is  not  named  among  the  Dramatis  PersofUB.  In  the  next  line, 
also,  there  is  some  confusion.  Balph  Neville  was  at  that  time  earl  of  West- 
morelandj  and  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Wai^ck  was  Beaudiamp.  The  latter 
earldom  did  not  come  into  the  Neville  family  till  many  years  after,  wiien 
Ajme,  the  heiress  of  that  earldom  was  married  to  Richard  Neville/  son  to 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
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Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falseness ; 
WMch  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unless  on  you. 

King.  Are  these  things,  then,  necessities  ? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ; 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 
They  say  the  Bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War,  It  cannot  be,  my  lord : 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd.    Please  it  your  Grace 
To  go  to  bed.     Upon  my  soul,  my  lord, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead.^    , 
Your  Majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill ; 
-And  these  unseason'd  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

King.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And,,  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand. 
We  would,  dear  lords,  imto  the  Holy  Land.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL     Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  Howe  in 

Glostershire. 

MUer  Shallow*  and  Silence  meeting  ;  Mouldy,  Shadow, 
Wabt,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  Servants,  behind. 

ShaL  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir;  give  me  your  hand, 
sir,*  give  me  youf'Tiand,  sir:  an  early  stirrer,  by  the  rood.^ 
And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

ShaL  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow  ?  and  your 
fiEiirest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daughter  Ellen  ? 

Sil.  Alas !  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Stud.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say  my  cousin  William 
18  become  a  good  scholar. ^    He  is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not? 
.  SiL  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  Lms-o'-Court  shortly :  *  I  was 
once  of  Clement's-Inn ;  where,  I  think,  they  will  talk  of  mad 
Shallow  yet. 

0  Glendower  did  not  die  till  after  Eling  Heniy  IV.  Shakespeare  was  led 
into  this  error  by  Holinshed. 

"^  The  rood  is  the  crost  or  crucUix. 

2  Inns-of-Court  are  colleges  where  the  younger  ** limbs  of  the  law"  pnr- 
foe  their  legal  studies  and  have  their  lodgings.  Of  this  sort  are  Gray's-Inn, 
tJncoln's-Inn,  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Middle  Temple. 
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SH.  You  were  call'd  lusty  Shallow  then,  coosin. 

t^L  By  the  Mass,  I  was  call'd  any  thing ;  and  I  would 
have  done  any  thmg  indeed,  and  rouncUy  too.  There  was  I, 
and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  hlack  George  Bare, 
and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will  Squele  a  CotswoM  man;' 
you  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  Inns-o'-Court 
again.  Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  Sir  John,  a  boy^  and 
page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.^ 

SiL  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hithar  anon  about 
soldiers  ? 

ShaL  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him  break 
Skogan's  head  at  the  court-gate,  when  'a  was  a  crack  not  thus 
high :  *  and  the  very  same  day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson 
Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's-Inn.  Jesu,  Jesu,  -the 
mad  days  that  I  have  spent!  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine 
old  acquaintance  are  dead  I 

SiL  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

ShaL  Gertam,  'tis  certain ;  very  sure,  very  sure :  death,  a9 
the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all;  all  shall  die.— How  a 
good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

SiL  Truly,,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

ShaL  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your  town  livii^ 
yet? 

SiL  Dead,  sir. 

Shot.  Jesu,  Jesu,  Dead!  —  'a  drew  a  good  bow; — and 
dead !  —  'a  shot  a  fine  shoot :  —  John  o'  Graimt  loved  him  well, 
and  betted  much  money  on  his  head.  'Dead !  *~  'a  would  have 
clapp'd  in  the  clout  at  twelve  score ;  ^  and  carried  you  a  fore- 
hand shaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would 
have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see.  -^  How  a  score  of  ewes 
now  ? 

SiL  Thereafter  as  they  be :  alscore  of  good  ewes  may  be 
worth  ten  pounds.  '  ^ 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead? 

s  The  CSotswold  Hills,  in  GloncestershirOf  were  famous  for  rural  sporU 
of  all  kinds;  by  distinguishing  Will  Squele  as  a  Cotswold  man,  Shallow 
meant  to  have  understood  it  that  he  was  well  versed  in  manly  exercises,  and 
consequentlv  of  a  daring  spirit  and  athletic  constitution.  —  8winge-buckitr$ 
and  swath-iuckiUrt  were  terms  implying  taJcet  and  rioters^  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare. 

4  Mr.  Halliwell  has  ascertained  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle, ."  the  good  Lord 
Cobham/'  was,  in  fact,  in  his  youth,  page  toThomns  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk;  and  from  this  he  justly  argues  that  Oldcastle  was  the  onginal  name 
of  Falstaff.  i 

6  A  crock  is  aforward  hoy, 

A  Hit  the  white  mark  at  twelve  score  yards.  By  the  statute  88  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  9,  every  person  turned  of  seventeen  years  ^  age,  who  shoots  at  a  less  dis- 
tance tlum  twelve  score,  is  to  forfeit  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  A  fort- 
hand  thaft  is  an  arrow  specially  formed  for  shooting  straight  forward.  To 
cany  such  an  arrow  fourteen  score  yards  was  doing  well. 
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SiL  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  men,  as  1 
think. 

JEhiter  Bardolph  and  One  with  him. 

Bard.  Gk>od  morrow,  honest  gentlemen:  I  beseech  you, 
which  is  Justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal,  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir;  a  poor  esquire  of  this 
county,  and  one  of  the  King's  justices  of  the  peace.  What 
is  your  good  pleasure  with  me? 

Bardn  "Mj  captain,  sir,  conunends  him  to  you ;  my  captain. 
Sir  John  Falsti^;  a  tall  gentleman,  by  Heaven,  and  a  most 
gallant  leader. 

Shed,  He  greets  me  well,  sir :  I  knew  him  a  good  back- 
sword man.  How  doth  the  good  knight?  may  I  ask  how  my 
lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than 
with  a  wife.  ; 

ShaL  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir;  and  it  is  well  said  indeed 
toa  Better  accommodated!-*— it  is  good;  yea,  indeed,  is  it; 
good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable. 
Accommodated :  —  it  comes  of  accomodo :  very  good ;  a  good 
phrase.' 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  have  heard  the  word.  Phrase, 
call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not  the  phrase ;  ®  but 
I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldier-like 
word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command.  Accommo- 
dated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated;  or, 
when  a  man  is,  —  bein^,  —  whereby,  —  'a  may  be  thought  to 
be  accommodatedV  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

ShaL  It  is  very  just  —  Look,  here  comes  good  Sir  John. 

JEkter  Falstapp. 

—Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  worship's  good 
hand.  By  my  troQi,  you  like  well,'  and  bear  your  years  very 
well :  welcome,  good  Sir  John. 

Fal.  1  am  glaid  to  see  you  well,  good  Master  Robert  Shal- 
low. — Master  Surecard,  as  I  think. 

ShaL  No,  Sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in  commissioii 
with  me. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  should  be  of 
the  peace. 

SiL  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

7  It  appears  to  have  been  fkshionable  in  the  Poet's  time  to  introdnce  this 
word  cKcommodhte  upon  all  occasions.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Ditcoveriet,  calls 
it  one  of  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time. 

*  Bardolpn  means  that  he  does  not  understand  the  word  oArose. 

•  So  the  quarto;  the  folio,  **  you  look  well."  To  like  loetfis  to  be  in  good 
UUitg ;  that  is,/a<.    See  page  805,  note  2. 
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Fal.  Fie !  this  is  hot  weather.  —  Grentlemen,  have  yon  pro- 
vided me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men  ? 

Shot,  "Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit? 

FaL  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

ShaL  Where's  the  roll  ?  where's  Uie  roll  ?  where's  the  roll  ? 

—  Let  mcr  see,  let  me  see,  let  me  see:  soj  bo,  so,  so.     Yea, 

•^ many,  sir: — Ealph  Mouldy!  —  Let  theEj  appear  as  I  call; 

let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so.  —  Let  me  see;   where  is 

Mouldy  ? 

MouL  Here,  an  't  please  you. 

ShaL  What  think  you.  Sir  John?  a  good-limb'd  fellow; 
young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

i^e5.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy? 

MottL  Yea,  an  't  please  you. 

Fed,  "Us  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd. 

ShaL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i'  Mih !  things  that  are 
mouldy  lack  use :  very  singular  good !  —  Li  futh,  well  said, 
Sir  John ;  very  well  said.  ^ 

FaL  [To  Shallow.]  Prick  hun.^ 

Moul,  I  was  prick'd  well  enough  before,  an  you  could  have 
let  me  alone :  my  old  dame  will  be  undone  now,  for  one  to  do 
her  husbandry  and  her  drudgery.  You  need  not  to  have 
prick'd  me ;  there  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  L 

Fed,  Go  to ;  peace,  Mouldy !  you  shall  go :  Mouldy,  it  is 
time  you  were  spent 

Mmd.  Spent! 

Shed,  Peace,  fellow,  peace!  stand  aside:  know  you  where 
you  are  ? — For  the  others.  Sir  John :  —  let  me  see ;  —  Simon 
Shadow ! 

Fed.  Yea,  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under :  he's  like  to 
be  a  cold  soldier. 

ShaL  Where's  Shadow? 

Shc^,  Here,  sir. 

Fed,  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad,  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fed,  Thy  mother's  son !  like  enough ;  and  thy  £»ther^8 
shadow*    It  is  often  so,  indeed. 

ShaL  Do  you  like  him.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  Summer;  prick  hhn;  for  we 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster-book. 

ShaL  Thomas  Wart ! 

Fal,  Where's  he. 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fed,  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart,  Yea,  su-. 

w  Prick  him  is  mark  him ;  set  a  mark  against  his  name. 
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FaX.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

ShciL  Shall  I  prick  him,  Sir  John  ? 

FaL  It  were  superfluous ;  for  his  apparel  is  built  upon  his 
back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins :  prick  him  no 
more. 

ShoiL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  — you  can  do  it,  sir ;  you  can  do  it: "  I 
commend  you  well.  —  Francis  Feeble ! 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

Fed,  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  ? 

Fee,  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

ShsL  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  ? 

FaL  You  may ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he  'd 
ha'  prick'd  you.  —  Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes  in  an 
enemy's  battle  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat  ? 

Fee,  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir ;  you  can  have  no  more. 

F(jA,  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor  1  well  said,  courageous 
JFeeble!  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the -wrathful  dove  or 
most  magnanimous  mouse.  —  Prick  the  woman's  tailor  well. 
Master  Shallow ;  deep.  Master  Shallow. 

Fee,  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

FaL  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that  thou  might'st 
mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  cannot  put  him  to  a 
private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so  many  thousands :  ^  let 
that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee,  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal,  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble.  —  Who  is  next  ? 

Shal,  Peter  Bullcalf  of  the  Green ! 

FaL  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bullcalf. 

BvXi,  Here,  sir. 

Fal,  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow !  —  Come,  prick  me  Bull- 
calf till  he  roar  again. 

Bvin,  O  Lord !  good  my  lord  Captain,  — 

FaX,  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  prick'd  ? 

BviXL,  O  Lord,  sir !  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

FaL  What  disease  hast  thou  ? 

BviXi,  A  [villainous]  cold,  sir ;  a  cough,  sir ;  which  I  caught 
with  ringing  in  the  King's  affiurs  upon  his  coronation-day,  sir. 

FaL  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown :  we  will 
have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such  order,  that  thy 
Mends  sludl  ring  for  thee. — Is  here  all  ? 

ShcL  Here  is  two  more  call'd  than  your  number ;  you  must 

ft 

u  Can  do  what?  I  am  not  flore  as  to  that ;  but  I  suspect  it  means  about 
the  same  as  our  phrase,  "  You  are  up  to  it;  **  that  is,  the  business  in  hand, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

^  Falstaff  means,  perhaps,  that  Wart  commands  an  army  of  /Nira- 
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have  but  four  here,  sir :  and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  with  me  to 
dinner. 

FaL  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot  tarry 
dinner.    I  am  glad  to  see  you,  by  my  troth,  Master  Shallow* 

Shal,  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night 
in  the  windmill  in  Saint  Greorge's  Field  ?  ^  * 

F(xL  No  more  of  that,  good  Master  Sl^ow;  no  more  of 
that 

ShaL  Ha,  'twas  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Nightwork 
alive? 

FaL  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

ShaL  She  never  could  away  with  me.^* 

Fed*  Never,  never;  she  would  always  say  she  could  not 
abide  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  By  the  Mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart.  Doth 
she  hold  her  own  well  ? 

FaL  Old,  old.  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose  but  be  old ; 
certain,  she's  old ;  and  had  Bobin  Nightwork  by  old  Night- 
work  before  I  c^me  to  Clement's-Lm. 

SiL  That's  fifty-five  years  ago. 
'  ShaL  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that  that  thip 
knight  and  I  have  se^il  —  Ha,  Sir  John,  said  I  wdl  ? 

FaL  We  have  .heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Master 
Shallow. 

Shed,  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have ;  in  Mth, 
Sir  John,  wehave :  our  watch-word  was,  Hem,  boys  / — Tlbme, 
let's  to  dinner;  come,  lefs  to  dinner.  —  O,  the  days  that 
we  have  seen! — Come,  come. 

[^Fxeunt  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

Bidl.  Grood  Master  Corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my  friend ; 
and  here's  four  Harry  ten  shillings  ^  in  French  crowns  for 
you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be  hang'd,  sir,  as  go : 
and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I  do  not  care ;  but  rather,  be* 
cause  I  am  unwilling,  and,  for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to 
stay  with  my  friends :  else,  sir,  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own 
part,  so  much. 

Bard,  Gro  to ;  stand  aside. 

Moid,  And,  good  Master  Corporal  Captain,  fbr  my  old 
dame's  sake,  stand  my  fiiend:  she  has  nobody  to  do  any 

^  It  appears  that  since  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  when.  So,  in 
the  famous  passage  in  A  Midsumtner  Nxghffs  Dreamy  ii.  1 :  "  Thoa  remem- 
ber*st  smce  once  I  sat  upon  a  pr(Hnontoiy,  and  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a 
dolphin^s  back,"  &c. 

M  This  phrase,  —  equivalent  to  cannot  endure^  or  cannot  abide^  —  was 
qmte  common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  is  scarce  obsolete  yet 

1*  There  were  no  coins  of  ten  shillings'  value  in  Henir  the  Fourdi's  time. 
Shakespeare's  Harry  ten  shUHngs  were  those  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VUL- 
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iMng  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  she  is  old,  and  cannot 
help  herself.     Yon  shall  have  for^,  sir. 

Bard,  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  mj  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but  once  ;-— 
we  owe  God  a  death. .  I'll  ne'er  bear  a  base  mind ; — an't  be 
my  destiny,  so ;  an't  be  not,  so.  No  man's  too  good  to  serve 
his  prince ;  and,  let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this 
year  is  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  Well  said ;  thou'rt  a  good  fallow. 

Fee.  'Faith  I'll  bear  no  base  mind. 

Ee-erUer  Falstaff  and  the  Justices. 

FaL  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

t^oL  Four  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you :  —  I  have  three  pound  to  free 
Mouldy  and  BuUcalf.^<^ 

FaL  Gro  to ;  well. 

ShaL  Come,  Sir  John,  whidi  four  will  you  have.? 

FaL  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

ShaL  Marry,  then,  —  Mouldy,  Bullcalf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

FaL  Mouldy  and  Bullcalf: — For  you.  Mouldy,  stay  at 
home  till  you  are  past  service;*'^ and,  for  your  part,'  Bullcalf, 
grow  till  you  come  unto  it : — I  'will  none  of  you. 

ShaL  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong :  they  are 
your  likeliest  men,  andTwould  have  you  sery'd  with  the  best 

FaL  Will  you  tell  me,  Master  Shallow,  how  to  choose  a 
man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thews,^^  the  stature,  bulk, 
and  Jbig  assemblance  of  a  man?  Give  me  thcv  spirit,  Master 
Shallow.  —  Here's  Wart; — you  see  what  a  ragged  appear- 
ance it  is ;  'a  shall  charge  you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the 
motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer;  come  off,  and  on,  swifter 
than  he  that-gibbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket ^^  And  this  same 
half-fac'd  fellow.  Shadow, — give  me  this  man :  he  presents  no 
mark  to  the  enemy;  the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level 
at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  And,  for  a  retreat, — how  swiftly 
will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run  off  1     0,  give  me  the 

^  Bardolph  was  to  have  fomr  pound:  perhaps  he  means  to  conceal  part 
of  his  profit 

^  Shakespeare  uses  thewB  in  a  sense  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  fbr  mtM- 
Mfar  ttrmfiih  or  tmtuM.  In  ancient  writers,  UCewB  generally  signifies  f»aM> 
men^  behamowr,  orqwdiiiei  of  the  mind  or  dimoiiHon:  in  which  seifte  it  is 
used  by  Chancer,  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  and  others. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  explains  this  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
tenns  of  the  brewefy^  **  Swifter  than  he  who  puts  the  buckets  on  the  beam, 
Mr  gibbet,  that  pasMs  across  his  dionldon,  in  <Mrder  to  cany  the  beer  firom 
the  vat  to  the  barrel." 

26 
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spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones. — Pot  me  a  caliyer 
into  Warf  s  hand,  Bardolph.^ 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverse ;  *  Urns,  thus,  thus. 

FaL  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So : — very  well :  — • 
go  to :  —  very-  good : — exceeding  good.  —  O,  give  me  always 
a  little,  lean,  old,  clu^p'd,  bald  shot^  —  Well  said,  i'  Mdi, 
Wart :  thou'rt  a  good  scab ;  hold,  there's  a  tester  for  thee. 

ShaL  He  is  not  his  craff  s  master ;  he  doth  not  do  it  right. 
I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,^  when  I  lay  at  dement's-Imi, 
(I  was  Uien  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show,^)  th^*e  was 
a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  'a  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus ; 
and  'a  would  about  and  about^  and  come  you  in  and  come  you 
in:  rah^  tah,  tally  would  'a  say;  bounce,  would  'a  say;  and 
away  again  would  'a  go,  and  again  would  'a  come.  —  I  shall 
ne'er  see  such  a  fellow. 

FaL  These  fellows  will  do  well.  Master  Shallow. —  Grod 
keep  you,  Master  Silence :  I  will  not  use  many  words  with 
you.  —  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  boUi :  I  thank  you.  I  must 
a  dozen  mile  to-night  —  Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers  coats. 

ShaL  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you!  Gk)d  prosper  your 
af^s,  and  send  us  peace !  At  your  return,  visit  our  house; 
let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed :  Peradventure  I  will  witJi 
you  to  the  Court. 

Fal.  'Fore  Grod,  I  would  you  would,  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.     Fare  you  well. 

J[Fxeuni  Shallow  and  Silence. 

Fal,  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  —  On,  Bardolph; 
lead  the  men  away.  [^JExeunt  Bardolph,  JBecruits,  ^rc]  — . As* 
I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices.  I  do  see  the  bottom 
of  Justice  Shallow.'  L^d,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are 
to  this  vice  of  lying !     This  same  starv'd  justice  hath  clone 

Id  A  caliver  was  lighter  than  a  musket,  and  was  fired  without  a  rest 
*>  Traverse  was  an  ancient  military  term  for  inarch.    "  Traverse,''*  sajrg 

Bnllokar,  "  to  march  up  and  down,  or  to  move  the  feet  with  proportion,  as 

in  dancing/* 

21  Shot^  for  shooter.  So,  in  the  Exercise  of  Arms,  1609:  "  First  of  all  is 
in  this  figure  showed  to  every  shot  how  he  shall  stand  and  march,  and  cany 
his  caliver y  —  Well  said  was  used  where  we  should  say  "  well  ctoue." 

22  Mile-End  Green  was  the  place  fbr  public  sports  and  exercises.  Stows 
mentions  that,  in  1685,  four  thousand  citizens  were  trained  and  exercised 
there. 

28  Arthur'' s  show  was  an  exhibition  of  archers,  styling  themselves  ^  the 
Auncient  Order,  Society  and  Unitie  laudable  of  Prince  Arthnre  and  his 
Knightly  Armory  of  the  Round  Table."  The  members  were  fiffy-eight  in  - 
number,  taking  the  names  of  the  knights  in  the  romantic  history  ot  that  . 
chivalrib  worthy.  This  society  was  established  by  charter  under  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  "  when  he  saw  a  good  archer  indeede,  chose  him 
and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  this  order."  .  Shakespeare  has 
heightened  the  ridicule  of  Shallow's  vanity  and  folly,  by  making  him  boast 
that  he  was  Sir  Dagonet,  who  is  represented  in  the  romance  as  Kmg  Arthur*! 
fool  —  Quiver  is  Mmble,  active.  .  -         -   .   ■  ^ 
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nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  liis  jonth,  and  the 
feats  he  hatii  done  about  Tumbull-street ;  ^  and  every  third 
word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I 
do  remember  hun  at  Clement's-Inn,  like  a  man  made  after 
supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  when  'a  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  fork'd  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carVd 
upon  it  with  a  knife:  'a  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to 
any  thick  sight  were  invincible  ;^  'a  was  the  very  Grenius  of 
Famine :  'a  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  fashion ;  and 
siang  those  tunes  to  the  overscutch'd  huswives  ^  that  he  heard 
the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  Fancies  or  his 
Grood-nights.  And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger^  become  a 
squire ;  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had 
been  sworn  brother  to  him ;  and  Til  be  sworn  'a  ne'er  saw 
him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he  burst  his  head  for 
crowding  among  the  Marshal's  men.^  I  saw  it,  and  told  John 
o*  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name ;  ^  for  you  might  have  thrust 
him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  oel-skin ;  the  case  of  a  treble 
hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a  court :  and  now  has  he  land 
and  beeves.  Well,  Fll  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I  return ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  '11  make  him  a  philosopher's  two 
stones  to  me.^  If  the  yoimg  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike, 
I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him. 
Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end.  [^ExiL 


ACT  rV.     Scene  L     GauUree  Forest  in  Yorkshire. 

MUer  the  Archbishop^  Mowbbat,  Hastings,  and  Others, 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd  ? 

ffast.  'Tia  Gaultree  Forest^  an't  shall  please  your  Grace. 

**  IktmbuU-areet,  or  Tutn»bciB-8ireetj  is  a  corraption  of  TtimmiU-streei^ 
near  Clerkenwell;  anciently  the  resort  of  bullies,  togaes,  and  otiier  dissolute 
persons. 

36  Ifwinc&fle  seems  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  not  to  be  mastered  ot 
tahenin, 

28  The  old  copies  have  "over-^cutch^d  huswives."  Scutch'd  is  commonly 
explained  to  mean  the  same  as  moUched  or  whipped,  —  The  passage  aptly  hits 
off  a  perpetual  sort  of  people  who  never  find  out  what  the  fashion  is,  till  it 
has  passed  away.  Antony  gives  a  like  character  to  Lepidus:  JtHiw  Cassar, 
It.  1,  note  8. 

2T  There  is  something  excessively  ludicrous  in  the  comparison  of  Shallow 
to  this  powerless  weapon  of  that  droll  personage,  the  old  vice  or  Fool.  See 
page  288,  note  15. 

38  Bur^^  brast,  and  broken  were  formerly  synon3rmou8. 

39  That  he  was  gaunter  than  Gaunt. 

^  This  is  only  a  humorous  exaggerative  way  of  expressing.  He  shall  be 
more  than  the  philosopher's  stone  to  me,  or  twice  as  good.  **  It  shall  go  hard 
but  I  wiU  make  "  means  "  1  will  try  nUffhty  hard  ra^er  than  &il  to  make." 
See  page  184,  note  8. 
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Arch.  Here  stand,  m j  lords ;  and  send  discoTerers  forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

IfasL  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch,  lis  well  done. — 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affidrs, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northxunberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour,  and  substance,  thus : 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growuig  fortunes. 
To  Scotland;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers 
That  your  attempts  may  overiiye  the  hazsurd 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Mowh,  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground. 
And  dash  themselyes  to  pieces. 

BrUer  a  Messenger. 

ffoit.  Now,  what  news^ 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile, 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy ; 

And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 

Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowh.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gaye  them  out. 

Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  tiie  field.  ^ 

Arch.  What  well-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here  ?  * 
Mawh.  I  think  it  is  my  Lord  of  WiestmordancL 

Bnkir  Wbstiiosslanik 

West.  Health  and  fisur  greeting  from  our  General, 
The  Piinoe,  Lord  John  and  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.  Say  on,  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace, 
What  doth  concern  your  coming. 

WesL  Then,  my  lord, 

Unto  your  Grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.    If  that  rebellicm 
Came  like  itself  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on  by  heady  youth,  guard^  with  rags,  • 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys  and  beggary,— 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appear'd, 

1  To  tway  waa  sometimes  used  for  a  rnsMng,  hasty  morement.  Tbos 
Holinshed,  —  "  The  left  side  of  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  moay  a  good  way 
back  and  irive  ground." 

s  WM-^qmointed  is  the  same  as  totiU^Jwrmshed^iit  weU-tqu^aped. 

>  Guarded  is  a  term  of  diess;  to  guard  being  to  ornament  with  goatds 
or  facings.    See  page  119,  note  18. 
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In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 

Yon,  Reyerend  Father,  and  these  nohle  lords, 

Had  not  heen  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 

Of  bare  and  bloody  insurrection 

With  your  fair  honours.    You,  Lord  Archhishop,  — 

Whose  see  is  h J  a  civil  peace  maintain'd ; 

Whose  heard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd ; 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor*d ; 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence,* 

The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, — 

Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 

Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  hears  such  grace, 

Into  the  haiBh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war  ? 

Turning  your  books  to  greaves,'*  your  ink  to  blood, 

Your  pens  to  lauces,  and  your  tongue  divine 

To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this  ?  —  so  the  question  stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end :  We  are  all  diseas'd ; 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever, 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late^king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician ; 
l^OT  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men ; 
But,  rather,  show  awhile  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness. 
And  purge  Ui'  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly : 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  suffer, 
And  find  our  grielk  heavier  than  our  offences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
And  are  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  sphere     ^ 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  me&, 
men  time  shaU  serve,  to  show  in  articles ; 
Which  long  ere  this  we  offered  to  the  King, 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience. 

^  ,     ^  Formerly  all  bishops  wore  white,  even  when  they  travelled.    This 
white  investment  was  the  episcopal  rochet 

'  Instead  of  greaves  the  old  copies  have  gravei,  which  cannot  be  right. 
It  appears,  however,  that  oreavea  was  pronounced  grcutet,  and  the  text  is 
prooaoly  an  instance  of  phonetic  spelling.  Greaves  were  leg-armonr,  and 
were  sometimes  made  of  leather;  and  as  books  were  covered  with  leather, 
the  figure  of  taming  mind-annonr  into  leg-armonr  was  natural  and  apt. 
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When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  wojold  unfold  our  grie&y 

We  are  denied  access  unto  -^is  person, 

Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 

The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 

Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 

With  yet-appearing  blood,  and  the  examples 

Of  every  minute's  instance,^  present  now, 

Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms  ; 

Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it. 

But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed. 

Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West,  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied ; 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  King ; 
What  peer  hath  been  subom'd  to  grate  on  you ; 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ? 

Arch.  Mj  brother-general,  the  commonwealth ; 
To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular.^ 

West  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowh,  Why  not  to  him  in  part,  and  to  us  all 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before. 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O,  my  good  Lord  Mowbray, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities. 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  King,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  King,  or  in  the  present  time, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.    Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories. 
Your  noble  and  right  well-remember'd  £stther's  ? 

Mowh.  What  tMng  in  honour  had  my  &ther  lost, 

6  ** Examples  of  every  minute's  instance*'  are  examples  which  evenr 
minnte  instances  or  supplies. 

7  This  passage  is  hopelessly  impracticable;  the  commentators  haviog 
toiled  much  over  it,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  It  is,  no  doubt,  mutilat^, 
and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  the  missing  part  being  supplied.  The  most 
likely  meaning  of  it  as  it  stands  may  be  given  something  thus:  The  com- 
monwealth, which  is  my  general  brother,  I  make  my  public,  and  the  cruel 
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That  need  to  be  reviVd  and  breathed  in  me  ? 
The  King,  that  lov'd  him,  as  th6  State  stood  then, 
Was  forc'd,  perforce  compell'd,  to  banish  him : 
And  when  that  Henry  Bolingbroke  and  he 
Being  mounted  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,*  their  beavers  down,® 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel,^® 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  notMng  could  have  stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  BoHngbroke,  — 
O,  when  the  King  did  throw  his  warder  down,^^ 
Bfis  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw: 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives, 
That  by  indictment  and  by  dint  of  sword 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West  You  speak.  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know  not  what. 
The  Earl  of  Hereford  ^^  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman : 
Who  knows,  on  whom  Fortune  would  then  have  smil'd? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry ; 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers  and  love 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  om. 
And  bless'd  and  grac'd  indeed,  more  than  the  King. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Here  come  I  icom  our  princely  General 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  Grace 
That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them;  every  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  hint  you  enemies. 

Mowh,  But  he  halii  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer ; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo !  widiin  a  ken  our  army  lies, 

8  That  is,  their  Icmces  fixed  in  the  rest  for  the  encounter. 
®  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  beaver  was  a  movable  piece  of 
the  helmet,  which  lifted  up  or  down,  to  enable  the  bearer  to  drink  or  breathe 
more  freely. 

^  The  holes  in  their  helmets,  through  which  they  could  see  to  direct  their 
aim. 

u  This  refers  to  the  act  of  Richard  in  arresting  the  duel  between  Boling- 
broke and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  ordering  them  both  into  exile.  The 
matter  is  represented  at  length  in  the  third  scene  of  King  Richard  IL 

13  This  18  a  mistake;  he  was  Dvke  of  Heref(nrd. 
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Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good : 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compelled. 

Mowh.  Well,  by  my  will  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

We^L  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handlvng. 

HaxL  Hath  the  Prince  John  a  full  commission, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father. 
To  hear  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.  That  is  intended  in  the  Greneral's  name : 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question.^ 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  this  schedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grieyances : 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
And  present  e:^ecution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confirm'd; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  agwn,^* 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  General.     Please  you,  lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet ; 
And  either  end  in  peace, — which  -God  so  frame  I— 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so.    {Exit  West. 

Mowh.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowh.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 

IS  To  muit  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  to  wrndtr  or  mdnd. 

1^  That  is,  banks  fall  of  awe  or  respect  for  authority  and  law.  The  image 
of  a  river  is  suggested;  human  life  bemg  compared  to  a  stream  that  ought  to 
flow  in  reverential  obedience  to  the  order  and  institutions  c^  tiie  State. 
Keeping  itself  within  the  proper  bounds,  it  moves  in  leverenoe  and  awe;  ia 
ovemowing  them  it  renounces  this. 
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Shall  to  the  TGng  taste  of  this  action ; 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love," 
We  shall  be  winnoVd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  eyen  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch,  No,  no,  my  lord:  Note  this,  —  the  King  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances ; " 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life  : 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean,^'' 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance.     For  full  well  he  knows 
He  cannot  so  predsely  weed  this  land 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  Mends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  Mend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  lie  is  striking,  holds  his  in&nt  up. 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution." 

Hast,  Besides,  the  King  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement ; 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fismgless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch,  'TIS  very  true ;  — 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  Lord  Marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowh,  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retnm'd  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

• 

Be-erUer  Westmoreland. 

West,  The  Prince  is  here  at  hand.    Pleaseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  his  Grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies. 

M  Ow  royal  faUhi  means  our  good  faith,  or  JdeUty,  io  the  King, 

^  Piddng  ia  petty ^  trifling,  insignificant. 

17  Alluding  to  the  table-books  of  slate,  ivorj,  &c.,  used  for  keeping  mem- 
oranda. 

^  The  meaning  is  rather  obscure.  The  antithesis  is  between  correctkn 
and  exeoiOion.  Eeiolv^d  has  the  sense  of  auurtd,  a  fteqoent  use  of  the  word 
lii  Shake^Hare,  In  the  case  supposed,  the  arm  upreared  to  itiike  is  mre  to 
be  arrested. 
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Mowh,  Your  Grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then  set  for- 

war4* 
Arch,  Before,  and  greet  his  Grace,  my  lord :  we  come. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  IL     Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

JEnter,  from  one  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop,  Hastings, 
and  Others :  from  the  oilier  side.  Prince  John,  Westmore- 
land, Officers,  and  Attendants. 

John,  You're  well  encountered  here,  my  cousin  Mowbray.  — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  Lord  Archbishop ;  — 
And  so  to  you.  Lord  Hastings,  —  and  to  all.  — 
My  Lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you, 
"WTien  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man,^ 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  King, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness  1     With  you.  Lord  Bii^op, 
It  is  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us  the  Speaker  in  His  Parliament ; 
To  us  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  Heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings.     0,  who  shall  believe 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name, 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?    You  have  ta'en  up. 
Under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  His  substitute,  my  j^ther ; 
And  both  against  the  peace  of  Heaven  and  him 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch*  Good  my  Lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ; 

1  Holinshed  says  of  the  Archbishop,  that,  '*  coming  foorth  amongst  them 
^lad  in  armour,  he  encouraged  and  pricked  them  foorth  to  take  the  enterprise 
n  hand." 
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Butj  as  I  told  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 

The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense, 

Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form, 

To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  Grace 

The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief,  — 

The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  the  Court,  — 

Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  bom ; 

Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charmed  asleep 

With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires ; 

And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur*d. 

Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  Majesty. 

Mowh.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast.  And,  though  we  here  fall  down, 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them ; 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom,* 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

John.  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much  too  shallow, 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.  Pleaseth  your  Grace  to  answer  them  directly, 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles  ? 

John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well ; 
And  swear  here, 'by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  faUier's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority.  — 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you. 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties, 
As  we  will  ours ;  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly  and  embrace. 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 

Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. 

John.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word ; 
And  thereupon  I  drink  imto  your  Grace. 

Hast.  [  To  an  Officer.']  Gro,  Captain,  and  deliver  to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part. 
I  know  it  will  well  please  them :  hie  thee.  Captain. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland.   [Drinks. 

West.  I  pledge  your  Grace ;  and,  if  you  knew  what  pains 
I  have  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  peace, 

3  Success  is  here  used  for  succession. 
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You  would  drink  freely ;  but  my  love  to  ye 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

WesL  I  am  glad  of  it  ^- 

Health  to  my  lord  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mowh,  You  wish  me  health  in  yery  happy  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry ; 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West  Therefore  be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sorrow 
Seems  to  say  thus.  Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow. 

Arch,  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

Mowh,  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

[^Shouts  withiiu 

John.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered :  Hark,  how  they  shout  I 

Mowh.  This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory. 

Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdu'd. 
And  neither  party  loser. 

John.  Gk),  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too.  —  [^Mdt  West. 

And,  good  my  lord,  so  {dease  you,  let  your  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop'd  with^. 

Arch.  Gro,  good  Lord  Hastings ; 

And,  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march  by.    [^Exii  Hast. 

John.  I  trusty  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  together.— 

JRe-enter  Westmorblakd. 

Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

West.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

John.  They  know  their  duties. 

JRe-enier  Hastings. 

ffcist.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispers'd  already : 
Like  youthful  steers  imyok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  West,  North,  South ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home  and  sporting-place. 

West.  Good  tidings,  my  Lord  Hastings ;  for  the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason :  — 
And  you,  Lord  Archbishop,  —  and  you,  Lord  Mowbray,  — 
Of  capitsd  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowh.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 
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Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith? 

John.  I  pawned  thee  none : 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances, 
Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence.  — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scatter'd  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day.  — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death. 
Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder-up  of  breath.*  \_ExeunL 

Scene  m.    Another  Pwrt  of  the  Forest. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  Falstaff  and  CoLEViLLSy 

meeting. 

Fed.  What's  your  name,  sir?  of  what  condition  are  you, 
and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

CoU.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  is  Coleville  of  the 
Dale. 

FaL  Well,  then,  Coleville  is  your  name,  a  knight  is  your 
degree,  and  your  place,  the  Dale :  Coleville  shall  still  be  your 
name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dungeon  your  place,— 
a  dale  deep  enough;  so  shall  you  be  still  Coleville  of  the 
Dale. 

Oole.  Are  not  you  Sir  John  Falstaff? 

FaL  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do  ye  yield, 
sir,  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you?  If  I  do  sweat,  they  are  the 
drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death:  there- 
fore rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  observance  to  my 
mercy. 

Cole.  I  think  you  are  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  in  that  thought 
yield  me. 

FaL  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  [body]  of 
mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any  other  word 

*  Johnson  and  other  critics  have  been  indignant  that  the  Poet  did  not 
put  into  the  month  of  some  character  a  strain  dt  indignation  against  this  in- 
stance of  treachery.  In  answer  to  which  Mr.  Verplanck  very  aptly  quotes  a 
remark  said  to  have  been  made  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  counsel,  it 
seems,  had  been  boring  the  court  a  long  time  with  trying  to  prove  points 
that  nobody  doubted;  and  the  judge,  vnj&t  bearing  it  as  long  as  he  well 
ooold,  verv  quietly  informed  him  that  "there  were  some  things  which  the 
eoort  might  safely  be  presumed  to  know."  '  Perhaps  the  critics  in  question 
did  not  dnly  consider,  that  the  surest  way  in  such  cases,  to  keep  down  right 
feeling,  is  to  take  for  granted  that  men  don*t  know  how  to  feel,  and  so  go 
•bout  to  school  them  up  to  it. 
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bnt  mj  name.  An  I  had  but  a  [body]  of  anj  indifferency,  I 
were  simply  the  most  actiye  fellow  m  Europe.  —  Here  comes 
our  6eneraL 

Enter  Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  Blunt,  and  Otheng. 

John.  The  heat  is  past ;  follow  no  further  now :  — 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland.  — 

IJExit  West^ 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fed,  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be  thus :  I 
never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward  of 
valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ? 
have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought? 
Lhave  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possi- 
bility :  I  have  founder'd  nine-score  and  odd  posts ;  and  here, 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immaculate 
valour,  taken  Sir  John  Coleville  of  the  Dale,  a  most  furious 
knight  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that  ?  he  saw  me, 
and  yielded ;  that  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hook-nos'd  fellow 
of  Rome,^  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame, 

John,  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your  deserving. 

FaL  I  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him ;  and  I 
beseech  your  Grace,  let  it  be  book'd  with  the  rest  of  this 
day's  deeds;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular 
ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Coleville 
kissing  my  foot  To  the  which  course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you 
do  not  all  show  like  gilt  two-pences  to  me,  and  I,  in  the  dear 
sky  of  fEune,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  Moon  doth  the 
cinders  of  the  element,*  which  show  like  pins*  heads  to  her, 
believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble:  Therefore  let  me  have 
right,  and  let  desert  moimt 

John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount 

FaL  Let  it  shine  then. 

John.  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may  do  me 
\     good,  and  call  it  what  you  mil. 

John.  Is  thy  name  Coleville? 

^  I  canoot  tell  whence  the  Poet  got  his  hint  for  this  epithet  kook-noi^d; 
perhaps  fi*om  some  of  the  Dictator's  coins,  engravings  of  wnich  were  doabt- 
less  printed  in  his  time.  In  his  earlier  years,  Jnhus  Csesar  was  eminentiy 
handsome  in  face  and  person;  but  it  is  said  that,  what  with  his  disease,  and 
his  continual  rapture  of  administrative  energy,  he  was  in  his  later  yean 
Worn  thin,  and  his  nose  had  a  hociked  appearance,  sore  enough. 

3  A  ludicrous  term  for  the  stars. 
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Cole,  It  is,  my  lord. 

JohfL  A  £euiious  rebel  art  thou,  Coleyille. 

FaL  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

GoL  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  mj  betters  are, 
lliat  led  me  hidier :  had  they  been  rul'd  by  me, 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

jPoZ.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves ;  but  thou,  like  a 
kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis ;  and  I  thank  thee  for 
thee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

John.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit  ? 

West,  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stay'd. 

John.  Send  Coleville,  with  his  confederates, 
To  York,  to  present  execution.  — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence,  and  see  you  guard  him  sure.  — 

[Exeunt  Blunt  and  Others  with  Coleville. 
And  now  despatdi  we  toward  the  Court,  my  lords. 
I  hear  the  King  my  father  is  sore  sick : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  Majesty,  — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear,  —  to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  through 
Glostershire ;  and,  when  you  come  to  Court,  stand  my  good 
lord,'  pray,  in  your  good  report 

John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff :  I,  in  my  condition,* 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve. 

\_Exeunt  aU  hut  Fal staff. 

Fal.  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit :  'twere  better  than  your 
dukedom.  —  Good  faitii,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy 
doth  not  love  me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh ;  —  but 
that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.*  There's  never  any  of 
these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink  doth  so 
over-cool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they 
fell  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness.  They  are  generally 
fools  and  cowards ;  —  which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for 

s  Stand  my  good  lord,  or  bt  my  good  lord,  means  stand  my  friend,  he  my 
patron  or  benefactor,  report  well  of  me. 

4  Condition  is  often  used  for  nature,  c^spontion.  So  the  Prince  may  mean, 
"  I  shall  in  my  good  nature  speak  better  of  you  than  yon  deserve.*' 

fi  Falstaff 's  pride  of  wit  is  shrewdly  manifested  here.  He  sees  that  the 
brain  of  this  sober-blooded  boy  has  nothing  for  him  to  get  hold  of  or  work 
upon;  and  he  is  vexed  and  mortified  that  his  wit  fails  upon  him*  And  the 
Poet  meant  no  doubt  to  have  it  understood  that  Prince  Henry  was  drawn 
and  held  to  Falstaff  by  virtue  of  something  that  raised  him  immeasurably 
abo've  his  brother;  and  that  the  frozen  regularity,  which  was  proof  against 
aU  the  batteries  of  wit  and  humour,  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  moral  hard- 
ness which  would  not  flinch  ftom  such  an  abominaUe  act  of  perfidy  as  that 
towards  the  Ajchbishop  and  his  party. 
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inflammation.  A  good  Bherris  sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation 
in  it  It  ascends  me  into  the  bram ;  dries  me  there  all  the 
foolish  and  dull  and  cnidy  vapours  which  environ  it;  makes  it 
apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delec- 
table shapes ;  which,  ddiver'd  o'er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue,) 
which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit®  The  second  prop- 
erty of  your  excellent  sherris  is  the  warming  of  the  blood ; 
which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale, 
which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice.;  but  the 
sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the 
parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon, 
gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  Man,  to 
arm ;  and  then  the  vital  conmioners  and  inland  petty  spirits 
muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and  pu^Td 
up  with  his  retinue,  doih  any  deed  of  courage :  and  this  valoiur 
comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  with- 
out sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work ;  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard 
of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,''  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in 
act  and  use.*  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant ; 
for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  be 
hath,  like  lean,  steri},  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  ' 
till'd,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good 
store  of  fertile  sherris ;  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  vali- 
ant If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I 
would  teach  them  should  be,  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack.  — 

JSnter  BARDOLPm 

How  now,  Bardolph  I 
Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

*  Gonceraing  this  first  "  property  of  yoor  excellent  sherris,"  some  eari- 
ons  matter  has  been  quoted  from  an  unpublished  Diary  of  Ben  Jonson  pre- 
served at  Dulwich  College.  One  memorandum  runs  thus:  "I  laid  the  plot 
of  my  Vo^Mme,  and  wrote  most  of  it,  after  a  present  of  ten  doz.  of  Po/m  sack, 
from  my  very  good  lord  T ;  that  play,  I  am  positive,  will  last  to  poster- 
ity, when  I  and  Envy  are  friends  witn  Applause."  Again,  speaking  of  his 
CatUiney  he  thinks  one  of  its  scenes  is  flat,  and  therefore  resolves  to  drink  no 
more  water  with  his  wine.  And  he  describes  7*he  Alchemist  and  The  SUerU 
Woman  as  the  product  of  much  and  good  wine,  adding,  withal,  tliat  Tks 
Devil  is  an  Ass  "  was  written  when  I  and  my  boys  drank  bad  wine."  Doubt< 
less  Shakespeare  and  rare  Ben  had  discussed  the  virtues  of  sack,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  in  some  of  their  wit-combats  at  the  Mermaid;  though  which 
of  them  was  the  master,  and  which  the  pupil,  in  this  deep  science,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  Both  their  establishments,  no  doubt,  were  pretty  good 
at  converting  wine  into  wit. 

7  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  all  the  mines  of  gold,  &c,  were  guar4- 
ed  bv  evil  spirits. 

o  Alluding  to  the  Commencement  and  the  Act  of  the  Universities,  where 
those  terms  were  used,  to  denote  the  occasion  when  students  received  MX 
authority  to  «se  those  hoairds  of  learning  which  entitled  them  to  their  several 
degrees. 
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FaiL  Let  them  go.  Pll  through  Glostershire ;  and  there 
will  I  visit  Master  Eobert  Shallow,  Esquire :  I  have  him  already 
tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,^  and  shortly  will 
I  seal  with  him.     Come  away.  [^RjceurU. 


Scene  IY.     Westminsier.     The  Jerusalem  Ohamber  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  the  King,  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey,  Warwick, 

and  Others, 

King.  Now,  Lords,  if  Gk)d  doth  give  successful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields, 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  address'd,^  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested. 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength, 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which  we  doubt  not  but  your  Majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

King.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 

"\yhere  is  the  Prince  your  brother  ? 

Humph.  I  think  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at  Windsor. 

King.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

King.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with  him  ? 

Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  presence  here. 

Gla.  What  woidd  my  lord  and  feither  ? 

King.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  Prince  thy  brother  ? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  afiection 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  majr'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : 
Therefore  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love. 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  wiQ ; 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed.  * 

*  A  pleasant  allasion  to  the  old  use  of  tofl  toax  for  sealing. 
1  The  toe  of  addrefs^d  for  reach/  (ffjprepared  has  been  noted  before. 
3  That  is,  if  he  have  rei^ectfut  attention  shown  him. 

26 
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He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint ; 

As  humorous  as  Winter,  and  as  sudden 

As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.^ 

His  temper,  Uierefcure,  must  be  well  observ'd : 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently. 

When  you  perceive  his  blood  indin'd  to  mirth ; 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 

Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 

Confound  themselves  with  working.     Learn  this,  Thomas, 

And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends ; 

A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in ; 

That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood. 

Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion,* 

(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 

Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 

As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder.* 

Clcu  I  shall  observe  hun  with  all  care  and  love. 

King,  Why  art,  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him,  Thomas  ? 

Glcu  He  is  not  there  to  day :  he  dines  in  London. 

King.  And  how  accompanied  ?  canst  thou  tell  that^ 

Cfla.  With  Pointz,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

King.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds ; 
And  he^  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  oven^read  with  them:  therefore  my  gmef 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death: 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heait,  «chen  I  do  shape. 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  dayB 
And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors. 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly  • 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay ! 

s  Edwards  says,  in  explanation  of  this  passage,  that  he  has  heard  jlcan 
used  for  "  the  small  blades  of  ice  which  are  struck  on  the  edges  of  wate^, 
in  winter  mornings.*^  This  explanation  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Dyce,  who  adds. 
**I  have  myself  neard  the  word  used  to  signify- both  iMn  cxJcea  of  ice  B.na 
Ihe  bursting  of  those  cakes.^*  The  more  usual  meaning  of  flaws  is  sudden 
gusts  or  starts  of  wind,  such  as  are  apt  to  spring  up  in  the  morning.  But  in 
this  sense  flaws  evidently  will  not  cohere  with  congealed,  unless  the  latter  be 
taken  for  congealing^  the  passive  for  the  active;  an  usage  quite  common  with 
the  Poet  and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

^  Though  their  blood  be  inflamed  by  the  temptations, 

^  Acomtum^  or  aconite,  wolfs-bancy  a  poisonous  herb. — Bcuh  is  sudden, 
hastj,  violent. 

»  Affections,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare's  time,  are  passions^  desires. 
Appetitus  animi. 
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War,  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite. 
The  PrinOe  but  studies  his  companions, 
Like  a  strange  tongue :  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
'Tis  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon  and  learn'd ;  which  once  attained, 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  ftirther  use 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms. 
The  Prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time. 
Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  Hfc, 
By  which  his  Grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others. 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

King.  'Tis  seldom-wh^i  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.''  — 

Miter  Westmoreland. 

Who's  here?    Westmoreland? 

West.  Health  to  my  Sovereign !  and  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  Grace's  hand : 
Mowbray,  the  Bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all. 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law : 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 
But  Peace  puts  forth  her  dlive  everywhere. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  Highness  read. 
With  every  course  in  his  particular.  [  Crives  a  Packet. 

King,  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  sings 
ThelifliBg-«pofday.- 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Look !  here's  more  news. 

Har,  From  enemies  Heaven  keep  your  Majesty  I 
And,  when  liiey  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  teU  .you  of  I 
The  Earl  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown : 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  cont^ns  at  large.     [  Gives  a  Packet. 

King.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news  make  me  sick? 
Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 

7  As  the  bee,  having  once  placed  her  comb  in  a  carcass,  B\Ayshy  her 
Jioney,  so  he  that  has  once  taken  pleasure  in  bad  company  will  continue  to 
associate  with  those  that  have  the  art  of  pleasing  him. 
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She  eillier  gives  a  Btomach,  and  no  food,  — 

Such  are  the  poor,  m  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 

And  takes  away  the  stomach,  —  such  are  the  ridi,  i 

That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not.  ) 

I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  haj^y  news ; 

And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy.  — 

O  mel  come  near  me ;  now  I  am  much  lU.  [^Swoons. 

Humph.  Comfort)  your  Majesty  1 

Cku  O,  my  royal  &ther  I 

West.  My  Sovereign  Lord,  cheer  up  yourself;  look  up ! 

War,  Be  patient,  Princes :  you  do  know,  these  fits 
Are  with  his  Highness  very  OTdinary.* 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  hell  straight  be  well. 

Ob.  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs : 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,^®  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out 

Humph.  The  people  fear  me;  ^  for  they  do  observe 
Un&ther'd  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year^ 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Oku  The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between ; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles, 
Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great-grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 

War.  Speak  lower,  Princes,  for  the  King  recovers. 

Humph.  This  apoplex  will  certain  be  his  end. 

King.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  'pray. 

\_They  convey  the  King  into  an  inner  Room,  and plae^ 

him  on  a  Bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  Mends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit" 


9  We  have  had  Falstaff  describing  the  King's  diMase  as  Apopkxjf,  I 
believe  he  was  in  fact  subject,  in  his  later  years,  to  what  we  call  ^rikpHe  fits. 
But  apoplexy  was  used  in  the  Poet's  time  as  a  common  term  for  both  cQseasea^ 
at  least  by  "  laymen." 

10  Mure  for  waU  is  another  of  Shakespeare's  Latinisms.  It  was  not  in 
frequent  use  by  hb  contemporaries.  —  Wrought  it  tidn  is  made  it  thin  by 
gradual  wearing. 

u  Fear  is  here  used  transitively,  in  the  sense  of  make  afraid.  The 
Prince  means  that  he  is  frightened  at  the  strange  freaks  of  Nature  which  the 
people  observe,  and  which  were  thought  to  be  ominous  of  some  public  calam- 
ity. —  Unfathered  heirs  probably  means  monUrous  births. 

^  The  Poet  often  uses  as  with  the  force  of  as  if. 

^  Dull  and  sUw  were  synonymous.  **  l^ullness,  slowness;  tarditas,  taidi- 
vete.    Somewhat  duU  or  slowej  tardiusculus,  tard^et;*'  says  Baret    And* 
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War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
King.  Set  me  the  crown  npon  my  pillow  here. 
Ola.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  chsmges  much. 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noise ! 

MUer  Prince  Henry. 

Prince.  Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence? 

Clcu  I  am  here,  brother,  fuU  of  heaviness. 

Prince.  How  now!  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad  I 
How  doth  the  King  ? 

Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

Prince.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet?    Tell  it  him. 

ffumph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it 

Prince.  If  he  1be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  recover  without 
physic. 

War.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords.  —  Sweet  Prince,  speak 
•    low ; 
The  Sng  your  fxther  is  dispos'd  to  Bleep. 

Ola.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Will't  please  your  Grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

Prince.  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  King. — 

[^Exeunt  aU  but  Prince  Henry. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow? 
O,  poHsh'd  perturbation !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night !  —  sleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound 
Snores  put  the  watch  of  night"    O  majesty !    ^ 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  oosl  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not : 

Baret  has  also  this  sense:  ^SIow,  duUj  asleepe,  drousie.  astonied,  heayie; 
torjnthiB.^*  It  has  always  been  tfaougfat  that  «mo  nuudo  hiduces  sleep.  Ariel 
enters  plajring  aolemn  mutio  to  produce  this  efifect,  in  The  TempetL  The 
notion  is  not  peculiar  to  our  Poet,  as  the  folbwing  exquisite  lines,  from  WU 
Rutoredf  166S,  may  witness: 

^  0,  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air, 

My  senses  rock*d  with  wonder  sweet; 

like  snow  on  wool  thy  £Ul>ngs  are, 
Soft  like  a  spirit  are  thy  fbet. 

Grief  who  need  fear  that  hath  an  ear? 

Down  let  him  lie,  and  slumbering  die, 
And  change  his  soul  for  harmony.** 

^  A  h^gjn  was  a  heod-bami  of  ooatse  olo«h;  so  called  because  tuoh  a 
tmheAd-cM&L  was  worn  bj  the  Begnlnes,  an  order  of  nuns. 
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^^^^.^^,,^^    ,       I 

Perforce  must  moTe.  —  My  gracious  lord !  my  &ther !  — 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep, 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  diyorc'd 

So  many  English  kings." —  Thy  due  from  me 

Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood, 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 

Shall,  O  dear  father !  pay  ihee  plenteously : 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown. 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

Derives  itself  to  me.  —  Lo !  here  it  sits,  — 

[^Ptitttng  it  on  his  Head, 
,     Which  God  shall  guard :  and  put  the  world's  whole  strength 
N^     Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 

This  lineal  honour  from  me :  this  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [^JSxit 

King,  Warwick!  Gloster!  Clarence! 

jRe-enter  Wabwick  and  the  Rest, 

Cla,  Doth  the  Eang  call  2" 

War,  What  would  your  Majesty  ?    How  fares  your  Grace  ? 

King,  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my  lords  ? 

Cla,  We  left  the  Prince  my  brother  here,  my  liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

King,  The  Prince  of  Wales !  Where  is  he  ?  let  me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War,  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

Humph,  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where  we  stay'd. 

King,  Where  is  the  crown?  who  took  it  from  my  pillow ? 

War,  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 

King,  The  Prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence :  —  go,  seek  him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ?  — 
Find  him,  my  Lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hithet. — 

\_EQcit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me.  —  See,  sons,  what  things  you  are ! 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  &thers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought. 
Their  brains  with  care,  their  bones  with  industry ; 

u  Rigcl  is  circle:  probably  from  the  old  Italian  riffdo,  a  small  wheel. 
Shakespeare  has  it  again  in  Lucrece: 

"  About  the  jnouming  and.  congealed  face 
Qf  that  l^k  blood,  a  wfteiy  n^  goes.'* 
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For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-aclueved  gold ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises : 
When,  like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets, 

Our  thighs  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey  pack'd, 
We  bring  it  to  ihe  hive ;  and,  like  the  bees, 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  £Etther. — 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me  ?  '• 

War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  Prince  in  the  next  room, 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff 'd  but  blood, 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

King.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown  ? 

Re-enter  Prince  Henrt. 

Lo,  Yfhete  he  comes !  —  Come  hither  to  me,  Harry.  — 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

\_Exeynt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey,  Lords^  S^c, 

Prince.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

King.  Thy  wish  was  Either,  Harry,  to  that  thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O,  foolish  youth  ! 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind, 
.  That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that  which,  after  some  few  hours, 
Were  thine  without  offence ;  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  tiiou  lov'dst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assnr'd  of  it 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  Noughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart,' 

^  Determined  is  etuied.   It  is  still  used  in  that  sense  in  1^  oonveyanoes. 
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To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 

What  I  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 

Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grafve  thyself; 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear, 

That  thon  art  crowned,  not  Uiat  I  am  dead. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 

Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head : 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 

Giye  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees : 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  It  form. 

Harry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd  I  —  Up,  vanity  I 

Down,  royal  state !  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence  I 

And  to  the  English  Court  assemble  now, 

From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness ! 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum : 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 

Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 

England  shall  double-gild  his  treble  guilt ; 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might; 

For  the  Fifth  Harry  fix)m  curb'd  license  plucks 

The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

O,  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  I 
Prince.  [Kneeling.']  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege  I  but  for  my 
tears. 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 
I  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  fer.  (There  is  your  crown ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally  - 
Long  guard  it  yours !    If  I  afiect  it  more 
Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 
Which  my  most  inward-true  and  duteous  spirit   ^ 
Teacheth,  —  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending  I } 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  Majestyi 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 
O,  l6t  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
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And  never  live  to  show  th'  incredulous  world 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed  I 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead,  — 

And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,  — 
/I  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense, 
/    And  thus  upbraided  it :    The  care  or^hee  depending 
(^    HaJthfed  upon  the  body  of  my  father  ; 

Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold: 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 

I*teserving  life  in  medicine  potable  ;^'^ 

B>uJt  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  renown*  d, 

Hast  eat  iky  hearer  up.    Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head,  y 

To  try  with  it  —  as  with  an  enemy 

That  had  before  my  foce  murder'd  my  fother— 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 

Did  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome 

Ujrive  entertamment  to  the  might  of  it, 

Let  Grod  forever  keep  it  from  my  head, 

And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is,       n. 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! J 
King.  O  my  son, 

Grod  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 

That  thou  mighrst  win  the  more  thy  other's  love, 

Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it ! 

Come  hither,  Haray ;  sit  thou  by  my  bed. 

And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 

That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     God  knows,  my  son, 

By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 

I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 

How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 

To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 

Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 

For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 

With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me 

But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand ; 

And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 

My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 

"Which  diuly  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed. 


^7  It  was  long  a  prevailing  opinion  that  a  solution  of  gold  had  great  me- 
dicinal virtues;  and  that  the  incormptibilibr  of  the  metal  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  body  impregnated  widi  it  Potable  gold  was  one  of  the  panacea 
of  ancient  quabks. 
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Wounding  supposed  pea€e.    All  these  bold  fears," 

Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered ; 

For  all  mj  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument :  and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode ;  for  what  in  me  was  purchased,** 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  mor^  £urer  sort ; 

So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively.* 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do. 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough ;  since  grie&  are  green, 

And  aU  my  foes,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends. 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced. 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displaced :  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  some  off;  ^  and  had  a  purpose  now. 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out, 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  limgs  are  wasted  so. 

That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  Grod,  forgive, 

And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

Prince,  My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  witb  a  conmion  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  wiU  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Warwick,  Lords,  and  Others.  ^ 

King,  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lancaster. 
John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my  royal  Either ! 

M  Fean  are  ejects  of  fear;  terrors.    See  page  268,  note  9. 

18  The  mode  is  the  state  or  form  of  things.  —  Purchas'd  here  «ignifie^ 
obtained  by  eager  purmit.  It  is  from  the  French  powcha$y  and  was  some- 
times so  spelled  when  used  to  signify  the  obtaining  of  lands  or  honou^  by 
any  other  means  than  by  title  or  descent. 

20  That  is,  by  order  of  tucceesion.  Johnson  observes  that  **  every  usurper 
snatches  a  claim  of  hereditary  right  as  soon  as  he  can." 

21  The  old  copies  read,  *'I  cut  them  off; "  which  does  not  cohere  at  all 
with  what  the  Kin^  has  just  said.  It  was  proposed  long  ago  to  read  **  eat 
some  off; "  and  as  this  was  historically  true,  and  as  some  tells  in  right  order 
with  many  in  the  following  clause,  I  think  there  need  be  no  scruple  of  adopt- 
ing  it  — In  the  fifth  line  before,  the  old  copies  have  "  all  tkyfrimids^^^  insteitul 
of  " all  my  foes'^  The  change  is  made  or  adopted  hy  Mr.  Dyce,  and  is 
plainly  justified  by  the  context.  The  occurrence  of  thy  friends  at  the  end  of 
the  line  probably  caused  it  to  be  misprinted  there. 
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King,  Thou  brm^st  me  happiness  and  peace,  son  John; 
But  health,  alack!  with  youthful  wings  is-Hown 
From  this  bare  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  sight, 
My  worldly  business  makes  a  period.  — 
TVTiere  is  my  Lord  of  Warwick  ? 

Prince.  My  Lord  of  Warwick ! 

King,  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  tiie  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

War,  'Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord; 

King,  Laud  be  to  God !  —  even. there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  supposM  the  Holy  Land.  — 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  \ExeunU 


ACT  V.     Scene  L     Glostershire.    A  BiaU  in  Shallow's 

House, 

Enter  Shallow,  Fallstaff,  Bardolph,  cmd  Page. 

ShaL  By  cock  and  pie,^  sir,  you  shall  not  away  tOr-night.  — - 
What,  Davy,  I  say ! 

Fal,  You  must  excuse  me,  Master  Eobert  Shallow. 

ShaL  I  will  not  excuse  you;  you  shall  not  be  excus'd; 
excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall  serve ; 
you  shall  not  be  excus'd. — Why,  Davy ! 

JMer  Davy. 

Dannf,  Hq}:e,  sir. 

ShaL  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,— let  me  see,  Davy;  let 
me  see,  Davy:  let  me  see: — yea,  marry,  William  cook,*  bid 
him  come  hither.  —  Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excus'd. 

Davy,  Marry,  sir,  thus :  lliose  precepts  cannot  be  sery'd ;  • 
and,  again,  sir,  —  shall  we  sow  the  headland  with  wheat  ? 

ShaL  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William  cook :  — 
are  there  no  young  pigeons? 

1  This  adjuration  secims  to  have  been  a  popular  substitute  for  profane 
swearing.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  knights  used  to  have  feasts  at  which 
roasted  peacocks  were  served  up;  and  probably  the  oath  sprang  from  the 
solemn  vows  made  on  such  occasions. 

2  William  the  cook ;  servants  being  then  often  thus  distinguished  by  the 
quality  of  their  service. 

s  PrecgffU  are  warrants*  Davy  has  almost  as  many  employments  as 
Sornb  in  7%e  Beaux  Stratagem. 
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Davy*  Tes,  sir.— Here  is  now  ihe  smith's  note  for  shoeiDg 
and  plough-irons. 

^ud.  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid.  —  Sir  Jc^in,  you  shall  not  be 
excus'd. 

Daxfy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs  be  had ; 
— and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  WiUiam's  wages,  about 
the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at  l£nckley  Mr  ? 

Shal.  'A  shall  answer  it  —  Some  pigeons,  Davy ;  a  couple 
of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little 
tiny  kickshaws,  tell  WilHam  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shci.  Yea,  Davy.  I  wiU  use  him  well:  A  Mend  i'  the 
Court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.^  Use  Ms  men  well, 
Davy,  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Doivy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir;  for  they 
have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

ShaL  Well  conceited,  Davy.    About  thy  business,  Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William  Visor  of 
Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  Hill.'^ 

ShaL  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against  that 
Visor :  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Doivy,  I  grant  your  worship  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir ;  but 
yet  Grod  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some  counte- 
nance at  his  friend's  request.  An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to 
speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not  I  have  served  your 
worship  truly,  sir,  this  eight  years ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or 
twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an  honest  man,  I 
have  but  a  very  little  credit  with  your  worship.  The  knave 
is  mine  honest  Mend,  sir ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship, 
let  him  be  countenanc'd.* 

Shed.  Gro  to ;  I  say  he  shall  have  no  wrong.     Look  about, 
Davy.     [JSrt^  Davt.]  —  Where  are  you,  Sir  John  ?     Come,Vy 
come,  come;  off  with  your  boots.  —  Give  me  your  hand. 
Master  Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

ShaL  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  Master  Bar- 
dolph.—  [7b  the  Page."]  And  welcome,  my  tall  fellow. — 
Come,  Sir  John.  \^Exit  Shallow. 

^  "A  friend  in  court  is  worth  a  penny  in  pvrse'*  is  one  of  Gamden^s 
proverbial  sentences. 

<  WUnecoU^  or  Wincoty  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  near  Stratford. 

^  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  course  of  justice  in  Shakespeare^s 
lime.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  a  speech  to  Parliament,  1559,  says,  **  Is  it  not 
a  monstrous  disguising  to  have  a  justice  a  maintainerj  acquitting  some  for 
^ain,  enditing  others  ror  malice,  bearing  with  him  as  his  servknt,  overthrow- 
mg  the  other  as  his  enemy?  "  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1601, 
says,  "  A  justice  of  peace  is  a  living  creature,  that  for  half  a  dozen  chickens 
will  dispense  with  a  dozen  of  penal  statutes." 
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Fed.  m  follow  you,  good  Master  Robert  Shallow.  —  Bar- 
dolph,  look  to  our  horses.  [ExeuinJb  Bardolph  and  PtzffeJ]  — 
If  I  were  saVd  into  quantities,  I  should  make  four  dozen  of 
such  bearded  hermit's-stayes  as  Master  Shallow.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's 
spirits  and  his :  they,  by  observing  him,  do  bear  themselves 
like  foolish  justices ;  he,  by  conversing  with  them,  is  tum'd 
into  a  justice-like  serving-man :  their  spirit§  are  so  married 
in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society,  that  they 
flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild-geese.  If  I  had 
a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men  with  the 
imputation  of  being  near  their  master ;  if  to  lus  men,  I  would 
^  curry  v^th  Master  Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better  com- 
mand his  servants.  It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or 
igndrant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases  one  of  an- 
other ;  therefore  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will 
devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow  to  keep  Prince 
Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing-out  of  six  fashions, 
r(which  is  four  terms,''  or  two  actions)  ;  and  'a  shall  laugh  with- 
>out  tntervaUums.  O,  it  is  much  that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath, 
and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that  never 
bad  the  ache  in  his  shoulders!  O,  you  shaU  see  him  laugh 
till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up! 

Skal.  [  mthtn.2  Sir  John ! 

FaL  I  come,  Master  Shallow;  I  come,  Masta:  Shallow. 

[Fxit. 

Scene  n.  «•  Westminster,    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
Mater  severaUy,  Warwick  and  the  Lord  OMef  Justice. 

War.  How  now,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice !  whither  away  ? 

Just.  How  doth  the  King? 

War.  Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now  all  ended. 

Jttst.  I  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature  \ 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Just.  I  would  his  Majesty  had  call'd  me  with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed  I  think  the  young  King  loves  you  not 

Just.  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm  myself 

7  These  termt  were  the  terms  or  sittings  of  the  courts,  by  which  the  sea- 
sons were  then  commonly  reckoned.  During  the  law  terms,  many  people 
went  up  from  the  country  into  the  city,  to  transact  business,  and  learn  the 
fashkng^  and  do  sundry  other  things.  Some  one  has  justly  remarked  upon 
the  humour  of  making  a  spendthrift  thus  compute  time  by  those  periods 
which  a  hard-up  debtor  would  be  apt  to  remember. 
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To  welcome  the  condition  of  Uie  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry : 
O,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

JtuL  O  Grod,  I  fear  all  will  be  overtum'd  I 

JSnter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence,  West- 
moreland, and  Others. 

John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick,  good  morrow. 

Humph,  and  Gla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak. 

War.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us  heavy ! 

Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier ! 

Humph.  O,  good  my  lord !  you've  lost  a  friend  indeed ; 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow ;  it  is  sure  your  own. 

John.  Though  no  man  be  assured  what  grace  to  find, 
Tou  stand  in  coldest  expectation : 
I  am  the  sorrier ;  would  'twere  otherwise. 

Gla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John  Falstaff  fidr; 
Which  swims  agamst  your  stream  of  quality. 

Just.  Sweet  Princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall'd  remission.^ 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  &il  me, 
m  to  the  King  my  master  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 

War.  Here  comes  the  Prince. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  as  King. 

Juxt.  Grood  morrow,  and  Gk>d  save  your  Majesty! 

King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  Court ; 

1  **  A  rag^  and  forestalled  remission  '*  is  a  remission  or  pardon  obtained 
by  base  supplication ;  a  pardon  begged  before  it  is  offered ;  which  were  indeed 
a  beggarly  act  in  the  Judge,  shice  it  would  be  for  doing  what  he  knows  was 
vight. 
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JNot  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds,^ 
But  Harry  Harry.     Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers, 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you : 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on. 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why,  then  be  sad ;, 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  Heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd, 
m  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares. 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead,  and  so  will  I ; 
But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears, 
By  number,^  into  hours  of  happiness. 
.  John^  Sfc,  We  hope  no  other  from  your  Majesty. 

King,  You  all  look  strangely  on  me ;  —  and  you  most: 

[^To  the  Chief  Justice, 
You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  not. 

Jmt.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly. 
Your  Majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King,  No  I 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England !     Was  this  easy  ? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe  and  forgotten  ? 

Just,  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  Si'  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  Highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  King  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  In  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  oflFender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.'    If  the  deed  were  ill. 


2  Amtirath  IV.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  in  1596 :  his  secoril'  son, 
Amnrath,'  who  succeeded  him,  had  all  his  brothers  strang^led  at  a  feast,  to 
which  he  invited  them,  while  yet  ignorant  of  their  father's  death.  It  is  high- 
ly probable  that  Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  transaction. 

*  While  Sir  William  Gascoigne  was  at  the  bar,  Henry  of  Bolin^broke 
was  his  client,  and  appointed  him  his  attorney  to  sue  out  his  livery  m  the 
Court  of  Wards;  but  Kichard  II.  defeated  his* purpose.  When  Bolingbroke 
became  Henry  IV.  he  appointed  Gascoigne  chief  justice.  In  that  station  he 
acquired  the  character  of  a  learned,  upright,  wise,  and  intrepid  judge.  The 
Btory  of  his  committing  the  Prince  is  told  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book 
entitled  The  Govemour ;  but  Shakespeare  followed  the  Chronicles. 
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Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person ; 

Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 

And  mock  yonr  workings  in  a  second  body. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  pro&n'd, 

See  your  most  dr^dfiil  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 

And  in  your  power  so  silencing  your  son. 

After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 

What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 

My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right.  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well ; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sw(^ : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
TiU  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words : 
Happy  am  I^  that  have  a  man  so  hold 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  ; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son 
That  wovM  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice,  —  You  did  commit  me ; 
For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance,  —  that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  hand. 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth ; 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions.  * — 

^  This  retaining  of  Gascoigne  in  office  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  has 
been  commonly  set  down  as  a  breach  of  history,  justifiable,  perhaps,  dramat- 
ically, but  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  he  having  died  before  die  King.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  among  the  persons  summoned  to  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Henry  V.  was  "  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of 
our  Lord  the  King.""  A  royal  warrant  has  also  come  to  light,  dated  Novem- 
ber 28, 1414,  granting  to  "our  dear  and  well-beloved  William  Gascoigne, 
Knt,  an  allowance,  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  of  four  bucks  and 
four  does  every  year  out  of  our  forest  of  Pontifract.'*  And  Mr.  Tyler  has 
put  the  matter  beyond  question  by  discovering  his  last  will  and  testament, 
which  was  made  December  15, 1419.    From  all  which  Lord  Campbell,  in  hia 
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And,  Princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you : 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,* 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Eotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now : 
Now  doth  it  tum^  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea. 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  caU  we  our  High  Court  of  Parliament ; 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  State  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-govem'd  nation ; 
That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ;  — 

[7b  Me  Ohief  Justice. 
In  which  you.  Father,  shall  have  foremost  hand.  — 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite, 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  State : 
And,  God  consigning  to  my  good  intents, 
No  prince  nor  peer  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day !  [Exeunt. 


Scene   HI.      Glostershire.      The    Garden   of  Shallow's 

House. 

Enter  ¥jll%tawVj  Shallow,  Silence,  BABboLPH,  the  Fage 

and  Davy. 

ShaL  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ;  where,  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing,  with  a  dish 
of  caraways,  and  so  forth ;^  —  come,  cousin  Silence;  —  and 
then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  Gkxl,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich. 

Shal:  Bsuren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars  all.  Sir 

Lines  of  the  Chief  Justices^  concludes  it  certain  that  he  did  stmrire  HeniT* 
rV.,  who  died  March  20, 1413,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  Kin^s  Bench  bj 
Henry  Y.  So  that  we  can  take  the  Poet's  noble  lesson  of  magnanimity 
without  any  abatement  or  drawback  on  the  score  of  histoiy. 

^  The  meaning  is,  My  mid  dispositions  have  ceased  on  my  father's  death, 
and  are  now  buried  in  his  tomb. 

1  Carraway  seeds  used  to  be  much  eaten  with  apples  as  a  carminative, 
to  relieve  the  flatulency  venerated  by  the  fruit.  Cogan's  Haven  of  EecUth, 
1594,  strongly  recommends  them  for  that  purpose. 

27 
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John: — many,  good  air.  —  Spread,  Davy;  spread,  I>avy: 
well  siud,  Davy.* 

FaL  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  he  is  your  serv- 
ing-man and  your  husband.* 

ShaL  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  varlet,  Sir 
John:  —  By  Uie  Mass,  I  Imve  drunk  too  mudh  sack  at  sap- 
per :  —  A  good  varlet  Now  sit  down,  now  sit  down.  —  Come^ 
cousin. 

SiL  Ah,  sirrah!  quoth-a,  —  we  shall 

[Sings.]    Do  nothing  hut  eat,  and  make  good  cheer ^ 
And  praise  God  jhr  the  merry  year  ; 
Whenfleth  %$  cheap  and  females  deary 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there 
So  merrily, 
And  ever-amang  so  merrily.^ 

FaL  There's  a  merry  heart!  —  Grood  Master  SOence,  HI 
give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

ShaL  Give  Master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Daivy.  Sweet  sir,  sit;  Til  be  with  you  anon;  most  sweet 
sir,  sit — Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit  [Bard.  a$uL 
Page  sit  at  another  TahleJ]  —  Profece  I  *  What  you  want  in 
meat,  well  have  in  drink.  But  you  must  bear ;  the  heart's 
alL«  lExU. 

ShaL  Be  merry.  Master  Bardolph ; — and  my  little  soldier 
there,  be  merry. 

SiL  [Sings.]  Be  merry,  he  merry,  my  wife  has  aU; 
JFor  women  are  shrews,  hoth  short  and  taU: 
*  Tis  merry  in  haU  when  heards  wag  aU, 
And  welcome  merry  Shrov&-tide. 
Be  merry,  he  merry,  S^, 

FaL  I  did  not  think  Master  Silence  had  been  a  man  of  this 
mettle. 

SiL  Who,  I?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere 
now. 

2  **  Well  taid"  is  here  used  for  '*  well  dime.*'  The  usage  has  been  sev- 
eral  times  noted.  See  pa^  888,  note  2. —  Spread  has  rererence  to  making 
readv  for  eating  and  drinking. 

•  .Meaning  **your  husbandman; "  the  one  who  hutlbandB  your  affairs. 

4  Ever-amona  is  an  ancient  idiomic  phrase,  used  by  Chaucer  and  others. 
It  means  about  the  same  as  always.  -^  No  traces  have  been  found  of  the  old 
Bongs  with  which  Silence  overflows  so  eloquently  in  his  mellowness. 

^  A  phrase  of  welcome,  equivalent  to  "Much  good  may  it  do  you."    It 

is  thus  explained  by  old  Hey  wood:  "  Header,  reade  this  thus:  for  preiacej 

pi'^factj  much  good  may  it  do  you,"    It  occurs  also  in  Cavendish's  Life  of 

Wcisep:  **  Before  the  second  course,  mv  Lord  Cardinal  came  in  among  them, 

booted  and  spuiTed,  all  suddenly,  and  bade  them  proface," 

0  That  is,  you  must  put  up  with  phiin  fare,  and  take  the  will  for  tha  deed 
in  regard  to  better. 
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He-enter  Davy. 

Dcaoy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you  J 

.     \SeUing  them  before  Bardolph. 
ShdL  Davy, — 

Davy,  Your  worship? — \To  Bardolph.]  I'll  be  with  you 
straight — A  cup  of  wine,  sir  ? 

#S^  [Sings.]  A  cup  of  wine  thaCs  brisk  and  fine^ 

And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 
Fed.  Well  said.  Master  Silence. 

Sih  And  we  shall  be  merry; — now  comes  in  the  sweet  of 
the  night 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  Master  Silence  I 
Sil.  [Sings.]  FiU  the  cup^  and  let  it  come  ; 

lU  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom, 
Shal,  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome:  if  thou  wantest  any 
thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart  —  [2b  tlie  Page,'] 
Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief;  and  welcome  indeed  too.  —  TU 
drmk  to  Master  Bardolph,  and  to  aS-^e  cavalieroes  about 
London.  • 

Davy,  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 
Dard,  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy,  — 
Shal.  By  the  Mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together, — ha! 
will  you  not.  Master  Bardolph  ? 
Bard,  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle-pot 

Shal,  By  God's  Uggins,  I  thank  thee:  the  knave  will 
stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  'a  will  not  out ;  he  is 
true-bred. 

Bard,  And  111  stick  by  him,  sir. 
*  ShaL  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.    Lack  nothing :  be  merry. 
[Fhocking  heard,]     Look  who's  at  door  there,  ho!  who 
knocks  ?  [ JSrtY  Davy. 

FaL  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right 

[2b  Silence  who  has  just  drunk  a  Bumper, 
Sih  [Sings.]  Do  me  right,  and  dub  me  knight, 

Sa*mingo,^ 
Is't  not  so  ? 

7  Apples  commonlr  called  mssetines. 

9  To  do  a  man  right  and  to  do  him  rtaton  were  formerly  the  usual  ex- 
pressions in  pledging  healths;  he  who  drank  a  bumper  expected  that  a 
Dumper  should  be  drunk  to  his  toast  To  this  Bishop  Hall  alludes  in  his 
Quo  VcuUs:  **  Those  Jbrmes  of  ceremonious  quaffing,  in  which  men  have 
learned  to  make  gods  of  others  and  beasts  of  themselves ;  and  lose  their  rea- 
son, whiles  they  pretend  to  do  reason.'''^  —  He  who  drank  a  bumper  on  his 
knees  to  the  health  of  his  mistress  was  dubbed  a  knight  for  the  evening.  — 
In  Bowland's  Epigrams,  1600,  Monsieur  Domingo  is  celebrated  as  a  toper. 
Whether  the  change  to  8a''minpo  was  a  blunder  of  Silence  in  his  cups,  or  was 
a  real  contraction  of  San  Domingo,  is  uncertain.  Why  St  Dominick  should 
be  the  patron  of  topers  does  not  appear. 
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Fal  Tis  so. 

SU,  Is't  so  ?    Why,  then  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat 

R&^nter  Davt. 

Davy,  An't  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pistol  ccnne 
^m  the  Court  with  news. 

FaL  From  the  Court  I  let  him  come  in.  — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now,  Pistol  I 

PUl  Sir  John,  Grod  save  you  I 

FaL  What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ? 

Pist.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good.  'Sweet 
Knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  realm.  • 

^  By'r  Lady,  I  think  'a  be,  but  goodman  Puff  of  Bar- 
son.* 

put.  Puff! 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base !  — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol  and  thy  Mend, 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fed,  I  pr'ythee,  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this 
world. 

IHst,  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base ! 
I  speak  of  AMca  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  O,  base  Assyrian  Knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

SU.  [Sings.]  And  Robin  Hood^  Scarlet^  and  John. 

Pist.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Pist.  Why,  then,  lament  therefore. 

ShaL  (Jive  me  pardon,  sir:  —  K,  sir,  you  come  with  news 
from  the  Court,  I  take  it  Uiere's  but  two  ways,  —  either  to  utter 
them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  sir,  under  the  King  in  some 
authority. 

Pist.  Under  which  king,  Besonian  ?  ^®  speak,  or  die. 

9  BartUm  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  lying  between  Coyentry  and 
Solyhull. 

^0  Beaonian^  according  to  Florio  a  bisogno^  is  ^  a  new  levied  sooldier,  such 
as  comes  needy  to  the  wars."  Cotgrave,  in  bitongne^  says  **  a  filthie  luiaTef 
or  clowne,  a  raskall,  a  biaonian,  base  hmnonred  scoundrel.**  Its  original  sense 
is  a  beggar,  a  needy  person ;  it  is  often  met  with  very  diffinently  i^t  in  the 
old  comedies. 
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ShaL  Under  King  Harry. 

Fist.  Harry  the  Fourlih  ?  or  Fifth  ? 

ShaL  Harry  the  Fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  oflSce !  — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  King ; 
Harry  the  Fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,^^  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  old  Bang  dead  ? 

Pist  As  nail  in  door :  ^^  the  things  I  speak  are  just.  \ 

Fal.  AwsLj,  Bardolph !  saddle  my  horse.  —  Master  Robert 
Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the  land,  'tis  thine.  — 
Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Bard.  O,  joyful  day !  —  I  would  not  toke  a  knighthood  for 
my  fortune.  ' 

Fist.  What,  I  do  bring  good  news  ?  l^^ 

Fal.  Carry  Master  Silence  to  bed.  —  Master  Shallow,  my 
Lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt ;  I  am  Fortune's  steward. 
Get  on  thy  boots :  we'll  ride  all  night.  —  O,  sweet  Pistol !  — 
Away,  Bardolph.  [^Mcit  Bard.]  —  Come,  Pistol,  utter  more 
to  me ;  and,  withal,  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good.  — 
Boot,  boot.  Master  Shallow :  I  know  the  young  King  is  sick 
for  me.  Let  us  take  any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England  i 
are  at  my  commandment.  Happy  are  they  that  have  been  my 
friends,  and  woe  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice ! 

Pist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also ! 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  Ikdf  say  they  : 
Why,  here  it  is :  welcome  this  pleasant  day !  [ExeurU. 

Scene  IV.     London.    A  Street, 

FhUer  Beadles,  dragging  in  Hostess  Quickly  and   Doll 

Tearsheet. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave ;  I  would  to  God  I  might  die, 
that  I  might  have  thee  hang'd :  thou  hast  drawn  my  shoulder 
out  of  joint. 

1  Bead.  The  constables  have  deliver'd  her  over  to  me ;  and 
she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  warrant  her.  There 
hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately  kiU'd  about  her. 

1^  An  expression  of  contempt  or  insult  by  putting  the  thumb  between  the 
fore  and  middle  finger,  and  forming  a  coarse  representation  of  a  disease  to 
which  the  name  otJ,cm  has  always  been  given.  Pistol  seems  to  accompany 
the  phrase  with  an  appropriate  gesture.  In  explaining  the  higa»  dor  of  the 
Spaniards,  Minshew  says,  after  describing  it,  "  a  manner  as  they  use  in  Eng- 
land to  bore  the  nose  vnth  the  finger,  <u  in  disgrace," 

^  The  door  nail  is  the  nail  in  ancient  doors  on  which  the  knocker  strikes. 
It  is  therefore  used  as  a  comparison  for  one  who  has  &llen  under  such  a 
death  as  reiterated  strokes  on  the  head  would  produce. 
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Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie.^  Come  on :  Til  tell  thee 
what,  thou  tripe-yisag'd  Vascal. 

Host,  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  were  come!  he  would 
make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody. 

1  Bead,  Come,  I  charge  you  both  go  with  me;  for  the 
man  is  dead  that  you  and  Pistol  beat  among  you. 

Dol,  m  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer,^  I  will 
have  you  as  soundly  swing'd  for  this,  —  you  blue-bottle  rogue ! ' 
you  filthy  famish'd  oorrectionerl-if  you  be  not  swing'd.  Til 
forswear  half-kirtles.^ 

1  Bead,  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Host,  O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might! 
Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

DoL  Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  bring  me  to  a  Justice. 

Host,  Ay,  come,  you  starv'd  bloodhound. 

Dol,  Goodman  Death !  goodman  Bones !   . 

Host,  Thou  atomy,  thou  !  * 

Dot  Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  you  rascal ! 

1  Becd.  Very  well.  [^ExeunL 

Scene  V.    A  public  Place  near  Westminster  Abbey, 
Enter  three  Grooms,  strewing  Rushes, 

1  Groom,  More  rushes,  more  rushes ! 

2  Groom,  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

3  Groom,  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  thev  come  from  the 


h 


coronation.     Despatch,  despatch !  [^Exeunt  Grooms, 

Enter  Falstapp,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Babdolph,  and  the 

Page, 

FdL  Stand  here  by  me,  Master  Robert  Shallow;  I  will 
make  the  King  do  you  grace :  I  will  leer  upon  him  as  'a 
comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give 
me. 

Pist,  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  Knight 

Fal.  Come  here.  Pistol;  stand  behmd  me.  —  [7b  Shal- 
low.] O,  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you. 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  this  poor  show  doth  better :  this  doth  in- 
fer the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him ;  — 

1  Nutrhook  was  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  bailiff  or  constable.  Gereland 
eays  of  a  committee-man:  **  He  is  the  devil's  mUr-hodk ;  the  sign  with  him  is 
always  in  the  clatches." 
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Shed.  It  doth  so. 

Fed,  —  it  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection,  — 

Shah  It  doth  so. 

Fal. —  my  devotion ;  — 

Shed,  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal. — as  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;  and  not  to 
deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to  shift 
me;  — 

Shed.  It  is  mosf  certain. 

Fed.  —  but  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweating  with 
desire  to  see  him ;  thinking  of  nothing  else ;  putting  all  affairs 
else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to,  see  him. 

Pist.  'Tis  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est;  'tis  all  in 
every  part 

ShaL  "Ks  so,  indeed. 

iW.  My  Knight,.  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver,  and  make 
thee  rage.  Thy  doU,  and  Helen  of  Uiy  noble  thoughts,  is  in 
base  durance  and  contagious  prison;  hal'd  thither  by  most 
mechanical  and  dirty  haiid:  Bouse  up  revenge  from  ebon 
den  with  fell  Alecto's  snake,  for  Doll  is  in :  Pistol  speaks 
nought  but  truth. 

i^ed.  I  will  deliver  her. 

\_Shouts  taithin,  and  the  Trumpets  sound. 

Pist  There  roar'd  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangor  sounds. 

Fnter  the  King  and  his  Train  ;  the  Ohief  Justice  among 

them. 

Fal.  Grod  save  thy  Grace,  King  Hal !  my  royal  Hal ! 

Pist.  The  Heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp 
of  fame !  * 

Fed.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice,  speak  to  that  viun  man. 

Just.  Have  you   your  wits?    know   you  what    'tis    you 
speak? 

Fal.  My  King !  my  Jove !    I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart  I 

King.  1  know  thee  not,  old  man :  fall  to  thy  prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 

^  Imp  literally  means  a  ^aff,  scion,  or  shoot  of  a  tree ;  hence  formerly 
nsed  in  a  good  sense  for  qfspring  or  chitd.  It  occurs  repeatedly  so  in  The 
Faerie  (^ene.  How  it  came  to  be  used  only  for  a  wicked  or  mischievous 
being,  a  child  of  the  Devil,  does  not  appear. 
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Leave  gormandizmg ;  know  the  grave  doth  gape 

For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest : 

Presmne  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 

For  Grod  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 

That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self; 

So  will, I  those  that  kept  me  company. 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 

Approach  me,  and  thon  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 

Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death,  — 

As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders,  — 

Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves. 

We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities. 

Give  you  advancement^ —  Be't  your  charge,  my  lord, 

To  see  performed  the  tenourof  our  word. — 

Set  on.  [^Exeunt  the  King  and  his  Thnn, 

Fed.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

ShaL  Aj,  marry,  Sir  John ;  which  I  beseech  you  to  let  me 
have  home  with  me. 

Fed.  That  can  hardly  be,  Master  Shallow.  Do  not  you 
grieve  at  this :  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to  him.  Look 
you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your  advance- 
ment :  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great. 

Shed.  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  give  me  your 
doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I  beseech  you,  good 
Sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fed.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that  you  heard 
was  but  a  colour. 

Shed.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in.  Sir  John. 

Fed.  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner.  Gome,  Lieu- 
tenant Pistol ; —  come,  Bardolph.  —  I  shall  be  sent  for  soon  at 
tight.* 


^  The  King's  treatment  of  his  old  makesport,  when  he  has  no  longer  any 
•se  or  time  for  his  delectations,  has  been  censured  by  several  critics.  Id  ref. 
erence  to  which  censure  Johnson  rightly  observes,  — *^  If  it  be  considered 
that  the  fat  knight  has  never  uttered  one  sentiment  of  generosity,  and,  with 
all  his  powers  of  exciting  mirtJi,  he  has  nothing  in  him  that  can  be  esteemed, 
no  great  pain  will  be  suffered  ftom  the  reflection  that  he  is  compelled  to  live 
honestly,  and  maintained  by  the  king,  with  a  promise  of  advancement  when 
he  shall  deserve  it.'* 

8  Soon  at  is  a  phrase  used  several  times  by  the  Poet,  and  also  met  with 
in  other  writers  of  the  time.  The  reason  of  it  has  not  been  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained; the  meaning  appears  to  be  merely  as  soon  <Uf  or  about. 
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Re-enter  JMnce  John,  the  Chief  Justice,  Officers^  S^c. 

Just  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet :  * 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fed.  My  lord,  my  lord,  — 

Just,  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear  you  soon.  — 
Take  them  away. 

Pist  Sifortuna  mi  tormenta,  lo  sperare  mi  contenta. 
{^Exeunt  Fal.,  Shal.,  Pist.,  Babd.,  Page  and  Officers. 

John,  I  like  this  fair  proceediog  of  the  ^^ng's. 
He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 
But  all  are  banish'd  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world.* 

Just.  And  so  they  are. 

John.  The  King  hath  call'd  his  Parliament,  my  lord. 

Just,  He  hath. 

John,  I  will  lay  odds  that,  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  King. 
G>me,  will  you  hence  ?  [Exeunt. 

Epilogue.     Spoken  hy  a  Dancer. 

First  my  fear,  then  my  curtsy,  last  my  speech.  My  fear  is 
your  displeasure,  my  curtsy  my  duty,  and  my  speech  to  beg 
your  pardons,  li  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo 
me :  for  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  mine  own  making ;  and  what 
indeed  I  should  say  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring. 
But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture.  —  Be  it  known  to 
you,  (as  it  is  very  well,)  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  dis- 
pleasing play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promise  you 
a  better.  I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this ;  which  if, 
like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  unlucMly  home,  I  break,  and  you, 
my  gentle  creditors,  lose.  Here  I  promised  you  I  would  be, 
and  here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies :  bate  me  some, 
and  I  will  pay  you  some ;  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise 
you  infinitely. 

K  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will  you 
command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  were  but  light  pay- 
ment, to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a  good  conscience  will 
make  any  possible  satisfiiction,  and  so  will  I.     AU  the  gentle- 

*  The  Fleet  was  one  of  the  old  prisons  in  London.  Probably  its  original 
purpose  was  for  the  accommodation  of  naughty  sailors,  hence  its  name ;  but 
it  came  to  be  used  for  other  classes  of  offenders. 

*  ConversaUon  in  Shakespeare's  time  had  the  general  meaning  of  »ia«- 
nen  or  behaviour. 
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women  here  have  forgiven  me :  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then 
the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen ;  which  was 
never  seen  before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too  much 
doy'd  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the 
story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair 
Catharine  of  France :  where,  for  any  thing  I  know,  Falstaff 
shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  'a  be  kOl'd  with  your  hard 
opinions;*  for  OldcasUe  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the 
man.  My  tongue  is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid 
you  good  night ;  and  so  kneel  down  before  you ;  —  but,  indeed, 
to  pray  for  die  Queen.^ 

*  lir.  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  epilofl^ue  was  not  written  by 
Shakespeare;  and,  sure  enough,  ft  does  not  seem  to  have  the  right  Shake- 
iperian  taste.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  promise  touching  FalstanT,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  was  not  carried  out:  Sir  John  does  not  once  appear  in  the 
play  of  King  Henry  V.  The  Poet  probably  judged,  as  indeed  he  well  might, 
that  Falstaff 's  dramatic  office  and  mission  were  fairly  at  an  end  wlieu  his 
connection  with  Prince  Henry  was  broken  off;  the  purpose  of  the  character 
being  to  explain  the  Prince's  wild  and  riotous  courses.  —  The  original  plan 
was  to  include  King  Henry  V.  in  this  volume ;  but  it  was  found  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  making  the  volume  too  thick. 

7  Most  of  the  ancient  interludes  conclude  with  a  prayer  for  the  King  or 
Qaeen.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  Vtvant  Rex  et  Regina,  at  the  b6ttom  of  modem 
^glish  play  bills. 
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TBI8  tragedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  with  the 
text  in  so  clear  and  sound  a  state,  that  editors  have  but  little 
trouble  about  it,  most  of  the  errors  being  easily  corrected.  The  date 
of  the  writing  has  been  variously  argued ;  some  placing  the  work  in  the 
middle  peri(S  of  the  author's  labours,  others  axAong  the  latest.  I  was 
fUlly  satisfied  long  ago,  from  the  style  alone,  that  it  belonged  with  the 
former.  But,  as  no  clear  contemporary  notice  or  allusion  had  been 
produced,  the  question  could  not  be  determined.  It  is  now  pretty 
certain,  however,  that  the  play  was  written  as  early  as  1601,  Mr.  Hal- 
Hwell  having  lately  produced  the  following  from  Weever's  Mirror  of 
Martyrs,  which  was  printed  that  year : 

"  The  many-headed  mnltitade  were  drawn 
By  Brutus*  [q>eech,  that  Gsesar  was  ambitious: 
When  eloquent  Mark  Antony  had  shown 
His  virtues,  who  but  Brutus  then  was  vicious  ?  " 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  that  could  have  suggested  this,  we 
can  only  ascribe  it  to  some  acquaintance  with  the  play :  so  that  the 
passage  may  be  justly  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  question. 

The  historical  matter  of  this  play  was  taken  from  the  Lives  of  Julius 
Ccesar,  of  Brutus,  and  of  Antony y  as  set  forth  in  Sir  Thomas  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch^  first  publislied  in  1579.  In  nearly  all  the 
leading  incidents  the  charming  old  Greek  is  minutely  followed,  though 
in  divers  cases  those  incidents  are  worked  out  with  surpassing  fertil- 
ity of  invention  and  art.  Any  abstract  of  the  Flutarchian  matter 
may  well  be  spared,  since  it  would  be  little  else  than  a  repetition,  in 
prose,  of  what  the  drama  gives  in  a  much  better  shape.  On  the  15th 
of  February,  B.  C.  44,  the  feast  of  Lupercalia  was  held,  when  the 
crown  was  ofiered  to  Caesar  by  Antony.  On  the  15th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, Caesar  was  slain.  In  November,  B.  C.  43,  the  Triumvirs, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  met  on  a  small  island  near  Bononia, 
and  there  made  up  their  bloody  proscription.  The  overthrow  of  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  near  Fhilippi,  took  place  in  the  Fall  of  the  next  year. 
So  that  the  events  of  the  drama  cover  a  period  of  something  over  two 
years  and  a  half. 

Several  critics  of  high  judgment  have  found  fault  with  the  naming 
of  this  play>  on  the  ground  that  Brutus,  and  not  Caesar,  is  the  hero 
of  it.  it  is  indeed  true  that  Brutus  is  the  hero ;  nevertheless  the  play 
if,  I  think,  rightly  named,  inasmuch  as  Caesar  is  not  only  the  subject 
but  also  the  governing  power  throughout.  He  is  the  centre  and 
spring-head  of  the  entire  action,  giving  lattr  and  shape  to  all  that  is 
said  and  done.  This  is  manifestiy  true  in  what  occurs  before  his 
death ;  and  it  is  true  in  a  still  deeper  sense  afterwards,  since  his  genius 
then  becomes  the  Nemesis  or  retributive  Providence,  presiding  over 
the  whole  course  of  the  drama.  Accordingly,  the  key-note  of  the 
play  is  rightly  given  by  Brutus  near  the  close  : 

"  O.  Julius  GsBsar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  I 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails." 

The  characterization  is,  I  confess,  in  some  parts  not  a  little  per- 
plexing to  me.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  as  to  the  temper  of  mind  in 
which  the  Poet  conceived  some  of  the  persons,  or  why  he  should  have 

S'ven  them  the  aspect  they  wear  in  the  play.    For  instance,  Caesar  is 
r  from  being  himself  in  these  scenes ;  hardly  one  of  the  speeches 
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|[mt  into  his  month  can  be  regarded  as  historically  characteristic ;  tak- 
ing all  of  them  together,  they  are  little  short  of  a  downright  caricatnre. 
As  here  represented,  he  is  indeed  little  better  than  a  grand,  strutting 
piece  of  puff-paste ;  and  when  he  speaks,  it  is  very  much  in  the  style 
of  a  glorious  vapourer  and  braggart,  full  of  lofty  airs  and  mo(^ 
thunder ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  Airther  from  the  truth  of  the 
man,  whose  character,  even  in  his  faults,  was  as  compact  and  solid  as 
adamant,  and  at  the  same  time  as  limber  and  ductile  as  the  finest 
^Id.  Tet  we  have  ample  proof  that  the  Poet  understood  "  the  might- 
iest Julius  "  thoroughly.  He  has  many  allusions  to  him  scattered 
through  his  plays,  all  going  to  show  tlmt  he  regarded  him  as,  what 
Merivale  pronounces  him,  **  the  greatest  name  in  history."  And  in- 
deed it  is  clear  from  this  play  itself,  that  the  Poet's  course  did  not 
proceed  at  all  from  ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  man.  For  it  is 
remarkable  that  though  Csesar  delivers  himself  so  out  of  character, 
yet  others,  both  foes  and  friends,  deliyer  him  much  nearer  the  truth ; 
io  that,  while  we  see  almost  nothing  of  him  directly,  we  nevertheless 
get,  upon  the  whole,  a  pretty  just  reflection  of  him.  Especially,  in 
3ie  marvellous  speeches  of  Antony,  and  in  the  later  events  of  ihe 
drama,  both  his  inward  greatness  and  his  right  of  mastership  over 
the  Roman  world  are  fully  vindicated.  For  in  the  play,  as  in  history, 
Caesar's  blood  just  cements  the  empire  which  the  conspirators  thought 
to  prevent.  He  proves  indeed  far  mightier  in  death  than  in  life ;  as 
if  bis  spirit  were  become  at  once  the  guardian  angel  of  his  cause,  and 
an  avenging  angel  to  his  foes.  And  so  it  was  in  &ct.  For  nothing 
did  so  much  to  set  the  people  in  love  with  royalty,  both  name  and 
thing,  as  the  reflection  that  their  beloved  Caesar,  the  greatest  of  their 
national  heroes,  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Roman  genius  and 
manhood,  had  been  murdered  for  aspiring  to  it. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  perfectly  understood  the 
whole  height  and  compass  of  Caesar's  vast  and  varied  capacity.  And 
I  sometimes  regret  that  he  did  not  render  him  as  he  evidently  saw 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  men  who  ever  wrote, 
could  have  given  an  adequate  expression  of  that  colossal  man.  And 
this  seeming  contradiction  between  Caesar  as  known  and  Caesar  as 
rendered  by  him,  is  what,  more  than  anything  else  in  the  dnuna,  per- 
plexes me.  But  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  refined,  subtle,  and  peculiar 
irony  pervading  this,  more  than  any  other  of  the  Poet's  plays ;  not 
intended  as  such,  indeed,  by  the  speakers,  but  a  sort  of  historic  irony  — 
the  irony  of  Providence,  so  to  speak,  or,  if  you  please,  of  fate ;  much 
the  same  as  is  implied  in  the  proverb,  "  A  haughty  spirit  goes  before 
a  faU."  Tliis  irony  crops  out  in  many  places.  Thus  we  have  Caesar 
most  blown  with  self-importance  ana  godding  it  in  the  loftiest  style 
when  the  daggers  of  the  assassins  are  on  the  very  point  of  leaping  at 
him.  So  too,  all  along,  we  find  Brutus  most  confident  in  those  very 
things  where  he  is  most  at  £siult,  or  acting  like  a  man  "  most  ignoiant 
of  what  he's  most  assur'd;"  as  when  he  says  that  Antony  "can 
do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm  when  Caesar's  head  is  off."  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  meant  ironically  by  him ;  but  it  is  turned  into  irony 
by  the  fact  that  Antony  soon  tears  the  cause  of  the  conspirators  all  to 
pieces  with  his  tongue.  So,  again,  of  the  passage  where  Cassius 
mockingly  gods  Caesar:  the  subsequent  course  of  events  has  the 
efiect  of  inverting  his  mockery  against  himself ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  have  made  fine  work  with  your  ridding  the  world  of  great 
Caesar :  since  your  daggers  pricked  the  gas  out  of  Mm,  you  see  what 
a  grand  humbug  he  was ! " 

As  regards  the  historical  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  have  met  with 
nothing  better  than  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Sdimits,  a  recent  hisUuian 
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of  Rome.  "  The  death  of  Caesar/'  says  he,  *'  was  an  irreparable  loss, 
not  only  to  the  Roman  people,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world ;  for 
the  Republic  was  utterly  ruined,  and  no  earthly  power  could  restore 
it.  Caesar's  death  involved  the  State  in  fresh  struggles  and  civil 
wars  for  many  a  year,  until  in  the  end  it  fell  again  (and  this  was  the 
best  that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  happened  to  it)  under 
the  supremacy  of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talent,  nor  the  will, 
nor  the  power,  to  carry  out  all  the  beneficial  plans  which  his  great^ 
uncle  had  formed.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  murder  of  Caesar 
was  the  most  senseless  act  the  Romans  ever  committed.  Had  it 
been  possible  at  all  to  restore  the  RepuUic,  it  would  unavoidably 
have  £Eillen  into  the  hands  of  a  most  profligate  aristocracy ;  wbo 
would  have  sought  nothing  but  their  own  aggrandizement;  would 
have  demoralized  the  people  still  more ;  and  would  have  established 
their  own  greatness  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Republic,  the  depravity  and 
corruption  of  the  ruling  classes,  the  scenes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed  which  constantly  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  render  it 
evident  to  every  one  that  peace  and  security  could  not  be  restored, 
except  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  sovereign ;  and  the  Roman  world 
would  have  been  fortunate  indeed,  if  it  had  submitted  to  the  mild 
and  beneficent  sway  of  Caesar." 

To  this  may  be  fitly  added  Merivale's  summing-up  of  Caesar's  char- 
acter. ''  While  other  illustrious  men  have  been  reputed  great  for 
tiieir  excellence  in  some  one  department  of  human  genius,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity,  that  Caesar  was  excellent 
in  all.  He  had  genius,  understanding,  memory,  taste,  reflection,  in- 
dustry, and  exactness.  He  was  great,  repeats  a  modem  writer,  in 
every  thing  he  undertook ;  as  a  captain,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  Jurist,  an 
orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  grammarian,  a  mathematician,  and  an  archu 
ted.  The  secret  of  his  mamfold  excellence  was  discovered  by  Pliny 
in  the  unparalleled  energy  of  his  intellectual  powers,  which  he  could 
devote  without  distraction  to  several  objects  at  once,  or  rush  at  any 
moment  from  one  occupation  to  another  with. the  abruptness  and 
rapidity  of  lightning.  Caesar  could  be  writing  and  reading,  dictating 
and  listening,  all  at  the  same  time ;  he  was  wont  to  occupy  four 
amanuenses  at  once ;  and  had  been  known,  on  occasions,  to  employ 
as  many  as  seven  together.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  human  aMlity,  we  are  assured  that  in  all 
the  exercises  of  the  camp  his  vigour  and  skill  were  not  less  conspicu- 
ous. He  fought  at  l^e  most  penlous  moments  in  the  ranks  or  the 
soldiers ;  he  could  manage  his  charger  without  the  use  of  reins ;  and 
he  saved  his  life  at  Alexandria  by  his  address  in  the  art  of  swimming." 

From  all  which  it  may  well  be  thought  that  Caesar  was  too  great 
for  the  hero  of  a  drama,  since  his  greatness,  if  brought  forward  in 
fioll  measure,  would  leave  no  room  for  any  thing  else,  at  least  would 
preclude  any  proper  dramatic  balance  and  equipoise.  It  was  only  as 
a  sort  of  underlying  potency,  or  a  force  withdrawn  into  the  background, 
that  his  presence  was  compatible  with  that  harmony  and  reciprocity 
of  several  characters  which  a  well-ordered  drama  requires.  At  all 
events,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  where  he  was,  such  flgures  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  could  never  be  very  considerable,  save  as  his  assassins. 
They  would  not  have  been  heard  of  in  our  day,  if  they  had  not 
"  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world."  Now,  in  the  drama, 
whatever  there  was  in  Brutus  and  Cassius  that  was  noble,  and  there 
was  much  that  was  noble  in  them,  has  a  full  and  Mr  showing ;  and 
if  Caesar  is  sacrificed  to  them,  the  reason  may  be  that  there  was 
more  danger  of  doing  ii^'ustice  to  them  than  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
CflBsar  coi2d  better  take  care  of  himself. 
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The  honetiy  of  Bmtiu  and  the  ability  of  Cassias  are  very  strong 
fSBatures  in  the  drama.  The  latter  is  indeed  much  the  worse  man, 
but  much  the  better  conspirator.  Accordingly,  in  every  case  where 
Brutus  crosses  him,  Brutus  is  wron^^,  and  he  is  right,  —  right,  that  is, 
if  success  be  their  aim.  Cassius  judges,  and  rightly,  I  think,  that 
the  end  should  give  law  to  the  means ;  and  that  "  the  honorable  m'eff 
whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar "  should  not  be  hampered  much 
with  conscientious  scruples.  Still  Brutus  overawes  him  by  his 
moral  energy  and  elevation  of  character,  and  by  the  open-fiiced  recti- 
tude and  purity  of  his  principles.  The  character  of  Brutus  is  indeed 
full  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  is  upright, 
genUe,  and  pure ;  of  a  sensitiveness  and  dehcacy  of  principle  that 
cannot  bosom  the  slightest  stain;  his  mind  enriched  and  fortified 
with  the  best  extractions  of  philosophy;  a  man  adorned  wi|h  all  the 
virtues  which,  in  public  and  private,  at  home  and  in  the  circle  of 
friends,  win  respect  and  charm  the  heart.  Being  such  a  man,  of 
course  he  could  only  do  what  he  did  under  some  sort  ,of  delusion. 
And  so  indeed  it  is.  Tet  this  very  delusion  serves,  apparently,  to  en- 
noble and  beautify  him,  as  it  takes  him  and  works  upon  him  through 
his  virtues.  At  heart  he  is  a  real  patriot,  every  inch  of  him-  But 
his  patriotism,  besides  being  somewhat  hidebound  with  Patrician 
pride,  is  of  the  speculative  kind,  and  dwells,  where  his  whole  charac- 
ter has  been- chiefly  formed,  in  a  world  of  poetieal  and  philosophical 
ideals.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  books.  And  what  a  delightful, 
what  a  noble  creature,  his  Portia  is  1  How  little  we  see  of  her,  yet 
how  complete  is  our  impression  of  her  character !  Well  might  the 
poet  Campbell  say,  —  "  For  the  picture  of  that  wedded  pair,  at  once 
august  and  tender,  human  nature  and  the  dignity  of  corjugal  &ith 
are  indebted."  I  am  not  sure,  however,  but  the  boy  Lucius  is  the 
best  character  in  the  play.  So  loving  and  so  dutifm,  so  careful  for 
his  master  and  so  careless  of  himself,  he  is  indeed  a  mighty'dear 
little  fellow  1  Shakespeare's  great  soul  was  especially  at  home  with 
children. 

As  a  whole,  this  play  does  not,  to  my  mind,  stand  among  the  Poet's 
masterpieces.  But  it  abounds  in  particular  scenes  and  passages 
fraught  with  the  highest  virtue  of  his  genius.  Among  these  may  be 
specially  mentioned  the  second  scene  of  the  first  Act,  where  Cassius 
lays  the  egg  of  the  conspiracy  in  Brutus'  mind,  warmed  with  such  a 
wrappage  of  instigation  as  to  assure  its  being  quickly  hatched. 
Also  the  first  scene  of  the  second  Act,  unfolding  the  birth  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  winding  up  with  the  interview,  so  charged  with  domestic 
glory,  of  Brutus  and  Portia.  The  oration  of  Antony  in  Csesar^s 
funeral  is  such  an  interfusion  of  art  and  jmssion  as  realizes  the  very 
perfection  of  its  kind.  Adapted  at  once  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
lowest  mind  and  the  delectation  of  the  highest,  and  running  its  pa- 
thos into  the  very  quick  of  them  that  hear  it,  it  tells  with  terrible 
effect  on  the  people ;  and  when  it  is  done,  we  feel  that  Caesar's  bleed- 
ing wounds  are  mightier  than  ever  his  genius  and  fortune  were. 
The  quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  deservedly  celebrated.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  it  "somewhat  cold  and  unaffbcting."  Coleridge 
thought  otherwise.  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  of  no  part  of  Shakespeare 
that  more  impresses  on  me  the  belief  of  his  genius  being  superhuman, 
than  this  scene."  I  am  content  to  err  with  Coleridge  here,  if  it  be  an 
error.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  play  that  seems  to  me  touched 
more  divinely  than  the  brief  scene  of  Brutus  and  his  boy  Lucius,  in 
Act  iv.  The  gentle  and  loving  nature  of  Brutus  is  there  out  in  its 
noblest  and  sweetest  transpiration. 
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80ENB,  during  a  great  part  of  the  Play,  at  Rome;  afterwards  at  Sardis;  and  near 

PhiUppi. 


ACT  L    Scene  L    Home.    A  Street. 

.Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  Throng  of  Oittzens. 

Flav.  Hence  I  home^  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home ! 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?    What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,^  you  ought  not  walk  ^ 
Upon  a  labouring-day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?  —  Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 

1  Git.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ?  — 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Cit  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman;  I  am  but, 
as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?    Answer  me  directly.* 


1  Shakespeare  uses  certain  adjectiyes  in  the  singular  with  the  sense  of 
the  plural  noun ;  as  mechanical  here  for  mechanics.  So,  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2  • 
**  'Twas  cayiare  to  the  general"  The  sense  in  the  text  is,  ^*  Elnow  you  not 
that,  6etn^  mechanics,  you  ought  not,'*  &c. 

^  In  infinitiye  yerbs  the  roet  sometimes  omits  the  to,  where  the  yerse  so 
carries  it  Thus,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8:  *^  Whoto  own  hard  deal- 
ing teaehet  them  tu^ct  the  thoughts  of  others/' 

*  Cobbler,  it  seems,  was  used  of  a  coarse  workman,  or  a  botcher^  in  any 


mechanical  trade, 
tion  required. 


So  that  the  Cobbler's  answer  does  not  giye  the  informa- 
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2  OCt  A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use  with  a  safe  ocm- 
science ;  which  is  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of  bad  soles. 

Mar,  What  trade,  thou  knave  ?  thou  naughty  knaye,  what 
trade? 

2  Oit.  Nay,  I  beseech  yon,  sir,  be  not  out  with  me :  yet,  if 
you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you.^ 

Mar.  What  mean'st  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me,  thou  saucy 
fellow! 

2  Oit,  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2  Oit,  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl :  I  med- 
dle with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's  matters,  but 
with  all.'^  I  am  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when 
they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover  them.  As  proper  men 
as  ever  trod  upon  neat's-leather  have  gone  upon  my  handy- 
work.* 

Flav,  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  Oit,  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get  myself  into 
more  work.  But  indeed,  sir,  we  make  holiday,  to  see  CsBsar, 
and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice?   What  conquest  brings  he  home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheeb  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things  I 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,^  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

*  Of  course  there  is  a  pla^  upon  the  two  senses  of  otU  here.  To  be  ottf 
iffith  a  man  is  to  be  oi  odds  with  him;  to  he  otU  at  the  toes  is  to  need  a  mend- 
ing of  one's  shoes. 

^  The  ori^nal  reads,  "but  trithal;*^  which  modem  editions  ffenerally 
change  into  vnth  awl.  In  Shakespeare's  quibbles,  it  is  often  difficmt  to  tell 
which  word  should  be  use4;  and,  as  thej  were  meant  rather  for  the  ear  than 
the  eye,  it  makes  little  difference. 

^  Proper  is  commonly  used  by  Shakespeare  for  handaome  or  ffoodljt.  See 
page  194,  note  5.  So  in  "Hebretos  xi.  28,  it  is  said  that  the  parents  of  Moses 
nid  him  **  because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child."  —  Neat  was  applied  to 
all  cattle  of  the  bovine  genus,  such  as  bulls,  cows,  and  oxen.  So,  in  The 
Winter's  Tale,  i.  2:  *^The  steer,  the  heifer,  andnhe  calf,  are  all  call'd 
neat.'' 

7  What  is  called  the  nominative  independent:  **  Your  infimts  being  m 
your  arms." 
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That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks,* 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 

Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ?• 

Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude.^ 

Flav,  Gro,  go,  good  countrymen ;  and,  for  tins  fkult, 
Assemble  all  tiie  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all.  —     YExeunt  (Xtizens. 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  moVd ! " 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I.     Disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremony." 

Mar,  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal.^* 

8  The  Tyber  being  always  personified  as  a  god,  the  feminine  gender  is 
here,  strictly  speaking,  improper.  Milton  says :  "  The  river  of  bliss  rolls  o'er 
Elysian  flowers  her  amber  streams."  But  he  is  speaking  of  the  water,  and 
not  of  its  presiding  power  or  genius.  Drayton  describes  the  presiding  powers 
of  the  rivers  of  England  as  females;  Spenser  more  classically  represents 
them  as  males. 

>  The  reference  is  to  the  great  battle  of  Munda,  in  Spain,  which  took 
place  in  the  FaU.  of  the  preceding  year.  •  Csesar  was  now  celebrating  his 
fifth  triainph,  which  was  in  honour  of  his  final  victory  over  the  Pompeian 
£tiction.  CfniBus  and  Sextos,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey  the  Great,  were  leaders 
in  that  battle,  and  Cnseus  perished.  —  Flowers,  m  the  precedinc^  line,  is  a 
dissyllable.  The  Poet  uses  this,  and  also  various  other  words  of  like  form, 
power,  dower,  bower,  &c.,  as  one  or  two  syllables  indifferently,  to  suit  his 
yerse. 

^  It  is  evident  ftom  the  opening  scene,  that  Shakespeare,  even  in  dealing 
with  classical  subjects,  laughed  at  the  classic  fear  of  putting  the  ludicrous 
and  snblime  into  juxtaposnion.  After  the  low  and  farcical  jests  of  the  saucy 
cobbler,  the  eloquence  of  Marullus  **  springs  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  fire." 


u  whe'r  is  occasionally  used  by  the  Poet  as  a  contraction  of  whether. 
The  idea  is,  that  even  such  stupid  souls  as  these  have  yet  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  conduct. 

^  These  images  were  the  busts  and  statues  of  Csesar,  ceremoniously 
decked  with  scarn  and  badges  in  honour  of  his  triumph. 

1*  This  festival,  held  in  honour  of  Lupercus,  the  Roman  Pan,  fell  on  the 
16th  of  February,  which  month  was  so  named  from  Feln^tu,  a  surname  of 
the  god.  Lupercus  was,  primarilv,  the  god  of  the  shepherds,  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  he  Kept  off  the  wolves.  His  wife  Luperca  was  the 
deified  she-wolf  that  suckled  Romulus.  The  festival,  in  its  original  idea, 
was  meant  fbr  religious  expiation  and  purification,  February  being  at  that 
time  the  last  month  of  the  year. 

28 
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Flav,  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.^^    TU  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Ceesar^s  wing, 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  \ExewiiL 

Scene  IL    The  Same.    A  PuiUc  Place. 

Enter,  in  Procession  with  Music,  CiESAB ;  Antony,  for  the 
Course;  Calpubnia,  Portia,  Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  Casca  ;  a  great  Crowd  following,  among 
them  a  Soothsayer, 

Cces.  Calpumia, — 

Casca,  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speaks.  \JiAuie  eeoies, 

CcBS,  Calpumia, — 

CaL  Here,  my  lord. 

Cces.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course.^ — Antonius,^— 

Ant.  Caesar,  my  lord  ? 

Cos.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calpumia ;  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse.^ 

Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

When  Caesar  says  Do  this,  it  is  perform'd. 

Cos,  Set  on;  and  leave.no  ceremony  out.  [^Mtuic. 

Sooth,  Caesar! 

CcBS,  Ha !  who  calls  ? 

Casca,  Bid  every  noise  be  still.  —  Peace  yet  again ! 

[Ifuiic  eeoies. 

Cos,  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 

^^  **  Caesar's  trophies  **  are  the  scarfs  and  badges  mentioned  in  note  IS;  as 
appears  in  the  next  scene,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Tribunes  "  are  pot  to 
silence  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images." 

1  Marcus  Antonius  was  at  this  time  Consul,  as  Caesar  himself  also  was. 
Each  Roman  genu  had  its  own  priesthood,  and  also  its  peculiar  religious  rites. 
The  flamens,  or  priests,  of  the  Julian  gens  (so  named  from  lulus  ttie  scm  of 
^neas)  had  lately  been  advanced  to  ue  same  rank  with  those  of  the  god 
Luperciis;  and  Antony  was  at  this  time  at  their  head.  It  was  probably  as 
chief  flamen  of  the  Julian  house  that  he  officiated  on  this  occasion  in  **  the 
holy  course." 

2  It  wais  an  old  custom  at  these  festiyals  for  the  flamens,  all  naked  except 
a  girdle  about  the  loins,  to  run  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  waving  in  the 
band  a  thone  of  goat's  hide,  and  striking  with  it  such  women  as  ottenA 
themselves  for  the  blow,  in  the  belief  that  this  would  prevent  or  avert  **the 
•terile  curse." 
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I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  Ihan  all  the  music, 
Cry  GcBsar!     Speak;  CaBsar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

C(BS,  What  man  is  that? 

JBru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March.* 

CcBS.  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  &ce. 

Gass,  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng ;  look  upon  Csesar. 

(Mn.  What  sa/st  thou  to  me  now?  speak  once  again. 

Sooth*  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

0(B8,  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him :  —  Pass. 

^Sennet,    Exeunt  aU  but  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Oass,  WiQ  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru,  Not  L 

Gass,  I  pray  you,. do. 

Bru,  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  smne  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
liCt  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I'll  leave  you. 

Gass,  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have :  ^ 
Tou  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  Mend  that  loves  you. 

Bru,  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiVd:  if  I  have  veil'd  my  loo^ 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myseli^ 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours ; 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  grieVd, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one,) 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect,^ 

*  Coleridge  has  a  remark  on  this  line,  which,  whether  trae  to  the  sahject 
or  not,  is  voy  characteristic  of  the  writer:  **If  mj  ear  does  not  deceive  me, 
the  metre  of  this  line  was  meant  to  express  that  sort  of  mild  philosophic  con- 
tempt, characterising  Brutus  even  in  his  first  casual  speech."  The  metrical 
anaivdis  of  the  line  is,  an  Iamb,  two  Anapests,  and  two  Iambs. 

*  The  demonstratives.  IhU^  that,  and  tuchy  and  also  the  relatives  tphichf 
that  and  at,  had  not  become  fully  differentiated  in  the  Poet's  time,  and  so 
were  often  used  interchangeably.  So,  a  little  later  in  this  scene:  "Under 
these  hard  conditions  as  this  time  is  like  to  lav  upon  us."  See  page  224^ 
note  20.  This  man,  Caius  Cassius  LonginuSj  had  married  Jnnia,  a  sister  of 
Brutus.  Both  had  lately  stood  for  the  chief  Prsetorship  of  the  city,  and 
Brutus,  through  Csesar*s  favour,  had  won  it;  though  Cassius  was  at  the  same 
time  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Prsetors  or  judges  of  the  ci^.  This  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  coldness  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  so  that  they  did  not 
speak  to  each  other,  till  this  extraordinaiy  flight  of  patriotism  brought  them 
together. 

*  Ccmstrue  is,  I  believe,  always  used  by  Shakespeare  with  the  first  sylla* 
ble  long. 
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Than  that  poor  Bnitas,  with  hnnself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Qus.  Then,  Bmtas,  I  have  muoh  mistook  your  pasdim ; 
By  means  whereof*  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  (notations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Brtu  No,  Gassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself 
But  by  reflection  firom  seme  otiier  thingJ 

Gass.  'Tis  just: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirror  as  will  turn 
Your  kden  worthiness  into  yoBT  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    I  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  resp^t  in  Bome,^ — 
Except  immortal  Gnsar  I  **  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  bad  his  eyes* 

Bru,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  CassiuSy 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  mysdf 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ?  ^ 

Ccus,  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to  hear: 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass. 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  kn«w  not  o£ 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,^^  gemt^e  "BratoB : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love^ 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  &wn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  t^em;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself,  in  banqueting. 
To  all  tiie  rout,"  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[^Flourish  and  ShouL 

^  Meant  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  cause  or  reason.  Whereof 
reftrs  to  the  preceding  clmuse. 

7  By  an  image  or  "  shadow  "  reflected  from  a  mirror,  or  from  water,  or 
some  polished  surface. 

s  Metpect  is  very  often  used  by  the  Poet  ibr  consideration.  See  page  101, 
note  16.  —  The  parenthetical  clause,  **  except  immortal  Otesar,*'  is  very  em- 
phatic, and  intensely  ironical. 

^  Brutus  likes  to  hear  Cassius  talk  in  that  strain,  and  here  moves  him  to 
go  on,  and  amplify  the  matter. 

w  On  and  of  were  used  indifferently  in  such  cases. 

u  To  state  is  to  make  common,  to  prostitute.  The  word  is  often  used  in 
that  sense. 

12  The  order,  according  to  the  sense,  is,  "  if  you  know  that,  in  banquet- 
ing, I  pi:ofess  myself  to  all  the  rout."  —  To  make  his  flattery  work  the  bet- 
ter, Cassius  here  assures  the  "  gentle  Brutus  "  that  he  scorns  to  flatter,  that 
he  never  speaks  any  thing  but  austere  truth,  and  that  he  is  extremely  select 
m  his  friendships. 
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Bru,  What  means  this  shoutiiig?    I  do  fear  the  people 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Gcus.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well. 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  Icmg? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  wiU  look  on  both  indifieraiily ; 
For  let^  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  hoiK)ur  more  than  I  fear  death.^^ 

Cass.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  fayonr. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  Winter's  cold  as  Well  as  he : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubl^  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me.  Barest  thou,  OamuSy  now 
Leap  in  with  me  irUo  this  tmgryfloady 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  f    Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow :  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  bufiet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy ;  ^* 
But,  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed,  ** 
Caesar  cried.  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink/ 
I,  as  .ZEkieas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

^  There  appears  to  be  some  conftisioii  here;  though  I  am  not  clear 
-whether  it  be  the  Poet's  or  the  speaker's.  Bmtus  has  just  said  that  he  *^  will 
look  on  both  indifferetUliL'*  and  he  now  says  a  thing  not  consistent  with  that. 
Warburton  would  read  death  instead  of  both]  which  would  remove  the  inco- 
herence. But  probably  Brutus'  thought  changes  somewhat  while  he  is  in 
the  act  of  expressing  it.  For  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very  firm  mental 
grip:  his  head  is  none  of  the  clearest  This  is  not  the  only  instance  where 
ttie  latter  end  of  his  thought  seems  to  forget  the  be^nning. 

14  This  mode  of  speech  was  not  uncommon.  The  sense  is,  '*  with  con- 
tending or  controverting  hearts."  For  instances  of  similar  expression  see 
page  129,  note  8. 

^  The  verb  arrive^  in  its  active  sense,  according  to  its  etymology,  was 
formerly  used  for  to  tgoproach,  or  come  near. 
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The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 

Did  I  the  tired  CaBsar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain ;  ^* 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake : 

His  coward  lips  did  firom  their  coloup  fiy ;  ^^ 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 

Did  lose  his  lustre.     I  did  hear  him  groan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas,  it  cried,  Cfive  me  some  drink,  TKtinius, 

As  a  sick  girl.  —  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should  ^^ 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [^ShouL    Mowrufu 

Bnu  Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe  that  tiiese  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  tiiat  are  heaped  on  Cassar. 

Gctss.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus ; "  and  we  petty  mffa 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fisites : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

1*  Caesar  had  three  several  campaigns  in  Spain  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  and  it  does  not  appear  which  of  them  is  here  referred  to.  He  was  somufr- 
what  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  especially  in  his  later  years,  as  Napoleon  also  is 
said  to  have  been.  Fever  was  osed  for  dchnesSf  generally,  and  not  merely 
for  what  we  call  a  fever. 

17  The  image,  verv  bold,  somewhat  forced,  and  not  altogether  happy,  is 
that  of  a  cowardly  soldier  running  away  from  his  flag.  —  In  "  did  lose  his 
lustre,"  hit  is  used  for  its,  the  latter  not  being  then  an  accepted  word.  See 
page  108,  note  24. 

18  Temper  is  here  used  nearl;^  in  the  sense  of  cotuUttUion  or  tewuterament. 
This  mighty  man,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  his  fiery  energy  and  lightnhig- 
like  swiftness  of  thought  and  act,  was  of  a  rather  fragile  make,  with  an  al> 
most  feminine  delicacy  of  texture.  Cicoro,  who  did  not  love  him  at  all.  in 
one  of  his  Letters  applies  to  him  a  Greek  word,  the  same  that  is  used  for 
miracle  or  wonder  in  the  New  Testament :  thrJnwMnh  of  the  passage  being, 
"  This  miracle  (monster?)  is  a  thing  of  terrioreenergy,  swiftness,  diligence." 

19  Observe  the  force  of  narrow  here;  as  tf  Caesar  were  grown  so  enor- 
mously big  that  even  the  world  seemed  a  little  thing  under  him.  Some  while 
before  this,  the  Senate  had  erected  a  bronze  statue  of  Caesar,  standing  on  a 
globe,  and  inscribed  to  "Caesar  the  Demigod;"  whidi  inscription,  however, 
Caesar  had  erased.  —  The  original  Colossus  was  a  bronze  statue  a  hundred, 
and  twenty  feet  high,  set  up  astride  a  part  of  the  harbour  at  Rhodes,  so  that 
ships  passed  ^*  under  its  huge  legs  "  It  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  tlM 
world. 
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.Brutus  and  Gcbbox  :  What  should  be  in  that  Casar  f 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  them, 
BruttLs  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  GiBsarP 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Age,  thou  art  sham'd ! 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  I 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood,^ 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  thsm  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say,  Iffl  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompass'd  but  one  man  ?  ^ 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O,  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  ^  that  would  have  brook'd 
Th'  eternal  Devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king ! 

Bru,  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim :  ** 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereaflter ;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  moVd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this :  * 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 

^  The  allosion  is  to  the  old  custom  of  muttering  certain  names,  supposed 
to  have  in  them  "  the  might  of  magic  spells,'*  in  raising  or  conjurm^  up 
spirits. — Brutus  and  Ccesar  are  here,  printed  in  Italic,  to  snow  that  Cassius  u 
referring  to  the  magical  power  of  the  names,  and  not  to  the  men. 

^  By  this  a  Roman  would  of  course  mean  Deucalion's  flood,  not  Noah's. 

^  Tne  original  has  walks  instead  ^of  walls.  In  the  next  line  there  is  a 
play  upon  the  words  Rome  and  room,  which  may  have  been  more  consonous 
IB  the  Poet's  time  than  they  are  now. 

^  Alluding  to  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  bore  a  leading  part  in  driving 
out  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  in  turning  the  Kingdom  into  a  Republic.  After- 
wards, as  Consul,  he  condemned  his  own  sons  to  death  for  attempting  to  re- 
store the  Kingdom.  The  Maicus  Junius  3rutus  of  the  play  supposed  himself 
to  be  lineally  descended  from  him.  His  mother,  Servilia,  also  derived  her 
lineage  from  Serviliua  Ahala,  who  slew  Spurius  Maelius  for  aspiring  16  roy- 
alty. Merivale  justly  remarks  that  "  the  name  of  Brutus  forced  its  possessor 
into  prominence  as  soon  as  royalty  began  to  be  discussed." 

^  To  ahn  is  to  guess.  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1 :  "I  aim'd  so  near 
when  I  snppos'd  you  lov'd."    Jealous  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  dottbiftU, 

^  To  chew  is  literally  the  same  as  to  ruminate.    See  page  81,  note  6. 
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Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  ns« 

GcLSS.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fre  from  Brutus. 

Bru,  The  games  are  d(»ie,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Com.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  wiU,  after  his  sour  fiishion,  teU  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

lU-enter  Cjesab  and  his  Trcdn, 

Bru,  I  will  do  so.  —  But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calpumia's  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes  ^ 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  S^enator. 

Cass,  Casca  wiU  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

GcBB,  Antonius, — 

Ant.  Caesar? 

GcBs.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  i&i ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights : 
Tond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous.^ 

Ant,  Fear  him  not,  Caesar ;  he's  not  dangerous ; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given.^ 

CcBS,  '  Woidd  he  were  fatter  \  but  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet,  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear^ 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music  :^ 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moVd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

^  The  ferret  is  a  very  ferocious  little  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  noted 
for  its  fire-red  eyes.  —  The  angry  spot  on  Csesar's  brow,  Calpumia's  pale 
cheek,  and  Cicero  spouting  fire  nrom  nis  eyes  as  when  kindled  by  opposition 
in  the  Senate,  make  an  exceedingly  vivid  picture. 

27  So  in  North's  Plutarch^  Life  of  Julius  Ccssar:  "  When  Osesar's  iiiends 
complained  unto  him  of  Antonius  and  Dolabella,  that  they  pretended  some 
mischief  towards  him,  he  answered  them,  *  As  for  those  fat  men,  and  smooth 
combed  heads,  I  never  reckon  of  them ;  but  these  pale  visaged  and  carion 
leane  people,  I  feare  them  most;  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius.'* 

^  Well  given  is  well  disposed. 

^  This  note  of  Cassius  naturally  draws  to  him  what  is  said  of  "  the  man 
that  hath  no  music  in  himself,"  in  Tht  Merchant  of  Venice^  v.  1. 
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Snch  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf,^ 
And  tell  me  trnly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

\_Exeu7U  Qm^ar  cmd  his  Train,     Casca  stays, 

Gasca,  You  pulled  me  by  the  cloak:  would  you  speak  with 
me? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day, 
That  Cassar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru.  I  should  not,  then,  ask  Casca  what  had  chanc'd. 

Gasca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offer'd  him;  and  being 
offer'd  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus ;  and 
then  the  people  fell  ars^outing. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Gasca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cass.  They  shouted  thrice :  what  was  the  last  cry  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  tiie  crown  offer'd  him  thrice  ? 

Casca,  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice,  every 
time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  every  putting-by  mine  honest 
neighbours  shouted. 

Cass.  Who  offer'd  him  the  crown  ? 

Gasca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Gasca.  I  can  as  well  be  hang'd,  as  tell  the  manner  of  it :  it 
was  mere  foolery;  I  did. not  mark  it  I  saw  Mark  Antony 
offer  him  a  crown ;  —  yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one 
of  these  coronets ;  —  and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  <mce :  but, 
for  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  &tin  have  had  it  Then 
he  offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by  again :  but,  to  my 
thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it  And 
then  he  offered  it  the  third  time ;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by ; 
and  still,  as  he  refiis'd  it,  the  rabblement  shouted,  and  dapp'd 
their  chapp'd  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps, 
and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  because  Csesar 
refus'd  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar ;  for  he 
swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it :  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst 
not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad 
air. 

Cass.  But,  soft  I  I  pray  you.     What,  did  Caesar  swoon  ? 

^  This  is  one  of  tbe  little  touches  of  inyention  that  so  often  impart  a  fact- 
like yividness  to  tiie  Poet's  scenes. 
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Casccu  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foam'd  at 
mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  'Tis  very  like ;  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Gcus.  No,  CaBsar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness.^ 

Oasca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but  I  am  sure 
Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  dap  him  and 
hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleas'd  and  displeased  them,  as  they 
use  to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

CasccL  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  perceiVd  the 
common  herd  was  glad  he  refus'd  the  crown,  he  pluck'd  me 
ope  his  doublet,  and  ofier'd  them  his  throat  to  cut :  an  I  had 
been  a  man  of  any  occupation,^^  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him 
at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  Hell  among  the  rogues :  —  and 
so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself  again  he  said,  if  he  had 
done  or  said  any  thing  amiss,  he  desir'd  their  wor^ps  to 
think  it  was  his  infirmity.^  Thf€e  or  four  wenches,  where  I 
stood,  cried,  Alas,  good  sotdl  and  forgave  him  with  all  their 
hearts.  But  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them :  if  Caesar 
had  stabb'd  their  mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Bni.  And,  after  that^  he  came  thus  sad  away  ?  - 

Casccu  Ay. 

Cass.  Did  Gcero  say  any  thing? 

Casca,  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cass.  To  what  effect? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that.  Til  ne'er  look  you  i'  the  &ce 
again :  but  those  that  understood  him  smil'd  at  one  another, 
and  shook  their  heads ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to 
me.^  I  could  tell  you  more  news  too :  Marullus  and  Flavins, 
for  pulling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence.  Fare 
you  well :  There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cass.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

81  Meaning  the  disease  of  "  standing  prostrate  "  before  Cssar.  FaMng~ 
tkkness  or  famng-evU  was  the  Englidi  name  for  epilepsy  in  Shake8peare*8 
time. 

^  Men  of  occupation  are  mechanics  or  artizans.  So,  in  Omcianus,  iv.  6 : 
**  You  have  made  good  work,  you  and  your  apron-men;  you  that  stood  so 
much  upon  the  voice  of  occuj^atum^  and  tlie  breath  of  garlic-eaters.'* 

^  This  is  historical,  and  is  thus  given  in  North's  Plutarch:  **  Thereupon 
also  Csesar  rising  departed  home,  and,  tearing  open  his  dublet  colter,  making 
his  necke  bare,  he  cried  out  aloud  to  his  friends,  that  his  throate  was  readie 
to  offer  to  any  man  that  would  come  and  cut  it.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  re- 
ported that  afterwards,  to  excuse  his  folly,  he  imputed  it  to  his  disease,  say- 
ing that  their  wits  are  not  perfit  which  have  this  disease  of  the  falling  evil!.*' 
^  ^  A  charming  invention.  Cicero  had  a  long,  sharp  tongue,  and  was 
mighty  fond  of  usmg  it ;  and  nothing  was  more  natural,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  present,  than  that  he  should  snap  off  some  keen  sententious  say- 
^W;  prudently  veiling  them  however  in  a  foreign  language  from  all  but 
those  who  might  safely  understand  them. 
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Caseci.  No,  I  am  promis'd  forth. 

Cass.  Will  you  dme  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Gasca,  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and  youi? 
dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cass,  Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca^  Do  so :  Farewell  both.  [Exit  Ca8CA» 

Bnu  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be! •* 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cass.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With' better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave  you : 
To*morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cass.  I  will  do  so:  till  then,  think  of  the  world. — 

[Exit  Bbutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed :  *®  therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes ; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard,^  but  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.*^    I  will  this  night, 

<6  Bhmt  here  means,  apparently,  dviU  or  slow ;  alludine  to  the  "  tardy 
form  "  Casca  has  just  "put  on  "  in  winding  so  long  about  we  matter  before 
comine  to  the  point. 

M  Wrought  from  tohat  it  is  disposM  to.  I  am  not  clear  whether  Cassius 
here  refers  to  the  effect  of  his  own  talk,  or  to  that  of  Caesar's  treatment,  in 
warping  Brutus  from  his  natural  bent.  He  evidently  regards  Brutus  as  a 
noble  puthr-head,  and  goes  on  to  take  order  for  moulding  him  accordingly. 

^  ^  fo  oear  me  hard  is,  in  old  English,  to  have  a  grmge  against  me^  or  to 
think  ill  of  me.  The  phrase  occurs  twice  afterwarcls  in  the  same  sense  in 
this  pLay. 

<e  To  humour  a  man,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  to  turn  and  wind  and 
work  him,  by  playing  on  his  passions.  There  is  some  obscuritr  in  the  pas- 
sage, it  being  not  quite  clear  whether  the  last  he  refers  to  Cassius  or  to 
Csesar.  Warburton  explains  it  thus :  "  If  I  were  Brutus,  and  Brutus  were 
Cassius,  he  should  not  c^ole  me  as  I  do  him."  Johnson's  explanation  runs 
thus:  "Ctesar  loves  Brutus;  but  if  Brutus  and  I  were  to  change  places,  his 
love  should  not  take  hold  of  my  affections,  so  as  to  make  me  forget  my 
principles."  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  these  is  the  better;  but  the  latter 
Dest  agrees  with  whatthe  Poet  read  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Bruius:  "  Brutus 
in  many  things  tasted  of  the  benefite  of  Caesar's  favour  m  anv  thing  he  re- 
auested.  For,  if  he  had  listed,  he  might  have  been  one  of  Csesars  chiefest 
niends,  and  of  greatest  authoritie  and  credite  about  him.  Howbeit,  Cassius 
friends  did  disswade  him,  and  praved  him  to  beware  of  Csesars  sweete  en- 
ticements and  to  flie  his  ^nmnicisil  favors;  the  which  they  said  Caesar  gave 
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In  several  hands,^  in  at  his  window  throw, 

As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 

Writings  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 

That  Rome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  obscorely 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 

And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sore ; 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure.^  [^Mcit, 


Scene  HL     77ie  same.    A  Street, 

Thunder  and  Lightning.     Enter ^  from  opposite  sides,  Casca, 
vnth  his  Sword  drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Gic.  Grood  even,  Casca :  brought  you  Caesar  home  ?  ^ 
Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  moVd,  when  all  the  sway  of  Earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?    O  Gcero ! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riVd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
Th'  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatenii^  clouds :  ^ 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  droppiog  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  Heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction.* 

(He,  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ?  * 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  si^it) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  joia*d ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remained  unscorch'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

him,  not  to  honour  his  vertue,  but  to  weaken  his  constant  minde,  firaming  it 
to  the  bent  of  his  bow." 

89  In  several  hand-writings. 

^  We  will  either  shake  him,  or  endure  worse  days  in  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  our  attempt.  —  The  Poet  makes  Oassius  overflow  with  intense 
personal  spite  against  Caesar.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  he  read  in 
Plutarch :  **  Cassius,  being  a  choleric  man,  and  hating  Caesar  privately 
more  than  he  did  the  tyranny  openly,  incensed  Brutus  against  him.  H  is 
also  reported  that  Brutus  could  evil  away  with  the  tyranny,  and  that  Cassias 
hated  the  tyrant."    Of  course  t^anny  as  here  used  means  royalty:. 

1  Did  you  attend  or  escort  him  home  ?    This  use  of  bring  was  common. 

2  So  as  J  or  insomtich  a«  to  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds.  Thb 
Poet  often  uses  the  infinitive  mood  thus. 

s  Either  the  gods  are  fighting  among  themselves,  or  else  they  are  tnaVitrg 
war  on  the  world  for  being  too  saucy  with  them. 

*  More  is  here  equivalent  to  else:  saw  you  any  thing  more  that  toot 
wonderful? 
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"Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.     And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  himdred  ghastly  women,^ 
Transformed  witii  their  fear ;  who  swore  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit 
Even  at  noon-day  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shrieking.*    When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
Tliese  are  their  reasons^  —  they  are  natural;'^ 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Gic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from,  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Oic,  Good  night  then,  Casca :  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca,  Farewell,  Cicero.  [-EwV  Cioero. 

MUer  Cassius. 

Cass,  Who's  there? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cass.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

C(Mca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night  is  this  I 

Cass.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  Heavens  menace  so  ? 

Cass.  Those  that  have  known  the  Earth  so  full  of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  imto  the  perilous  night ; 
Ajid,  thus  imbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
£[ave  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thimder-stone :  ® 

^  Drawn  upon  a  htM)  is  drawn  together  in  a  crowd. 

^  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Juliw  CcBsar^  gives  the  following  account  of 
these  wonders :  "  Touching  the  fires  in  the  elemeot,  and  spirits  running  up 
and  downe  in  the  night,  and  also  the  solitary  birds  to  be  scene  at  noon  dales 
sitting  in  the  great  market  place,  are  not  all  these  signes  perhaps  worth  the 
noting  in  such  a  wonderfnll  chance  as  happened?  But  Strabo  the  Philoso- 
pher writeth,  that  divers  men  were  seene  going  up  and  downe  in  fire ;  and 
furthermore,  that  there  was  a  slave  of  the  soldiers,  that  did  cast  a  marvellous 
burning  flame  out  of  his  hand;  insomuch  as  they  that  saw  it  thought  he  had 
bene  burnt,  but  when  the  fire  was  out  it  was  found  he  had  no  hurt." 

7  Casca  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans,  who  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  such  elemental  pranks  had  anv  morsd  significance  in  them,  or  that 
moral  causes  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them;  and  held  that  the  reasons  of 
them  were  to  be  sought  f(»r  in  the  simple  working  of  natural  laws  and  forces. 
The  mild  recepticism  of  Cicero's  reply  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  apt. 

*  Thunder-ttone  it  the  old  word  for  thunder-boU.  —  Unbraced  answers  to 
ova  unbuttoned. 
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And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  Heaven,  I  did  present  mysdf 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it 

Gasccu  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the  HeaTeusf 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Gats.  You  are  dull,  Casca ;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not     You  loc^  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  case  yourself  in  woiider,* 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  ileavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kmd ;  ^^ 
Why  old  men  fool,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  jffeformed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality ;  —  why,  you  shall  find 
That  Heiiven  hath  infris'd  them  with  these  spirits, 
To  make  them  instrumeute  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  State."    Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadfrd  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars. 
As  doth  the  lion,  in  the  Capitol ; " 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

•  Atdre  yourself  in  wonder,  or  put  on  an  expression  of  wonder.  The 
original  has  c<ui  instead  of  ca$e,  —  the  reading  adopted  by  White  and  Dyce. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  change,  apt  and  expressive  as 
it  is;  though  the  use  of  put  on^  just  before,  favours  it 

i<)  The  sense  of  change,  two  lines  below,  appears  to  be  anticipated  here. 
The  grammar  of  the  passage  is  rather  badly  confused,  yet  the  meaning  is 
clear  enough ;  the  general  idea  being  that  of  elements  and  animals,  and  even 
of  old  men  and  children,  acting  in  a  manner  out  of  or  against  their  nature 
and  kind;  or  changing  their  natures  and  original  faculties  from  the  course, 
in  which  they  were  ordained  to  move,  to  monstrous  or  unnatural  modes  of 
action.  The  original  reads,  "old  men, ybo&,  and  children."  This  makes 
the  sense  incoherent,  and  is  clearly  wrong.  The  reading  of  the  text  gives 
the  coherent  and  right  sense,  that  dd  men  in  being  foolish,  and  children  in 
being  considerate,  are  acting  just  as  much  out  of  character,  as  the  fires  and 
ghosts,  the  birds  and  beasts  are  in  what  has  already  been  related  of  them. 

11  Some  State  or  Commonwealth  that  has  ^own  all  out  <^  natural  pro- 
priety. —  As  Cassius  is  an  avowed  Epicurean,  it  may  seem  out  of  character 
to  make  him  speak  thus.  But  he  is  here  talking  for  effect,  his  aim  being  to 
kindle  and  instigate  Casca  into  the  conspiracy;  and  to  this  end  he  does  not 
stick  to  say  what  he  does  not  himself  believe ;  all  which  is  rightly  character- 
istic of  him. 

^  This  reads  as  if  a  lion  were  kept  in  the  Capitol  to  roar  for  them.  But  the 
meaning  is  that  Csesar  roars  in  the  Capitol,  like  a  lion.  Perhaps  Cassius  has 
the  idea  of  Caesar's  claiming  or  aspiring  to  be  among  men  what  the  lion  is 
among  beasts. 
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Gasca.  'Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean ;  is  it  not,  Cassius  ? 

Cass.  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors ;  ^' 
But^  woe  the  while !  oar  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Gasca.  Indeed,  they  say  the  Senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king ; 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

C(X88,  1  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger,  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Kor  airless  dimgeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  streng^  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear  ^ 

I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  [^Thunder  stiU^ 

OasccL  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Gass.  And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant,  then? 
Poor  man !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wol^ 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar ! "     But,  0  griefi 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?    I  perhaps  speak  this 
Before  si  willing  bondman :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made ;  but  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent 

Oasca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.^^    Hold,  my  hand : 


u  Thewa  is  an  old  word,  and  a  right  good  one  too,  for  ainewa  or  mutcles. 

^  To  shed  splendour  upon  him,  or  to  make  light  for  him  to  shine  by. 

U  Fleeritia  unites  the  two  senses  oi  fiaiteHng  and  mocking,  and  so  is  just 
the  rig^t  epithet  for  a  tell-tale,  who  flatters  you  into  saying  that  of  another 
which  you  ought  not  to  say,  and  then  mocks  you  by  going  to  that  other  and 
telling  what  you  have  said. 
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Be  factions  for  redress  of  all  these  grie& ;  ^* 
And  I  will  set  tius  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest 

Oass.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  moVd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Bomans 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch :  for  now,  this  fearful  night, 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand,^^ 
Most  bloody-fiery  and  most  terrible. 

Ocuccu  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Oass.  "Us  Cinna ;  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 
He  is  a  Mend.  — 

£}nier  Cinna. 

Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 

Oin.  To  find  out  you.    Who's  that?  Metellus  Cimber? 

Oass.  No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempt    Am  I  not  stayed  for,  Cinna? 

Oin.  I'm  glad  on't     What  a  fearful  night  is  this ! 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Oass.  Am  I  not  stay'd  for  ?  tell  me. 

Oin.  Yes, 

You  are.     0,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party,  — 

Oass.  Be  you  content     Good  Chma,  take  this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair, 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey's  Porch,"  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus  and  Trebonius  there  ? 

Oin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber ;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Oass.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre.  — 

llbnt  Cinna. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day, 

19  Factious  seems  to  be  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  doing  or  acHv*. 

17  Favour  here  is  put  for  appearance^  hole,  countenance. 

18  Pompey's  Porch  was  a  spacious  adjunct  to  the  great  theatre  whidi 
Pompey  had  built  a  few  years  before. 
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See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  ^  and  the  man  entire, 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Gasccu  0,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts ! 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,,  like  richest  alchymy, 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  wort5iiness. 

Cass.  E^,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of  him, 
You  have  right  well  conceited.*^     Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day. 
We  wiU  awake  him,  and  he  sure  of  him.  [ExeunU 


ACT  n.    Scene  I.    Rome.    Brutus's  Orchard} 

Enter  Brutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius,  ho  I  — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day.  —  Lucius,  I  say  I  — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly.  — 
When,  Lucius,  when !  ^    Awake,  I  say  1  what,  Lucius ! 

Enter  Lucius. 

Imc.  Call'd  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Getnne  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
•When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Eant, 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death : '  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.*    He  would  be  crown'd : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  question : 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ;  ^ 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him ;  —  that ;  — 

1*  The  discord  oi  parts  and  is  was  not  un^mmatical  in  the  Poet*8  time. 

^  ^  Conceit  is  always  used  by  Shakespeare  in  a  good  sense.  Here  it  means 
concwotd, 

1  Orchard  and  garden  were  synonymous.  In  Romeo  andJtUietj  Capulet's 
garden  is  twice  called  orchard.    The  word  was  anciently  written  hort-yard, 

3  When!  was  sometimes  used  as  an  exclamation  or  impatience. 

*  Brutus  has  been  casting  about  on  all  sides  to  find  some  other  means  to 
prevent  Caesar's  being  king,  and  here  gives  it  up  that  this  can  be  done  only 
by  killing  him.  Thus  the  speech  opens  in  just  the  right  way  to  throw  us 
back  upon  his  antecedent  meditations. 

^  The  nvhiic  came.    The  use  of  aeneral  in  the  sense  of  public  is  common. 

^  The  r<oet  is  apt  to  be  right  in  his  observation  of  Nature.  In  a  bright 
warm  day  the  snakes  come  out  to  bask  in  the  sun.  And  the  idea  is,  that  the 
sunshine  of  royalty  will  kindle  the  serpent  in  Caesar. 

29 
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And  then,  I  grant,  we  pat  a  sting  in  him, 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

Th'  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 

Remorse  from  power ;  ^  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Cassar, 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 

More  than  his  reason/    But  'tis  a  conmion  proo^ 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 

But,  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scpming  the  base  degrees 

By  which  he  did  ascend :  ®  so  Csesar  may ; 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent     And,  since  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is,^ 

Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 

And  tiierefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 

Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  nuschieyous ; 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enUr  Luorus. 

Imc,  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  doset,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flmt,  I  foimd 
This  paper  thus  seal'd  up ;  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru,  Get  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March? 

Luc,  I  know  not,  sir.  • 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit, 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them.  — 

[  Opens  the  Paper j  and  reads. 

9  Remorse  in  Shake^are  commonly  means  pitv  or  con^jxtsdon.  Power 
is  apt  to  harden  the  heart,  and  make  men  cmel ;  ana  tiie  logic  of  the  passage 
is,  tnat  it  has  bad  no  sach  effect  on  Casar;  that  in  all  his  greatness  be  has 
still  kept  his  tenderness  of  heart. 

7  "By  affection  the  Poet  sometimes  means  susceptibility  of  being  affected 
by  external  things,  as  distinguished  from  firmness  of  reason.  Here  the  sense 
is*,  that  Giesar  has  not  been  corrupted  by  power,  ot  drawn  from  the  course  of 
reason  into  any  ^*  abuse  of  fatness.** 

8  Degree*  is  here  used  m  its  primitive  sense  of  ttq)s,  meaning  the  rounds 
of  the  ladder. 

9  This  is  rather  oddly  expressed.  The  meaning  is,  Since  we  have  no 
colour  of  a  j;>retext,  in  what  Cassar  now  is,  or  in  any  thing  he  has  yet  done, 
for  driving  this  quarrel  against  him,  let  us  assume  that  the  further  addition 
of  a  crown  will  <iuite  upset  his  nature.  —  The  strain  of  subtle  casuistry  u>ed 
in  this  speech  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  well  provoke  a  question  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  character  the  Poet  meant  his  Brutus  to  be.  Coleridge  found 
it  very  perplexing.  Certainly  it  is  such  a  style  of  reasoning  as  no  cieitr- 
headed  honest  man  would  use. 
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3i*utus,  thou  deepest :  awake  and  see  thyself. 

Shall  Rome^  S^.     Speak,  strike,  redress  !  — 

JBrtUus^  thou  sleep*9t :  awake  !  — 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 

Where  I  hive  took  them  up. 

ShaU  Rome,  Sfc.     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out : 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?    What,  Rome  ? 

My  ancestor  did  from  the  streets  of  B<Hae 

The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  kin^.— 

Speak,  strike,  redress! — Am  I  entreated 

To  speak  and  strike  ?    O  Rome,  I  make  thee  promiae, 

If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 

Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  I 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luus.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  dajs.^ 

[Kfhoeking  within, 

Bru.  Tis  good.     Go  to  the  gate ;  somebody  knocks.  — 

[^Exit  Luoius. 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,^^  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream: 
The  Grenius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  ^^  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdmn,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Imc.  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door. 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you, 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

r  10  The  original  has  fifUm  instead  of /ovrfeen.    As  this  is  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifteenth,  oar  mode  of  reckoning  would  count  only  fourteen  days 

U  <*The  first  moHon*'  is  the  first  thoughty  or  the  first  budding  of  the 
thought  into/nwTxwe.  The  state  of  mind  here  mohen  of  is  wonderiuily  rep- 
resented  in  the  case  oi  Macbeth,  in  the  uncontrollable  nervousness  which  the 
purpose  generates  in  him. 

13  Mortal  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  deadhj;  for  that  which  hUU^  not 
that  which  <£es.  The  Poet  often  uses  it  so ;  as  m  Lady  Macbeth's  fearful 
invocation,  **  Come,  you  spirits  that  tend  on  mortal  thoughts.*'  The  passage 
is.  meant  to  suggest  the  intense  struggle  of  conflicting  motions  that  e^oes  on 
in  a  man  between  the  first  conception  and  the  final  execution  of  "  a  dreadful 
thing."  The  Genius,  or  the  governing  part,  holds  a  council  with  the  sub- 
ordinate faculties,  its  ministers,  which  shrink  from  executing  its  will ;  and 
are  in  revolt  against  the  Genius  until  it  schools  or  forces  them  into  executive 
obedience.  These  ministers  are  the  deadly  instruments  which,  by  standing 
out  from  the  ministr}*  of  death,  fill  the  mind  with  insurrectionaiy  disorder. 
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Lac.  No,  sir ;  there  are  more  with  him. 

Btu.  Do  you  know  th^n  ? 

Imc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  {4uck'd  about  their  ears, 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  Uieir  cloaks, 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bni.  Let  'em  enter.  —  \ExiJt  Lucius. 

They  are  the  Action.  —  O  Conspiracy, 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  ^    O,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?     Se^  none,  Conii^[»rao7 1 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affiibility : 
For  if  thou  put  thy  native  semblance  on," 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.^ 

EmJter  Cassius,  Gasoa,  Decius,  Cinha,  Metbllus  Cimbeb, 

and  Teebonius. 

C7aM.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Grood  morrow,  Brutus ;  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru,  I  have  been  up  this  hour,  awake  all  night 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cass.  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  here, 
But  honours  you ;  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Eoman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Com.  This  Decius  Brutus.^^ 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Ca^z.  This,  Casca ;  this,  Cinna ;  and  this  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome.  — 

u  When  crimeSj  or  perhaps  evil  men,  are  most  i¥ee  from  the  restraints^f 
law.  or  of  sharae. 

1^  The  original  has  path  instead  of  put.  Path  is  retained  bv  some  editon, 
setting  a  (,)  after  it,  and  taking  it  in  the  sense  of  pass.  Mr.  Dype  reads 
put.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  fnlly  satisfied  with  either  reading.  jPass  and 
have  have  also  been  proposed. 

^  To  hide  thee  from  discovery,  which  would  lead  to  prevention. 

w  Shakespeare  found  the  name  thus  in  Plutarch.  In  ftict,  however,  it 
was  DecimtiSj  not  Decius.  The  man  is  not  known  to  have  been  any  kin  to 
the  other  Brutus  of  the  j>\&y.  He  had  been  one  of  Csesar's  ablest,  most  fa- 
voured, and  most  trusted  lieutenants,  and  had  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  his  naval  service  at  Venetia  and  Massilia.  After  the  murder  of 
Oaisar,  he  was  found  to  be  written  down  in  his  will  as  'one  of  his  heirs ;  also 
to  be  prospectively  designated  by  him  for  certain  offices,  which  he  was  so 
patriotic  as  to  accept.  And  he  was  the  second  of  the  conspirators  to  be  slain, 
while  Trebonius  was  the  first;  who  had  also  served  with  ability  and  honour 
in  CsBsar^s  campaigns. 
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What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselYes 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cass.  Shall  I  aitreat  a  word  ?  [They  whisper. 

Dec,  Here  lies  the  East :  doth  not  the  day  break  here  ? 

Casca.  No. 

Oin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  joa  gray  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Gasca,  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  b<^  deceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  Sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  South, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year.^ 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  North 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  ^e  high  East 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru,  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  pne. 

Cass.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 
Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  if  not  the  fistce  of  men,^ 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse,*— 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.^    But  if  these, 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  &^  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen. 
What  need  we  any  spur  but  oiir  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter  ?  ^  and  what  other  oath 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be, or  we  will  fall  for  it? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautdous,^ 

17  Verging  towards  the  South,  considering ^  or  in  accordance  tnth^  the  early 
time  of  the  year.  —  **The  high  Efast"  is  thejperfect  East.  So  the  Poet  has 
^^ high  morning"  for  morning  fuUMnm,  —  This  little  side-talk  on  an  indif- 
ferent theme  is  very  finely  conceived,  and  aptly  marks  the  men  as  seeking  to 
divert  off  the  anxious  thoughts  of  the  moment  by  any  casual  chat.  It  also 
serves  the  double  purpose  m  showing  that  they  are  not  listening,  and  of  pre- 
venting suspicion,  if  any  were  listening  to  them. 

18  <*  The  face  of  men  "  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
aspect  of  men,  or  their  anxiety  as  depicted  in  their  looks.  Some  think  the 
reading  corrupt,  but  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  it  —The  change  of  construe, 
^on  in  the  sentence  gives  it  a  more  colloquial  taste,  without  causing  any 
obecnri^  or  confusion  of  thought. 

1*  Till  each  man  drop  as  his  allotted  time  provides. 

V  To  palter  in  to  shuffle  or  equivoccUe,  —  Engaged  is  pledged.  See  page 
108,  note  23. 

n  Cautelous  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  deceit  or  fraud}  thou^  its 
original  meaning  is  toarv,  cireumspect^  the  same  as  cautious.  The  word  is 
said  to  have  caught  a  bad  sense  in  passing  through  French  handfe. 
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Old  feeble  carrionB^  and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrmigs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  th'  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits,^ 

^o  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 

Did  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 

Is  guilty  of  a  severaF  bastardy, 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Oass,  But  what  of  Cicero  ?     Shall  we  soimd  him  ? 
I  think  he  wiU  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Gasca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out 

(Xn.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  0,  let  us  have  him!  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru,  0,  name  him  not  I  let  us  not  break  with  him;  ^ 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cass.  Then  leave  him  out, 

Casca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  only  Gssar? 

Cass.  Decius,  well  urg'd.  —  I  thing  it  is  not  meet^ 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  bdov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver ;  and  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  fax 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Gas8io%       ^ 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs, 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards ;  ^ 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 

32  Iruuppreioble  mettle;  the  active  form  with  the  passive  sense.  See 
page  66,  note  i. 

28  Old  language  for  "let  us  not  break  the  maUer  to  him."  —This  bit  of 
diidogue  is  veiy  channing.  Brutus  knows  full  well  that  Cicero  is  not  the 
man  to  play  second  fiddle  to  any  of  them;  that  if  he  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  enterprise  it  must  be  as  the  leader  of  it,  and  the  bluest  man  in  it; 
and  that  is  just  what  Brutus  wants  to  be  himself.  Merivale  thinks  it  a  great 
honour  to  Cicero,  that  the  conspirators  did  not  venture  to  propose  the  matter 
to  him. 

24  Envy  here,  as  almost  always  by  Shakespeare,  is  used  for  maUce.  See 
page  161,  note  1. 
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Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Cams. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar ; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !     But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !     And,  gentle  Mends, 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  softer  seem  to  chide  'em.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious ;  ^ 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off.* 

Cass.  Yet  I  fear  him; 

For  in  th'  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar  — 

Bru,  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him. 
If  he  love  Caesas,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself,  —  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar :  ^ 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treh.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  ^  let  hnn  not  die ; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter.       [  Glock  strikes. 

Bru,  Peace  I  count  the  clock. 

Cass.  The  dock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treh.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Cass.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day  or  no ; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late. 
Quite  from  die  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies.^ 

^  Shall  make  oi)r  poFpose  «eem  Ihe  offsprina  of  necestUffj  not  of  malice. 
Periiaps  it  should  be'  mark  instead  of  make,  —  anau  is  here  an  instance  of  the 
undifferentiated  use  of  shall  and  toill.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  our  English 
Bible. 

^  Here  we  have,  I  think,  an  apt  specimen  of  the  subtle  historic  irony 
tiiat  pervades  this  play.    There  are  many  other  outcroppings  of  like  sort 

^  To  take  thought  and  die,  is,  in  old  language,  to  gneve  himself  to  death; 
and  it  would  be  very  strange  if  Antony  should  do  this,  such  a  light-hearted, 
jolly  companion  as  he  is.    See  page  203,  note  10. 

^  Nothing  in  him  to  be  feared,  or  no  fear  on  account  of  him.  The  same 
historic  irony  again. 

^  Cssar  held  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  as  most  of  the  educated  Romans 
of  his  time  also  did;  and  the  scepticism  which  that  doctrine  taught  as  to 
dreams  and  ceremonial  auguries,  was  his  "main  opinion,"  or  the  comer* 
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It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  ni^t. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  tonday. 

Dec,  Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  so  resolVd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes,^ 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent, 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas$,  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour :  is  that  the  uttermost? 

Oin.  Be  that  the  uttermost ;  and  fail  not  then. 

Met,  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey : 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him:'^ 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Oas8.  The  morning  comes  upon 's :  we'll  leave  you,  Brutus  :— 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves ;  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true  Romans. 

Bru,  Grood  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ;  ^ 
But  bear  it  as  our  Boman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one.  — 

•     [^Exeunt  aM  ha  Bbutus. 
Boy !  Lucius !  —  Fast  asleep  ?    It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber :  ** 

stone  of  his  philosophy.    His  later  years,  however,  are  said  to  have  been 
marked  with  some  rather  gross  instances  of  superstitious  practice. 

M  Unicorns  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  one  who,  running  behind  a 
tree,  eluded  the  violent  push  the  animal  was  making  at  lum,  so  tbat  his  horn 
spent  its  force  on  the  trunk,  and  stuck  fast,  detaining  the  animal  till  he  was 
despatched  b}r  the  hunter.  Bean  are  reported  to  nave  been  surprised  by 
means  of  a  mirror^  which  they  would  ^ze  on,  i^rding  their  pursuers  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  surer  aim.  Elephcmts  were  seduced  into  piti^dLs, 
ligntly  covered  with  hurdles  and  turf,  on  which  a  proper  bait  to  tempt  them 
was  placed. 

^  That  is,  by  his  house;  make  that  your  way  home. 

^  Let  not  our  looks  betray  our  purposes  by  wearing  or  being  attired  with 
any  indications  of  them. 

*8  The  compound  epithet  honey-heavy  is  very  expressive  and  apt    The  1 

'*dew  of  slumber'*  is  called  heavy  because  it  makes  the  subject  feel  heavy,  I 

and  Aoney-heavy  because  the  l^eaviness  it  induces  is  sweet — Brutus  if  nat- 
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Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sieep'st  so  sound. 

Miter  Portia. 

Par.  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

BriL  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?  wh^efore  rise  you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Por.  Nor  for  yours  neither.     You  Ve  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ; 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further ;  then  you  scratch'd  your  bead, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Grave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.     So  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled ;  and  withal 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition,** 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

Por.  Brutus  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in  health, 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru,  Why,  so  I  do.  —  Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 
.  Por.  Is  Brutus  sick?  and  is  it  physical^ 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?    What,  is  Brutus  sick, 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night. 


nrally  led  to  contrast  the  firee  and  easy  state  of  the  boy's  mind  with  tiiat  of 
bis  own,  which  the  excitement  of  his  present  undertaking  is  drawing  full  of 
visions  and  images  of  trouble. 

M  Condition  was  much  used  for  temper  or  dispotition,-  See  page  84, 
note  22. 

^  The  Poet  baa  physical  again  in  the  sense  of  wholesome  or  medicinal^  in 
Coriolamu^  i.  5 :  ^  The  blood  fdrop  is  rather  physuxU  than  dangerous  to  me.** 
Unbraced  has  occurred/before  for  utdmtUmed, 
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And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  nnpnrged  air*^ 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?    No,  mj  Brutus ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  and,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,*'  by  my  onceTCommended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  haH^ 
Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you ;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

JBru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Por.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?    Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation,  — 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?    Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  ^    If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru,  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart^ 

Por.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman;  but  withal 
A  woman  well  reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  wiU  not  disclose  'em. 

M  Bhewn  is  specially  used  of  the  fluids  that  issue  from  the  eyes  at  moatlt. 
So  in  Hamlet  we  have  "  bisson  rheum  "  for  blinding  tears.  Jfiheumv  hero 
means  that  state  of  the  air  which  causes  the  unhealthy  issue  of  such  fluidsi 
or  perhaps  which  makes  people  rheumatic.  So,  in  A  Midtummer-NiahVt 
Dream,  ii.  1,  Titania  speaks  of  the  Moon  as  *'  washing  all  the  air,  that  rheu- 
matic diseases  do  abound.'* 

^7  Charm  is  here  used  nearh^,  if  not  exactly,  in  t&e  sense  of  cofifure. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  charge,  as  Pope  read. 

^  In  the  outskirts  or  borders,  and  not  at  the  centre  or  near  the  heart,  of 
your  good  pleasure,    k.  charming  image. 

89  This  embodies  what  was  then  known  touching  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  William  Harvey  was  bom  in  1678,  fourteen  years  after  Shakespeare, 
and  his  discovery  was  not  published  till  1628,  twelve  years  after  the  Poet^s 
death.  The  general  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  wafriknown  in  ancient 
times;  and  Harvey's  discovery  la^r  in  ascertaining  the  modiu  operandi  of  it« 
and  in  reducing  it  to  matter  of  strict  science. 
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I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  can  I  bear  that  wiih  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bra.  0,  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife !  —    [Knocking  within. 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks :  Portia,  go  in  awhile ; 
And  by-and-by  thy  bosom  shall  part^e 
The  secrets  of  my  heart : 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows :  ^ 
Leave  me  with  haste.     Y,Exit  Portia.]  —  Lucius,  who's  that 
knocks? 

Be-enter  Lucius  with  Ligarius. 

Luc,  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  speak  with  you. 

Bru,  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of.  — 
Boy,  stand  aside.  —  Caius  Ligarius, — how ! 

Jjig.  Vouchsafe  good-morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  CahiSi 
To  wear  a  kwchi^I  *^    Would  you  were  not  sick  I 

Lig.  I  am  not  aick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  expl(nt  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it 

lag.  By  all  the  gods  that  Bomans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome  I 
Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcbt,^  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit    Now  Ud  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  o(  them.     Whafs  to  do? 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole. 

Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must  make  aick? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going, 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot, 

^  C%arae<ery  is  defined ''wiitkif^  by  cbaiacters  or  strange  markfl.''  Bra- 
tos  therefore  means  that  he  will  ^ywg^  to  her  the  secret  cause  of  the  sad- 
ness marked  on  his  countenance. 

^  It  was  a  common  practice  in  England  for  those  who  were  sick  to  wear 
ft  kerchief  on  their  heads.  Thus,  in  Fuller's  Worses  of  Che^ire:  **  If  an;7 
there  be  sick,  they  mHke  him  a  posset  and  tye  a  herckUf  on  ki$  head;  and  if 
that  will  not  mena  him,  then  God  be  merciful  to  him.*' 

^  In  Shakespeare's  time,  exorcist  and  conjurer  were  used  indifferently. 
The  former  has  since  come  to  mean  only  one  who  drives  away  spirits;  the 
latter,  one  who  oaUs  them  up. 
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And  with  a  beart  new-fir'd  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what ;  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me,  then.  [^ExeutU, 

Scene  n.     TTie  Same,    A  Room  in  Cjesab's  Palace. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.    MUer  Casab,  in  his  Nighl-^own. 

C<E$.  Nor  Heaven  nor  Earth  haye  been  at  peace  to-night : 
Thrice  haUi  Calpumia  in  her  sle^  cried  out, 
Hdpf  ho  !  they  murder  Cceear  I  —  Who's  within  ? 

Snier  a  Servant 

Serv.  My  lord  ? 

Otgg.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success.^ 

Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [^Exit 

Enter  Calpuknia. 

OaL  What  mean  you,  Caesar?  think  you  to  walk  forth? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Cos.  Csesar  shall  forth :  the  things  that  threatened  me 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  iace  of  Csesar,  they  are  vanished. 

CaL  Cassar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,^ 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  Uieir  dead ; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air  ;  * 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Cassar,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them  I 

Oas.  What  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 

1  Their  opinions  of  what  is  to  foUow,  The  Poet  often  uses  SHCcet$  in 
this  its  Latin  sense:  so  that  we  have  the  phrases  "  good  success"  and  "  iff 
success.*' 

3  Ceremoniei  is  here  put  for  the  ceremonial  or  sacerdotal  interpretation  of 
prodigies  and  omens.    See,  also,  page  455,  note  29. 

*  To  hurtle  is  to  clash,  or  move  with  violence  and  noise. 
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Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar.* 

Gcd.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

CcBB,  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.* 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end^ 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.  — 

Re-enter  the  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast 

Cos.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he : 
We  are  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  ^and  more  terrible ;  — 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

OaL  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence ! 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  Senate-House ; 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-d^ : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

C(BS.  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ;  - 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Ikter  Decius. 

Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.  Caesar,  all  hail!  Good  morrow,  worthy  Caesar: 

^  These  prodigies  have  no  special  reference  to  me;  they  point  just  as 
mnch  to  others. 

s  This  is  historical.  Plutarch  relates  that,  a  short  time  hefbre  Gssar  fell, 
some  of  his  friends  utf^d  him  to  have  a  guard  about  him*  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  better  to  die  at  once,  than  live  in  the  continual  fear  of  death. 
A  like  saying  is  reported  as  having  come  from  our  Prosident  Lincoln,  a  short 
time  before  he  was  murdered.  Csesar  is  also  said  to  have  given  as  his  rea- 
son for  refusing  a  guard,  that  he  thought  Rome  had  more  need  of  him,  than 
he  had  of  Rome:  which  was  indeed  true.  And  it  is  further  stated  that,  on 
the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  Csesar  being  at  the  house  of  Lepidus  with  some 
friends,  and  the  question  being  raise£  ^*  What  kind  of  death  is  best?  '*  he 
cnt  short  the  discussion  by  saying,  "  That  which  is  least  expected." 
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I  oome  to  fetch  you  to  the  Senate-House. 

Cits,  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  thne 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  Senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  oome  to-day. 
Cannot,  is  fiJse ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  fcdser: 
I  will  not  come  to-day.    TeU  them  so,  Dedns. 

CaL  Say  he  is  sick. 

C€U.  Shall  GflBsar  send  a  He  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  fsa. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  gray-beards  the  truth  ? — 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Csesar,  let  me  know  some  cause, 
Lest  I  be  lau^'d  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cos,  The  cause  is  in  my  will ;  I  will  not  came: 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  Senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction,  . 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know : 
Calpumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamed  to-night  she  saw  my  statua,* 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  snuling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it : 
And  these  doth  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents 
Of  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg*d  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted : 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  Uood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stdns,  relics,  and  cognizance'.^ 
This  by  Calpumia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cos.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say ; 
And  know  it  now :  The  Senate  have  concluded 

*  In  Shakespeare's  time  statue  was  pronounced  indifferently  as  a  word 
of  two  syllables  or  three.  Bacon  uses  it  repeatedly  as  a  trisyllable,  and 
spells  it  stcUua^  as  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning :  "  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  true  pictures  of  ttatuaes  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caesar,  no,  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years."  The  measure  evidently 
requires  that  it  be  a  word  of  three  syllables  here,  as  also  in  Act  iii.  so.  2; 
**  And  at  the  base  of  Pompey^s  s^Uua." 

7  Cognitance  is  here  us^  in  a  heraldic  sense,  as  meaning  any  badge  or 
token  to  show  whose  friends  or  servants  the  owners  or  wearers  were.  In  an- 
cient times,  when  martyrs  or  other  distinguished  men  were  executed,  their 
fUends  often  preMec/  to  stain  handkerchiefs  with  their  blood,  or  to  get  some 
other  relic,  which  they  might  keen,  either  as  precious  memorials  of  them,  or 
as  havmg  a  kind  of  sacramental  virtue. 
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To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say. 
Break  up  the  Senate  till  another  time^ 
When  UcBsar^s  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
Lo,  Casar  ts  afraid  f 
Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell 'you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.^ 

Oas.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Calpumia ! 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them.  — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go :  — 

MUer  PuBLius,  Brutus,  Ligarius,  Metellus,  Casoa, 

Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me.* 

Pub.  Good,  morrow,  Caesar. 

Cos.  Welcome,  Publius.  •— 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ?  — 
Good  morrow,  Casca.  —  Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean.^^  — 
What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Bru.  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

CcBS.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

JSnter  Antony. 

See!  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'nights. 

Is  notwithstanding  up.  —  Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

0(Bs.  Bid  them  prepare  within : — 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna :  —  Now,  Metellus :  —  What,  Trelxmius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you. 
Bemember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Caesar,  I  will :  —  [^AsideJ]  and  so  near  will  I  be. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  ftirther. 

8  A  singular  use  of  liable ;  but  meaning,  probably,  that  the  deference,  which 
reason  holds  as  due  to  the  head  of  the  State,  yields  or  stands  second  to  the 
prompting  of  personal  affection. 

^  This  was  Publius  Silicius;  not  one  of  the  conspirators. 

M  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  Caesar  speaking  feirl^  in  character; 
for  he  was  probably  the  most  finished  gentleman  of  his  time,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  men,  and  as  full  of  kindness  as  of  wisdom  and  courage.  Meri- 
vale  aptly  styles  him  "  Caesar,  the  politic  and  the  merciful." 
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G<n.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine  with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru,  [-4«<fe.]  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon ! "  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  m.    Tht  Same.    A  Street  near  the  CapitoL 

Enter  Abtemidobus,  reading  a  Paper. 

Artem.  Gcesary  beware  of  ^Brutus;  take  heed  of  Cassius; 
come  not  near  Caeca;  have  an  eye  to  Ginna;  trust  not  Tre- 
bonius  ;  mark  weU  MeteUus  Gimber  ;  Decius  Brutus  loves  thee 
not;  thou  hast  wronged  Gaius  Ligaritis.  There  is  hut  one 
mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Gcesar.  If  thou 
be'st  not  immortal,  look  about  you :  security  gives  way  to  con- 
spiracy.    The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !     Thy  hver, 

Abtemidobus. 
Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along. 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  Uie  teeth  of  emulation.^ — 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  may'st  live ; 
If  not,  the  Fates  wiUi  traitors  do  contrive.  \ExU. 

Scene  IV.     The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  same  Street^ 

before  the  House  of  Bbutus. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Lucius. 

Por.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  Senate-House : 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand.  Madam. 

Por.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there.  — 
\_Aside.']  O  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 
Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 
I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel !  — 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Liu:.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 

u  The  winning  and  honest  suavity  of  Caesar  here  starts  a  pans  of  lemorse 
in  Brutus.  Drinking  wine  together  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  pleage  of  trudi 
and  honour.  Brutus  knows  that  Caesar  is  doing  it  in  good  faith,  and  it  hurts 
him  to  think  that  the  others  teem  to  be  doing  the  Uke^  and  yet  are  doing  a 
veiv  different  thing. 

^  Emulation  is  here  used  in  its  old  sense  of  enviout  OT/acHoui  ri9airy. 
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And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Por,  Yes ;  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well, 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  and  take  good  note 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  Madam. 

Por,  Pr*ythee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  Madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  the  Soothsayer}* 

Por.  Come  hither,  fellow.    Which  way  hast  Uiou  been? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Por.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Por.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  will  please  C«sar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

Por.  Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended  towards 
him? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear  may 
chance. 
Grood  morrow,  to  you.  —  Here  the  street  is  narrow : 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels, 
Of  Senators,  of  Praetors,  common  suitors, 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
m  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Spesdk  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.  [^Mcit. 

Por.  I  must  go  in.  —  [^Astde.']  Ah  me,  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !  —  O  Brutus, 
The  Heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise !  — 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me.  -^  Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant." — O,  I  grow  ^Etint.  — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee.  [^MxeurU. 

K  The  name  of  this  aognr  was  Spurinna. 

I*  These  words  Portia  addresses  to  Lucius,  to  deceive  him,  hy  assigning 
Ik  fidfe  cause  for  her  present  perturbation. 

80 
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ACT  m.    Scene  L    Home.    Before  the  Oapitd;  the 

Senate  eitUng. 

A  Crowd  of  People  in  the  Street  leading  to  the  Capitol;  among 
them  ArtemidobUS,  and  the  Soothsayer,  Flourish,  Enter 
Cjesa^,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Casca,  Deoius,  Metellus, 
Tbebonius,  Cinna,  Antont,  Lepidus,  POPIXIUS,  PUB- 
Lius,  and  Cthers. 

Cos,  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Gsesar ;  but  not  gone. 

Art.  Hail,  Gsesar  1     Read  this  schedule. 

Dec,  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o*er-read, 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O,  Oaesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer :  read  it,  great  Caesar. 

C€es.  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  serVd. 

Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar ;  read  it  instantly. 

C(E$.  What,  is  the  felloe  mad  ? 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cos.  What,  urge  yoa  your  petitions  in  the  street  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol.^ 

CiCSAB  enters  the  Capitol^  the  Best  following.    AM  the  Senators 

rise. 

Pop.  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cass,  What  enterprise,  Popilius  ? 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 

Cass.  He  wish'd  to^y  our  enterprise  might  thrive. 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru,  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar :  mark  him. 

Cms.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.  — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?  If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back,^ 
For  I  will  slay  myselfl 

• 

1  The  murder  of  Caesar  did  not,  in  fact,  take  place  in  the  Capitol,  as  is 
here  represented,  bat  in  a  ball  or  Curia  adjoining  Pompey's  theatre,  where 
a  statue  of  Pompey  bad  been  erected.  The  Senate  had  various  places  of 
meeting;  generally  in  the  Capitol,  occasionally  in  some  one  of  the  Temples, 
at  other  times  in  one  of  the  Curie,  of  which  there  were  several  in  and  alMot 
the  city, 

2  Some  editors  read  "  Cassius  on  Cnsar  never  shall  turn  back."  The 
change  of  or  into  on  is  plausible,  as  such  a  misprint  was  easy ;  yet  I  find  im> 
sufficient  occasion  for  it.  The  meaning  of  Cassius  I  take  to  be»  that  he  will 
tither  kill  Cesar  or  himself.  —  Here  again  we  have  shaUf  where  the  idiom  of 
our  time  would  use  vriU, 
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Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant: 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purpose ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cass.  Trebonius  knows  his  time ;  for,  look  you,  Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

\^ExeurU  Antony  and  Tbebonius.     CiBSAR  and  the 
'         Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Gmber  ?     Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

JBru,  He  is  address'd :  ^  press  near  and  second  him. 

Oin,  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

Casca.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  * 

Cms.  What  is  now  amiss 

That  Caesar  and  his  Senate  must  redress? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant  Caesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart,  —  [_Kneeling. 

Cos.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies  * 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.®     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  flEtwning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished : 
If  Uioli  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him^ 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied.^ 


*  Addreta'^d ia  rtady^  prepared;  often  so  used. 

^  In  the  original  these  words  begin  the  following  speech  of  C»sar.  Rit- 
son  first  suggested  that  they  propeny  belonged  to  one  of  the  conspirators. 
The  change  is  made  in  Collier's  second  folio,  assigning  the  words  to  Casca; 
-which  is  probably  right,  as  he  was  to  lead  off  in  the  enterprise  of  stabbing. 

*  Among  the  proper  senses  of  to  couch,  Richardson  gives  "  to  lower,  to 
stoop,  to  bend  down;  '*  and  he  says  that  *^  to  wuch  and  tolower  have  similar 
applications,  and  probably  the  same  origin." 

6  «» Pre-ordinance  and  first  decree  "  is  the  ruling  or  enactment  of  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  State.  "  The  law  of  children  '*  hero  referred  to  is,  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  a  thing,  to  turn  round  and  undo  it,  or  to  build  a 
house  of  blocks  or  cobs  for^  the  mere  fun  of  knocking  it  over.  —  "  Be  not  fond" 
is,  "be  not  foolish;"  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  in  Shakespeare's 
time.    The  force  of  so  and  cu  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sentence. 

7  Csesar  is  made  to  speak  quite  out  of  character  here,  and  in  a  strain  of 
hateful  arrogance,  in  order,  apparently,  to  soften  the  hideous  enormity  of  his 
mnrder,  and  to  grind  the  daggers  of  the  assassins  to  a  still  sharper  point 
Pertiaps,  also,  it  was  a  part  of  the  irony  already  noted,  to  put  the  haughtiest 
irordfl  in  great  Caesar's  mouth  just  on  the  eve  of  his  fall.  —  It  may  be 
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Met.  Is  there  no  vcHce  more  worthy  than  my  own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  m  great  Caesar's  ear 
For  the  repealmg  of  my  banish'd  brother  ? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  bnt  not  in  flattery,  Caesar; 
Desiring  thee  that  Pablins  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cos.  What,  Brutus ! 

Oa$8.  Pardon,  Cassur ;  Caesar,  pardon : 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  faU, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Pnblius  Cimber. 

Cos.  I  could  be  well  mov*d,  if  I  were  as  you  ; 
K I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me :  • 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star,  • 

Of  whose  tme-fix-d  and  resting  qnaUty 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament 
The  skies  are  p^ted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  sh&e ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So  in  the  world ;  'tis  furnish'd  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ;  * 
Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion ;  ^^  and  that  I  am  he. 
Let  me  a  little  show  it  even  in  this,  — 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish'd, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Oin.  O  Caesar,  — 

C(BS.  Hence !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.  Great  Caesar,  — 

Cos.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Oasca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me ! 

[Casoa  stabs  C^sar  in  the  Neck.  Cjesar  calches 
hold  of  his  Arm.  He  is  then  staihed  by  severed 
other  OonspircUors,  and  at  last  by  Marcus  Bru- 
tus." 

well  to  add,  that  the  carrying  of  deadly  weapons  was  unlawAil  in  Rome;  but 
every  educated  citizen  carried  a  stylus  in  a  sheath ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
assassins  had  daggers  hidden  in  their  stylus-cases. 

8  If  I  conld  seek  to  move  others  by  prayers,  then  I  were  capable  of  beini^ 
myself  moved  hy  the  prayers  of  others. 

0  Apprehensive  is  intiUigent,  capable  of  a^ftrehending. 

^  **  Unshak'd  of  motion  "  is  simply  unmoved,  or  not  subject  to  motion. 
In  the  Poet's  time  o/^was  often  used  instead  of  by^  to  express  the  agent.  So, 
continually,  in  the  Bible;  as  in  the  axiomatic  saying,  "  Wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children."    Also,  "  He  that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father." 

11  The  original  stage  direction  is  merely,  they  stab  Ccesar.  That  in  the 
text  was  formed  by  Malone  and  others  from  Plutarch  and  Suetonius,  and  haa 
grown  to  be  universally  received. 
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0(BS.  Et  tu,  Brute  ?  "  —  Then  fell,  Casar ! 

[^Dies,  .    The  Senators  and  People  retire  in  con^ 

fusion, 

Oin.  Liberty !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is  dead !  — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Gass.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
Liberty y  freedom,  and  enfranchisement  /  ^^ 

Bru.  People,  and  Senators,  be  not  affrighted ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still :  —  ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca,  Gro  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius  ? 

Oin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met,  Stand  fest  together,  lest  some  friend  of  Csesar's 
Should  chance  — 

Bru,  Talk  not  of  standing. —  Publius,  good  cheer ! 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cass.  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru,  Do  so ;  —  and  let  no  ioan  abide  this  deed, 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Tbebonius. 

Ca^s,  Where's  Antony  ? 

Tre,  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd. 

Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run 
-As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru,  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures  :— 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Gasca,  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death." 

Bru,  Grant  Uiat,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 


12  There  is  no  classical  authority  for  putting  these  words  into  the  month 
of  GsBsar;  and  the  English  equivalent,  Thou  too,  BruUis,  sounds  so  much 
better,  that  it  seems  a  pity  the  roet  did  not  write  so.  The  historians,  how- 
ever, relate  that  Csesar  defended  himself  with  his  stylus,  till  he  saw  Brutus 
in  the  press  of  assassins,  with  the  steel  flashing  in  his  hand  also,  and  then 

fave  up,  and  bowed  his  body  to  the  strokes  of  the  illustrious  saints.  C»sar 
ad  been  as  a  father  to  Brutus,  who  was  fifteen  years  his  junior;  and  the 
Greek,  Kai  su  tehnon,  **  You  too,  my  son,**  which  Dion  and  Suetonius  put 
into  his  mouth,  though  probably  unauthentic,  is  good  enough  to  be  true. 

^  This  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Caliban  when  he  gets  glorious  with 
**  celestial  liquor,"  The  Tempest,  ii.  2 :  "  Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  free- 
dom !  freedom,  hey-day,  freedom ! " 

^^  This  is  the  last  speech  we  have  from  Casca,  and  this  is  rightly  charac- 
teristic of  him;  yet  some  editors  have  unaccountably  transferred  it  to  Cassius. 
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So  are  we  Caesar's  Mends,  that  have  abridged 
His  time  of  fearing  death.  — ^toop,  Romany  sUx^, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place, 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let's  all  cry.  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Liberty  I 

Cass.  Stoop,  then,  and  wash.  —  How  many  ages  henoe 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o'er 
In  States  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along  ^* 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cass,  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty." 

Dec,  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Oass.  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Home. 

Bru.  Soft  I  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

A  friend  of  Antony's. 
Serv,  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say : 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolved  " 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 

u  So  it  was  in  fact:  Caesar  fell  at  the  pedestal  of  Pompej*8  statue;  the 
statue  itself  dripping  with  the  blood  that  spurted  from  him. 

10  These  three  speeches,  vain-gloriously  anticipating  the  stage  celebrity 
of  the  deed,  are  very  strange;  and,  unless  there  be  a  shrewd,  delicate  iron^ 
lurking  in  thena,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  purpose  of  them.  Their 
effect  on  my  mind  has  long  been  to  give  a  veir  ambitious  air  to  the  woiIl  of 
these  professional  patriots,  and  to  cast  a  highly  theatrical  colour  on  their  al- 
leged virtue ;  as  if  they  had  sought  to  immortalize  themselves  by  **  striking 
the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world."  And  this  accords  with  one  of  Men- 
vale's  close  remarks  about  Brutus,  calling  him  "  the  pedantic  aspirant  \» 
philosophic  renown." 

17  iteaolvtd  was  often  used  in  the  teuM  of  if^ortned  or  assured 
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The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state  ^* 
With  all  true  £uth.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bra,  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untquch'd. 

Serv,  I'll  fetch  him  presently.  \ExiU 

Bra,  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Oai%,    I  wish  we  may ;  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
That  fears  him  much,  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Btu,  But  here  comes  Antony.  — 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Welcome,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  O,  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?     Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen^  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank  :^' 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death-hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all'  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 
The  choice  and  master  i^irits  of  this  age. 

Bra.  O,  Antony,  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not ;  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome  — 

1^  Thorough  and  through  are  but  dijQferent  forms  of  the  same  word.  The 
Poet  repeatedly  has  thorough  for  through  and  also  throughly  for  thoroughly. 
The  usage  is  coiHmon  in  the  Bible. 

10  Who  else  may  be  supposed  to  have  overtopped  his  equals,  and  grown 
too  high  for  the  public  safety.  So,  in  the  speech  of  Oliver  in  As  You  Like  It^ 
i.  1,  when  incensed  at  the  high  bearing  of  Orlando:  "Is  it  even  so?  begin 
yoxk  to  grow  upon  me  ?    I  will  physic  your  ra«ifaii««." 
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As  fire  drives  out  fire,*  so  pity  pity  — 

Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part, 

To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony, 

Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice ;  ^  and  our  hearts, 

Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cass,  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities.^ 

Brtu  Only  l^  patient  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 
Wliy  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him« 
Have  Uius  proceeded. 

Ant,  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ;  — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ;  — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ; — now  yours,  Metellus ;  — 
Yours,  Cinna ;  —  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ;  — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
Oendemen  all,  —  alas,  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me,^ 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer.  — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  'tis  true : 
I^  then,  thy  spirit  look  upoi>  us  now, 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death,^ 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  Uie  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes,  — 


so  pirt  is  another  of  the  words  which  Shakespeare  oses  as  one  or  two 

Sllables  indifferently,  to  soit  his  verse.  Here  the  first  fire  is  two  syllables, 
e  second  one.  —  The  allusion  is  to  the  old  way  of  salving  a  bum  by  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  fire.  So,  in  Borneo  and  Jviiet,  i.'2 :  **  Tnt,  mau,  one  fire  bams 
out  another's  burning;  one  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  angnish." 

21  In  the  old  copies,  this  clause  is  di^oined  from  the  preceding  part  of  the 
sentence,  linked  to  the  following,  and  printed  thus:  "  Our  arms  tn strength  of 
malice,  and  our  hearts  of  brothers*  temper,  do  receive  you  in,"  &c.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  squeeze  any  consistent  meaning  out  or  the  words,  "  our  arms 
,  in  strength  of  malice,"  as  thus  ordered.  The  cluinging  of  m  into  no  was  pro- 
posed by  Steevens,  approved  by  Singer,  and  seems  required  by  the  rest  of 
uie  sentence.    Dyce  adopts  it. 

^  This  little  speech  is  charmingly  characteristic.  Bratus  has  been  talk- 
ing about "  our  hearts,"  and  "  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence."  To 
Cassius,  all  that  is  mere  rose-water  humbug,  and  he  knows  it  is  so  to  Antony 
too.  He  therefore  hastens  to  put  in  such  motives  as  he  knows  will  have 
weight  with  Antony,  as  they  aiso.have  with  himself.  Cassius  was  another  of 
the  stabbers  to  whom  Cssar  hod  prospectively  assigned  a  province,  and  vrtio 
was  more  than  willing  to  take  it  on  that  authority, 
tt  Conceive  of  me.    See  page  449,  note  20. 

M  The  Poet  uses  dMr  repeatedly  in  the  same  way  as  here.    See  page  89. 
note  2,  and  page  287,  note  6.  ' 
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Most  noble ! — in  tlie  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 

Weeping  as  fkst  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 

It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 

In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 

Pardon  me,  Julius  !     Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  brave  heart;" 

Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe.* — 

O  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 

And  this  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee.^ — 

How  like  a  deer,  stmcken  by  many  princesy 

Dost  thou  here  He ! 

Cass.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  GSaioB  CamkoB : 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this ; 
Then,  in  a  fi^nd,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cass.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Csesar  so ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ?  ^ 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  ^  but  was  indeed 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Cassar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

jBru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  seek : 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ;  ^ 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cass.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. 

36  Bay'd  iB'barked  at^  worried^  &nd pursitedf  as  a  deer  by  hounds. 
^  Lethe  is  used  by  many  old  writers  for  death. 

37  Coleridge  gives  out  a  strong  opinion  that  these  two  lines  were  interpo- 
lated by  some  actor,  and  that  we  nave  but  to  read  the  passage  without  them, 
to  see  this.  The  lines  are  certainly  a  blemish  in  the  passage;  but,  to  my 
thinking,  they  have  too  many  brothers  and  sisters  to  admit  of  their  being 
criticised  out  of  the  family. 

38  Shakespeare  often  has  corr^cty  aspect^  and  other  like  words,  with  the 
second  sylable  lon^.  — Pricked  in  the  next  line,  is  marked.  The  image  is  of 
a  list  of  names  written  out,  and  some  of  them  distinguished  by  having  holes 
pricked  in  the  paper  against  them. 

3d  Thereforeis  not  the  illative  conjunction  here;  but  means  to  that  end^ 
or  Jbr  that  purj^ose. 

M  ProtMce  m  the  Latin  sense  of  produco ;  implying  motion  to  a  place. 
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[^Aside  to  Bru.]  You  know  not  what  you  do :  do  not  consent 

That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeraL 

Ejiow  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  moy'd 

By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  [^Aside  to  Ca88«]  By  your  pardon : 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  firsts 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Csesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  imd  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented  Caesar  shall 
Have  all  due  rights  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong.^ 

Ccus,  [^Aside  to  Bru.]  I  know  not  what  may  &11 ;  I  like  it 
not 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
Tou  shall  not  in  your  funend  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar ; 
And  say  you  do't  by  our  permission ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 

IJBxeunt  aU  hut  Antont. 

Ant.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.' 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy,  — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips, 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue,— 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ;^ 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 

81  Wrong  is  here  used  for  harm^  or  that  which  causes  pain.  The  radical 
sense  of  the  word  survives  in  toring  and  writhe.  See,  adso,  page  132,  note  5. 
Note  the  high  self-appreciation  of  Brutus  hei*e,  in  supposing  that  if  he  can 
but  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  to  air  his  wisdom  before  them, 
all  will  go  right.  Here,  again,  ne  overbears  Cassius,  who  now  be^^ins  to 
find  the  effects  of  having  baited  him  with  flatteries,  and  served  as  a  nurror  to 
**turn  his  hidden  worthmess  into  his  eye.'* 

^  By  men  Antony  means  not  mankind  in  general;  the  scope  of  the  cune 
being  limited  by  the  subsequent  words,  **  the  parts  of  Italy,"  and  ^^  in  these 
confines."  —  Limbs  is  merely  the  figure  of  speech  called  Synecdoche,  or  the 
patting  of  a  part  of  a  thing  for  the  whole.    Dyce  changes  £  to  mmde. 
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And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  bu{  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  ihe  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  • 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  reTenge, 
With  At^  by  his  side  **  come  hot  fix)m  Hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice 
Cry  Havoc  I  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ;  •* 
ThEit  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  eardi 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial.  — 

Enier  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv,  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  Cm^  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Borne. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming ; 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  — 
[^Seeing  the  Body,']     O  (iesar !  — 

AnL  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Bemn  to  water.    Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome. 

AtU.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what  hath  chanced. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet :  ^ 
13iQ  hence,  and  teU  him  so.    Yet  stay  awhile ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.  [MxeurU  vnth  GjssiiB's  Body. 

«  At^  is  the  old  goddess  of  discord  and  mischief.  So,  in  Much  Ado 
aboui  Ncthing^  IL  1,  Benedick  describes  Beatrice  as  "  the  infernal  At6  in  good 
apparel.*' 

M  ffavoe  was  anciently  the  word  of  signal  for  giving  no  quarter  in  a 
battle.  It  was  a  high  crime  for  any  one  to  give  the  signal  without  authority 
flt>m  the  general-in-chief;  hence  the  peculiar  force  of  monarches  voice.  —  To 
let  tUp  a  dog  was  a  term  of  the  chase,  for  releasing  the  hounds  from  the  leash 
or  »t^  of  leather  wherebj'  they  were  held  in  band  till  it  was  time  to  let  them 
pursue  the  animal. — The  dogs  of  war  are  fire,  sword,  and  famine.  So,  in 
Kinq  Henry  F, first  Chorus:  '^At  his  heels, /^oMe^  in  like  Aotimb,  should 
^Btawu^sword,  and^re,  crouch  for  employment/' 

^  Another  play  on  Rome  and  room.    See  page  489,  note  22. 
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SOBHS  IL     Tke  Same.     The  Forum. 
Unier  Bkutub  and  GAflSius,  udtk  a  Tknmg  of  Oitissen$.^ 

Citizens.  We  wOl  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satiBfied. 

Bru.  Then  follow  me,  aoiii  give  me  aadience,  Mends.  — 
Gas^os,  go  70a  into  the  other. street, 
And  part  the  nmnbers.  — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  'em  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassias,  go  with  him ; 
And  public  reason  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Cit  I  will  hear  Brutos  speak. 

2  Oit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their  reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[^JSxtt  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens. 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum. 

8  Cit  The  noble  Bmtos  is  ascended :  Silenjbe ! 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  ^  hear  me  for  my  cause ;  and 
be  silent,  that  you  may  hear:  believe  me  for  mine  honour; 
and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe :  cai- 
sure  me  in  your  wisdom ;'  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you 
may  the  better  judge.  If  thiere  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any 
dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say  that  Brutus'  love  to 
Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand 
why  Brutus  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer, —  Not 
that  I  lov'd  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  lov'd  Eome  more.  Had 
you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As  Caesar  lov'd  me, 
I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he 
was  valiant,  I  honour  him:  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I 
slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love;  joy  for  his  fortune; 
honour  for  his  valour;  and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is 
here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for 
him  have  I  offendled.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be 
a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Citizens.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.     I  have  done  no  more  to 
Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.     The  question  of  his 

1  The  eriginal  has  Pkbdans  here  instead  of  CiUzeHt.  Modem  editiont 
generally  print  Citizens. 

3  Ixw^  and  friend  were  used  as  synonymous  in  the  Poet*8  time.  BrntM 
afterwards  speaks  of  Caasar  as  ^^  my  best  lover.** 

s  Censure  is  here  exactly  equivalent  to  judge:  probably  used  for  the 
tmgle  it  makes  with  senses. 
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dea':h  is  enroll'd  in  the  Capitol ;  *  his  giory  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy ;  ^  nor  his  offences  enfore'd,  for  which 
he  suffered  death. 

MUer  Antony  and  Oihei^s,  vnth  C-fflSAR's  Bodt/, 

Here  comes  his  body,  moum'd  by  Mark  Antony ;  who,  though 
he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shaU  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as  which  of  you  shall 
not  ?  With  this  I  depart,  —  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for 
the  good  of  Borne,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when 
it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death.® 
Citizens.  Live,  Brutus !  live,  live  ! 

1  Cit.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  Cit^Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  Git  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  Oit.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Git,  We'll   bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 

clamours. 
Bru.  My  countrymen,  — 

2  Git  Peace!  silen^^Brutus  speaks. 
1  Git.  Peace,  ho  1  *^P 

Bru,  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone ; 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glory ;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [^Exit 

1  Git  Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Git.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We'll  hear  him.  —  Nobl^  Antony,  go  up. 

*  The  reaton  of  his  death  is  made  a  matter  of  solemn  official  record  in  the 
books  of  the  Senate,  as  showing  that  the  act  of  killing  him  was  done  for 
public  ends,  and  not  from  private  hate. 

fi  His  fame  is  not  kaaened  or  whittled  down  in  those  points  wherein  he  was 
worthy.  —  Enforc^d^  in  the  next  clause,  is  in  antithesis  to  extenuated^  meaning 
that  his  faults  are  not  magnified  or  forced  out  of  just  measure.  This  is  vei^ 
aptly  said ;  for  to  kill  a  man,  and  then  try  to  belittle  or  to  blacken  him,  is 
the  extreme  of  turpitude. 

*  In  this  celebrated  speech,  which,  to  my  taste,  is  far  from  being  a  model 
of  style  either  for  oratoxy  or  any  thing  else,  the  Poet  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
imitating  the  manner  actually  ascribed  to  Brutus.  So,  in  Plutarch:  "  They 
do  note  that,  in  some  of  his  Epistles,  he  counterfeited  that  briefe  compendious 
manner  of  speech  of  the  Lacedaemonians.'*  '  And  Shakespeare's  idea^  as  fol- 
lowed out  in  this  speech,  is  sustained  also  by  the  Dicdogus  de  OratoribuSy  as- 
cribed to  Tacitus;  wherein  it  is  said  that  Brutus*  style  of  eloquence  was 
censored  as  otiosum  et  disfunctum.  For,  as  Mr.  Verpliuick  renaarks,  "  the 
^unctum,  the  broken-up  style,  without  oratorical  continuity,  is  precisely 
that  assumed  by  the  dramatist.** 
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Jnt  For  BratuB*  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  you.     [  Goe$  up, 
4  GiL  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 
8  Ott  •  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 

He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  Git  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  Git.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Git  Nay,  that's  certain : 

We  *re  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Git,  Peace!  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant,  You  gentle  Romans,  — 

Gitizens,  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant,  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears : 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones :  • 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious :  ^ 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  £%ult ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest,— ?- 
For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 
So  are  they  all^^Vhonourable  men, — 
Come  I  to  speak  m  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  Mend,  ^thftd  and  just  to  me : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Tet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse     Was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man.^ 

7  In  Shakespeare's  time,  the  ending  tious^  and  various  others  like  it^ 
when  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  was  often  pronounced  as  two  i^Ilables* 
The  same  was  the  case  with  Hon,  don,  and  divers  others.  Many  instances 
of  the  latter  have  already  occurred  in  this  play;  as  in  the  preceding  scene: 
"  And  say  you  do  't  by  ourpermwaton."  Also  in  a  former  scene :  "Out  of 
the  teeth  of  emuUUion.''^  Nevertheless  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Hon* 
should  now  be  sounded  as  two  syllables  in  such  cases.    See  page  53,  note  19. 

B  Of  coarse  these  repetitions  of  honourable  man  are  intensely  ironical; 
and  for  that  very  reason  the  irony  should  be  studiously  kept  out  of  the  voice 
in  pronouncing  them.    I  have  heard  the  effect  of  it  utterly  spoilt  by  being 


^,. 
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I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am,  to  speak  what  I  do  know* 

You  all  did  love  him  once, — not  without  cause : 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ?— 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,* 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason !  —  Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Git  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

2  Git  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Git  Has  he  not,  masters  ? 

1  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Git  Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?  He  would  not  take  the  crown ; 
Therefore  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Git  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it^^ 

2  Git  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 

3  Git  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Bome  than  Antony. 
A:  Git  Now  mark  him ;  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masteris,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrongs 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honouraUe  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  dioose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar,  — 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  —  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ;  ^^ 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  thmr  issue. 


emphasized.    The  proper  force  and  charm  of  the  irony  in  this  case  depend 
on  Its  being  completely  disguised  and  seeming  perfectly  unconscious. 

9  BruUsh  is  by  no  means  tautological  here :  the  antithetic  sense  of  human 
beasts  is  most  artfully  implied. 

M  To  abide  or  aby  a  thing,  is  to  suffer  for  it,  or,  as  we  now  say,  to  pay  for 
H.    So,  in  a  previous  scene:   "Let  no  man  abUde  this  deed,  but  we  the 
doers." 
'  u  Nafidn  and  Ha/ndkerchief  were  used  indifferently  in  the  Foetus  time 
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4  Oit  Well  hear  the  will :  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Oitizens.  The  will,  the  will  1  we  will  hear  Caesar's  wilL 

Ant  Have  patience,  gentle  friends ;  I  must  not  read  it : 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loVd  you. 
Tou  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  wiU  of  C»sar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For,  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  (Xt  Bead  the  will !  we'll  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will,  —  Caesar's  will ! 

Ant,  Will  you  be  patient?  will  you  stay  awhile? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  da^ers  have  stabb'd  Caesar ;  ^  I  do  fear  it 

4  Git  Thej  were  traitors :  honourable  men ! 

Oittzens,  The  will !  the  testament  I 

2  Oit.  They  were  villains,  murderers.  The  "will !  read  the 
wiU! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?  and  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Citizens.  Come  down. 

2  Ott  Descend.  [^ffe  comes  down. 

3  at.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Oit  A  ring !  stand  round. 

1  Oit  Stand  from  the  hearse ;  stand  from  the  body. 

2  Oit  Room  for  Antony  I  —  most  noble  Antony ! 
Ant  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far*  off. 
Oitizens.  Stand  back ;  room !  bear  back. 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  Summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii.^' 
Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 

^  Antony  now  sees  that  he  has  the  people  wholly  with  him,  so  that  he  is 
perfectly  safe  in  stabbing  the  stabbers  with  these  terrible  words. 

^  This  is  the  artfullest  and  most  telling  stroke  in  Antonyms  speech.  The 
Romans  prided  themselves  most  of  all  upon  their  military  virtue  and  renown: 
Cffisar  was  their  ^eatest  military  hero;  and  his  victoi^  over  the  Kervii  was 
his  greatest  military  exploit.  It  occurred  during  his  second  campaign  in 
Gaul,  in  the  Summer  of  the  year  b.  o.  57,  and  is  narrated  with  surpassing 
vividness  in  the  second  book  of  his  BeUtan  GaUicum.  Of  course  the  matter 
about  the  ** mantle"  is  purely  fictitious:  Caesar  had  on  the  civic  gown,  not 
the  military  cloak,  when  killed;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  manffled  toga  tb^ 
Antony  displayed  on  this  occasion :  but  the  fiction  has  the  effect  of  making 
tne  aunsion  to  the  victory  seem  perfectly  artless  and  incidentaL 
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See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  &e  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it,  — 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; " 

For  Brutus,  as  you  faiow,  was  Caesar's  angel :  ^ 

Judge,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loVd  him ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For,  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  vanquish'd  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,^*  great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  you  here. 

Here  is  himself  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors,^* 

1  Gtt  0  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  OU.  0  noble  Caesar ! 

3  at.  Owoefiildayl 

4  Oit,  0  traitors,  villains ! 

1  Oit,  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2  at.  We  will  be  revenged.* 

attzens.  Revenge, — about, — seek, — bum,  -<—  fire, — kill, 
—  slay, — let  not  a  taraitor  live  I 
Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  C^  Peace  there !  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  at.  We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die  with 
him. 

Ant.  Grood  Mends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable :  * 

• 

1^  Retohl'd  AgAiD.  in  the  sense  of  informed  or  assured.  See  page  470,  note 
17. — The  fanciral  conceit  expressed  in  these  two  lines  seems  quite  out  of 
place,  and  might  well  be  spared. 

'^  Angel  here  means,  apparently,  his  counterpart,  genius,  or  a  kind  of 
dearer  self.  Tlie  word  is  probably  used  with  the  same  meaning  by  St.  Luke 
in  Acts  xii.  15. 

w  So,  in  North's  Plutarch:  "Against  the  very  base  whereon  Pompey's 
inuuro  stood,  which  ran  all  a  gore  of  blood,  till  he  was  slain.'' 

^  The  Poet  has  many  like  instances  of  with  being  used  instead  of  by^  to 
dwote  the  relation  of  agent. 

81 
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What  private  griefs  thej  have,^^  alas,  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do't ;  they're  wise  and  hononrable. 
And  wilj,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,'®  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on^ 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouthsy 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
Citizens.  We'll  mutiny. 

1  OU,  We'U  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Oit.  Away,  then !  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant,  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me  speak. 

Citizens.  Peace,  ho !  hear  Antony ;  most  noble  Antony. 

Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what. 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserVd  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not;  I  must  tell  you,  then: 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Citizens.  Most  true ;  the  will !  —  let's  stay,  and  hear  the 
will. 

Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.* 

2  Cit.  Most  noble  Caesar! — we'll  revenge  his  death. 

3  dt.  O,  royal  Caesar  1 
Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 
Citizens.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber :  ^  he  hath  left  them  you, 

18  Shakespeare  often  uses  g^ef  for  that  which  cauBes  grief;  that  is, 
grievance. 

19  WU  formerly  meant  understanding^  and  was  so  used  hv  all  writers. 

**  The  drachma  was  a  Greek  coin,  equal  to  7d,  English.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, Caesar  left  to  each  citizen  three  hundred  sesterces,  equivalent  to  about 
$14;  which  was  practically  as  good  as  at  least  $100  in  our  time:  no  soaaU 
lift  for  a  poor  man. 

,    ^  As  this  scene  lies  m  the  Forum,  near  the  Capitol,  Caesar's  gardens  are, 
'n  fact,  on  the  other  side  Tyber.    But  the  Poet  wrote  as  he  read  m  PhUarck: 
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And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Cassar !  when  comes  such  another  ? 

1  Oit.  Never,  never.  —  Come,  away,  away! 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 

And  with  the  brands  fu*e  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Oit,  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  OiL  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Git.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[^Exeunt  (Xiizens,  ttfith  the  Bodif* 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work:  —  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt  I  — 

JEhUer  a  Servant. 

How  now,  fellow  I 

Serv,  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Borne. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  'em  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people, 
How  I  had  moVd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius.       [^JSxeunL 

ScEKE  HI.    The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Cinna  the  Poet. 

Oin.  I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with  CsBsar, 
And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy.^ 
1  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

EnJter  Oitizens. 

1  Oit  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Oit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

3  Oit.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  Oit.  Are  you  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor? 

"  He  bequeathed  unto  eveiy  citizen  of  Rome  76  drachmaes  a  man,  and  left 
his  gardens  and  arbors  unto  the  people,  which  he  had  on  this  side  of  the 
river  Tyber." 

1  "  Things  of  ill  omen  oppress  me.*'  Steevens  tells  of  having  read  in  an 
old  treatise  on  Fortune-telling,  that  **  to  dream  of  being  at  banquets  beto- 
keneth  misfortune." 
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2  Oit  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  OiL  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Ott  Ay,  and  wisely. 

8  Oit.  Ay,  and  truly ;  you  were  best 

Oin.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ?  Where 
do  I  dwell ?  Am  I  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor?  Then,  to 
uiswer  every  man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly. 
Wisely  I  say  I  am  a  bachelor. 

2  utt  Thafs  as  much  as  to  say  th^  are  fools  that  marry: 
— you'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,^  I  fear.     Proceed ;  directly. 

Oin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  CaBsar's  funeraL 

1  Ott.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Oi'n.  As  a  friend. 

2  OU,  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 
4  (Xt  For  your  dwelling, — bri^y. 
Oin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  at  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
0£n.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cmna. 

1  (Xt  Tear  him  to  pieces !  he's  a  conspirator. 
Oi'n.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Ouona  the  poet 

4  Oit  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  £[>r  his  bad 
verses. 

Oin,  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator.* 

4  Oit,  It  is  no  matter;  his  name's  Cinna:  pluck  but  bis 
name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

B  Oit  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come ;  brands,  ho  I  firebrands ! 
To  Brutus',  to  Cassius' ;  bum  all.  Some  to  Decius'  house,  and 
some  to  Casca's ;  some  to  Ldgarius' :  away,  go !  [JBaseutiL 


ACT  lY.    Scene  I.    Borne.    A  Boom  «n  Aktokt^s  Housed 

Aktokt,  Ootayius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  TMe. 

Ant.  These  many,  then,  shall  die ;  their  names  are  prick'd. 
Oct,  Your  brother  too  must  die:  consent  you,  Lepidus  ? 

>  You'll  tuffer  a  bhw,  or  catch  a  knock.    Me  expletive  again. 

<  This  man  was  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  Caesar's  staunchest  adherents.  He 
was  mistaken  by  the  iniftiriated  populace  for  Coitaelius  Cinna,  the  Pnetcw, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  and  in  spite  of  bis  frantic  appeals  was  torn  to  ^eces 
on  the  spot. 

1  The  place  of  this  scene  is  not  marked  in  the  original ;  but  is  shown  to 
be  at  Rome,  by  Lepidus  being  sent  to  Csesar's  house,  and  told  that  he  wiQ 
find  his  confederates  "  or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol."  In  fiwjt,  however,  the 
triumvirs  did  not  meet  at  Rome  to  settle  the  proscription,  but  on  a  little 
island  near  Mutina.    The  Poet  most  likely  knew  this,  as  he  must  have  read 
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Zcp.  I  do  consent,  — 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep. — Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  Kve, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony.^ 

Ant.  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house ; 
Fetch  the  will  hitiber,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.  \_Exit  Liqpidus. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  is  it  fit, 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die. 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  diva:^  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groaB  and  sweat  under  the  business, '^  ^ 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  in  commons. 

'  Oct.  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teadi  to  fight,  * 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on, 
His  corporal  motion  go\rem'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lej^dus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth : 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitaticms. 
Which,  out  of  use  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 

in  PUUarck  how  **  all  three  met  together  in  an  island  environed  round  about 
-with  a  little  river/*  — The  time  or  the  scene,  historicallj,  was  in  November, 
B.  c.  48;  which  makes  an  interval  of  some  nineteen  months  between  this 
and  the  preoedinsr  scene. 


Cesar,  who  was  his  uncle  by  his  mother;  and  both  of  them  together  soffered 
Lej^doB  to  kill  his  own  lurother  Paulas." 
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Begin  his  fashion :  ^  do  not  talk  of  him, 

But  as  a  property.     And  now,  Octavius, 

Listen  great  things :  Brutos  and  Cassias 

Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head ; 

Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combined, 

Oar  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd  cot ; 

And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council, 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 

And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct,  Let  us  do  so ;  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies ;  ^ 
And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 
Millions  of  mischie&.  {ExeuHt 

SoBNB  n.     Before  Brutus'  TerUy  in  the  Oamp  near  Sardis.^ 

Drum.    Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Titinius,  and  Soldiers; 
PiNDARUS  meeting  them  ;  Lucius  at  some  distance. 

Bru,  Stand,  ho ! 

Lacil.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru,  What  now,  Lucilius !  is  Cassius  near  ? 

LuciL  He  is  at  hand;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  Letter  to  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well.  —  Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,^  or  by  ill  officers. 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hai^ 
I  shsfi  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted.  —  A  word^  Lucilius : 
How  he  received  you  let  me  be  resolVd. 

*  So  in  Falfltaff  *8  account  of  Justice  Shallow,  when  the  latter  was  at 
ClementVinn :  ** He  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  fashion;  and  sung 
those  tunes  to  the  overscntch'd  huswives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle, 
and  sware  they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights.'*  The  passage  in  the 
text  has  commonly  been  printed  with  a  ( ;)  after  imitations  ;  which  g^ves  a 
wron^  sense,  as  if  objects,  arts,  and  imitations  in  general  were  meant;  where- 
as it  is  only  of  those  particular  objects,  arts,  and  imitations,  which  others 
have  worn  out  and  thrown  aside.  Instead  of  objectSy  arts,  Mr.  Dyce  prints 
abfect  orts ;  a  very  bad  reading. 

*  An  allusion  to  bear-baiting.    Thus  in  Macbeth  v.  7 :  "  They  have  tied 


about 

Fall 
c.  42. 

*  Through  some  change  of  mind  or  of  conduct  on  his  pact 
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LtbdL  With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  us'd  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fail  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitftd  jades,' 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

IniciL  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quartered: 
The  greater  part,  the  Horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  \_March  vnthin. 

Bru.  Hark !  he  is  arrived.  — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers, 

Cass,  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru,  Stand,  ho !    Speak  the  word  along. 

Within,  Stand! 

Within,  Stand! 

Within,  Stand! 

Cass,  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Bru,  ^udge  me,  you  gods !  wrong  I  mine  enemies  ? 
And  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 

Cass,  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs ; 
And  when  you  do  them  — 

Bru,  Cassius,  be  content ; 

Speak  your  griefs  softly ;  I  do  know  you  well. 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
liet  us  not  wrangle :  bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefe,* 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cass,  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

«  A  deceitftd  jade  is  an  unreliable  horse,  or  one  that  promises  well  in  ap- 
pearance, but  *^  sinks  in  the  tdal." 

*  To  enlarge  is,  properly,  to  set  free  or  to  let  go  at  large  /  here  it  means 
^peak  freely  of  or  vnfdd. 
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Bru.  Lucius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  ho  man 
Come  to  our  tent^  tOl  we  have  done  our  conference.  — 
Lucilius  and  Titinius,  guard  our  door.  \EixeumL 


Scene  IQ.    Wiihm  the  Tent  of  Brutus. 
MUer  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Ga$s,  That  jou  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this : 
Ton  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  PeUa^ 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,^  praying  on  his  side 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrcmg^d  yourself  to  write  in  sudi  a  case. 

0(X88.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment.* 

Bni,  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itehing  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cass.  I  an  itching  palm ! 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cass.  Chastisement! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers, — shall  we  now 

1  Disgraced  him,  set  a  mark  or  stigma  upon  bim.  —  The  Poet  read  in 
Plutarch  that  '*  Brutus,  upon  complaint  of  the  Sardians,  did  condemn  and 
note  Lucius  Pella,  who  had  been  a  Praetor  of  the  Romans,  for  that  he  was 
convicted  of  robbery  and  pilfery  in  his  office." 

3  Wherein  refers  to  the  stigma  set  upon  Pella,  and  is  equivalent  to  bjf 
which  act  or  proceeding.  —  Cassius  naturallv  thinks  that  **  the  honourable 
men  whose  diggers  have  stabb'd  Csesar  **  snould  not  peril  their  cause  bj 
moral  squeamishness.  And  it  is  a  very  noteworthy  point,  that  the  digesting 
of  that  act  seems  to  have  entailed  upon  Brutus  a  sort  of  moral  dyspepsia. 

8  That  every  petty  or  trijling  onence  should  be  scrutinized  and  passed 
upon.  Nice  was  often  used  in  that  sense.  —  In  the  foregoing  plays,  I  have 
repeatedly  noted  the  Poet's  use  of  his  for  its.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kolfe,  of  Cambridge, 
has  ascertained,  by  a  vety  close  inspection,  that  Shakespeare  has  «(s  ten 
times,  but  in  nine  of  these  it  is  printed  with  an  apostrophe,  ifs;  and  that  he 
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Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  Moon, 
Than  sudi  a  Roman. 

Cass.  Brutus,  brat  hot  me,^ 

ril  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  ay,^ 
Older  in  practice,  abl^  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.* 

Bru.  Gro  to ;  you  are  not,  Gassius. 

Cciss.  I  am. 

Bru,  I  say  you  are  not 

OcLss.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  figrther. 

Bra,  Away,  slight  man  I 

Gcus.  Is't  possible? 

Bru,  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  oholer  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cass.  0  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru,  All  this !  ay,  more :  fret,  dll  your  jHroud  heart  break; 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?  By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for  from  this  day  forth 
m  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Oass.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bni.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaxmting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  abler  men.*^ 

^  So  in  the  original ;  but  commonly  changed  to  hay  in  modem  editions, 
the  repeating  of  the  word  being  thought  to  add  spirit  to  the' dialogue.  1 
think  otherwise.  To  baU  is  to  worry  or  harass  with  violent  attacks.  Rich- 
ardson sajs  it  is  formed  regularly  from  bay^  to  bark  at,  thus, — haytdy  bayd, 
hayt,  hcoL  In  Tht  WinU^$  Tale  ii.  8,  Leontes  savs  of  Paulina,— "A  cal- 
lat,  of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband,  and  now  hait$  me  I " 

^  The  original  and,  I  believe,  all  modem  editions,  have  /  instead  of  ay 
here.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  it  should  be  ay^  and  I  now  venture  to 
give  it  80.  In  uie  Poet's  time,  the  pronoun  I  and  the  affirmative  ay  were 
printed  alike. 

^  To  do  the  business,  or  manage  the  diplomacy  of  an  army. 

T  The  original  has  nobh  instead  of  abUr.  Noble  does  not  fit  the  place, 
and  the  use  of  ahUr  by  Cassius,  a  little  before,  points  that  oat  as  the  right 
ivord:  accordingly  it  is  adopted  by  llr.  Dyoe. 
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Ocas.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me,  Brutus ; 
I  said  an  elder  solder,  not  a  better :  ^ 
Did  I  say  better^ 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not 

Cass,  When  Caesar  Uv'd  he  durst  not  thus  have  moVd  me. 

Bru,  Peace,  peace  I  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Oass,  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No. 

Cass,  What,  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru,  For  your  life  you  durst  not 

Cass,  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

.Rrw.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Gassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ;  — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hsird  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection :  —  I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me :  Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  &om  his  Mends,* 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces  I 

Cass,  I  denied  you  not 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cass,  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath  ri v'd  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  Mend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru,  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cass,  You  love  me  not 

8  This  mistake  of  Brutus  is  very  well  conceived.  Cassius  was  mtich  the 
abler  soldier,  and  Bmtus  knew  it;  and  the  mistake  grew  iVom  his  conscions- 
iiess  of  the  troth  of  what  he  thought  he  heard.  Long  before  this  time,  Cas- 
sius had  served  as  Qusstor  under  Marcus  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians;  and  when  the  armv  was  torn  all  to  pieces,  both  Crassos  and 
his  bon  being  killed,  Cassius  displayed  great  ability  in  bringing  off  a  rem- 
nant; as  he  also  did  for  some  time  after  that,  in  the  military  administration 
of  Syria. 

^  Rcucal  oowiten  is  a  term  of  contempt  for  the  '*  vile  trash,**  gold.  Ooon- 
tors  were  false  pieces  of  money,  used  in  reckoning  and  keeping  aoconiils. 
See  page  60,  note  8. 
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Bru,  I  do  not  like  your  fe-ults. 

GcLss.  A  j&iendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru,  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cass.  Come,  Antony  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  aJone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world ; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braVd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam*d,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    O,  I  could  weep 
My  spu'it  from  mine  eyes !  —  There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  loVdst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  loVdst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour.^^ 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again." 

Cass,  Hath  Cassius  liVd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Cass.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cass.  O  Brutus, — 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Cass.  —  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over  earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[Noise  within. 

w  Whatever  dishonourable  thing  you  may  do,  I  will  set  it  down  to  the 
humour  or  infirmity  of  the  moment. 

11  In  my  boyhood,  the  idea  was  common,  of  fire  sleeping  in  the  flint,  and 
being  awaked  by  the  stroke  of  the  steel.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
known  in  the  Poet's  time,  that  in  fact  the  flint  cuts  oflf  microscopic  bits  of 
fteel,  which  are  ignited  by  the  friction. 
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Poet  [  WtthtnJ]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals : 
There  is  some  grudge  between  'em ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

LuciL  [Wtthtn.']  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet,  iWtthm.']  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

M2ter  Poet,  followed  hy  Lucilius  and  TiriNiua. 

Clas$.  How  now !  What's  the  matter  ? 

Poet  For  shame,  you  generals !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I'm  sure,  than  ye. 

Cas$.  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 

Bru.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence ! 

Cass,  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bru,  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? — 
Companion,  hence !  ^ 

Cass,  Away,  away,  be  gone!  \JSxit  Poet 

Bru,  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night 

Com.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with  you 
Immediately  to  us.  \Exeurd  Lucil.  and  Titin. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine  ! 

Ga^.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru»  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cast.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  acddentaJ  evils.^ 

Bru,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better.     Portia  is  dead. 

CaB$.  Ha!  Portia! 

Bru,  She  is  dead. 

Gobs,  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you  so  ?  — 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss !  — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence. 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong ; — for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came ;  —  with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire.** 

^  Jig  signified  a  ballad  or  ditty,  as  well  as  a  dance.  Cbmpontofi  is  here 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  we  now  use/eZ/bw. 

^  In  his  philosophy,  Brutus  was  a  mixture  of  the»Stoic  and  the  Platonist 
What  he  says  of  Portia's  death  is  among  the  best  things  in  the  play,  and  is 
in  Shakespeare's  noblest  style.    Deep  grief  loves  not  mftny  words. 

"  It  appears  something  uncertain  whether  Portia's  death  was  before  or 
after  her  husband's.  Plutarch  represents  it  as  occurring  before;  butMeri- 
vale  follows  those  who  place  it  after.    Plutarch's  account,  as  rendered  bv 

T*!?»  is,  that  she  "  took  hot  burning  coals  and  cast  them  into  her  moutH, 
and  kept  her  mouth  so  close  that  she  choked  heroelf." 
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Cass,  And  died  so  ? 

Bru,  Even  so. 

CcLSS.  Oy  ye  immortal  gods ! 

JEnter  Lucius,  vnth  Wine  and  a  Taper, 

Bruu  Speak  no  more  of  her.  —  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine :  — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [^Drinks, 

Cass.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [^Drinks. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius !  —  [Exit  Lucius. 

Re-mter  Titinius,  with  Messala, 

Welcome,  good  Messala.  — 
Now  sit  we  dose  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities.^ 

Ceiss.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru,  No  more,  I  pray  you.  — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes,  Myself  have  letters  of  the  sel&ame  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes,  That,  by  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  Senators. 

Bru,  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  Senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cass.  Cicero  one ! 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead. 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription.  — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  straiige. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?  hear  you  aught  of  her  in  yours  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia.  —  We  must  die  Messala: 

1*  The  Poet  repeatedly  uses  quet^on  in  the  seDse  of  oomotrsoiim. 
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With  meditatmg  that  she  must  die  once,^* 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Ca$$,  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you,^ 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

3ru,  Well,  to  our  work  alive.     What  do  you  think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cass,  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru,  Your  reason  ? 

Cass.  This  it  is : 

'Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Grood  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 
The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refresh*d,  new-aided,^*  and  encouraged ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Gass.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru,  Under  your  pardon.     You  must  note  besides, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends ; . 
Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cass.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on : 

We  will  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

w  Once  here  means  sometime  or  other, 

17  Art  was  sometimes  used  for  theory  as  distinguished  irom  pracUee, 

18  The  old  copies  have  new  added.    Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Singer  agree  tliat 
^^em-aided  is  unquestionably  the  right  reading. 
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Oas8.  No  more.     Goodnight: 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Jaru.  Lucaus,  my  gown  I  —  Farewell,  good  Messala :  — 
Good  night,  Titinius.  —  Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  nighty  and  good  repose. 

Cass,  O,  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Ga8$.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit,  Mes,  Good  night,  Lord  Brutus. 

JSnu  Farewell,  every  one.  — 

[^Exeunt  Cassius,  Titinius,  and  Messala. 

He-enter  Lucius,  tmth  the  Gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Imc,  Here  in  the  tent. 

JBru,  "  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily : 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o*er-watch'd.^* 
Call  Claudius  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
ril  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Iaic.  Varro  and  Claudius ! 

Miter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var,  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep  ; 
It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by-and-by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch  your  pleas- 
ure. 
Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so ;  lie  down,  good  sirs : 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me.  — 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.^  [^Servants  lie  down. 

Imc,  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 
Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy ;  I  am  much  forgetful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

19  Knave  was  much  used  ia  the  Poers  time  as  a  term  of  endearment;  as 
/bol  and  toretch  also  were. 

^  I  am  not  sure  but  these  two  simple  lines  are  the  best  thing  in  the  play. 
Jfust  consider  how  much  is  implied  in  them,  and  what  a  picture  they  give  of 
the  earnest,  thoughtful,  book-loving  Brutus.  And  indeed  all  his  noblest 
traits  of  character  come  out,  "  in  simple  and  pure  soul,"  in  this  exquisite 
•cone  with  Lucius,  which  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  Shakespwre, 
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Imc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an't  please  you. 

Bru*  It  does,  my  boy : 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bm.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest 

Lujc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru,  It  was  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  — 

[Lucius  jilayt  and  sings  tiU  hefaXU  <uleep. 
This  is  a  sleepy  tune.  —  O  murderous  Slumber, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy,*^ 
That  plays  thee  music  ?  —  Grentle  knave,  good  night ; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument : 
m  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night  — 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see ;  —  is  not  the  leaf  tum'd  down 
Where  I  left  reading  j*    Here  it  is,  I  think.  — 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  C^sar. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums !  —  Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me.  —  Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ?^ 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art 

Ghost,  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru,  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Well ;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  PhilippL 

Bru.  Why,  I  wiU  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then. 

[  Ghost  vanishes. 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest :  ^ 

81  Mace  was  fonneriy  used  for  scqttre.  The  mace  is  called  leaden,  from 
its  causing  heaviness  in  the  subject  of  it  —  Slumber  has  the  epithet  miir- 
derouSf  because  sleep  is  regarded  as  the  image  of  death ;  or,  as  Shelley  pats 
it,  **  Death  and  his  brother  Sleep.*'  —  The  boy  is  spoken  of  as  playing  mode 
to  Slumber,  because  the  purpose  of  his  music  is  to  soothe  the  perturbations 
out  of  his  master's  mind,  and  put  him  to  sleep. 

^  A  singular  use  of  store.  Of  course  it  must  mean  to  ttick  out,  or,  as  it 
is  in  Hamlet^  to  '*  Hand  on  endj  like  quills  upon  the  fretfnl  porpentine.**  We 
have  a  similar  expression  in  The  TempeU,  i.  2:  "  Ferdinand,  with  hair  ijp* 
etaring^  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair.)" 

,  ^  This  strongly,  though  quietly,  marks  the  Ghoet  as  altogether  WMbiee- 
twe:  as  soon  as  Brutus  recovers  ms  firmness,  the  iUunon  is  Dndron.    ^His 
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111  spirit^  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.  — 
Boy  I   Lucius !  —  Varro !   Claudius !    Sirs,  awake !  —  Clau- 
dius ! 

Iaic.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  £sdse. 

Btu*  He  thinks  he  stall  is  at  his  instrument.  —  Lucius, 
awake! 

Lac.  My  lord  ? 

Bru,  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  cried'st  out? 

Lac,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru,  Yes,  that  thou  didst.     Didst  thou  see  any  thing? 

LoAi.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bra,  Sleep  again,  Lucius.  —  Sirrah  Claudius !  — 
[To  Vak.]  Fellow  thou,  awake! 

Var,  My  lord  ? 

Qlau.  My  lord  ? 

Bra.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 

Var.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bra.  Ay :  saw  you  any  thing  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

GUm.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius: 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.   Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.  [MeeunL 


ACT  V.     Scene  L     The  Plmns  of  PhiUppi. 

Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 
It  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand ;  ^ 

order  of  thin^  is  highly  judicious  here,  in  bringing  the  **  horrible  vision  ** 
upon  Brutus  just  after  he  has  heard  of  Portia's  shocking  death.  With  that 
great  sorrow  weighing  upon  him,  he  might  well  see  ghosts.  The  thickening 
of  calamities  upon  him,  as  the  conseouences  of  his  stabbing  exploit,  natu- 
rally awakens  the  power  of  remorse.  The  general  sense  of  antiquity  touch- 
ing that  matter  is  well  expressed  by  Plutarch :  **  Above  all,  the  ghost  that 
appeared  unto  Brutus  showed  plainly  that  the  gods  were  offended  with  the 
murder  of  Ctesar." 

1  Ba^  was  used  for  an  ai*my^  especially  an  army  embattled,  or  ordered 
In  battle-array.  The  plural  is  here  used  with  historical  correctness,  as  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  had  each  an  army ;  the  two  armies  of  course  co-operating, 
and  acting  together  as  one.  And'  the  arrangement  was  the  same  on  the 
Other  side,  wim  Octavius  and  Antony. 

82 
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They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here,^ 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

AnL  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;   and  come  down 
With  fearftil  bravery,'  thinking  by  this  hce 
To  fjEisten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  someUung  to  be  done  inunediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  tiie  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the  left 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you  ;  but  I  will  do  so.*  \^Mardu 

Drum.    Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  Army;  Lucil- 
lus,  TiTiNius,  Mbssala,  and  Others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cass.  Stand  fast,  Titinius :  we  must  out  and  talk. 
Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 
Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth ;  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 
Bru.  Words  before  blows :  —  Is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 
Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 
Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes,  Octavius. 

2  To  warn  is  to  summon.  So  in  King  John:  '*  Who  is  it  that  hath  toarh'd 
us  to  the  walls  ?  "  And  in  King  Richard  III. :  "  And  sent  to  warn  them  to 
his  royid  presence."  An'd  so  in  some  parts  of  our  country  it  is  stUl  commou 
to  speak  of  warning  people  to  trainings  and  town-meetings. 

^  Meaning  the  false  show  of  courage  which  cowardice  sometimes  puts  on ; 
as  in  illustration  of  the  adage  '*  A  bully  is  a  coward." 

^  At  this  time,  Octavius  was  but  twenty-one  years  old,  and  Antony  was 
almost  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather.  At  the  time  of  Csesar^s  death, 
when  Octavius  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  Antony  thought  he  was  going  to 
manage  him  easily  and  have  it  all  his  own  way  with  him,  but  he  found  the 
youngster  as  stiff  as  n  poker,  and  could  just  do  nothing  with  him.  Csesar's 
youngest  sister  Julia  was  married  to  Marcus  Atius  Balbus,  and  their  daugh- 
ter Atia,  again,  was  married  to  Gaius  Octavius,  a  nobleman  of  the  Plebemn 
order.  From  this  marriage  sprung  the  present  Octavius,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  Emperor  Augustus.  He  was  mainly  educated  by  his  great-uncle, 
was  advanced  to  the  Patrician  order,  and  was  adopted  as  his  son  and  heir; 
BO  that  his  full  and  proper  designation  at  this  time  was  Oaius  Julius  C«sar 
Octavianus.  The  text  gives  a  right  taste  of  the  man,  who  always  stood  firm 
as  a  post  against  Antony,  till  the  latter  finally  knocked  himself  to  pieces 
against  him. 
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Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart, 
Crying,  Long  live!  hail,  Gcesar! 

Gass,  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 
But,  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  beesj^* 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

ArU,  Not  stingless  too. 

Bnju  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

AnL  Villains,  you  did  not  so  when  your  vile  daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar : 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like  hounds, 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O,  flatterers ! 

Cass.  Flatterers !  —  Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct,  Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make  us  sweaty 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look, — 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators : 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three-and-thirty  wounds 
Be  wcil  aveng'd;^  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors.' 

Bru,  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

OcL  So  I  hope : 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain,^ 
Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourably. 

*  HyfAa  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  Sicily,  noted  for  the  fine  flavour  of 
its  honey.    See  page  266,  note  5. 

9  The  histoncal  number  of  CsBsar's  wounds  is  three-and-fioen^,  and  so 
Shakespeare  read  it  in  PltUarch.  But  the  poets  care  little  for  exactness  in 
such  matters.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tvoo  Ncble  Gentlemen^  we  have 
**  G»sar*8  tuxhandr-ihirty  wounds."  —  This  man,  Octavius,  has  been  a  standing 
puzzle  and  enigma  to  the  historians,  from  the  seeming  contradictions  of  his 
character.  The  later  writers,  however,  especially  Menvale  and  Smith,  find 
that  the  one  principle  that  gave  unity  to  his  life  and  reconciled  those  contra- 
dictions, was  a  steadfast,  inflexible  purpose  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  illus- 
trious uncle  and  adoptive  fkther. 

'  Till  you,  traitors  as  you  are,  have  added  the  slaughtering  of  me,  an- 
other Caesar,  to  that  of  Julius. 

8  Strain  is  slock^  hntage^  or  race ;  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  Shake- 
speare^s  time.  So  in  King  Henry  V.  ii.  4:  "He  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody 
Mtrcan^  that  haunted  as  in  our  familiar  paths.*' 
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(%tf«.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller  I  * 

Ant.  Old  Gassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony ;  away !  — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

^JE^ewnt  OcTAVius,  Antony,  and  their  Army, 

Cobs,  Why,  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  ai^  swim  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho,  Lucilius !  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Lucih  My  lord  ?  [Bbut.  and  Lucil.  taXk  cqpaarU 

Oass,  Messala, — 

Mes.  What  says  my  General  ? 

Oass.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.     Give  me  thy  hand,  I^^essala : 
Be  thou  my  witness  that  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties.^® 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign  " 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch'd, 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us : 
This  morning  are  they  fied  away  and  gone ; 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  prey :  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatsd,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Oass.  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolVd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

*  A  peevish  school-boy,  joined  with  a  masker  and  a  leveller,  and  on- 
worthv  even  of  that  honour.  The  more  conmion  meaning  of  peevisk  was 
Jbolish, 

^  Alluding  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  whieh  took  place  in  the  year  b.  c 
48.  Pompey-  was  forced  into  that  battle,  against  his  better  judgment,  by  the 
inexperienced  and  impatient  men  about  him,  who,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
more  than  twice  Caesars  number  of  troops,  fancied  they  could  easily  crunch 
him  up  if  they  could  but  meet  him.  So  they  trie^  it,  and  he  quickly 
crunched  up  them. 

u  Former  for  Jint  or  foremost.  The  usage  is  not  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare. 
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Bru,  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cass,  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  th'  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain, 
Lef  s  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 

Bnu  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself; — I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life ; "  —  arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cass.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru,  No,  Cassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.^'    But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not 
Therefore  our  everlasting  ferewell  take :  — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile; 
If  not,  why,  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cass.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  well  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru,  Why,  then  lead  on.  —  O,  that  a  man  might  know 

IS  Prevent  is  here  used  in  the  fiense  of  aitvfidpale.  See  page  101,  note  14. 
By  Ume  is  meant  the  full  time,  the  natural  penod.  —  To  the  understanding 
of  this  speech,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  unu  of  the  words,  "  arming 
myself,**  &&,  fbllows  next  after  the  words,  **  which  he  did  give  himself.*' 

u  Brutus  here  discovers  a  rather  shaky  and  incoherent  state  of  mind. 
Was  this  an  oversight  in  the  Poet?  or  was  it  meant  as  a  part  of  the  man's 
character  ?  Probablr  the  latter.  The  matter  is  stronffly,  but,  I  think,  rightly 
put  by  Merivale:  **  The  philosopher  indeed  renounced  all  confidence  in  his 
own  principles.  He  had  adopted  them  from  reading  or  imitation ;  they  were 
not  the  natural  growth  of  instinct  or  genuine  reflection;  and,  as  may  easily 
happen  in  such  a  case,  his  faith  in  them  failed  when  ^ey  were  tested  by 
adversi^.  As  long  as  there  seemed  a  chance  that  the  poalike  stroke  would 
be  justified  by  success,  Brutus  claimed  the  glory  of  maintaining  a  righteous 
cause;  but  when  all  hope  fled,  he  could  take  leave  of  philosophy  and  life 
together,  and  exclaim,  I  once  dreamed  that  virtue  toas  a  thing ;  ijindher  onlp 
a  name,  a$id  the  mere  slave  qf  fortune.  He  had  blamed  Cato  for  flying  from 
misery  by  self-murder;  but  he  learnt  to  justify  the  same  desperate  act  when 
he  c<mtemplated  committing  it  himself.*^ 
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The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 

But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end, 

And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Come,  ho !  away !       [Exeunt. 


Scene  n.     The  Same.     The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum.    Miter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bru.  Bide,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side.^ 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Bide,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down.  [JSxeunt. 

Scene  in.     The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Meld. 
Alarum.    MUer  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cass.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum*d  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him.^ 

2^t.  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early ; 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly :  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclosed. 

Bnter  Pindarus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord : 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cass.  This  hill  is  far  enough.  —  Look,  look,  Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

2Yt.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cass.  Titinius,  if  thou  loVst  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops,' 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd 
Whether  yond  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

7Kt.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought  [JBxit 

1  "  The  legions  on  the  other  side "  are  those  under  Cassias.  MesflaU 
and  his  escort  are  met  in  the  next  scene  by  Titinius  coming  from  Cassias. 

2  Ensign  was  used,  as  it  is  still,  either  for  the  flag  or  for  the  bearer  of  it; 
here  it  is  used  for  both  at  once.  It  was  in  killing  the  cowardly  ensign  that 
Cassias  "to  his  own  turn'd  enemy." 

•  "Yonder  troops "  are  Messala  and  his  escort  icomiilg  from  Bratns. 
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Cass,  Go,  Pindanis,  get  higher  on  that  hill :  * 
My  sight  was  ever  thick :  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field.  — 

[PiNDARUS  goes  up. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass.  —  Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Fin.  [AhoveJ]  O,  my  lord ! 

Cass.  What  news  ? 

Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  roimd  about 
With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ;  — 
Yet  he  spurs  on.  —  Now  they  are  almost  on  him ;  — 
Now,  Titinius !  —  Now  some  'light :  *  —  O,  he  'lights  too : — 
He's  ta'en,  [^ShotU.']  and,  hark !  they  shout  for  joy. 

Ca^ss.  Come  down ;  behold  no  more.  — 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  Mend  ta'en  before  my  fece !  — 

PmDARUS  descends. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 

Thou  should'st  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine  oath ; 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword, 

That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 

Stand  not  to  answer :  here,  take  thou  the  hilts ;  * 

And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tis  now. 

Guide  thou  the  sword.  —  Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 

Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.''  [Dies. 

Pin.  So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
-Durst  I  have  done  my  will.  —  O,  Cassius  I 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [Exit 

Re-enter  TiTmiua,  toith  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

^  Cassias  is  now  on  &  hill:  he  therefore  means  a  hill  somewhat  hiahw 
than  that  he  is  on.  —  Cassius  was,  in  fact,  what  we  now  .call  near-rig?ttea. 

^  Some  aUgktf  or  dismount 

0  HiUs,  plural,  for  kilt  was  the  cominon  usage  in  the  Poef  s  time.  So  too 
with /«ncra«,  which  occurs  in  this  play. 

^It  was  a  dagger^  not  a  sword,  that  Cassius  stabbed  Csesar  with.  But 
tiie  same  toeapon  is  put  for  the  same  oioner ;  a  common  figure  of  speech. 
The  Poet  represents  this  matter  as  he  read  it  in  PltUarch.  In  fact,  however, 
Cassius  was  found  with  his  head  cut  off;  but  Pindarus  could  nowhere  be 
found;  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  had  treacherously  slain  his 
patron. 
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TlL  These  tidings  will  well  com^rt  Cassius. 

Mes,  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindams  his  bondman,  on  this  hilL 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  groimd  ? 

Tit  He  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my  heart ! 

Mes,  Is  not  that  he  ? 

TU»  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  —  O,  setting  Sun, 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set; 
The  sim  oi  Rome  is  set !    Our  day  is  gone ; 
Oouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  done ! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes,  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O,  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not?    O  Error,  soon  conoeiVd^ 
Thou  never  com'st  imto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee !  * 

Tit,  What,  Pindarus !  where  art  thou,  Pindarus  ? 

Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brufus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing'  steel  and  darts  envenomed 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  —    [Mcit  Messala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  Mends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee ?    Didst  thou  not  hear  thmr  shouts? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstru'd  every  thing ! 
But,  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow : 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
WUl  do  his  bidding.  —  Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  re^rded  Gains  Cassius.  — 
By  your  leave,  gods :  —  this  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart  [^Dies. 

Alarum,     He-enter  Mbssala,  with  Brutus,  young  Cato, 
Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie  ? 

8  Oasutu  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  highly  choleric  or  bitions  tempera- 
ment; as  snch  predisposed  to  melancholy,  and  hence  apt  to  be  taken  with 
imaginary  evils,  or  to  constrae  things  to  the  worst 
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Mes.  Lo,  yonder,  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru,  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Gato,  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O,  Julius  CaBsar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  I 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.®,  \Low  Alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Liook,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius ! 

Bru,  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these?  — 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Eomans,  £Eure  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow.  —  Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.  — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.  — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body : 
Hifl  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us.  —  Lucilius,  come ;  — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  —  let  us  to  the  field.  — 
Labeo  and  Flavius,^^  set  our  battles  on :  — 
'Tis  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight"  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.     T%c  Same.    Another  PaH  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Miter,  fighting.    Soldiers  of  both  Armies;   then 
Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  Others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your  heads ! 

Oato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?    Who  will  go  with  me  ?. 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field.  — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho !  [Charges  the  Enemy. 

Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend :  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[Exit,  charging  the  Enemy,     Cato  is  overpowered, 
and  faUs. 

LucU.  O,  young  and  noble  CatO,  art  thou  down  ? 


•  Brutus  here  strikes,  I  take  it,  the  proper  key-note  of  the  v^^y*  It  is 
said  that  every  one  of  the  conspirators  met  with  a  violent  deatn,  either  by 
his  own  hand  or  by  another's. 

^  These  two  men  are  not  named  among  the  persons  of  the  drama,  because 
they  speak  nothing.  Labeo  was  one  of  the  sCabbers  of  Cffisar;  and  it  is 
related  that  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  having  dug  his  own  grave,  he 
enfranchised  a  slave,  and  then  thrust  a  weapon  into  his  hand  to  kill  him. 

U  The  Poet  very  judiciously  represents  both  battles  as  occurring  the  same 
day.    They  were  w/ac*  separated  by  an  interval  of  twenty  days. 
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Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titmius, 
And  may'st  be  honoured,  being  Cato's  son. 

1  Sold,  Yield,  or  thou  diest 

LuciL  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight 

[^Offering  Money, 
TTill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold,  We  must  not.  — A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold,  Eoom,  ho !    Tell  Antony  Brutus  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold,  m  teU  the  news. — Here  comes  the  Greperal. — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

LuciL  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  Enough : 
I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.     Gk)  on, 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead ; 
And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent 
How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  \^Exeunl. 

Scene  V.     The  Same,    Another  Part  of  the  Meld, 
Miter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  and  Volum- 

NIUS. 

3ru,  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 

Gli.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;  but,  my  lord, 
He  came  not  back :  he  is  or  ta'en  or  slain.^ 

JBru,  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  slaying  is  the  word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus.  [  Whispering, 

Cli,  What,  I,  my  lord  ?    No,  not  for  aU  the  world. 

Bra,  Peace  then  1  no  words. 

Cli,  I'll  rather  kill  myself. 

1  This  is  hardly  intelligible  without  the  passage  it  was  founded  wi: 

'  Brutus  thought  there  were  not  many  of  his  men  slain ;  and,  to  know  the 

truth  of  it,  one  called  Statilius  promised  to  go  through  the  enemies,  and,  if 

all  were  well,  to  lift  up  a  torch-light  in  the  air,  and  then  return  with  speed 

to  him.    The  torch-light  was  lift  up  as  he  had  promised.     But  his  evil  fortune 

was  such  that,  as  he  came   back,  he  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands  and 
uam." 
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Bra.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius.  [  Whispers  him* 

Bar,  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed? 

Gli.  O  Dardanius ! 

Bar.  O  Clitua ! 

GIL  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ? 

Bar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

GIL  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  ftdl  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volunmius ;  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volunmius : 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night ;  at  Sardis  once, 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields : 
I  know  my  hour  is  coEfte.^ 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volunmius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volunmius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit :  \Lov)  Mctnims. 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volunmius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together: 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pr'ythee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  Mend,  my  lord. 

[^Alarums  stiU, 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord !  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you ;  —  and  you ; — and  you,  Volunmius.  ^ 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
.  Farewell  to  thee,  too,  Strato.  —  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest, 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[^Alarums,     dry  within^  Fly^  fly,  fly! 

*  So  tiie  Poet  read  in  Plutarch:  "Brutus  beine  neare  unto  the  city  of 
Phillippes,  this  spirit  appeared  againe  unto  him,  but  spake  never  a  word. 
Thereupon  Brutus,  knowing  that  he  should  die,  did  put  himselfe  to  all  hazard 
in  battel/*  Merivale  has  a  strong  sentence  on  the  point :  "  The  legend  that 
when  preparing  for  the  encounter  with  the  triumvirs  he  was  visited  by  the 
ghost  of  Caesar,  which  summoned  him  to  meet  again  at  Philippi,  marks  the 
conviction  of  the  ancients  that  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate  he  was  stung  by  guilty 
reoftorse,  and  haunted  by  the  presentiment  of  final  retribution.*' 
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OK.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bnju  Hence!  I  will  follow.* — 

[^Exeunt  Clit.  Dabdak.  and  Volum. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect  ;* 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  &ce. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  &re  you  weU,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato.  —  Caesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

\JBe  runa  on  his  StDord  and  die^. 

Alarum.    Retreat.     Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Mbssala, 

LuciLius,  and  Army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that? 

Mes.  My  master's  man.  —  Strato,  where  is  thy  master  ? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Mes^la : 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  oveircame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

LuciL  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee,  Bmtus, 
That  thou  hast  proVd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them.*^  — 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me? 

Stra^  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you.* 

Oct.   Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  CsBsar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general-honest  thou^t 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them.^ 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,^  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

8  Plutarch  ^ye3  it,  that  Brutus,  when  urg^ed  to  fly,  replied,  —  **  We  must 
fly  indeed,  but  it  must  be  with  our  hands,  not  with  our  feet.** 

^  A  fellow  well  esteemed  or  of  good  r^ptOaUon, 

*  Receive  them  into  my  service. 

0  To/Tre/er  seems  to  have  been  the  general  term  for  reeommendinff  a 
servant    See  page  119,  note  16. 

7  It  has  been  plausibly  proposed  to  read  "  thought  of  common  good.*' 
Such  changes  are  not  rightly  admissible.  The  force  of  m  is  continued  over 
common  good. 

8  Referring  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  as  they  were  called, 
«*rth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  the  right  mixing  and  tempering  of  which  wa« 
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And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man! 
Oct,  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably.  — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day*  {EocewnL 

• 

supposed  to  be  the  principle  of  all  excellence  in  Nature.  Tlie  Poet  has  a 
number  of  allusions  to  the  doctrine,  which  was  a  commonplace  of  the  time- 
See  page  195,  note  2.  The  sense  <^  the  word  elements  has  so  changed  as  to 
make  Uie  passage  just  as  true  to  the  ideas  of  our  time,  as  it  was  to  those  of 
three  hundred  years  ago.    A  rather  curious  fact. 


] 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  HAMLET. 


"  rr>HE  Revenge  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  it  was  lately 
JL  acted  by  the  Lord  Cjiamberlain's  Servants,"  was  registered  at 
the  Stationers'  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602.  This  entry  undoubtedly 
refers  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  and  is  the  first  we  hear  of  it.  The 
tragedy  was  printed  in  1603.  It  was  published  again  in  1604 ;  and 
in  the  title-page  of  that  issue  we  have  the  words,  "  enlarged  to  altoost 
as  much  again  as  it  was."  This  latter  edition  was  reprinted  in  1605, 
and  again  in  1611 ;  besides  an  undated  quarto,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  1607,  as  it  was  entered  at  the  Stationers'  in  the  Fall  of 
that  year.  These  are  all  tht^ssues  known  to  have  been  made  before 
the  play  reappeared  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  quartos,  all  but  the 
first,  have  a  number  of  highly  important  passages  that  are  not  in 
the  folio ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  folio  has  a  few,  less  important, 
that  are  wanting  in  the  quartos.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
first  issue  was  piratical.  It  gives  the  play  but  about  half  as  long  as 
the  later  quartos,  and  carries  in  its  face  abundant  evidence  of  having 
been  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  in  the  making-up.  Mr.  Dyce 
says, "  It  seems  certain  that  in  the  quarto  of  1603  we  have  Shakespeare's 
first  conception  of  the  play,  though  with  a  text  mangled  and  corrupted 
throughout,  and  perhaps  formed  on  the  notes  of  some  short-hand 
writer,  who  had  imperfectly  taken  it  down  during  representation." 
Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  the  play  was  very  different  then  from 
what  it  afterwards  became.  Polonius  is  there  called  Corambis,  and  his 
man  Reynaldo  is  called  Montano.  Divers  scenes  and  passages,  some 
of  them  such  as  a  reporter  would  be  least  likely  to  omit,  are  wanting 
altogether.  The  Queen  is  represented  as  concerting  and  actively 
co-operating  with  Hamlet  against  the  King's  life ;  and  she  has  an 
interview  of  considerable  length  with  Horatio,  who  informs  her  of 
Hamlet's  escape  from  the  ship  bound  for  England,  and  of  his  safe 
return  to  Denmark  j  of  which  scene  the  later  issues  have  no  traces 
whatever.  All  this  fully  ascertains  the  play  to  have  undergone  a 
thorough  recasting  from  what  it  was  when  the  <iopy  of  1603  was 
taken. 

A  good  deal  of  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  time  when  the 
tragedy  was  first  written.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  subject  was 
done  into  a  play  some  years  before  Shakespeare  took  it  in  hand,  as  we 
have  notices  to  that  effect  reaching  as  far  back  as  1689.  That  play, 
however,  is  lost ;  and  our  notices  of  it  give  no  clue  to  the  authorship. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
any  form  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  was  in  being  long  before  we  hear 
of  it  as  entered  at  the  Stationer^',  in  1602.  The  tragedy  was  partly 
founded  on  a  work  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danish  historian,  written 
as  early  as  1204,  but  not  printed  till  1514.  The  incidents,  as  related 
by  him,  were  borrowed  by  Belletbrest,  through  whose  French  version, 
probably,  the  tale  found  its  way  to  the  English  stage.  It  was  called 
The  History  of  Hamblet.  As  there  told,  the  story  is,  both  in  matter 
and  style,  uncouth  and  barbarous  in  the  last  degree ;  a  savage, 
shocking  tale  of  lust  and  murder,  unredeemed  by  a  single  touch 
of  art  or  fancy  in  the  narrator  The  scene  of  the  incidents  is  laid 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark,  and  when  the 
Danish  power  held  sway  in  England :  further  than  this  the  time  is 
not  specified.    It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  Shakespeare  makes 
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the  persons  Christians,  clothing  them  with  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  a  much  later  period  than  they  have  in  the  tale ;  though 
he  still  places  the  scene  at  a  time  when  £ngland  paid  some  sort  of 
homage  to  the  Danish  crown,  which  was  before  the  N<»*man  Conqnest. 
Therewithal  the  Poet  uses  very  great  freedom  in  regard  to  time.  As 
a  late  writer  observes :  "  The  wars  and  treaties,  the  State  coundis 
and  embassies,  the  players,  the  coroner's  inquests  and  Christian 
burials,  the  awakened  wits  of  the  peasants,  the  refinements  of  the 
courtiers,  and  the  education  of  the  youn^  nobles  finished  at  the  Ger- 
man University  or  the  French  capital,  —  all  mark  a  state  of  advanced 
and  vigorous  national  life,  much  like  that  vrhich  existed  in  Shake- 
speare's own  day  in  England.  Whether  such  a  state  of  society  has 
ever  been  actually  found  in  Denmark  is  not  the  question ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  undoubted  rights  of  the  Romantic  Drama,  that  it 
shall  be  firee  Irom  the  laws  of  time  and  place,  though  subject  ever 
to  the  no  less  real  and  binding,  but  very  difierent,  laws  of  the  imagi- 
nation." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Hamlet  of  1604  was  greatly  enlarged.  The 
enlargement,  however,  is  mainly  in  the  contemplative  and  imaginative 
parts,  little  being  added  in  the  way  of  action  and  incident.  And  in 
respect  of  those  parts,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  copies ; 
the  difiTerence  is  literally  immense,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  evince 
a  most  astonishing  growth  of  intellectual  power  and  resource.  lU 
the  earlier  text,  we  have  little  more  than  a  naked  though  in  the 
main  well-ordered  and  well-knit  skeleton,  which,  in  the  later,  is  every- 
where replenished  and  glorified  with  large,  rich  volumes  of  thought 
and  poetry ;  where  all  that  is  incidental  and  circumstantial  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  living  energies  of  mind  and  soul.  So  that  the 
enlarged  Hamlet  probably  marks  the  germination  of  that  "  thoughtful 
philosophy,"  as  Hallam  calls  it,  which  never  after  deserted  the  Poet, 
though  time  did  indeed  abate  its  excess,  and  reduce  it  under  his 
control;  whereas  it  here  overflows  all  bounds,  and  sweeps  onward 
unchecked. 

Schlegel,  therefore,  might  well  describe  this  ^lay  as  "a  tragedy 
of  thought."  Such  is  ifideed  its  character ;  wherein  it  stands  alone, 
and  this,  not  only  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  but  pf  all  the  dramas  in 
being.  As  for  action,  the  play  has  but  little  that  can  properly  be  so 
called.  The  scenes  are  indeed  well  diversified  with  incident;  but 
the  incidents,  for  the  most  part,  engage  the  attention  chiefly  as  serving 
to  start  and  shape  the  hero's  far-reaching  trains  of  reflection,  them- 
selves being  lost  sight  of  in  the  wealth  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  they  call  forth.  Nor  does  any  other  of  the  Poet's  dramas  give 
so  deep  an  impression  of  a  superhuman  power  presiding  over  a  war 
of  irregular  and  opposing  forces,  and  calmly  working  out  its  own 
purpose  through  the  baffled,  disjointed,  and  conflicting  purposes  of 
human  agents.  The  very  plan  of  the  drama  may  almost  be  said  to 
consist  in  the  persons  being  without  plans;  for,  as  Goethe  says, 
"  The  hero  has  no  plan,  but  the  play  itself  is  fuU  of  plan."  And 
however  the  characters  go  at  cross-aims  with  each  other  or  them- 
selves, they  nevertheless  still  move  true  to  the  author's  aim  :  their 
confused  and  broken  schemes  he  uses  as  the  elements  of  a  higher 
order ;  and  the  harshest  discords  of  their  plane  of  thought  serve  to 
enrich  and  deepen  the  harmonies  of  his. 

Hamlet  himself  has  caused  more  of  perplexity  and  discussion  than 
any  other  character  in  the  whole  range  of  art.  The  charm  of  his 
mind  and  person  amounts  to  an  almost  universal  fascination ;  and  he 
has  been  well  described  as  "  a  concentration  of  all  the  interests  that 
belong  to  humanity."    I  have  learned  by  experience  that  one  seems 
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to  understand  bim  better  after  a  little  study  than  after  a  great  deal ; 
and  that  the  less  one  sees  into  him  the  more  apt  one  is  to  think  he 
sees  through  him ;  in  which  respect  he  is  indeed  like  Nature  herself. 
One  man  considers  Hamlet  great,  buJL  wicked;  another,  good,  but 
weak ;  a  third,  ttiat  he  lacks  courage,  and  dare  not  act;  a  fourth, 
that  he  has  too  much  intellect  for  ms  will,  and  so  reflects  away  the 
time  of  action :  some  conclude  his  madness  half  genuine ;  o&ers, 
that  it  is  wh(^y  feigned.  Doubtless  there  are  &cts  in  the  delineation 
wMcji,  considered  by  themselves,  would  sustain  any  one  of  these 
Tiews ;  but  none  of  tiiem  seems  reconcilable  with  all  the  &cts  taken 
together.  Yet,  notwithstanding  th|s  diversity  of  opinions,  all  agree 
in  thinking  of  Hamlet  as  an  actual  person.  It  is  easy  to  invest  with 
plausibility  almost  any  theory  respecting  him,  but  very  hard  to  make 
any  theory  comprehend  the  whole  subject;  and  while  all  are  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  the  character,  no  one  is  satisfied  with 
another's  explanation  of  it.  The  question  is.  Why  such  unanimity 
as  to  his  being  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  such  diversity  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  is  *? 

But  the  question  of  questions  about  Hamlet  has  jeference  to  his 
''antic  disposition.''  Is  his  madness  real  or  feigned,  or  partly  the 
one,  partly  the  other?  This  question  cannot  be  discussed  at  any 
length  here ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  pass  it  without  some 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  probably  have  the  best  xslaim 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  Of  late  years,  the  medical  men,  in  par- 
ticular those  of  them  whose  specialty  lies  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
disease,  have  turned  their  attention  a  good  deal  to  Shakespeare's 
delineations  of  insanity.  Dr.  Conolly,. of  England,  Dr.  Bay,  late  of 
Providence,  and  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Utica,  have  all  published  well- 
considered  essays  on  the  subject.  They  have  brought  the  aids  of  a 
large  science  and  a  ripe  experience  to  the  discussion ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  their  judgment  entitled  to  great  deference.  Dr.  Bay, 
referring  to  the  Uterary  critics,  says :  '*  These  persons  embrace  the 
popular  error  of  regarding  madness  as  but  another  name  for  confusion 
and  violence,  overlooking  the  daily  fiict  that  it  is  compatible  with 
some  of  the  ripest  and  richest  manifestations  of  intellect.  In  regard 
to  this  point,  it  is  enough  to  state  it  as  a  scientific  tEUSt,  that  Hamlet's 
mental  condition  furnishes,  in  abundance,  the  pathological  and  psycho- 
logical symptoms  of  insanity  in  wonderful  harmony  and  consistency." 
Dr.  Kellogg  faJly  concurs  with  Dr.  Bay.  ''There  are,"  says  he, 
"  cases  of  melancholic  madness,  of  a  delicate  shade,  in  which  the 
reasoning^fiiculties,  the  intellect  proper,  so  far  from  being  overcome 
or  even  msordered,  are  rendered  more  active  and  vigorous ;  while  the 
will,  the  moral  feelings,  the  sentiments  and  afiections,  seem  alone  to 
■ufifer  from  the  stroke  of  disease.  Such  a  case  Shakespeare  has  given 
us  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  con- 
tinues more  and  more  to  excite  our  wonder  and  astonishment,  as  our 
knowledge  of  this  intricate  subject  advances."  I  must  also  quote  a 
brief  passage  from  Dr.  Conolly's  Studj/  of  Hamlet,  which  draws  some- 
what more  definitely  into  the  particulars  of  the  case.  After  referring  to 
the  soliloquy,  "  Oh,  that  this  too-too  solid  flesh  would  melt,"  &c.,  the 
writer  goes  on  as  follows :  "  This  soliloquy,  the  first  full  expression 
we  have  of  Hamlet's  actual  feelings,  deserves  particular  consideration 
from  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  question  of  his  real  state  of 
mind  throughout  the  play.  It  seems  distinctly  to  reveal  both  his 
mental  constitution  and  the  already  existing  disturbance  of  his  feel- 
ings, amounting  to  a  predisposition  to  actu^  unsoundness.  His  mind 
is  morbidly  and  constantly  occupied  with  one  set  of  thoughts :  the 
indecorous  marriage  of  his  uncle  with  his  mother  had  usurped  all  his 
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attentioii.  He  is  even  at  this  time  far  advanced  into  that  miserable 
condition  which  he  describes  much  later :  he  has  lost  all  his  mirth ; 
he  is  weary  of  all  the  uses  of  the  world ;  he  is  weary  of  life.  Of 
his  £Either's  ghost  he  has  at  this  time  heard  nothing ;  of  his  Other's 
murder  no  suspicion  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  by  £um.  No  thought 
of  feigning  melancholy  can  have  entered  his  mind ;  but  he  is  even 
now  most  heavily  shaken  and  discomposed,  —  indeed,  so  violently, 
that  his  reason,  although  not  dethroned,  is  certainly  well-nigh 
deranged/' 

Taking  these  authorities,  together  with  the  belief  of  all  the  persons 
in  the  play  except  the  King,  —  whose  doubts  spring  from  his  own 
guilt,  —  and  also  with  the  solemn  declaration  of  Hamlet  himself  to 
Laertes  near  the  close,  I  must  be  excused  for  regarding  them  as 
decisive  of  the  question.  In  plain  terms,  Hamlet  is  mad :  deranged  not 
indeed  in  all  his  £u:ulties,  nor  perhaps  in  any  of  them  continuously ; 
that  is,  the  derangement  is  partial  and  occasional ;  paroxysms  of  wlld- 
ness  and  fury  alternating  with  intervals  of  serenity  and  composure. 

As  to  the  general  idea  of  Hamlet's  character,  I  probably  cannot 
better  serve  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction  than  by  quoting  the 
views  of  Goethe  and  Coleridge ;  these  two  best  representing  the  dif- 
ferent sets  of  opinions  commonly  held  on  the  subject.    ''  To  me  it  is 
clear,"  says  Goethe,  "  that  Shakespeare  meant  in  the  present  case  to 
represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for  the 
performance   of  it.     In   this  view  the  whole  piece  seems  to  me 
composed.    There  is  an  oak-tree  planted  in  a  costiy  jar,  which  should 
have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers ;  the  roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered. 
A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength 
of  nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  cannot 
bear,  and  must  not  cast  away.    All  duties  are  holy  for  him;  the 
present  is  too  hard.    Impossibilities  have  been  required  of  him,  —  not 
in  themselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for  him.    He  winds  and  turns 
and  torments  hmiself ;  he  advances  and  recoils ;  is  ever  put  in  mind, 
ever  puts  himself  in  mind ;  at  last  does  all  but  lose  his  purpose  from 
his  thoughts  ,*  yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace  of  mind."     Cole- 
ridge's criticism,  which  is  regarded  by  very  many  as  altogether  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  given  of  the  character,  is  as  follows :  ■  '*  In 
Hamlet,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  wished  to  exemplify  the  moral 
necessity  of  a  due  balance  between  our  attention  to  the  objects  of  our 
senses,  and  our  meditation  on  the  workings  of  our  minds,  —  an  equi- 
librium between  the  real  and  the  imaginary  worlds.    In  Hamlet,  this 
balance  is  disturbed :  his  thoughts  and  the  images  of  his  fancy  are  £sir 
more  vivid  than  his  actual  perceptions ;  and  his  very  perceptions, 
instantly  passing  through  the  medium  of  his  contemplations,  acquire 
as  they  pass  a  form  and  a  colour  not  naturally  their  own.    Hence  we 
see  a  great,  an  almost  enormous  intellectual  activity,  and  a  propor- 
tionate aversion  to  real  action  consequent  upon  it,  with  all  its  symptoms 
and  accompanying  qualities.    This  character  Shakespeare  places  in 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment :  Hamlet  ih  brave,  and  careless  of  death  ,*  but  he  vacillates 
from  sensibility,  and  procrastinates  from  thought,  and  loses  the  power 
of  action  in  the  energy  of  resolve." 

Thus  much  for  views  of  the  subject  more  or  less  at  variance  witii 
my  own.  The  paipage  from  Coleridge,  especially,  viewing  the  char* 
acter,  as  it  does,  from  within,  is  worthy  of  attentive  ^study  ;  and  the 
large  currency  it  has  attained  argues  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  As 
for  my  own  views  of  the  subject,  the  fairest  and  fullest  expression 
of  them  that  I  have  met  with,  on  the  whole,  is  the  following,  from  the 
X^Midon  Quarterly  Beview,  vol.  Ixxix : 
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*•  The  uniyersality  of  Shakespeare's  genius  is  in  some  sort  reflected 
in  Hamlet.  He  has  a  mind  wise  and  witty,  abstract  and  practical ; 
the  utmost  reach  of  philosophical  contemplation  is  mingled  with  the 
most  penetrating  sagacity  in  the  affairs  of  life ;  playful  jest,  biting 
satire,  sparkling  repartee,  with  the  darkest  and  deepest  thoughts  that 
can  agitate  man.  He  exercises  all  his  various  faculties  with  surprising 
readiness.  He  divines,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  nature  and 
motives  of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  him ;  fits  in  a 
moment  his  bearing  and  retorts  to  their  individual  peculiarities;  is 
equally  at  home,  whether  he  is  mocking  Polonius  with  hidden  raillery. 
or  dissipating  Ophelia's  dream  of  love,  or  crushing  the  sponges  with 
sarcasm  and  igyective,  or  talking  ^uphuism_  with  Osric,  and  satirizing 
while  he  talks  itT^whether  he  is  utterfng  wise  maxims,  or  welcoming 
the  players  with  facetious  ^raciousness ;  probing  the  inmost  souls  of 
others,  or  sounding  the  mysteries  of  his  own.  Mis  philosophy  stands  out 
'  conspicuous  among  the  brilliant  feculties  which  contend  for  the  mastery. 
It  is  the  quality  which  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  the  rest.  It  inter- 
mingles with  all  his  actions.  He  traces  the  most  trifling  incidents  up 
to  their  general  laws.  His  natural  disposition  is  to  lose  himself  in 
contemplation.  He  goes  thinking  out  of  the  world.  The  commonest 
ideas  that  pass  through  his  mind  are  invested  with  a  wonderful  fresh- 
ness and  originality.  His  meditations  in  the  churchyard  are  on  the 
trite  notion  that  all  ambition  leads  but  to  the  grave.  But  what  con- 
densation, what  variety,  what  picturesqueness,  what  intense,  unmiti- 
gated gloom !  It  is  the  finest  sermon  ever  preached  against  the 
vanities  of  life. 

"  So  far,  we  ima^ng^^alLare^agreed.  But  the  motives  which  induce 
Hamlet  to  defer  nis  revenge  are  still,  and  perhaps  will  ever  remain, 
debatable  ground.  The  favourite  doctrine  of  late  is,  that  the  think- 
ing part  of  Hamlet  predominated  over  the  active ;  that  he  was  as  weak 
and  vacillating  in  performance  as  he  was  great  in  speculation.  If  this 
.theory"  were  Dome  out  by  his  general  conduct,  it  would  no  doubt 
amply  account  for  his  procrastination ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  coun- 
tenance, and  much  to  refute,  the  idea.  Shakespeare  has  endowed  him 
with  a  vast  energy  of  will.  There  could  be  no  sterner  resolve  than 
to  abandon  every  purpose  of  existence,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
unfettered  to  his  revenge ;  nor  was  ever  resolution  better  observed. 
He  breaks  through  his  passion  for  Ophelia,  and  keeps  it  down,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  with  such  inflexible  firmness,  that  an 
eloquent  critic  has  seriously  questioned  whether  his  attachment  was 
real.  The  determination  of  his  character  appears  again  at  the  death 
of  Polonius.  An  indecisive  mind  would  have  been  shocked,  if  not 
terrified,  at  the  deed.  Hamlet  dismisses  him  with  a  few  contemptuous 
words,  as  a  man  would  brush  away  a  fly.  He  talks  with  even  greater 
indifference  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstem,  whom  he  sends  '  to 
sudden  death,  not  shriving-time  allowed.'  He  has  op  these,  and 
indeed  on  all  occasions,  a  short  and  absolute  way  which  only 
belongs  to  resolute  souls.  The  features  developed  in  his  very  hesi- 
tation to  kill  the  King  are  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  his  hand 
refuses  to  perform  what  his  head  contrives.  He  is  always  trying  to 
persuade  himself  into  a  conviction  thatit  is  his  duty,  instead  of  seeking 
,  for  evasions.  He  wants,  it  is  clear,  neither  will  nor  nerve  to  strike 
the  blow.  There  is,  perhaps,  but  ong_sHpposition  that  will  satisfy  all 
the  phenomena.  His  uncle,  after  all,  is  his  King ;  he  is  the  brother 
of  his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother ;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  shrink,  in  his  cooler  moments,  from  becoming  his 
assassin.  His  hatred  to  his  uncle,  who  had  disgraced  his  family  and 
disappointed  his  ambition,  gives  him  personal  inducements  to  revenge, 
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which  fiirther  blunts  his  purpose  bj  leading  him  to  doubt  the  purity 
of  his  motiyes.  The  admonition  of  the  Ghost  to  him  is,  not  to  taint 
his  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  end ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  Ghost 
vanished,  than  Hamlet, ,  invoking  the  aid  of  supernatural  powers, 
exclaims,  '  O  all  yon  host  of  Heaven !  O  Earth !  What  else  ?  and 
shall  I  couple  HeU  ?  O  fie ! '  But  the  Hell,  whose  support  he  rejects, 
is  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind  and  startling  his  conscience.  It  js 
this  that  makes  him  wish  for  the  confirmation  of  the  play,  for  evil 
spirits  may  have  abused  him.  It  is  this  which  begets  the  ^naj^  he 
terms  oblivion,  for  inaction  affords  relief  to  doubt.  It  is  this  which 
produces  Iiis  inconsistencies ;  for  conscience  calls  him  different  ways, 
and  when  he  obeys  in  one  direction  he  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  that 
he  should  have  gone  in  the  other.  If  he  contemplates  the  performance 
of  a  deed  which  looks  outwardly  more  like  murder  than  judicial 
retribution,  he  trembles  lest,  after  all,  he  should  be  perpetrating  an 
unnatural  crime ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  turns  to  view  his  uncle's 
misdeeds,  he  fancies  there  is  more  of  cowardly  scrupulosity  than 
justice  in  his  backwardness,  and  he  abounds  in  self-reproaohes  at  the 
weakness  of  his  hesitation.  And  thus  he  might  for  ever  have  halted 
between  two  opinions,  if  the  King  himself,  by  filhng  up  the  measure 
of  his  iniquities,  had  not  swept  away  his  scruples."' 

This  play  is  surpassingly^rich  both  in  variety  and  completeness  of 
characteristic  d^neation.  For  Hamlef  s  character,  though  it  fills  and^ 
may  almost  be  said  to  form  the  whole  drama,  is  notwithstanding  of 
such  a  nature  as  rather  to  invite  the  others  into  free  development 
than  to  repress  them.  Accordingly  all  the  persons,  from  the  hero 
down  to  the  Grave-diggers,  are  rounded  out,  each  in  perfect  distinct- 
ness of  individuality.  The  King,  the  Queen,  Horatio,  Polonius, 
Ophelia,  Laertes,  and  Osric,  aU  are  traced  with  such  punctual  and 
firm-handed  portraiture,  that  we  grow  to  a  sort  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  Nor  are  these  minor  characters  without  plenty  of 
salient  points  for  analytic  discourse :  in  particular,  Ophelia  is  so  lovely 
in  herself,  and  so  moving  in  the  inexpressible  pathos  of  her  part,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  pass  her  by  in  silence ;  but  so  much  space  has  neces- 
sarily been  devoted  to  Hamlet,  that  this  Introduction  is  already  in 
danger  of  overdrawing  its  length.  Besides,  the  other  characters, 
except  Polonius,  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  clear  and  simple  in  their 
personal  complexion  and  their  springs  of  action,  as  to  offet  little  or  no 
perplexity  to  average  students  of  the  Poet.  I  will  therefore  dismiss 
the  theme  with  Dr.  Johnson's  capital  remarks  on  the  old  politician  : 

"  Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts,  exercised  in  business,  stored 
with  observation,  confident  in  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his  eloquence, 
and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is  truly  represented 
as  designed  to  ridicule  the  practice  of  those  times,  —  of  those  prefaces 
that  made  no  introduction,  and  of  method  that  embarrassed  ratlier 
than  explained.  This  part  of  his  character  is  accidental,  the  rest  is 
natural.  Such  a  man  is  positive  and  consent,  because  he  knows 
that  his  mind  was  once  strong,  but  knows  not  that  it  has  become 
weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  the  par- 
ticular application.  He  is  knowing  in  setEOaittfit/ and  ignorant  in 
foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw  from 
his  repositories  of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  sentences,  and  gives 
usetui  counsel ;  but,  as  the  mind  in  its  enfeebled  state  cannot  be  kept 
long  busy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  subject  to  sudden  dereliction  .of 
his  faculties ;  he  loses  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  hknself 
in  his  own  thoughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle,  and  fsHa 
again  into  his  former  train.  This  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upon 
wisdom  will  #plve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  character  of  Polonium  ** 
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ACT  L     Scene  I.    Ehinore.    A  Platform  before  theOastle. 
Francisco  on  his  Post.    MUer  to  him  Bernardo, 

Bar.  Who's  there? 

jPVaw.  Nay,  answer  me :  ^  stand,  and  unfold  yourself. 

jBw.  Long  live  the  King ! 

Fran,  Bernardo? 

Ber,  He. 

Fran,  You  come  most  careftilly  upon  your  hour. 

Ber,  'Tis  now  struck  twelve ;  get  thee  to  bed,  Francisco* 

Fran,  For  this  relief  much  thanks:  'tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard? 
.    Fran,  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber,  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,^  bid  them  make  haste. 

Fran,  I  think  I  hear  them.  —  Stand,  ho !  Who  is  there  ? 

1  Answer  me,  as  I  have  the  right  to  challenge  you,  Bernardo  then  gives 
in  answer  the  watch-word,  "  Long  live  the  king! " 

2  JRivaU  are  associates  or  partners.  A  brook,  rivulet,  or  river,  rivtu, 
being  a  natural  boundary  between  different  proprietors,  was  owned  by  them 
in  common ;  that  is,  they  were  partners  in  the  right  and  use  of  it.  From 
the  strifes  thus  engendered,  the  partners  came  to  be  (mtenders :  hence  tl^e 
Cffdinary  sense  of  rrval. 
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Miter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

ffor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar,  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran,  Give  you  good  night 

Mar,  ,        O,  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Who  hath  relieVd  you  ? 

Fran,  Bernardo  has  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night'  [^EodU 

Mar,  Holla!  Bernardo! 

Ber.  Say,  — 

What,  is  Horatio  there  ?  I 

Hor,  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber,  Welcome,  Horatio :  —  welcome,  good  Marcellus.  j 

Hor,  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night  ? 

Ber,  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar,  Horatio  says  'tis  but  our  fantasy. 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore  I  have  intreated  him  along 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ;  "^ 

That,  if  again  this  apparition  come,* 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,^  and  speak  to  it 

Hor,  Tush,  tush,  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber,  Sit  down  awhile; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hor,  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber,  Last  night  of  all, 
When  yond  same  star  that's  westward  from  the  pole  • 
Had  made  his  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  bums,  Marcellus  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one,  — 

Mar,  Peace,  break  thee  off;  look,  where  it  comes  again  I 

8  This  salutation  is  an  abbreviated  form  of,  *'  May  God  give  you  a  good 
night;"  which  has  been  still  fUrther  abbreviated  in  the  phrase,  **Good 
night." 

*  There  is  a  temperate  scepticism,  well  befitting  a  scholar,  in  Horatio's 
"has  this  Mi/i^  appeared  again  to-night."  Thing  is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite  substantive  in  the  language.  Observe  the  gradual  approach  to 
what  is  more  and  more  definite.  "  Dreaded  sight"  cuts  oflf  a  large  part  of 
the  indefiniteness,  and  "  this  apparition  "  is  a  further  advance  to  the  par- 
ticular. The  matter  is  aptly  ordered  for  what  Coleridge  calls  "  credibilizing 
effect." 

6  That  is,  make  good  our  vision,  or  prove  our  eyes  to  be  true.  Approve 
was  often  thus  used  in  the  sense  of  c(yyirm. 

6  Of  course  tht  polar  star^  or  north  star,  is  meant,  which  appears  to  stand 
still,  while  the  other*  stars  in  its  neighborhood  seem  to  revolve  aroimd  it.  — 
Note  the  use  of  his  for  its. 
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Ber.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  King  that's  dead. 

Mar,  Thou  art  a  scnolar ;  speak  to  it,  Horatio.' 

Ber,  Looks  it  not  like  the  King?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hor,  Most  like :  —  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder.® 

Ber.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Question  it,  Horatio. 

.  Hor,  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  Majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  Heaven  I  charge  thee,  speak  I 
{  Mar.  It  is  offended. 

I  Ber.  See,  it  stdks  away ! 

.  Hor.  Stay !  speak,  speak  1  I  charge  thee,  speak ! 
/  [^Exit  Ghost, 

V^jfT.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber.  How  now,  Horatio !  you  tremble  and  look  pale : 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  on't  ? 

Hor,  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar,  Is  it  not  like  the  King  ? 

Hor,  As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on 
When~he  th^ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice.® 
'Tis  strange. 

Mar,  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour,^ 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor,  In  what  particular  drought  to  work  I  know  not ; 
But  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion 

7  It  was  believed  that  a  supernatural  being  could  only  be  spoken  to  with 
effect  by  persons  of  learning;  exorcisms  l^ing  usually  practised  by  the 
clergy  in  Latin.  So,  in  The  Night  Walker  of  Beaumont  and  Klefcher: 
**  Let's  call  the  butler  up,  for  he  speaks  Latin,  and  that  will  daunt  the 
Devil." 

8  To  harrow  is  to  distress^  to  vex,  to  disturb.  To  harry  and  to  harass 
have  the  same  origin.  Milton  has  the  word  in  Conius:  "Amnz'd  I  stood, 
Jiarrow^d  with  grief  and  fear."  — "  Question  it,"  in  the  next  line,  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio;  other  old  copies  have  "  Speak  to  it." 

*  Polacks  was  used  for  Folanders  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Sledded  is 
gledaed;  on  a.  sled  or  sleigh.  —  Parle,  in  the  preceaing  line,  is  the  same  as 
parley. 

w  So  all  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads  Just.  Jump  and  just  were  synony- 
mooa  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  So  in  Chapman's  May  Day,  1611 :  "  Your 
appointment  was  j'umpe  at  uiree  with  me." 
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V 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  State.^ 
.  Mar,  Grood  now,  sit  down,  and  tell^  me,  he*that  knows. 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  sabject  of  the  land ;  ^ 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon^* 
And  foreign  mart  for  impl^nents  of  war ; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task  *• 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week ; 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  widi  the  day : 
Who  is't  that  can  inform  me? 

Hot,  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  Elng, 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway 
(Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride) 
Dar*d  to  th^  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Efamlet  — 
For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him  — 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry," 
Did  forfeit  with  his  life  all  those  his  lands 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  on  ^  to  the  conqueror;  , 
Against  the  which,  a  moietv  competent      , 
Was  gaged  by  our  King ;  ^*  which  had  retum'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  coVnant^ 
And  carriage  of  the  articles*  design,*^ 
His  fell  to  Hamlet     Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 


u  Horatio  means  that,  in  a  general  interpretation  of  Uie  mattef,  this  fore- 
shadows some  great  evil  or  disaster  to  the  State ;  though  be  cannot  conceive 
in  what  particular  shape  the  evil  is  to  come. 

^  The  Poet  sometimes  uses  an  adjective  in  the  singular  with  the  sense 
of  the  plural  substantive ;  as  here  subject  for  subjects.  See  page  431,  note  1; 
—  Toiu  is  here  a  transitive  verb.  —  Mart^  in  the  next  line,  is  trade. 

18  Impress  here  means  pressing  or  forcing  of  men  into  the  service.  —  Di- 
vidCf  next  line,  is  distinguish. 

M  Heraldry  refers  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  procedure  observed  in  private 
duels;  "  the  code  of  honour,"  as  it  is  called. 

1^^  This  is  the  old  legal  phrase,  still  in  use,  for  held  possession  of,  or  toeu 
the  rightful  oumer  of.     On  and  of  were  used  indifferently  in  such  cases. 

18  Moiety  competent  is  equivalent  portion.  The  proper  meaning  of  moiety 
is  half;  so  that  the  sense  here  is,  half  of  the  entire  value  put  in  pledge  on 
both  sides.—  Gaged \a pledged.  Observe  that,  in  the  text  as  here  printed, 
(and  it  is  so  in  the  old  copies)  the  ending  ed,  in  verbs  and  participles,  alu^ays 
makes  a  distinct  svHable  b\'  itself,  save  when  it  is  preceded  by  t,  in  such 
words  as  applied.  When  it  should  coalesce  with  the  preceding  syllable,  it  is 
'   uniformly  printed  with  the  apostrophe  as  in  assured. 

17  The  folio  has  covenant;  the  quartos,  co-mart,  which  may  mean  the 
same  thing,  but  no  other  such  use  of  the  word  is  known.  —  Carriatfe  of  the 
articles'  design  appears  to  mean  performance  or  carrying-out  of  ike  aesign  of 
the  arUchs. 
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Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  fall," 

Hath  ih  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes. 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 

That  hath  a  stomach  in't :  ^*  which  is  no  other 

(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  State) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 

And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  lost.     And  this,  I  take  it. 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations. 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land.^ 

Ber.  I  think  it  be  no  other  but  e'en  so : 
WeU  may  it  sort,^  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  King 
That  was  and  is  the  question  of  .these  wars. 

Hot.  a  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,^ 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  fhe  Sun ;  ^  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  ecHpse.**-  '"^ 
And  even  the  like  precurse  ^fierce  events  — 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fetes. 
And  prologue  to  flie  omen  coming  on  ^  — 

18  Of  vmmpeached  or  unquetiioned  courage.  To  improve  anciently  sig- 
i^ed  to  impeach^  io  impugn,  Nomeroas  instances  of  improve  in  this  sense 
may  be  found  in  the  wr^gs  of  Shakespeare's  time.  —  Sharh'd  is  snapped 
up  or  tak&*  up  hastily.  "  Seroccare  is  properly  to  do  any  thing  at  another 
man's  cost,  to  shark  or  shift  for  any  thing.  Scroccolone,  a  cunning  shifter  or 
sharker  for  any  thing  in  time  of  need,  namely  for  victuals." 

^  Stomach  Avas  men  used  in  the  sense  of  courage,  or  appetite  for  danger 
or  for  fighting.  So,  in  Julius  Cossar^  v.  1 ;  "  If  you  dare  fignt  to-day,  come 
to  the  field ;  if  not,  when  you  have  stomachs.''^  —  The  quartos  have  landless 
instead  of  lawless. 

^  Romage,  now  spelt  rummage,  is  used  for  ransacking,  or  making  a 
thorough  search. 

21  Bort  is^,  smi,  or  agree :  often  so  used. 

22  Palmy  is  victorious  ;  the  Palm  being  the  emblem  of  victory. 

28  This  speech  down  to  "  Re-enter  the  Ghost,^^  is  wanting  in  the  folio,  and 
the  quartos  have  some  evident  corruption  here,  which  no  editorial  ingenuity 
seems  likely  to  overcome.  Probably  the  best  way  is  to  indicate  the  loss  of 
a  line  by  marking  an  hiatus  in  the  text. 

2*  The  "moist  star"  is  the  Moon;  probably  so  called  either  from  the 
dews  that  attend  her  shining,  or  from  her  influence  over  the  waters  of  the 
sea. — Doomsday  is  the  old  word  for  day  of  judgment. 

26  Omen  is  here  put  for  portentous  event.  The  use  of  the  word  is  class- 
ical. 
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Have  Heaven  and  Earth  together  demonstrated 

Unto  our  climature  and  countrymen.  — 

But,  soft !  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  agam !  '< 

Re-enter  the  Ghost. 

rU  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.^  —  Stay,  illusion ! 

K  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 

Speak  to  me ; 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 

Speak  to  me :  * 

If  llim  «rt  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 

Which  happily  teoknowing  may  avoid,^ 

O,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  Eart.h, 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

\^Gock  crawg. 
Speak  of  it :  —  stay,  and  speak !  —  Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ? 

Jlor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here  1 

Bbr.  'Tis  here  I 

Mar.  'Tis  gone !  IMcit   Ghost, 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hot.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom,^ 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat  - 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine :  ^  and  of  the  truth  herein 

26  It  was  believed  that  a  person  crossing  the  path  of  a  spectre  became 
subject  to  its  malignant  influence.  Lodge's  lUustrcUions  of  English  History, 
speaking  of  Ferdinand,  Karl  of  Derby,  who  died  by  witchcraft,  as  was  sup- 
posed, in  1594,  has  the  following:  "On  Friday  there  appeared  a  tall  ndan, 
who  twice  crossed  him  swiftly ;  and  when  the  earl  came  to  the  place  where  he 
saw  this  man,  he  fell  sick." 

27  Which  happy  or  fortunate  foreknowledge  may  avoid:  a  participle  and 
adverb  used  with  the  sense  of  a  substantive  and  adjective. — The  structure 
of  this  solemn  appeal  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  a  very  different  strain 
in  As  You  Like  /<,  ii.  4. 

28  So  the  quartos ;  the  folio  has  day  instead  of  mom. 

29  Extravagant  is  extra-vaganSj  wandering  about,  going  beyond  bounds. 
Entng  is  erraticuSy  straying  or  roving  up  and  down. 
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This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar,  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  coc^* 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singe  th  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,®^  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor,  So  have  I  hestrd,  and  do  in  part  believe  it 
But,  look,  the  Mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up  ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ?  ^^ 

Mar»  Let's  do't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning  know  , 
Where  we  shall  fi^d  him  most  conveniently.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  n.     The  Same,    A  room  of  State  in  the  Oastle, 

Mater  the  King,  the  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius^  Laertes, 
VoLTiMAND,  Cornelius,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

King,  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grie^  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature, 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  Queen, 
Th'  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  State,^ 

*>  This  is  a  very  ancient  superstition.  There  is  a  Hymn  of  Prudentius, 
and  another  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  which  it  is  mentioned ;  and  there  are  some 
lines  in  the  latter  very  much  resembling  Horatio's  speech. 

81  Take  was  used  for  blast,  infect^  or  smitt  with  disease.  So,  in  King  Leat , 
ii.  4:  "  Strike  her  young  bones,  you  taking  airs,  with  lameness."  —  Gradom^ 
in  Shakespeare^  sometimes  means  ./"mW  of  grace  or  of  the  Divine  favour. 

^  These  last  three  speeches  are  admirably  conceived.  The  speakers  are 
in  a  highly  kindled  state :  when  the  Ghost  variRhes,  their  terror  presently 
subsides  into  an  inspiration  of  the  finest  quality,  and  their  intense  excite- 
ment, as  it  passes  off,  blazes  up  in  a  subdued  and  pious  rapture  of  poetry. 

1  Jointress  is  the  same  as  heiress.  The  Poet  herein  follows  the  history, 
which  represents  the  former  King  to  have  come  to  the  throne  by  marriage ; 
so  that  whatever  of  hereditary  claim  Hamlet  has  to  the  crown  is  in  right  of 
his  mother. 
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Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy,  — 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye ;  * 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  ^ge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole,  — 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  a£&ir  along :  For  all  our  thanks.^   • 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth. 
Or  thii^ing,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, 
Our  State  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
CoUeagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  liath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law, 
To  our  most  valiant  brother.     So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting : 
Thus  much  the  business  is :    We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  unde  of  young  Fortinbras,  — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose,  —  to  suppress 
His  further  gait  herein ;  *  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject  —  And  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  King,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.* 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty.  ' 

Gor,   VoL  In  that  and  all  things  will  we  show  our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing :  heartily  farewell.  — 

{^JExeurU  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

3  The  same  thought  occurs  in  The  Winter^s  Tah^  v.  2 :  *'  She  had  one 
eye  decUn'd  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was 
falfiird/'  There  is  an  old  proverbial  phrase,  *'  To  laugh  with  one  eye,  and 
cry  with  the  other." 

s  Note  the  strained,  elaborate,  and  antithetic  style  of  the  King's  speech 
thus  far.  As  he  is  there  shamming  and  playing  the  hypocrite,  he  naturally 
tries  how  finely  he  can  word  it.  In  what  follows,  he  speaks  like  a  man,  his 
mind  moving  with  simplicity  and  earnestness  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  plain 
matters  of  business. 

^  Gait  here  signifies  course,  progress.  Gait  for  road,  way,  path,  is  still  in 
use.  * 

^  The  scope  of  these  articles  when  dilated  or  explained  in  full.  Such 
elliptical  expressions  are  common  with  the  Poet,  from  his  having  m(Mre 
thought  than  space.  The  rules  of  modem  grammar  would  require  aUowg 
instead  of  allow ;  but  in  old  writers,  when  the  noun  and  the  verb  have  a 
genitive  intervening,  it  is  very  common  for  the  verb  to  take  the  number  of 
the  genitive. 
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And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? ' 

You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is't,  Laertes  ? 

You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 

And  lose  your  voice :  What  would'st  thou  beg,  Laertes, 

That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hand  mor^  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 

Than  is  the  throfie  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.* 

What  would'st  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Dread  my  lord. 

Your  leave  and  fa^ur  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King,  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  —  What  says  Polo- 
nius? 

PoL  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and,  at  last, 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  ^ve  him  leave  to  go. 

King,  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine. 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will !  ^  — 
But  now  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son,  — 

Ham.  [Adde.']  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind.^ 

King,  —  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun.* 

Queen,  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids  *® 
Seek  for  thy  noble  fiither  in  the  dust : 


^  The  various  parts  of  the  body  enumerated  are  not  more  alUed^  more 
necessary  to  each  other,  than  the  king  of  Denmark  is  bound  to  your  father 
to  do  him  service. 

7  Take  an  auspicious  hour,  Laertes;  be  your  time  your  own,  and  thy 
best  virtues  guide  thee  in  spending  of  it  at  thy  wilL 

8  The  King  is  *'  a  little  more  uan  kin  "  to  Hamlet,  because,  in  being  at 
once  his  uncle  and  his  £Either  he  is  Udce  Mn.  And  he  is  **  less  than  kind," 
because  his  incestuous  marriage,  as  Hamlet  views  it,  "^is  vnnatural  or  oul 
of  nature*  The  Poet  repeatedly  uses  hind  in  that  sense.  See  page  80, 
note  4. 

9  A  sarcastic  auibble  is  probably  intended  here  between  sun  and  son. 
Hamlet  does  not  like  to  be  called  son  by  that  man.  And  perhaps  there  is 
the  further  meaning  implied,  that  he  finds  too  much  sunshine  of  jollity  in 
the  Court,'' consideimg  what  has  lately  happened.  While  he  is  all  sa^ess 
within^around  him  lul  *'  goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

M  With  downcast  eyes.  To  vad  was  to  lower  or  let  fall  —  The  folio  has 
mghHy  instead  of  nighted. 
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Thou  know'st  'tis  common ;  all  that  live  must  die, 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 
Ham,  Ay,  Madam,  it  is  common. 
Queen,  If  it  be, 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 
)/^    ffam.  Seems,  Madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems. 
'   'Tb  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,    /^ 

Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 

Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 

No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,         xV 

Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage,     ^  . 

Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 

That  can  denote  me  truly :  these,  indeed,  se^n^ 

For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 

But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ; 

Th^e  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 
King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet^ 

To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  fisither : 

But  you  must  know  your  fiither  lost  a  father ; 
^     That  father  lost,  lost  Ms ;  and  the  survivor  bound. 

In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 

To  do  obsequious  sorrow.^^     But  to  persevere 

In  obstinate  con3olement,  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness  ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
•  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven ;  ^ 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient. 

An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 

For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  conmion 

As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 

Why  shoulcj^we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 

Take  it  to  heart  ?     Fie !  'tis  a  fault  to  Heaven, 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  Nature, 

To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
.  From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day. 

This  must  he  so.     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailing  woe,^*  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 

You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 

And  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son. 


lime. 


u  The  Poet  sometimes  uses  cbseguious  as  having  the  sense  of  dbteqviet, 

13  Incorrect  is  here  used,  apparently,  in  the  sense  of  incorrigible. 

^  Unprevailing  was  used  in  the  sense  of  unavailing  as  late  as  Dryden's 
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Do  I  impart  toward  you."     For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg,^ 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire ; 
And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Qfteen.  Let*ot  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Hamlet : 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham,  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you.  Madam,   r* 

King,  Why,  'tisa  loving  and  a  fair  reply : 
Be  as  ourself  in  iJenmark.  —  Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smUing  to  my  heart;  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  King's  rouse  the  heavens  shaQ  bruit  again,^* 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[^Fbvrish,    Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet. 

Bizm.   g  iJlflt  |his  tnn-t.nn  ftnlid  flftsh  ^^i^Td  niftlf. 

Thaw,  anCresolve  itself  into  a  dew  1  ^"^  ^ 
Or  tK5,t  tKe'l^veriastiRg  haJ  noTBx'd '^ 


His  canon  'gainst  sel^slaugnter !     u  Qodl  O  God  I 


^ [ignter  i     u  uoai  \j  i^oai 

Low  weary7  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable*^  ^ 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on  't !  O  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden,        p  / 

That  grows  to  seed ;  tilings  ra^  and  gross  in  nature  V^   ^ 
Possess  it  merely."     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead !  —  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this,  , 

Hyperion  to  a  «^ : »  so  loviiig  to  my  mother,   < 

14  Impart  towards  you  is  pUinly  equivalent  here  to  bestow  upon  you,  I  do 
not  remember  another  instance  of  impart  so  used.  See,  however,  St.  Luke 
iii.  11. 

lA  School  was  applied  to  places  not  only  of  academical,  but  also  of  pro- 
fessional study ;  and  in  the  olden  time  men  were  wont  to  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  such  cloistered  retirements  of  learning.  So  that  we  need  not  suppose 
Hamlet  was  '* going  back  to  school*'  as  an  undergraduate.  See  page  94, 
note  18. — Certain  events  of  the  Reformation  had  made  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  well  known  in  England  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

16  A  rouse  was  a  deep  draught  to  one's  health,  wherein  it  was  the  custom 
to  empty  the  cup  or  goblet.  Its  meaning,  and  probabl}'  its  origin,  was  the 
same  as  carouse.  To  brtdt  is  to  noise ;  used  with  again^  the  same  as  echo  or 
reverherafe. 

17  To  resolve  had  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  to  dissolve. 

18  Merely  is  here  used  in  one  of  the  Latin  senses  of  mere ;  wholly^  en- 
tirely. —  Observe  how,  in  this  speech,  Hamlet's  brooding  melancholy  leads 
him  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  making  things  worse  than  they  are. 

19  Hyperion^  which  literally  means  sublimity^  was  one  of  the  names  of 
Apollo,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  gods,  and  much  celebrated  in  classic 
poetry  for  his  golden  locks. 
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That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven         J\ 

Visit  her  £a^  too  roughly.^    Heaven  and  Earth !     ' 

Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  han^  on  him, 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  ^  _^ 

By  what  it  fed  on:  and  yet,  within  a  month, —  {^r      / 

Let  me  not  think  on  't ;  —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman/^^    p 

A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old,  *       / 

With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body,      ^ 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears ;  ^  —  why  she,  even  she  —       j 

O  God !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,^     /       * 

Would  have  mourn'd  longer — married  with  my  uncle,  J 

My  fiEither's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father  ^     /" 

Than  I  to  Hercules :  within  a  month ;  *  / 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes,^ 

She  married.  —  O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post  i^ 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good : 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

3nJUT  HoBATio,  Bernabdo,  atid  Mabcellus. 

Hot.  Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

Ham,  I 'm  glad  to  see  you  well: 

Horatio,  —  or  I  do  forget  myselfl 

Hor,  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Ham*  Sir,  my  good  Mend;  HI  change  that  name  with 
you.^ 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,^  Horatio?  — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar,  My  good  lord, — 

Ham,  I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  —  \To  Beb.]  Good  even, 
sir.^— 
But  what,  in  futh,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

39  BtUem  is  an  old  word  ^r.permit  or  mifftr, 

31  Niobe  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  King  of  Thebes.  As  she  had  twelve 
children,  she  went  to  crowing  one  day  over  Latona,  who  had  only  two, 
Apollo  and  Diana.  In  return  for  this,  all  her  twelve  were  slain  by  Latona's 
two ;  and  Jupiter,  in  pity  of  her  sorrow,  transformed  her  into  a  rock,  from 
which  her  tears  issued  in  a  perennial  stream. 

32  Discourse  q/*  reason,  in  old  philosophical  lan^age,  is  ro^ionaZ  discourse, 
or  discursive  reason ;  the  faculty  of  pursuing  a  tram  of  diought,  or  oi  passing 
from  thought  to  thought  in  the  way  of  inference  or  conclusion. 

38  Shakespeare  has  leave  repeatedly  in  the  sense  of  leave  off.  or  cease. 
Flushing  \s  the  redness  of  the  eyes  caused  by  what  the  Poet  elsewhere  calls 
"  eye-offending  brine." 

34  As  if  he  had  said,. —  No,  not  my  poor  servant:  we  are  friends;  that 
is  the  style  I  will  exchange  with  you. 

36  "What  makejou"  is  old  language  for  what  dbyou.  See  page  42, 
note  1. 

36  The  words,  Qoodeioen,  sir,  are  evidently  addressed  to  Bernardo,  whom 
Hamlet  has  not  before  known;  but  as  he  now  meets  him  in  company  with 
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Hot.  a  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ;  ^ 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence  4.-   X  . 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report  •^ 
Against  yourself:  I  know  you  are  no  truant.  '^ 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  came  to  «ee  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student ;  V 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding.  X 

Hor^  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  foUow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham,  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd  meats  ^  i^ 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.    '^ 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  Heaven  ^    i^  ^ 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,**  Horatio !  —    ^ 
My  father,  —  methinks,  I  see  my  father.       )^ 

Hor,  O,  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatia/'C 

Hor,  I  saw  him  once ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham,  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,^ 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham,  *  Saw  who  ? 

Hor,  My  lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham,  Tlie  King  my  father  I 

Hor,  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  ^ 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham,  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

old  acqnamtances,  like  a  trae  gentleman,  as  he  is,  he  ^ves  him  a  salutation 
of  kindness.  Some  editors  have  changed  even  to  monung,  because  Marcellus 
has  said  before  of  Hamlet,  —  "I  this  morning  know  where  we  shall  find  hkn." 
It  needs  but  be  remembered  that  good  even  was  the  common  salutation  after 
noon. 

^  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  reads  have  instead  of  hear. 

^  Scott,  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor^h&a  madd  the  readers  of  romance 
familiar  with  the  old  custom  of  "  funeral  bak'd  meats/*  which  was  kept  up 
in  Scotland  till  a  recent  period. — Thrift  means  economy:  all  was  done  merely 
to  save  cost 

^  In  Shakespeare's  time  dearest  was  applied  to  any  person  or  thing  that 
excites  the  liveliest  interest,  whether  of  love  or  hate.    See  page  237,  note  6. 

*J  The  use  of  or  ever  for  before  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  in 
Daniel  vi.  24 :  "  And  the  lions  brake  all  their  oones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  came 
at  the  bottom  of  the  den.*' 

^^  Some  would  read  this,  "  He  was  a  man :  take  him  for  all  in  all,''  laying 
marked  stress  on  man^  as  if  it  were  meant  to  intimate  a  correction  of  Horatio's 
*<  goodly  Hng.^^  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Poet  had  any  such  thought, 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  had. 

83  AdmiraUon  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense  of  toonder.  —  Season  is  qnaUfy 
or  ten^MT.  —  Of  course,  attent  is  for  attentive. 

84 
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Hot,  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellns  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night,^ 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-k-pe. 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  waJk'd 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-surprised  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,** 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch ; 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham,  But  where  was  this? 

Mar,  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Ham,  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  did, 

But  answer  made  it  none ;  yet  once  methought 
It  lifted  up  its  head,^  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak : 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud, 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight. 

Ham,  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor,  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham,  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

Mar,  Ber,  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Arm'd,  say  you  ?   * 

Mar,  Ber,  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

^  So  the  quarto  of  1603;  the  other  old  copies  have  waslt  and  vxuU  In- 
stead of  veut.  Modem  editions  have  differed  whether  it  should  be  tmwto  or 
waiii^  the  latter  meaning  middle.  I  have  no  doubt  that  vast  is  the  right  word. 
It  means  void  or  vacancy. 

84  So  all  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  bestiWd  instead  of  dUtUtd.  To  dtsHU 
is  to  fall  in  drops,  to  melt;  so  that  distiWd  is  a  very  natural  and  fit  expres- 
sion for  the  cold  sweat  caused  by  intense  fear.  "  The  act  of  fear "  is  the 
action  or  the  effect  of  fear. 

86  The  old  copies  have  "«<  head."  So,  a^ain,  in  v.  1,  of  this  play: 
"  Fordo  it  oVn  life."  The  point  is  rather  curious  as  showing  the  Poet's 
reluctance  to  use  tV^,  which  was  then  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  lan- 
guage. He  has  it  used  possessively  in  some  fourteen  other  places.  See  page 
488,  note  8. 
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Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

Mar,  Ber,  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then,  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor,  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up."  ^ 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ?  >V- 

Hot.  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  yoa. 

Ham.  Very  like,  very  like.     Stay'd  it  long  ? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  teU  a  hun- 
dred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw't 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzl'd  ? — no  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Ham.  m  watch  to-night ;  perchance  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  it  will.  / 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person,        ^ 
m  speak  to  it,  though  Hell  itself  should  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night,  ^ 

Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue :      ^ 
I  will  requite  your  loves.     So,  fere  ye  well :  ^ 

Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  elevfen  and  twelve, 
rU  viat  you. 

All.  Our  duties  to  your  Honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you :  Farewell.  — 

\_Exeunt  aU  but  Hamlet. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  aU  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  ^  would  the  night  were  come ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul.     Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  Earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

86  The  beaver  was  a  moveable  part  of  the  helmet,  which  could  be  drawn 
down  over  the  face,  or  pushed  up  over  the  forehead. 

^  The  Poet  has  doubt  repeatedly  in  the  sense  of  fear,  or  of  tu^iteci. 
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Scene  IIL    The  Same.    A  Room  in  Folonius'  Rouse. 
Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer,  My  necessaries  are  embark'd ;  fiurewell : 

And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 

And  convoy  is  assistant)^  do  not  sleep, 

But  let  me  hear  from  yon.  | 

Oph,  *  Do  you  doubt  that?  ^ 

Lioer*  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour,  | 

Hold  it  a  flEwhion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ;  I 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  | 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting,        |      '  . 

The  perfrime  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ;  ' 

No  more.*  \ 

Oph,        No  more  but  so  ?  J 

L(ier.  Think  it  no  more :  ' 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 

In  thews  and  bulk ;  *  but^  as  tMs  temple  waxes. 

The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 

Grows  wide  withal.*    Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ;  i 

And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch'^ 

The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  must  fear ; 

His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  ^mil  is  not  his  own,  i 

For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth :  ^ 

He  may  not,  as  unvalu'd  persons  do. 

Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends  i 

The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  State ;  ^  ^ 

And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd  I 

Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  oi  that  body  ! 

Whereof  he  is  the  head.    Then,  if  he  says  he  loves  you,  I 

It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far»to  believe  it, 

As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  ^ 

1  Comooy  is  nsed  for  conveyance.  Communication  with  France  being  by 
sea,  of  coarse  there  needed  both  a  ship  to  cany  letters,  and  a  wind  to  drive 
the  ship. 

2  This  scene  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  l3nric  movements 
in  the  play,  and  the  skill  wim  which  it  is  interwoven  with  tiie  dramatic  parts 
is  peculiariv  an  excellence  with  our  Poet.  You  eacperitnct  Ike  senscUion  of 
apause,  vnifumt  the  sense  of  a  stop,  —  Colbbidob. 

8  Thews  is  an  old  word  for  sinews  or  muscles.    See  page  447,  note  18. 

^  The  idea  is,  that  Hamlet's  love  is  but  a  youthful  fancy  which,  as  his 
mind  comes  to  maturity,  he  will  outgrow.  The  passage  wouM  seem  to  infer 
that  the  Prince  is  not  so  old  as  he  is  elsewhere  represented  to  be. 

^  Catitel  is  a  debauched  relation  of  caution,  and  means  fraud  or  deceH. 
See  pi^  468,  note  21. 

lack 
plac^ 
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May  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  further 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain,  -^ 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs,* 

Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 

To  his  unmaster'd  importimity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 

And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  a^Tection, 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

The  chariest  maid  is  {»:odigal  enough. 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  Moon. 

Virtue  itself . 'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes: 

The  canker  galls  the  in£mts  of  the  Spring, 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  'be  disclosed ;  ^ 

And  in  the  mom  and  liqiud  dew  of  youth 

Conta^ous  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Be  wary,  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear : 

Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph,  I  shall  th'  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart     But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do," 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  Heaven, 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  recMess  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.^^ 

Laer,  O,  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long; — but  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

PoL  Yet  here,  Laertes  ?  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame ! 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  saU, 
And  you  are  stay'd  for.    There,  my  blessing  with  thee ! 

[Laying  his  Hand  on  Laertes'  Bead, 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  chardcter.^^     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  &miliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar :  ^* 

0  If  with  too  credulous  ear  you  Usten  to  his  songs. 

"^^  In  Shakespeare's  time,  cavker  was  often  os^  of  the  worm  that  kills 
the  early  buds  before  they  open  out  into  flowers.  ,  Perhaps  it  here  means  a 
cUsease  that  sometimes  infests  plants,  and  eats  out  their  me. — BuUonthB  hud»^ 
and  dueUae  is  used  in  the  sense  of  (^pen  or  unjhld, 

u  Pastors  that  heme  not  the  grace  to  practise  what  they  preach. 

13  Regards  not  his  own  Uason. 

^  To  character  is  to  engrane  or  imprint, 

^  Vvlgar  is  here  used  in  its  old  sense  of  common. 
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The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  ^^ 

Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrdde.     Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 

Bear't,  that  th'  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice: 

Take  each  man's  censure,^^  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  tbat.^^ 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all,  —  to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  fahe  to  any  man. 

Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee !  ^^ 

Leier,  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

PoL  The  time  invites  you :  go ;  your  servants  tend. 

Laer,  Farewell,  OpheUa ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it 

Leter,  Farewell.  [^JEhdt  Laertes. 

PoL  What  is*t,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

OpL  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  Lord  Hamlet 

PoL  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous. 
If  it  be  so,  —  as  so  'tis  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,  —  I  must  tell  you, 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly 
As  it  behooves  my  daughter  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Opk»  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

^  Do  not  blunt  thy  feeling  by  taking  every  new  acquaintance  by  the 
band,  or  by  admitting  him  to  the  intimacy  of  a  friend. 

^^  Censure  was  continually  used  for  opinion. 

1''  The  old  copies  give  this  line,  *'  Are  0/  a  most  select  and  generons  chef 
in  that."  Both  sense  and  verse  concur  in  favor  of  the  present  reading,  as 
Mr,  Dyce  also  does. 

18  Season  is  here  used,  apparentlv,  in  the  sense  of  ingram;  the  idea  be- 
ing that  of  so  ste^ng  the  counsel  into  his  mind  that  it  wUl  not  fade  out. 
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Pol.  Affection !  pooh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should  think. 

Pol,  Marry,  TU  teach  you :  think  yourself  a  baby ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.     Tender  yourself  more  dearly ; 
Or  —  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Running  it  thus  —  you'll  tender  me  a  fool.-^^ 

Oph,  M.J  lord,  he  hath  impdrtun'd  me  with  love  ^ 
In  honourable  fashion ;  — 

Pol.  Aj,  fashion  you  may  call't;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my  lord, 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  Heaven. 

Pol  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.^^     I  do  know, 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows.     These  blazes,  daughter, 
Giving  more  %ht  than  heat,  —  extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  -it  is  a-making,  — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time,  daughter, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate 
Than  a  command  to  parley.^     For  Lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk  ^ 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers, 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  show,^ 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds,^ 

^  The  quartos  have  torong  and  the  folio  roaming,  instead  of  runningj 
which  is  Mr.  Collier's  correction,  and  is  generally  received.  Polonius  is  com- 
paring the  phrase  to  a  poor  nng  which,  if  run  too  hard,  will  be  rmnd-broken, 

^  Impcrtun'd  has  the  second  syllable  long  here,  as,  I  believe,  it  always  has 
in  Shakespeare. 

21  This  was  a  proverbial  phrase.  There  is  a  collection  of  epigrams  under 
that  title: 'the  woodcock  being  accounted  a  witless  bird,  from  a  vulgar  notion 
that  it  had  no  brains.  "  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks  "  means  arts  to  en- 
trap simplicity. 

22  Be  mo^difficult  of  access,  and  let  the  suits  to  you  for  that  purpose  be 
of  higher  respect  than  a  command  to  parley. 

28  That  is,  with  a  longer  line ;  a  horse,  fastened  by  a  string  to  a  stake,  is 
tethered. 

2*  So  the  quartos;  the  folio,  eye  instead  of  dye.  Eye  was  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  shade;  as,  in  The  Tempest,  we  have  "  an  eye  of  green," 
but  never,  I  believe,  by  itself  to  denote  colour.  Both  Knight  and  "White  re- 
tain eye  here. 

26  The  Poet  has  other  like  instances  of  language.  See  pa^e  42,  note  8. 
This  joining  of  words  that  are  really  incompatible,  or  qualifymg  of  a  noun 
with  adjectives  that  literally  quench  it,  sometimes  gives  great  strength  of 
expression. — The  old  copies  read  '*  pious  bonds,  ^  which  can  hardly  be  made 
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The  better  to  b^ufle.     This  is  fcur  ally  — 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 

Have  yon  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure 

As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet 

Look  to%  I  charge  you :  come  yoor  ways. 

Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  \JBSxeunL 


Scene  IV.     The  Same.     The  Platform  before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Hobatio,  and  Mabcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 

Hor.  It  IB  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.^ 

Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  ^*  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Lideed  ?  I  heard  it  not :  then  it  draws  near  the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[-4  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  and  Ordnance  shot  off^  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  Eang  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse,^ 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels ; ' 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out  v" 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mind  —  though  I  am  native  here^  \ 

And  to  the  manner  bom  —  it  is  a  custom**^         ^ 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  '   |. 
This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west*  <  .        / 

Makes  us  traduc'd  and  tax'd  of  other  nations :   4- 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  "^ 
Soil  our  addition ;  ^  and  indeed  it  takes 

to  ^peld  any  sense.  Theobald  proposed  the  chan^;  and  the  use  of  5roikefSy 
Trmch  formerly  meant  the  same  asj>a7u/er,  shows  it  to  be  right 

1  Eager  was  used  in  the  sense  of  the  French  aigre.^  sharp,  biting. 

2  To  wake  is  to  Jic^  a  late  revel  or  debauch,  A  rottse  is  what  we  now  call 
a  bumper.  —  Wassel  originally  meant  a  drinking  to  one's  health ;  from  toaos 
h€6l,  health  be  to  you:  hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  any  festivity  of  the  bottle 
and  the  bowl. 

s  Reels  through  the  swaggering  up-spring^  which  was  the  name  of  a  rude, 
boisterous  German  dance,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Chapman's  A^ohonsus  : 
**  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances ;  an  almain  and  an  up-spring^ 
that  is  all." 

*  This  and  the  following  twentjr-one  lines  are  wanting  in  the  folio. 

6  Clepe  is  an  old  Saxon  word  for  caU.  —  The  Poet  often  uses  addition  for 
«We;  so  that  the  meaning  is,  they  sully  our  title  by  likening  us  to  swine. 
The  character  here  ascribed  to  the  Danes  appears  to  have  had  a  basis  of  fact. 
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From  our  achievementa,  though  performed  at  height^ 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribtte. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

As  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty,    ^s 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin ;)        >/ 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion,^  f  ,  . 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  ;>- 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens  •^        *>« 

The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  "^  —  that  these  men,  — 

C^arrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect,  y(^ 

Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortime's  star,  ^  — 

Their  virtues  else  —  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo, —  ^        ^  / 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruptioir  jr^^ 

From  that  particular  fault:  the  dram  of  vile"^      ^ 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  abate,^ 

To  his  own  scandal ;  — 

J3or.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Mtter  the  Ghost.  i 

Ham,  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  —        .^ 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblm  damn'd ; 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  Heaven,  or  blasts  from  Hell  ;^. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable ;  / 

Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape,^ 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee :  Til  call  thee  Hamlet,  v 

King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me !  / 

Heywood,  in  his  Drunkard  Opened^  1685,  speaking  of  '*  the  vinosity  of  na- 
tions/' says  the  Danes  have  made  profession  thereof  from  antiquity,  and  are 
the  first  upon  record  "  that  have  brought  their  wassel  bowls  and  elbowdeep 
healths  into  this  land.'' 

'  6  Complexion  was  often  used  to  denote,  not  the  colour  of  the  skin,  but 
any  constitutional  aptitude  or  predisposition.    See  page  183,  note  4. 

7  Platuhe^  for  approwtble :  another  instance  of  the  usage,  so  frequent  in 
Shakesptare,  of  the  active  form  with  the  passive  sense.    See  page  66,  note  4. 

8  AUuding  to  the  old  astrological  notion,  of  a  man's  character  or  fortune  be- 
ing determined  by  the  star  that  was  in  the  ascendant  on  the  day  of  his  birth. 
Observe  the  change  of  the  subject  here  from  <Ae«e  men  to  their  mrtxies. 

^  As  already  stated,  this  passage  is  not  in  the  folio ;  and  the  quartos 
have  "  dram  of  eale  "  for  '*  dram  of  vtVe,"  and  of  a  doubt  instead  of  q/l  cAate, 
Eale  is  no  word  at  all,  and  6a/e,  ha»e^  iUy  and  vue,  have  all  been  proposed  as 
substitutes  for  it.  I  prefer  vile  as  being  more  likely  to  have  been  misprinted 
edU,  Some  editors  change  of  a  doubt  to  often  doubt^  construing  doubt  in  the 
sense  of  throunng  doubt  or  di^rust  upon ;  others  change  it  to  often  e/ou<,  taking 
dout  in  the  sense  of  do  out  or  destroy ;  as  the  Poet  has  a  like  use  of  doff  and 
don.  I  have  ventured  to  change  of  into  q/X,  and  a  doubt  into  abate^  which 
was  often  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  cast  down  or  depress.  Perhaps 
attaint *would  give  a  slightly  more  congruous  sense ;  but  I  ]>refer  abate  as 
more  apt  to  have  been  misprinted  a  doubt.  Mr.  Dyce  in  his  last  edition 
changes  "  of  a  doubt "  into  *'  oft  debase  ;  "  which  may  be  right.  , 

M  "  A  questionable  shape  "  is  a  shape  that  may  be  questioned,  or  conversed 
with.    In  Bke  manner  the  Poet  often  uses  question  for  convertaHon, 


Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  can6niz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements ; "  why  the  sepulchre,    Y 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-um'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  thee  up  again !     What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisitest  t£us  the  glimpses  of  the  Moon,  r 

Making  ni^ht  bideous ;  and  we  fools  of  J^ature  V  N^ 

Strhorndly  to  snaKe  our  disposition  / 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ?  ^ 
Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 

[  The  Ghost  beckons  Hamlet. 

Jior,  It,J>eckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire)^ 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it 

Ifor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Bam,  It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Ifor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 
v/i       Bam,  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again :  I'll  follow  it 

JHor,  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord, 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea,^* 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,^* 

u  Canoniz'd  has  the  second  syllable  long^  and  means  made  sacred  bj  the 
canonical  rites  of  sepulture.  —  Cerements  is  a  dissyllable.  It  is  from  a  Latin 
word  meaning  wax,  and  was.  so  applied  from  the  use  of  wax  or  pitch  in  seal- 
ing  up  cofSns  or  caskets  so  as  to  make  them  water-proof. 

12  "  We  fools  of  nature,"  in  the  sense  here  implied,  is,  we  who  cannot  bv 
nature  know  tbe  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world.  Strict  grammar 
would  require  tM  instead  of  we.  —  The  general  idea  of  the  pas8a}[:e  seems  to 
be,  that  man's  intellectual  eye  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  unmuffled 
light  of  eternity. 

1*  Overhangs  its  base.  Thus  in  Sidney's  Arcadia :  "  Hills  lift  up  their 
beetU  brows,  as  if  they  would  overlooke  the  pleasantnesse  of  their  under  pros- 
pect.** 

1*  To  "  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason  "  signifies  to  take  from  you 


was  often  thus  used  in  the  sense  of  take  away.  —  Toys,  second  line  after, 
means  whims  or  fancies. 
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And  (Jraw  you  into  madness  ?    think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath.^ 

Ham,  It  waves  me  still.  —  Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar,  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hor.  Be  rul'd ;  you  shall  not  go.  / 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out,     ^f— 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  u^  * 

As  hardy  as  the  N^mean  lion's  nerve.  —  [  Ghost  beckons.       ■" 

Still  am  I  call'd.  —  Unhand  me,  gentlemen ;  —  p 

[^Breaking  from  them. 
By  Heaven,  Fll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me :  ^® 
I  say,  away !  —  Go  on ;  I'll  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Hor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after.  —  To  what  issue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Ex&unt. 

Scene  V.     The  Same.    A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform^ 

Enter  the  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak;  I'll  go  no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  Mj  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak ;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 
'    Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confln'd  to  iast  in  fires, 

^  It  was  anciently  believed  that  evil  spirits  sometimes  assumed  the 
ffiuse  of  departed  persons,  to  do  what  is  here  apprehended  of  the  Qhos^ 
arawiDgmen  into  madness  and  suicide. 

1*  lo  ^  in  old  language,  is  to  hinder  or  prevent. 
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Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 

Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.^     But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  yoiing  blood ; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres ; 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine  :^ 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.     List,  list,  O,  list ! 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,  — 

Ham.  O  God! 

Ghost.  —  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Ham.  Murder! 

OhosL  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural.  \y 

Ham,  Haste  me  to  know't ;  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  faX  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf,^ 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 
'Tis  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown.  i 

Ham.  O  my  prophetic  soul !  *  my  unde !  j 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast,    ■ 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts,— 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce  I — won  to  his  shameftil  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  Queen. 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 

1  Chaucer  in  the  Peraones  Tale  says,  '*  The  misese  of  hell  shall  be  tn 
defaute  of  meU  and  drinke,''  So,  too,  in  The  WyU  of  the  DevyU:  "  Thou 
Shalt  lye  in  fh>st  and  fire,  with  sicknes  and  hunger.^* 

3  Such  is  the  old  form  of  the  word,  and  so  Shakespeare  aXwajB  has  it 
It  is  commonly  printed porcu/nne,  both  here  and  in  otner  places;  bat  thif 
perhaps  savours  too  much  of  modernizing  the  Poet's  language. 

*  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  rots  instead  of  roots. 

*  Hamlet  has  divined  the  truth  before;  hence  the  word prcpkeHc  here. 
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Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moVd, 

Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  Heaven ; 

So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air : 

Brief  let  me  be.  —  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 

My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole,** 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment ;  ®  whose  effect 

Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 

That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 

The^  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ;  ^ 

And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk,® 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood,     l^o  did  it  mine; 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about,^ 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  Queen,  at  once  despatched; 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhousell'd,  disappointed,  imanel'd ;  ^^ 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

6  Secure  baa  the  sense  of  the  Latin  securus  ;  unguarded^  unsuspecting, 

«  Hebron  is  probably  derived  from  henbane,  the  oil  of  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  dropped  into  the  ears,  disturbs  the  brain ;  and  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  held  poisonous.  So,  in  Anton's  Satires,  1606 :  '•*■  The 
poison*<^Aendane,  whose  cold  juice  doth  kill."    It  is,  however,  possible  that 

Eoisonous  qualities  may  have  been  ascribed  to  ^nmy ;  called  ebene,  and  eheno, 
y  old  English  writers.  So  Marlow,  in  his  Jew  of  Malta,  speaking  of 
noxious  things:  *'The  blood  of  Hydra,  Lema's  bane,  the  juyce  of  hebon, 
and  cocytus  breath." 

7  Th^  Poet  here  implies  as  much  as  was  then  known  touching  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  See  page  458,  note  39.  I  suspect,  inde^,  that  the 
physicians  have  as  much  right  to  claim  him  as  the  lawyers.  The  clergy,  I 
oelieve,  have  never  thought  of  claiming  him. 

8  In  the  preceding  scene,  note  1,  we  have  had  eager  in  the  sense  of  sharp, 
biting.    "  Eager  droppings  "  are  drops  of  acid. 

^  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  bak'd  instead  of  barh^d,  which  means 
formed  a  barx  or  scab.  —  Instant  is  used  in  the  Latin  sense  of  instans,  urgent, 
kiyaoriunate,  itching. 

10  UnhmseWd  is  without  having  received  the  sacrament.    Disappointed  is 
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and  sent  for  the  abbot  of  the  place  to  anneal  him." 
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Ham,  O,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! " 
Ghost,  If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Agaiost  thy  mother  aught :  leave  her  to  Heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once  ! 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual^fire :  ^^ 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  i^SffiefflSerme.  [^Eodt, 

Ham.  O  all  you  host  of  Heaven !  O  Earth !    What  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  Hell  ? —  O,  fie !  —  Hold,  hold,  my  heart ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up.  —  Remember  thee !  ^ 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.^^    Remember  thee !  ^ 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory    \r\  p 

m  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  rec6rds. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  aU  pressures  past,  "f^ 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  livd 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain,  y  * 

Unmix^with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  Heaven.  —       j* 
O  most  pernicious  woman !  —  "f-    , 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain !  —  S 
My  tables : "  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; "      ~j 
At  least  I'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark.  —      '^  [  Writing, 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word; 
It  is.  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me. 

1  hav^  sworn't. 

Hot.  [  Within.']  My  lord,  my  lord,  — 
Mar.  [  Within?]  Lord  Hamlet,  — 

11  The  old  copies  print  this  line  as  part  of  the  vihosfs  speech.  Johnson 
thought  it  should  be  transferred  to  Hamlet,  and  Ganick  delivered  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  Prince,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  stage.  These  author- 
ities and  the  example  of  Mr.  Verplanck  have  determined  me  to  the  change. 

12  Uneffectital  is  shining  without  heat. 
18  By  globe  Hamlet  means  his  head. 

14  "  'Tables  or  books,  or  registers  for  memorie  of  things/*  were  then  used 
by  all  ranks,  and  contained  prepared  leaves  from  which  what  was  written 
with  a  silver  style  could  easily  be  effaced. 

1^  I  remember  nothing  equal  to  this  burst,  unless  it  be  the  first  speech  of 
Prometheus,  in  the  Greek  drama,  after  the  exit  of  Vulcan  and  the  two 
Afrites.  But  Shakespeare  alone  could  have  produced  the  vow  of  Hamlet  to 
make  his  memorj'  a  blank  of  all  maxims  and  generalized  truths  that  "obser- 
vation had  copied  there,"  —  followed  immediately  by  the  speaker  notiag 
down  the  generalized  fact.  '*  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  »  vi£ 

•am."  —  COLERIDGB. 
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Hor,  [  WithinJ]  Heaven  secure  him ! 
Mar.   '  Within  J^  So  be  it ! 
Hor,  [^WiihinJ^  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  !  come,  bird,  come.^® 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar,  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.    '  What  news,  my  lord? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it 

Ham.  No ;  you'll  reveal  it 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  Heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once  think 
it?  — 
But  you'll  be  secret  ? 

Hor.  Mar.  Ay,  by  Heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave.^''     "• 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  i'  the  right ; 

.  And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all," 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part :  . 

You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you,  —     y 
For  eyery  man  hath  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is ;  —  and,  for  mine  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  ril  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I'm  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily ;  yes, 
*Faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham^  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,"  but  there  is,  Horatio,  y^ 
And  much  offence  too.     Touching  this  vision  here,        '' 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,^  that  let  me  tell  you : 

1^  This  is  the  call  which  falconers  use  to  their  hawk  in  the  air  when  thej 
would  have  him  come  down  to  them. 

17  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  late  of  Providence,  a  man  of  large  science  and  ripe 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  says  of  Hamlet's  behaviour  in  this 
scene,  that  "  it  betrays  the  excitement  of,  delirium,  —  the  wandering  of  a 
mind  reeling  uiider  the  first  stroke  of  disease." 

u  The  Foet  often  uses  circumstance  for  circutnloctUion.  So,  in  Othello,  i. 
1:  **A  bombast  circumstance  horribly  stuff 'd  with  epithets  of  war."  See, 
also,  page  104,  note  27. 

^  Warburt<»i  has  ingeniously  defended  Shakespeare  for  making  the 
Danish  Prince  swear  by  St.  Patrick,  by  observing  that-  the  whole  northern 
world  had  their  learning  from  Ireland. 

^  Hamlet  means  that  the  Ghost  is  a  real  ghost,  just  what  it  appears  to 
be^  and  not "  the  Devil "  in  **  a  pleasing  shape,"  as  Horatio  had  apprehended 
It  to  be.    See  page  580,  note  15. 
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For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us,  "^^^ 

O'ermaster't  as  you  may.    And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers,  -J 

Give  me  one  poor  request  t  ' 

Ifor,  What  is't,  my  lord  ?  we  will. 

Ifam.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to-nightL 

ffor.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not 

JSam.  Nay,  but  swear't 

Ifor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  fEuth. 

JBizm.  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We've  sworn,  my  lord,  already.^ 

Ifam.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  [^Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !   say*st  thou  so  ?  art  thou  there,  true- 
penny?^—  —J* 
Come  on,  —  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage,  —  V" 
Consent  to  swear. 

jHor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen,  ' 

Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Beneath^  Swear. 

Ham.  Sic  et  Mque !  then  we'll  shift  our  ground.  — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen,  ^-r 

And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Never  to  speak  of  tMs  that  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [^Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole!  canst  work  i'  the  ground  so  £»st? 
A  worthy  pioneer !  —  Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  O  day  and  night !  but  this  is  wondrous  strange.     . 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome.  — t 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  j.  ) 
Than  are  dream'd  of  in  your  philosophy.^  i 

But  come ;  —  ^ 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  Mercy,         A 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself;  — 


^  The  oath  ihey  have  already  sworn  is  infaWi,  But  this  has  not  enough 
of  ritual  solemnity  in  it,  to  satisiy  Hamlet.  The  custom  of  swearing  by  the 
sword,  or  rather  by  the  cross  at  the  hilt  of  it.  is  very  ancient  The  iMiviour's 
name  was  sometimes  inscribed  on  the  handle.  So  that  swearing  by  one's 
sword  was  the  most  solemn  oath  a  Christian  soldier  could  take. 

22  True-penny  is  an  old  familiar  term  for  a  right  honest  fellow. 

28  So  read  all  the  quartos ;  the  folio,  "  our  philosophy."  The  passage 
has  had  so  long  a  lease  of  familiarity,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  that  it  seems 
best  not  to  change  it.  Besides,  your  gives  a  nice  characteristic  shade  of 
meaning  that  is  lost  in  our.  It  is  not  Horatio's  philosophy,  but  your  phi^ 
•oaophy,  that  Hamlet  is  speaking  of. 
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As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet  '^ 
<ro  put  an  antic  disposition  on ;  ^ — 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall. 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 
as,  We%  weU,  we  know;  or.  We  cotdd,  an  if  we  would;  or,  ^ 
we  list  to  speak;  or,  There  be,  an  if  they  might; 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving-out,  to  noter 
That  you  know  aught  of  me :  —  this  not  to  do, 
.  So  Grace  and  Mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you. 
Swear. 

Ghosts  [^Beneath.']  Swear. 

[^They  kiss  the  JERk  of  Handefs  Sword. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  1  —  So,  gentlemen. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you ; 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is  ^ 
May  do  t*  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
Gk)d  willing,  shall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together ; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint:  —  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right !  — 
Nay,  come ;  let's  go  together.  [^Eoceunt, 


ACT  n.     Scene  I.     Ehinore*     A  Room  in  Polonius' 

House, 

JEnter  Polonius  and  Retnaldo. 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money  and  these  notes,  Reynaldo. 

JRey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  Inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Bey.  My  lord,  1  did  intend  it. 

PoL  Marry,  well  said ;  very  well  said.     Look  you,  sir, 
Liquire  me  fo^t  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris ;  ^ 


^  This  has  been  taken  as  proving  that  Hamlet's  '^  antic  disposition  '*  is 
merely  assumed  for  a  special  purpose.  But  our  ripest  experts  in  the  matter 
are  far  from  regarding  it  so.  They  tell  us  that  veritable  madmen  are  some- 
times inscrutably  cunning  in  arts  for  disguising  their  state;  saying,  in  effect, 
"  To  be  sure,  vou  may  find  me  acting  rather  strangely  at  times,  but  you 
must  not  think  me  crazy ;  I  know  what  I  am  about,  and  have  a  purpose 
in  it." 

1  Danskei'  is  Dane;  Dansk  being  the  ancient  name  of  Denmark. 
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j 

And  how,  and  who ;  what  means,  and  where  they  keep,* 

What  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  finding. 

By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question, 

That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 

Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 

Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ; 

As  thus,  /  know  his  father  and  his  friends, 

And  in  part  him; — do  you  mark  this,  Beynaldo? 

i?€y.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  in  part  him  ;  hut,  you  may  say,  not  well: 
But,  if*t  he  he  I  mean,  h^s  very  wild; 
Addicted  so  and  so ;  —  and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him^  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord  ?  ^  | 

Pol,  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  ^  1 

Quarrelling,  drabbing :  —  you  may  go  so  far.  « 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him.  \ 

FoL  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 

That's  not  my  meaning :  but  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly,' 
That  they  may  seem  t£e  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault.* 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord,  — 

PoL  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  would  know  that 

PoL  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift; 
And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant :  * 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you, 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  Would  sound, 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,®  be  assur'd 

2  The  Poet  repeatedly  has  heep  in  the  sense  of  lodge  or  dwell.  See  Dain 
267.  note  22.  *^ 

8  Quaintly^  from  the  Latin  comptus^  properly  means  ehganHy^  but  is  here 
used  iQ>the  sense  of  adroitly  or  ingeniously.     See  page  121,  note  2. 

*  A  wildness  of  untamed  blood,  such  as  youth  is  generally  assailed  by. 

6  "  A  fetch  of  warrant "  seems  to  mean  an  allowable  strataxrem  or  ar- 
tifice. ^ 

«  Having  at  any  time  seen  the  youth  you  ^eak  of  guilty  in  iheforenamed 
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He  doses  with  you  in  this  consequence : 
Good  siTy  or  so ;  ot  friend,  or  gentkman,  — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition, 
Of  man  and  country ;  — 

He^,  Very  good,  my  lord. 

PoL  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this,  —  he  does  —  what  was  I 
about  to  say  ?  —  By  the  Mass,'  I  was  about  to  say  something: 
—where  did  I  leave? 

Hey.  At,  closes  in  the  conseqitence, 
At  friend  or  so  and  gentleman. 

Pol.  At  closes  in  the  consequence,  —  ay,  marry; 
He  closes  with  you  thus :  /  knofv  the  gentleman  ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  Mother  day, 
,  Or  then,  or  then ;  vrith  such,  or  such ;  and,  as  you  say. 
There  was  he  gaming  ;  there  o'ertook  in's  rouse  ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis.     See  you  now, 
Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth ;  ^ 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
"With  windlaces  and  with  assays  of  bias,* 
By  indirections  find  directions  out : 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice. 
Shall  you  my  son.    You  have  me,  have  you  not? 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pd.  God  b'  wi'  you !  fare  you  well. 

Bey.  Good  my  lord ! 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself.^* 

Rey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  music.^^ 

vices.  —  **  Closes  with  you  in  this^  consequence  ''  means,  apparently,  agrees 
with  you  in  this  conclusion.  —  Addition  again  for  title. 

7  Mass  is  the  old  name  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  was  often  sworn  by,  as  m  this  instance.  —  As  marry 
occurs  several  times  here,  it  maj  be  well  to  remark  that  this  use  of  the  word 
grew  from  the  custom  of  sweanng  by  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin. 

8  The  shrewd  old  wire-puller  is  fond  of  anting  arts.  The  carp  is  a 
species  of  fish. 

0  *'  Of  wisdom  and  of  reach  "  is  here  equivalent  to  by  cunning  and  over- 
reaching. —  Windlaces  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  taking  a  winding,  circuit- 
ous, or  round-about  course  to  a  thing,  instead  of  going  directly  to  it;  or,  as 
we  sometimes  say,  "  beating  about  the  bush,"  instead  of  coming  straight  to 
the  point.  This  is  shown  by  a  late  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  lieview,  who 
quotes  two  passages  in  illustration  of  it  from  Golding's  translation  of  Oh-idy 
which  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  Poet's  books.  Here  is  one  of  the 
quotations: 

**  The  winged  god.  beholding  them  returning  in  a  troupe, 

Gontlnn'd  not  directly  forth,  but  gan  me  down  to  Btoui>e, 

And  fetch'd  a  windkias  round  about." 

'*  Assays  of  bias  *'  are  trials  of  inclination.  A  bias  is  a  weight  in  one  side 
of  a  bful,  which  keeps  it  from  rolling  straight  to  the  mark,  as  in  ninepins. 

10  Use  your  own  eyes  and  judgment  upon  him,  as  well  as  learn  from 
others. 

u  E«ye  him  sharply,  but  do  it  slyly,  and  let  him  fiddle  his  secrets  all 
out* 
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Bey,  Well,  my  lord. 

Pol  Farewell ! —  [ExU  Rethaldo. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

How  now,  Ophelia!  what's  the  matter  ? 

Oph.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  affirighted ! 

PoL  With  what,  i'  the  name  of  God  ? 

Oph,  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  diamber, 
Lord  Handet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd ;  ^ 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ankle ;  ^^ 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  kaees  knocking  each  other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport 
As  if  he  had  been  lo6sed  out  of  Hell 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

PoL  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it.  v 

Pol  Whatsmdhe? 

Oph,  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  £Edls  to  such  perusal  of  my  &ce 
As  he  would  draw  it     Long  stay'd  he  so : 
At  last,  —  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,— 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profoimd. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk,^ 
And  end  his  being.     That  done,  he  lets  me  go, 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tum'd, 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol,  Come,  go  with  me :  I  will  go  seek  the  £jng. 
Thifr  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself^^ 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven 

^  Unbraced  is  the  same  as  our  uhbuttonetL  So  used  twice  in  JvUus 
OoBsar. 

^  Hanginfif  down  like  the  loose  cincture  which  confines  the  fetters  or 
gyves  round  the  ankles. 

14  BtUk  is  breast,  *'  The  btdke  or  breast  of  a  man,  Thorax,  la  poitrine."  — 
Baret. 

16  Fordo  was  the  same  as  undo  or  destroy.  — Ecstasy  occurs  several  times 
in  this  play  for  madness.  Such  was  the  more  common  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Shakespeare's  time;  though  it  was  also  used  for  any  violent  working  (rf 
the  mind. 
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That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry,  — 
"What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph,  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me, 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

Tm  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him :  ^®  I  feai^d  he  did  but  trifle, 
And  mea];it  to  wreck  thee  ;  but,  beshrew  my  jealousy !  ^' 
By  Heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.^®     Come,  go  we  to  ihe  King : 
This  must  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  close,  might  move 
More  grief  to  hide  than  hate  to  utter  love.^*  [Exeunt. 

SoEN-E  n.     The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  King,  the  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern, 

and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz  and  Gmldenstem ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you,^ 
The  need  we  had  to  use  you  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it, 
Since  nor  th'  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.     What  it  should  be, 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  th'  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream  of:  I  entreat  you  both. 
That,  —  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  since  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  humour, — 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  Court 
Some  little  time ;  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 

^  To  qtwte  is  to  note,  to  marh,  or  observe, 

17  In  uiift  admirable  scene,  Polonius,  who  is  throughout  the  skeleton  of 
his  own  former  skill  in  state-craft,  hunts  the  trail  of  policy  at  a  dead  scent, 
supplied  by  the  weak  feyernsmell  in  his  own  nostrils.  —  Coleridge. 

«  We  old  men  are  as  apt  to  overreach  ourselves  with  our  own  policy,  as 
the  young  are  to  miscarry  through  inconsideration. 

^  The  sense  is  rather  obscure,  but  appears  to  be, — By  keeping  Hamlet|s 
love  secret,  we  may  cause  more  of  grief  to  oUiers,  than  of  hatred  on  his 
part  by  disclosing  it.  The  Poet  sometimes  goes  out  of  his  way  to  close  a 
scoie  with  a  rhyme. 

1  I  do  not  recollect  another  instance  of  moreover  that  used  in  this  way.  It 
means  the  same  as  betide$  tkat  ^ 
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Whether  aught,  to  U8  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you ; 
And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.  .  If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will  ^ 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope,* 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks   - 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Jios.  Both  your  Majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  ftdl  bent. 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Bosencrantz  and  gentle  Guildenstem. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstem  and  gentle  Bosencrantz : 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too-much-changed  son.  —  Go,  some  of  you. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GfuiL  Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! 

Qiteen.  Ay,  amen ! 

[^Exeunt  Bos.,  Guil.,  and  some  Attendants. 
Miter  PoLONlus. 

Pol,  Th'  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord. 
Are  joyfully  returned. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord?    Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  Grod  and  to  my  gracious  King :  * 
And  I  do  think  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do)  tiiat  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give,  first,  admittance  to  th'  ambassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 

King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  brii^  them  in.  — 

iKocit  POLONIUS. 
s  Gentry  for  aenUe  courtesy, 

J  "The  supply  and  profit "  is  the/eecC«^  and  redUzing, 
*  I  hold  my  duty  both  to  my  God  and  to  my  King,  as  I  do  my  souL 


< 
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He  tells  me,  my  sweet  Queen,  that  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen,  I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main  ;  .      ' 

His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

King,  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — 

Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Yoltimand  and  Cornelius. 

Welcome,  my  good  friends  * 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Vol.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and  desires. 
Upon  our.  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
Bfis  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  Highness :  whereat  grieVd,  — 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand,®  —  sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras  ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys  ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle  never  more 
To  give  .th'  assay  of  arms  against  your  Majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy, 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee,® 
And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  intreaty,  herein  further  shown,        [  Giving  a  Paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise ; 
On  such  regards  of  safety  and  allowance 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ;  ^ 

And  at  our  more  consider'd  time  we'll  read. 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business : 
Meantime  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour. 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we'll  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home ! 

[^Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended.  — 

My  Liege,  and  Madam,  to  expostulate  ® 
Wliat  Majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 

^  To  bear  in  hand  is  to  lead  along  by  false  assurances  or  expectations* 
See  page  847,  note  7. 

»  Pee  was  often  used  for  fee-simple,  which  is  the  strongest  tenure  in 
English  law,  and  means  an  estate  held  in  absolute  and  perpetual  right. 

'  This  phrase  was  continually  used  for  "  it  pleases  us,"  or  "toe  like  it." 

8  Expostulate  here  has  the  right  Latin  sense  of  inquire. 
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4 
I 

Why  day  ib  day,  nigfat  nigbt,  and  time  is  timey 
Were  nothing  bat  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tedioosness  the  limbs  and  outward  flonrisheB, 
I  will  be  briefl    Tour  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is't  bat  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad? 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  leas  art 

PoL  Madam,  I  swear  I  ose  no  art  at  alL 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  trae :  'tis  tnie,  'tis  pity ; 

And  pity  'tis,  'tis  trae :  a  foolish  figare ;  - 

But  &rewell  it,  for  I  will  ase  no  art  ^      j 

Mad  let  as  grant  him,  then;  and  now  remains  i 

That  we  find  out  the  caase  of  this  effect ;  <" 

Or  rather  say,  the  caase  of  tills  defect. 
For  this  effect  defectire  comes  by  caase : 
Thas  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  tiras. 
Perpend:* 

I  have  a  daughter, — have,  whilst  she  is  mine, — 
Who  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this :  Now  gather  and  sarmise. 

[R^ids.]  To  the  celestial  and  my  souts  idol,  the  most  beauti" 
fied  Opheltay  —  Thaf  s  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  beautified 
is  a  vile  phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear.  —  Thus :  Jk  her  excellent 
white  hosom^  these,  Sfc.^ 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

PbL  Grood  Madam,  stay  awhile;  I  will  be  MthfoL  — 

[Reads.]  Doubt  thou  the  stars  care  Jure; 

Doubt  that  the  Sun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 
DtU  never  doubt  I  love. 
0  dear  Ophelia,  lam  iU  at  these  numbers;  I  have  not  art 
to  reckon  my  groans :   but  that  I  love  thee  best,  0  most  best, 
believe  it.    Adieu, 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 

this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet. 

This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  shown  me ; 
And,  more  above,  hatii  his  solicitings, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

iSng,  But  how  hath  she 

ReceiVd  his  love  ? 

9  Perpend  is  weigh  or  oonrider, 

^  The  word  these  was  nsnally  added  at  the  end  of  the  sapencriptioiiof 
letters* 
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PoL  "What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King,  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

PoL  I  would  fain  prove  so.     But  what  might  you  think,— 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you, 
Or  my  dear  Majesty  your  Que^i  here,  thii^ 
If  I  had  pla/d  the  desk  or  table-book ; " 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winldng,  mute  and  dumb ;  ^^ 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  witii  idle  sight ; 
What  might  you  think?    No,  I  went  round  to  work,  ^ 
And  juj  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak : 
Lord  Handet  is  a  prince,  out  of  thy  star  ;^^ 
This  mtisi  not  he :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  lus  resort, 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Wliich  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice; 
And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast; 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and,  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  wail  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  'tis  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol  Hath  there  been  such  a  time — Td  fdn  know  that— 
That  I  have  positively  said  'Tt»  so, 
When  it  proved  otherwise  ? 

King,  Not  that  I  know. 

PoL  [^Pointing  to  his  Head  and  Shoulder.']  Take  this  from 
this,  if  this  be  otherwise : 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours  together** 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

PoL  At  such  a  time  Fll  loose  my  daughter  to  him : 

u  By  keeping  dark  about  the  matter.  A  desk  or  table-book  does  not 
prate  of  what  it  contains.  A  table-book  is  a  case  or  set  of  tablets,  to  cany 
m  the  pocket,  and  write  memoranda  upon.    See  page  642,  note  14. 

^  If  I  had  given  my  heart  a  hint  to  be  mute  about  their  passion.  "  Con- 
niventia,  a  vjwuema  at;  a  sufferance;  a  feigning  not  to  see  or  hnow.*^ 

^  To  be  rouna  is  to  he  plain,  downright,  outspoken, 

14  Not  within  thy  destiny;  alluding  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  stars 
OB  the  fortune  of  life. 

"^  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  should  read  **  walks /or  hours  together.*' 
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Be  70a  and  I  behind  an  arras  then ;  ^* 
Mark  the  encounter :  if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  faU'n  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  State, 
But  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

Qtuen.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes  read- 
ing." 

PoL  Away !  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away : 
FU  board  him  presently :  ^  O,  give  me  leave.  — 

[Mxeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attetidanis> 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

How  does  my  good  Lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham*  Well,  God-'a-mercy. 

PoL  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ?  ^ 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you're  a  fishmonger.^     r 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

PoL  Honest,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  tOv  be 
one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thousand. 

PoL  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  [Pretending  to  read.]  For  if  the  Sun  breed  maggots 
in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion,^  —  Have  you  a 
daughter? 

PoL  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  Sim :  —  friend,  look  to't. 

PbL  How  say  you  by  that?  —  [^Aside.']  Still  harping  on 
my  daughter:  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first;  he  said  I  was  a 
fishmonger.     He  is  far  gone,  far  gone :  and  truly  in  my  youth 

1*  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  chief  rooms  of  houses  were  lined  with  tapes- 
try hangings,  which  were  suspended  on  frames  some  distance  from  the  walls, 
to  keep  them  from  being  rotted  by  the  damp.  See  page  291,  note  61.  These 
tapestries  were  called  arras  from  the  town  Arras,  in  France,  where  they  were 
made. 

^7  Wretch  was  the  strongest  term  of  endearment  in  the  language ;  gen- 
drally  implying,  however,  a  dash  of  pity.  So,  in  OtheUo,  in.  3.  the  hero, 
apeaking  of  Desderaona,  exclaims  in  a  rapture  of  tenderness,  ^  £xceHent 
wretch,  perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee!  *' 

18  To  board  him  is  to  accost  or  address  him.    See  page  180,  note  10. 

u  Fishmonffer  meant  an  angler  as  well  as  a  dealer  in  fish.  Handet  prob- 
ably means  that  Polonius  has  come  to  ^sh  out  his  secret. 

2»  The  old  copies  have  good  instead  of  god;  but  god  is  probably  right, 
as  the  Poet  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Sun  as  Titan,  "  kissing  «  dish  of  butter," 
and  as  '^  common-kissing  Titan."  —  A  great  deal  of  ink  has  been  spent  in 
trying  to  explain  the  passage;  but  the  true  explanation  is,  that  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  understood.  Hamlet  is  merely  bantering  and  tantalizfng  the 
old  man. 
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I  suffer'd  much  extremity  for  love ;  very  near  this.  TU  speak 
to  him  again.  —  What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

JIam,  Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  who  ? 

PoL  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

JIam.  Slanders,  sir:  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here,  that 
old  men  have  gray  beards;  that  their  faces  are  wrinkled; 
their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum ;  and  that 
they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with 'most  weak 
hams:  all  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently 
believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down ; 
for  you  yourself,  sir,  should  be  as  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab 
you  could  go  backward. 

PoL  [^AsideJ]  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method 
in't.  —  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ifam.  Into  my  grave  ? 

PoL  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air.  —  [^Aside,']  How  preg- 
nant sometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that  often  mad- 
ness hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously 
be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave  him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the 
means  of  meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter.  —  My  hon- 
ourable lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  I  will 
more  willingly  part  withal ;  —  [^Aside,']  except  my  life,  except 
my  life,  except  my  life. 

PoL  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham,  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

Miter  RosENCRANTZ  and  Guildenstern. 

,  FoL  You  go  to  seek  the  Lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

jRos,  [To  PoLONius.]  God  save  you,  sir !    [^JExit  Polon. 

GuiL  My  honoured  lord ! 

Bo$.  My  most  dear  lord ! 

ITam.  My  excellent  good  friends  !  How  dost  thou,  Guilden- 
stern?—  Ah,  Rosencrantz  I  —  Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both? 

oAot.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  Earth. 

GuiL  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy ; 
On  Fortune's  cap  we're  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Jios.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham,  What  news  ? 

Hos.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown  honest. 

Ham,  Then  is  dooms-day  near.  But  your  news  is  not 
true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular :  What  have  you, 
my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the.  hands  of  Fortune,  that  she 
sends  you  to  prison  hither? 
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CffUl.  Prison,  my  lord ! 

ffdm.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Has.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Bam,  A  goodly  one;  in  which  tliere  are  many  confineSi 
wards,  and  dangeons,  Denmark  being  one  o'  Uie  worst. 

Itos.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

jETom.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  yon;  lor  there  is  nothing 
dther  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  niakes  it  so :  to  me  it  is  a 
prison. 

Eos.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one :  'tis  too  nar- 
row for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  and  count 
myself  a  king  of  Infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad 
dreams. 

Guil  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition;  for  tiie  very 
substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merdy  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Eos.  Truly;  and  I  bold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a 
quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Hcun.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our  monarchs  and 
outstretdi'd  heroes  the  beggars'  shadows.^  Shall  we  to  the 
Court?  for,  by  my  fey,  I  cannot  reason.^ 

Hos,  GuiL  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham,  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with  the  rest  of 
my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest  man,  I  am 
most  dreadfully  attended.^  But,  in  the  beat^i  way  of  friend- 
ship, what  make  you  at  Elsinore? 

Ro$.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham^  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks,  but  I 

thank  you ;  and  sure,  dear  Mends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear  a 

•  half-penny.     Were  you  not  sent  for?    Is  it  your  own  indin- 

ing  ?  is  it  a  free  visitation?     Come,  deal  justly  with  me :  ooone, 

come ;  nay,  speak. 

GuiL  What  should  we  say,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Why,  any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kmd  of  confession  in  your  looks,  which 
your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour:  I  know  the 
good  King  and  Queen  have  sent  for  yon. 

Ro8.  To  what  end,  my  lord? 

Ham.  That  you  nmst  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure  you 
by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our 

^  Hamlet  is  here  playing  or  fencing  with  words,  and  loses  himself  in  the 
riddles  he  is  making.  The  meaning,  however,  seems  to  be,  our  beggars  can 
at  least  dream  of  being  kings  and  heroes ;  and  if  the  substance  of  such  am^ 
bitious  men  is  but  a  dream,  and  if  a  dream  is  but  a  shadow,  then  our  kings 
and  heroes  are  but  the  shadows  of  our  begg^hrs. 

22  Fay  is  merely  a  diminutive  oi faith. 

2«  Probably  referring  to  the  "  bad  dreams  "  already  spoken  ot 
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youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by 
what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be 
even  and  direct  with  me,  whethe;r  you  were  s^it  for,  or  no. 

jRos*  [^Aside  to  GxttlJ]  What  say  you  ? 

Ham,  [^Aside.2  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  pf  you.**— If  you 
love  me,  hold  not  off. 

GuiL  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ifam,  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipation  prevent 
your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  King  and  Queen  moult 
no  feather.^  I  have  of  late — but  wherefore  I  know  not  — 
lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises ;  and  indeed 
it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame, 
the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ;  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  yoti,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,^ 
this  majestical  roof  fiitted  with  golden  fire, — why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congr^ation  of 
vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  How  noble  in 
treason !  how  infinite  in  &culties !  in  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable!  in  action  how  like  an  angel!  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the 
paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintes- 
sence of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me ;  no,  nor  woman  neither, 
though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Hos.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stiiff  in  my  thoughts. 

Bam.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said,  man  ddighU 
not  me  f 

Ro8.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what 
lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you :  ^  we 
coted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they  coining  to  offer 
you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  King  shall  be  welcome ;  his  Maj- 
esty shall  have  tribute  of  me :  the  adventurous  knight  shsJl 
use  his  foil  and  target ;  the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the 
humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace ;  ^  the  clown  shall 

2*  I  will  watch  you  sharply:  of  for  off,  a  common  usage. 

^  Hamlet's  fine  sense  of  honour  is  well  shown  in  this.  He  will  not  tempt 
them  to  any  breach  of  confidence ;  and  he  means  Uiat,  by  telling  them  the 
reason,  he  will  forestall  and  prevent  their  disclosure  of  it  —  Mowt  is  an  old 
word  for  cAani^e ;  used  especial  iy  of  birds  when  casting  their  feathers.  So, 
in  Bacon's  Natural  History :  **  Some  birds  there  be,  that  upon  their  moulting 
do  turn  colour;  as  robin-redbreasts,  after  their  moulting,  grow  red  again  by 
degrees." 

^  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  omits ^rmament,  and  so  turns  overhanging  into 
a  substantive.  It  may  well  be  thought  that  by  the  omission  the  language 
becomes  more  Shakespearian,  without  any  loss  of  eloquence.  But  the  pas- 
sage, as  it  stands,  is  so  much  a  household  word,  that  it  seems  best  not  to 
ehange  it.    Brave  is  grand,  splendid. 

^  **  Lenkn  entertainment "  is  entertainment  for  the  season  of  Xen^,  when 
players  were  not  allowed  to  perform  in  public.  See  page  184,  note  8.  —  To 
iote  is  to  pass  alongnde,  to  pass  by  or  overtake. 

tt  Hwmrom  man  here  means  a  man  made  unhappy  by  his  awn  crotchets. 
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make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere ;  ^  and 
the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall 
halt  for*t  —  What  players  are  they  ? 

Ro$*  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  delight  in, 
the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  their  residence,  both  in 
reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways.** 

Ro$.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the  late 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when  I 
was  in  the  city  ?  are  they  so  foUow'd  ? 

Ro$.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Roi.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace :  but 
there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little  eyases,**  that  cry  out  on 
the  top  of  question,"  and  are  most  tyrannioally  clapp'd  for't: 
these  are  now  the  £ishion ;  and  so  berattle  the  conmion  stages,** 
(so  they  call  them,)  that  many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of 
goose  quills,  and  da^re  scarce  come  thither.*^ 


Humour  was  used  for  any  wayward,  eccentric  impulse  causing  a  man  to  be 
full  of  nps  and  downs,  or  of  flats  and  sharps.  Such  characters  were  favourites 
on  the  stage.    The  melancholy  Jaqnes  in  As  You  Like  It  is  an  instance. 

^  Hamlet  is  not  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  the  clowns,  and  is  dispar- 
aging them  by  ironical  praise.  "Tickled  o'the  sere"  is  tickled  with 
dryness^  or  afflicted  with  a  dry  cough.  So  that  the  meaning  is,  the  clown 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  those  to  be  laughing  at  his  jokes,  who  are 
merely  coughing  from  huskiness. 

^  The  Loncu>n  theatrical  companies,  when  not  allowed  to  play  in  the  city, 
were  wont  to  travel  about  the  country,  and  exercise  their  craft  in  the  towns. 
This  was  less  reputable,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  less  nay,  than  resid- 
ing in  the  city.  Stratford  was  often  visited  by  such  strolling  companies 
during  the  Poet's  boj'hood,  and  hence  it  was,  probably,  that  he  found  his  way 
to  the  stage. 

81  Referring,  no  doubt,  Xfi  an  order  of  the  Pri\y  Council,  issued  in  June, 
1600.  By  this  order  the  players  were  inhibited  from  acting  in  or  near  the 
city  during  the  season  of  Lent,  besides  being  very  much  restricted  at  all 
other  seasons,  and  hence  "  chances  it  they  travel,'*  or  sAroll  into  the  countiy. 
See  page  210,  note  6. 

^  Aiery,  from  eyren,  eggSt  properly  means  a  hrood  but  sometimes  a  nesL 
Eyas  is  a  name  for  an  unfledged  hawk. 

^  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this.  Mr.  White  thinks  it 
means  that  the^  "assume  superiority;"  Mr.  Dyce,  that  they  "recite  at  the 
very  highest  pitch  of  their  voice."  The  context  infers  that  they  »«Te  mightily 
"  cracked  up  "  as  excelling  in  something  which  a  sober  judgment  would  re- 
gard as  a  fault.  To  top,  in  Shakespeare^  is  generally  to  surpass  ;  as  in  0>r- 
wlanus,  ii.  1 :  "  Topping  all  others  in  boasting."  And  in  iv.  7,  of  this  play : 
"  So  far  he  topped  m^  thought."  And  a  little  later  in  this  scene  Hamlet  has 
the  words,  "  whose  judgments  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,"  clearlv  meaning, 
whose  judgments  were  better  than  mine.  —  Question  has  repeatedly  occurred 
in  the  sense  of  speech  or  conversation. 

**  To  beraUle  is  to  berate  or  squib.  The  sense  of  what  follows  is,  that  pop- 
guns out/kce  pistols. 

86  The  allusion  is  to  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  and  of  the  Bevels,  whose 
performing  of  plays  was  much  in  fashion  at  the  time  this  play  was  written. 
«om  an  eariy  date,  the  choir-boys  of  St  Paul's,  Westminster,  Windsor, 
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Ham,  What,  are  they  children?  who  maintams  'em  ?  how 
are  they  escoted  ?  ^  Will  they  pursue  the  quality  no  longer 
than  they  can  sing?* will  they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they 
should  grow  themselves  to  common  players,  (as  it  is  most  like, 
if  their  means  are  no  better,)  their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to 
make  them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession  ?  ^ 

Roi,  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to-do  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy :  ^  there 
was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet 
and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question. 

Ham,  Is't  possible  ? 

GuiL  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains.** 

Ham,  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ro&,  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and  his  load  too.** 

Ham,  It  is  not  very  strange ;  for  my  uncle  is  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  those  that  would  make  mows  at  him  while  my 
father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece 
for  his  picture  in  little.  'Sblood,  there  is  something  in  this 
more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

[^Flourish  of  Trumpets  within, 

GuiL  There  are  the  players: 

Ham,  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore.  Your 
hands,  come:  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and 
ceremony :  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb ;  ^  lest  my 
extent  to  the  players  (which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  out- 
ward) should  more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours. 
You  are  welcome;  but  my  uncle-father  and  aunt-mother  are 
deceiv'd. 

GuiL  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

and  the  Chapel  Royal,  were  engaged  in  such  performances^  and  sometimes 
played  at  Court,  ^he  complaint  here  is,  that  these  juveniles  so  abuse  "  the 
common  stages,'*  that  is,  the  theatres,  as  to  deter  many  from  visiting  them. 
In  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment^  1601,  one  of  the  speakers  says  they  w-ere  heard 
"with  much  applause; "  and  another  speaks  thus:  "  I  sawe  the  children  of 
Powles  last  ni^ht,  and,  troth,  they  pleased  me  prettie,  prettie  well:  the  apes 
in  time  will  do  it  handsomely/' 

88  Escoted  is  paid;  from  the  French  escot^&shot  or  reckoning. —  Quality 
is  profession  or  calling  f  ot\en  so  used.  — :"No  longer  than  they  can  sing" 
means  no  longer  than  they  keep  the  voices  of  boys. 

87  Eun  dovm  the  profession  to  which  they  are  themselves  to  succeed. 

88  To-do.,  commonly  printed  to  do,  is  the  same  as  a^.  —  To  tarre  is  to  set 
on,  or  incite ;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  setting  on  dogs.  — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  understand  what  follows.  Argument  was  commonly  used  for  subject  or 
matter,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  mean  that  here.  Perhaps  inducement  comes 
nearest  to  the  meaning  of  it. 

89  Bandying  of  wit,  or  pelting  each  othter  with  words. 

4®  That  is,  carry  all  the  world  before  them:  there  is  perhaps  an  allusion 
to  the  Globe  theatre,  the  sign  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  Hercules  carrying 
the  globe. 

j*i  To  comply  with,  as  here  used,  evidently  means  to  be  formally  civil  or 
polite  tOf  or  to  compliment.  We  have  It  again  in  the  same  sense,  in  v.  2, 
Where  Hamlet  says  of  Osric,  "  He  did  comply  with  his  dug  before  he  suck'd  it." 
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Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west :  when  the  wind  is 
southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.^ 

Re-enter  Polonius. 

PoL  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstem, — and  you  too;  —  at  each 
ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of 
his  swaddling-douts. 

Ros.  Haply  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them ;  for  they 
say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the  players ; 
mark  it.  — You  say  right,  sir :  o'  Monday  morning ;  'twas  then, 
indeed.** 

PoL  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you :  when  Boscius  was 
an  actor  in  Rome,  — 

PoL  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz!** 

PoL  Upon  my  honour, — 

Ham.  Then  came  each  actof  on  his  ass. 

PoL  —  the  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral, 
tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  in- 
dividable,  or  poem  unlimited :  **  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty, 
these  are  the  only  men.*^ 

Ham.  O,  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  What  a  treasure  hadst 
thou! 

PoL  What  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why, 

One  fair  daughter,  and  no  morey 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well. 

^  "  To  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  "  was  a  proverb  in  Shakespeare's 
time.    Handsaw  is  merely  a  corruption  of  hemthaw^  which  means  a  heron, 

^  This  is  spoken  in  order  to  blind  Polonius  as  to  what  they  have  been 
talking  about. 

^  Hamlet  affects  to  discredit  the  news :  all  a  mere  busszing  or  rumour, 
Polonius  then  assures  him,  ^'  On  my  honour;"  which  starts  the  poor  joke, 
If  they  are  come  on  your  honour,  "  then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass;  *'  these 
words  being  probably  a  quotation. 

^  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  meaning  of  this.    In  the  Classic  Drama 

f;enerally,  tiie  scene  continued  the  same,  or  undivided^  all  through  the  piece, 
n  the  Gothic  Drama,  as  Shake^are  found  and  fixed  it,  the  changes  of 
scene  are  without  definite  limitations.  This  seems  to  be  the  difiRsrence  meant. 
Seneca  was  considered  the  best  of  the  Roman  tragic  writers,  and  Plautus  of 
the  comic. 

**  "  The  meaning,"  says  Collier, "  probably  is,  that  the  players  were  good, 
iiiiether  at  written  productions  or  at  extemporal  plays,  where  libertv  waa 
allowed  to  the  performers  to  invent  the  dialogue,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
commedie  al  improow},'' 
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PoL  [Astde,"]  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ham*  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter 
that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  ISlsLj,  that  follows  not. 

PoL  What  follows,  then,  my  lord  ? 

JIam.  Why,  As  hy  hty  God  wot ;  and  then,  you  know,  R 
cams  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was,'"  —  The  first  row  of  the 
pious  chanson  will  show  you  more ;  for  look,  where  my 
abridgment  comes.*®  — 

JEnter  Pour  or  Five  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  masters ;  welcome,  all ;  I  am  glad  to  see  ye 
well;  welcome,  good  friends.  —  O,  my  old  friend!  thy  face  is 
valanc'd  since  I  saw  thee  last :  **  com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in 
Denmark  ?  —  What,  my  young  lady  and  mistress  !  B/r-Lady, 
your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last 
Dy  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.^  'Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a 
piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  crack'd  within  the  ring.®^  — 
Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't  like  French 
frdconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  see :  we'll  have  a  speech  straight. 

47  Here,  again  Hamlet  is  tantalizing  and  bewildering  the  old  fox,  and 
anibbling  between  a  logical  and  a  literal  sequence.  The  lines  he  quotes  are 
from  an  old  ballad,  entitled  JephthOj  Judge  of  IsraeU  A  copy  of  the  ballad,  as 
Shakespeare  knew  it,  was  reprinted  in  ^vans*  Old  BaUads,  m  1810 ;  the  first 
stimza  being  as  follows: 

**  I  haye  read  that  many  years  agoe, 
When  Jephtha,  judge  of  Israel, 
Qad  one  &ir  daughter  and  no  moe, 
Whom  he  loyed  passing  well ; 
As  by  lot,  God  wot. 
It  came  to  passe,  most  like  it  was, 
Oreat  warn  there  should  be, 
And  who  should  be  the  chiefe  but  he,  but  he." 

^  Chafuon  is  something  to  be  sung  or  chanted;  and  **  the  first  row  *' 
probably  means  the  first  cohtmn,  or,  perhaps,  stanza.  —  Abridgment  was  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  pastime.  Probably  Hamlet  means  it  also  in  the 
farther  sense  of  abridging  or  cutting  short  his  talk  with  Polonius. 

^  Valanc^d  is  fringed^  andlrere  means  that  the  player  has  lately  mwn 
a  beard.  —  By^r  Lady  is  a  contraction  of  by  cw  Lady,  referring  to  the  Y  irgin 
Mary.  In  the  Poet's  time,  female  parts  were  acted  by  boys;  and  Hamlet  is 
addressing  one  whom  as  a  boy  he  had  seen  playing  some  neroine. 

M  Chopine  was  the  name  of  an  enormously  thick-soled  shoe  which  Span- 
ish and  Italian  ladies  were  in  a  habit  of  wearing,  in  order,  as  would  seem, 
to  make  themselves  as  tall  as  the  men,  perhaps  taller;  or  it  may  have  been, 
to  keep  their  lon^  skirts  from  mopping  the  sidewalks  too  much.  Old  Coriate 
has  it  that  some  of  those  worn  by  tne  Venetian  ladies  were  **  half  a  yard  high.*' 
The  fashion  is  said  to  hav6  been  used  at  one  time  by  the  English. 

^^  The  old  gold  coin  was  thin  and  liable  to  cracK.  There  was  a  ringy  or 
circle  on  it,  within  which  the  sovereign's  head  was  stamped ;  if  the  crack 
extoided  beyond  this  ring,  it  was  rendered  uncurrent:  it  was  therefore  m 
simile  applied  to  any  other  injured  object.  There  is  some  humour  in  apply- 
ing it  to  a  cracked  voice. 

86 
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—  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ;  come,  a  passionate 
speech. 

1  Plaif,  What  speech,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — but  it  was 
never  acted;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once;  for  the  play,  I 
remember,  pleas'd  not  the'  million ;  'twas  caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral :  '*  but  it  was  —  as  I  receiv'd  it,  and  others,  whose  judg- 
ments in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine  —  an  excellent 
play;  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much 
modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said  there  were  no 
Ballets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury,^  nor  no  matter 
in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation ;  but 
called  it  an  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very 
much  more  handsome  than  fine.  One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly 
loVd :  'twas  JEkeas'  tale  to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  espe- 
cially where  he  speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter.  If  it  live  in 
your  memory,  begin  at  this  line :  let  me  see,  let  me  see ;  — 

77ie  rugged  Pyrrhus^  like  tK  Hyrcanian  beast,  — 

*tis  not  so ;  —  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus : 

The  rugged  Pyrrhu$ — he  whose  sable  arms, 

Mack  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 

When,  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse  — 

Hiath  now  this  dread  and  Mack  complexion  smear'd 

With  heraldry  more  dismal:  head  to  foot 

Now  he  is  total  gules  ;  ^  horridly  tricJdd 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 

Baiid  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 

That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 

To  their  vile  murders.    Boasted  in  tarath  and  fire, 

And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore. 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 

Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks,  — 

So  proceed  you. 

Pol  Tore  Gk)d,  my  lord,  well  spoken;  with  good  accent 
and  good  discretion. 

1  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him  \ 

68  Caviare  was  the  pickled  roes  of  certain  fish  of  the  sturgeon  kind,  4 

called  in  Italy  caviale,  and  much  used  there  and  in  other  countries.     Great 
quantities  were  prepared  on  the  river  Volga  forraerlj'.    As  a  dish  of  high  ' 

seasoning  and  peculiar  flavour,  it  was  not  relished  by 'the  many;  that  is,  the 
general.  * 

w  No  impertinent  high-seasoning  or  false  brilliancy,  to  give  it  an  un-  ^ 

natural  relish.    SalUt  is  explained  '*  a  pleasant  and  merry  word  that  maketh 
foikto  laugh."  —  This  passage  shows  that  the  Poet  understood  the  essentia]  I 

poverty  of  "  fine  writing." 

^«^  is  red;  in  the  language  of  heraldry:  to  trick  is  to  colour. 
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Striking  too  short  at  Greeks  ;  his  antique  sword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Mepugnant  to  command.     Unequal  matched, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives  ;  ii^  ^«5^^>  strikes  wide; 
Bviwith  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  feU  sword 
TK  unnerved  father  faUs*     Then  senseless  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base  ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus^  ear :  for,  lo  !  his  sword, 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seemed  i*  the  air  to  stick : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  unU  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

Put,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  siknce  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still,^ 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region  ;  so,  after  Pyrrhus*  pause,   . 
Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a-work  ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  fall 
On  Mars*s  armour,  forg*dfor  proof  eterne. 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus*  bleeding  sword 
NowfaUs  on  Priam.  — 
Out,  out,  thou  [harlot,']  Fortune  !  AU  you  gods, 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power  ; 
Break  aU  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hiU  of  heaven, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends  !  ^ 

PoL  This  is  too  long. 

Ham,  It  shall  to  tie  barber's,  with  your  beard. — Pr'y- 
thee,  say  on :  He's  for  a  jig,^^  or  he  sleeps :  —  Say  on :  come 
to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.  But  who,  O,  who  had  seen  the  mobled  Queen  — 

Ham.   The  mobled  queen  f 

65  Rack,  from  reek,  is  used  by  old  writers  to  signify  the  highest  and  there- 
fore lightest  clouds.  Thus,  in  Fletcher's  Women  Pleased,  iv.  2:  "Far 
swifter  than  the  sailing  rack  that  gallops  upon  the  wings  of  angry  winds.'* 
So  that  the  heavens  must  be  silent  indeed,  when  **  the  rack  8tan£  still."  , 

^  This  admirable  substitution  of  the  epic  for  the  dramatic,  giving  such 
reality  to  the  dramatic  diction  of  Shakespeare's  own  dialogue,  and  author- 
ized, too,  by  the  actual  style  of  the  tragedies  before  his  time,  is  well  worthy 
of  notice.  The  fancy  that  a  burlesque  was  intended  sinks  below  criticism : 
the  lines,  as  epic  narrative,  are  superb.  —  In  the  thoughts,  and  even  in  the 
separate  parts  of  the  diction,  this  description  is  highly  poetical:  in  truth, 
taken    by  itself,  that  is    its    fault,  that   it  is  too    poetical !  ^  the   laii- 

fuage  ot  ]3rric  vehemence  and  epic  pomp,  and  not  of  the  drama.     But  if 
hakespeare  had  made  the  diction  truly  dramatic,  where  would  have  been 
the  contrast  between  Hamlet  and  the  play  in  Hamlet  f — Coleridqb. 

67  Giffa,  in  Italian,  was  a  fiddle  or  crowd;  gigaro,  a  fiddler,  ot  minsitrei 
Hence  a  jig  was  a  baliad»  or  ditty,  sung  to  the  fiddle. 
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PoL  That^s  good;  moUed  queen  is  goocL** 

1  Play. — Run  harefoot  up  and  dovm,  ihreaiening  thejlamei 

With  bisBon  rheum  ;  **  a  chut  upon  that  head 

Where  late  the  diadem  stood;  and,  for  a  robcj 

About  her  lank  and  aU  o^er-teemed  loins, 

A  biankety  in  th*  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ;  — 

Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd 

'Gainst  Fortune* s  State  would  treason  have  pronounced: 

But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 

When  she  saw  I\/rrhus  make  malicious  sport 

In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband^ s  limbs  ; 

The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made  — 

Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all — 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven, 

And  passion  in  the  gods.^ 

PoL  Look,  whether  he  has  not  tum'd  his  colour,  and  has 
tears  in's  eyes.  —  Pr'y thee,  no  more. 

Ham,  'Tis  well ;  111  have  thee  speak  out  the  rest  soon. 
—  Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  bestow'd?  Do 
you  hear  ?  let  them  be  well  us*d ;  for  they  are  the  abstracts 
and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time :  after  your  death  you  were 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live. 

Pel*  Mj  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

ffam.  'Od*s  bodykins,  man,  better :  '^  use  every  man  after 
his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whipping  ?  Use  them  after 
your  own  honour  and  dignity :  the  less  they  deserve,  the  more 
iherit  is  in  your  bounty.    Take  them  in. 

PoL  Come,  sirs. 

Ifam.  Follow  him,  fiiends :  we'll  hear  a  play  to-morrow.— 
[^£Jxit  PoLONius  vnth  all  of  the  Players  except  the  First, 
Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ?  can  you  play  The  Murder  of 
Gonzago f 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  We'll  have't  to-morrow  night.  You  could,  for  a 
need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  which  I 
would  set  down  and  insert  in't,  could  you  not  ? 

1  Play»  Ay,  my  lord. 

^  MdbUd  is  hastily  or  carelessly  dressed.  To  mob  or  mab  is  still  used  in  the 
north  of  £ngland  for  to  dress  in  a  slattemty  manner;  and  Coleridge  says 
*^  mob'cap  is  still  a  word  in  common  use  for  a  morning  cap/' 

60  Btsson  is  bUnd,    Bisson  rheum  is  therefore  bUrmng  tears. 

w  By  a  hardy  poetical  license  this  expression  means.  "  Would  have 

fUed  with  tears  the  burning  eye  of  heaven.'*     We  have  "Lemosus,  mifci- 

hearted,"  in  Huloet's  and  Lyttleton's  Dictionaries.    It  is  remarkable  that,  in 

•Id  Italian,  lattuoso  is  used  for  Itittuoso,  in  the  same  metaphorical  manner. 

•»^     '  ^^J  bodykins  is  a  diminutive  of  God's  body^  an  ancient  oath.    See  paga 
*tO,  note  7.  *^ 
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Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  lord;  and  look  you  mock 
him  not.  [^Exit  Player.'] — My  good  friends,  \_To  Ros.  and 
GuiL.]  I'll  leave  you  till  night:  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Ros.  Grood  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  b'  wi'  ye.  —   [Exeunt  Rose,  and  Guild. 
.  Now  I  am  alone. 

--+    O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I !  |,  .^ 

Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here,         ijtJ^\'^  ' 

But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion,     AJt^t^^^ ' 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceiv^    '^  %/ 
That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in*s  aspect,  ^ 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  ftmcdon  suiting  p    • 

With  forms  to  his  conceit?     And  all  for  nothing !    ^ 
For  Hecuba !  / 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,  T^ 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?-(- What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion  ^  ^  Sv 

That  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, ' 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze,  indeed, 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Y^tl, 

A  dull  and  niuddy-metded  rascal,  peak, 
Like^  John  a-dreams,^  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  jsay  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king  *^ 
Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  damn'4  defeat  was  made.*^    Am  I  a  coward  ?    >^ 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  oflP  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  th'  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the  throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  ^    Who  does  me  this,  ha  ? 

02  Conceit  is  used  repeatedly  by  the  Poet  for  conc^tion  or  imagination. 

68  The  hint  or  prompt-word,  a  technical  phrase  among  players.  "  A 
prompter,"  says  Fiorio,  "  one  who  keepes  the  booke  for  the  piaiers,  and 
teacheth  them  or  schollers  their  ^ue." 

w  This  John  was  probably  distinguished  as  a  sleepy,  apathetic  fellow,  a 
sort  cf  dreaming  or  droning  simpleton  or  flunky.  The  only  other  mention  of 
him  that  has  reached  us  is  in  Armin's  Nest  ofNinmes^  1608 :  "  His  name  is 
John,  indeed,  says  the  cinnick,  but  neither  John  a-nods  nor  John  a-dreams, 
yet  either,  as  jy^ou  take  it." 

65  Thus  Chapman,  in  his  Revenge  for  Honour:  "  That  he  might  in  the 
mean  time  make  a  sure  defeat  on  our  good  aged  father^s  life." 

66  This  was  giving  one  the  lie  with  the  most  galling  additions  and  t^rms 
of  insult,  or  beli^oring  him  with  extreme  provocation,  and  then  rubbing  it 
in ;  so  that  the  not  resentit^g  it  would  stamp  him  as  the  most  hopeless  of 
cowards.  So,  in  King  Richard  II.,  when  Norfolk  would  drive  home  his 
charge  upon  Bolingbroke  with  the  utmost  force,  he  exclaims:  "  As  low  as  to 
thy  heart,  through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest." 
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'Zounds,  I  should  take  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  ^^ 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall      ^ 
To  make  oppression  bitter ;  ^  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites  ^   ^  % 

Widi  this  slave's  offaL     Bloody,  bawdy  viUain !  t      / 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain !  •*      | 
O,  vengeance !  —  -i     ' 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !     This  is  most  brave ;     i 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murdered,  p 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  Heaven  and  Hell,'° 
Must,  like  a  [trull,]  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 
And  fall  a-cursing  like  a  very  drab,  < 

A  scullion !  ^  ^ 

Fie  upon't !  fob !  —  About,  my  brain !  '^  Fve  heard 
That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play     ^^ 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene  ^ 
•  Been  struck  so  to  the  soid,  that  presently  ^         T"     I 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions ;  ^^ 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.     I'll  have  these  players    ^ 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father  \^  V 

Before  mine  uncle :  I'll  observe  his  looks ;  ^     "^ 

m  tent  him  to  the  quick :  if  he  but  blench,'*         / 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit  that  I  have  seen  ^ 
May  be  the  Devil :  and  the  Devil  hath  power   ^ 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and  perhaps,  >A 

Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy,  J       | 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,)  •     T     ' 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me."    I'll  have  grounds 

>7  Lack  gall  to  make  me  feel  the  bitterness  of  oppression.' —  The  gentle- 
ness of  doves  and  pigeons  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  their  not  having 
any  gall  in  them. 

<w  All  the  kites  of  the  element^  or  of  the  airy  region,  the  sky.  So,  in  one 
of  the  Player's  speeches  a  little  before :  "  Anon  the  dreadful  thunder  doth 
rend  the  region.^'    See  page  176,  note  7. 

69  KindUsa  is  unnatural.  See  page  626,  note  8.  —  Observe  how  Hamlet 
checks  himself  in  this  strain  of  objurgation,  and  then,  in  mere  shame  of 
what  he  has  just  done,  turns  to  rantmg  at  himself  for  having  mnted. 

70  By  all  the  best  and  all  the  worst  passions  of  his  nature.  —  In  the  pre- 
ceding line,  the  quarto  of  1611  and  some  copies  of  the  undated  quarto  read 
as  in  the  text:  the  other  quartos  and  the  folio  have  *'the  son  of  the  dear 
murdered^^^  which  some  modem  editors  prefer. 

71  "  Abouty  my  brain,*'  is  nothing  more  than  "  to  work,  my  brain."  The 
phrase  to  go  about  a  thing,  is  still  common. 

72  To  tent  yras  to  prwe^  to  search  a  wound.  To  blench  is  to  shrink  or 
start. 

78  That  Hamlet  was  not  alone  in  the  suspicion  here  started,  appears  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici :  "  I  believe  that  those  apparitions  and 
ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  but  the  un- 
quiet walks  of  devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  into  mischief,  blood,  and 
'Villainy ;  instilling  and  stealing  into  our  hearts  that  the  blessed  spirits  are 


t 
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More  relative  than  this :  '*  the  play's  the  thing 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King.  \^ExiU 

i  / 


ACT  lU.     ScEKfi  I.     EUinore.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  the  King,  the  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosen- 

CRANTZ,   and   GUILDENSTERN. 

King,  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance, 
Gret  from  hhn  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion, 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ro8.  He  does  confess  he  feels  himself  distracted ; 
But  firom  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

GuU,  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded ; 
But  with  a  crafty  madness  keeps  aloof, 
Wh^  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen,  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ro8.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 
'TGuiL  Bu^with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  question ;  but,  of  our  demands. 
Most,  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen,'T>id  you  assay  him  to  any  pastime ? 

Ro8.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way :  ^  of  these  we  told  him ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it     They  are  about  the  Court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

PoL,  'Tis  most  true : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  Majesties 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King,  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  so  indin'd.  — 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  ftuiher  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord.  IBxeunt  Rose,  and  Guild. 

not  At  rest  in  their  graves,  but  wander,  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world/* 
To  o^^twe,  in  the  Poet's  language,  is  to  deceive,  or  practise  t^pon  with  illusions 

74  Grounds  standing  in  closer  and  clearer  relation  with  the  matter  alleged 
by  the  Ghost. 

1  O'er-raught' ia  overtook^  raught  being  the  old  form  of  r«adk«<l| 
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>  ^ 


King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too ; 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Afi&ont  Ophelia:^ 

Her  father  and  myself,  lawful  espials, 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves  that,  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  firankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'^ 
If 't  iS  th'  affliction  of  his  love  or  no 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Qtieen.  *  I  shall  obey  you :  — 

And  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph,  Madam,  I  wish  it  may.  [^Ekcit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here.  —  Gracious,  so  please  you, 
We  will  bestow  ourselves.  —  [7b  Oph.]  Read  on  this  book; 
That  show  of  such  an  -exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness.  —  We're  ofl  to  blame  in  this,  — 
'Tis  too  much  proVd,  —  that  with  devotion's  visage 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  Devil  himself. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true !  — 

[Ande."]  How  smart  a  lash  .that  speech  doth  give  my  conscienoe. 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it  * 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word : 
O  heavy  burden ! 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming :  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Blma  and  Polonius. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  —  that  is  the  Question :  —    /x 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  V  %/ 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  '^  ^ 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  ^ 

And  by  opposing  end  them.  —  To  die ;  —  to  sleep,  — 
No  more :  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end  V 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,  —  'tis  a  consummation      ^       >^ 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die,  —  to  sleep ;  — 

3  Affront  was  sometimes  used  for  meet^  or,  as  it  is  explained  a  little  after, 
moounter.  So,  in  CymbeUne,  iv.  8:  "Your  preparation  can  affront  no  lest 
than  what  you  hear  of." 

«  Not  more  ugly  in  comparison  with  the  thing  that  helps  It  To  is  in  sev. 
eral  places  to  used  by  the  Foet 
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To  sleep  I  perchance  to  dream ;  — ^y.  there's  the  rub : 

For  m  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,* 

Must  give  ua  pause.     There's  the  respect    •^ 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life :  ^ 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  "l^- 

The  pangs  of  dispriz'd  love,^  the  law's' delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns  ^ 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  '  who'd  these  fardels  bear,' 

To  grunt  and  sweat^uj?der  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  sdmething  after  death  — 

»  The  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn  *^ 

No  traveller  returns  —  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  V^ 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
-  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  aU ;       •^. 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  v^  ' 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ;  ®        ■ 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  » 

'  With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,  -»4,? 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.  —  Soft  you  now ! 
The  fair  Ophelia !  —  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  ^^     ^ 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd.  X^ 

Oph,  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  Honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 
Ham,  I  humbly  thank  you;;  well,  well,  well.^ 
Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  piray  you,  now  receive  them. 

^  "This  mortal  C(^**  is  the  tamult  and  bustle  of  this  mortal  life;  or,  as 
Wordsworth  has  it,  "  the  fretful  stir  unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world." 
Perhaps  coH  here  means,  also,  the  bodv. 

^  That  is,  the  consideration  that  induces  us  to  undei^o  the  calamity  of  so 
lon^  a  life.    This  use  of  raped  is  very  frequent.    See  page  101,  note  \6. 

^  So  the  folio;  the  quartos,  <ie«pM*a.  Tlie  folio  reading  is  the  stronger; 
for  if  a  love  unprized  be  hard  to  bear,  a  love  scorned  must  be  much  harder. 

7  The  allusion  is  to  the  term  quietus  est^  used  in  settling  accounts  at  ex- 
chequer audits.  Thus,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overburj^'s  character  of  a  Franklin : 
"  Lastly,  to  etiti  him,  he  cares  not  when  his  end  comes ;  he  needs  not  feare 
his  audit,  for  his  guieius  is  in  heaven." — Bodkin  was  the  ancient  terip  for  a 
small  dagger. 

8  So  the  folio;  the  quartos,  "  who  would  fardels  bear."  I  prefer  "  who'd 
these  fardels  bear,"  because  it  makes  what  follows  more  continuous  with 
what  precedes;  and  it  seems  more  natural  that  Hamlet  should  still  keep  his 
mind  on  the  crosses  already  mentioned.    Fardel  is  an  old  word  for  burden. 

^  The  pale  complexion  of  grief.    See  page  203,  note  10.         • 
10  Thus  the  folio;  the  quartos  have  well  but  once.    The  repetition  seems 
very  apt  and  forcible,  as  suggesting  the  opposite  of  what  the  word  means. 
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Ham,  No,  not  I ;  ' 

I  never  gave  you  aught 

Oph,  My  honoured  lord,  I  know  right  well  you  did ; " 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again ;  for,  to  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha!  are  you  honest? 

Oph,  My  lord  ? 

Stm.  Are  you  fair  ?  " 

Oph,  What  means  your  lordship  ?  j 

Ham,  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  jp\a  honesty  should  ' 

admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty."  ^  I 

Oph,  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce  than  ^ 

with  honesty  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  trans- 
form honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd,  than  the  force  of 
honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness :  this  was  some- 
time a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proo£     I  did  love  i 
you  once.                                                                                                 I 

Oph,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believ'd  me ;  for  virtue  cannot 
so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish  of  it.  I  loved 
you  not' 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery:  why  would'st  thou  be  a 
breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ;  but  yet 
I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things,  that  it  were  better  my  mother 
had  not  borne  me :  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious ; 
with  more  offences  at  my  beck,^*  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them 
in.      What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between 


^  The  quartos  have  "  you  know  "  instead  of  "  1  know."  The  folio  read- 
ing seems  to  have  more  of  delicacy^  and  at  least  equal  feeling. 

12  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  penetrating  Hamlet  perceives,  from  the 
strange  and  forced  manner  of  Ophelia,  that  the  sweet  girl  was  not  acting  a 
part  of  her  own,  but  was  a  decoy;  and  his  after-speeches  are  not  so  much 
directed  to  her  as  to  the  listeners  and  spies.  Such  a  discovery  in  a  mood  so 
anxious  and  irritable  accounts  for  a  certain  harshness  in  him;  and  yet  a 
wild  up-working  of  love,  sporting  with  opposites  in  a  wilful,  self-tormenting 
strain  of  irony,  is  perceptible  throughout.  -^  Colekidge. 

IS  Your  honesty  should  not  admit  your  beauty  to  any  discourse  with  it. 
—  It  should  be  noted,  that  in  these  speeches  Hamlet  refers,  not  to  Ophelia 

Eersonally,  but  to  the  sex  in  general.    So,  especially,  when  he  says, "  1  have 
eard  of  your  paintings  too,"  he  does  not  mean  that  Ophelia  paints,  bat  that 
the  use  of.paintin^  is  common  with  her  sex. 

^^  At  my  beck  is  ready  to  come  about  me  on  a  signal  of  perrmstion.  Some 
would  read  "at  my  6ac*.'» 


'^^ 
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Heaven  and  Earth  ?    We  are  arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none 
of  us.     Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph,  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him ;  that  he  may  play 
the  fool  nowhere  but  in's  own  house.     Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  Heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  Fll  give  thee  this  plague  for  thy 
dowry :  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  calumny.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go ;  farewell. 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool;  for  wise  men 
know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too^  well  enough: 
God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  ]^urselves  an- 
other :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's 
creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance.*^  Go 
to;  ril  no  more  on't:  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we 
wiU  have  no  mare  marriages:  those  that  are  married  already, 
all  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a 
nunnery,  go.  [Exit 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  scholar's,  soldier's,  eye,  tongue,  sword; 
Th'  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fan*  State, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,^* 
Th'  observed  of  all  observers,  —  quite,  quite  down ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youtJi 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.     O,  woe  is  me ! 
T*  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 

Re-enter  the  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend  ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness.     There's  something  in  his  soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And  I  do  doubt  ^"^  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 

^  You  mistake  by  wanton  affectation,  and  pretend  to  mistake  \>j  igno* 
ranee, 

1*  This  is  well  explained  in  what  Lady  Percy  savs  of  her  lost  Hotspur, 
in 2  King  Henry  IV. j  ii.  8:  "By  his  li^ht  did  all  the  chivalry  of  England 
move;  he  was  indeed  the  glass  wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  them- 
Mlves/' 

17  J)oubt  18  veiy  often  used  by  the  Poet  in  the  sense  of  fear  or  tuq>ecL 
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Will  be  some  danger :  which  to  preyent, 

I  have  in  quick  determination 

Thus  set  it  down :  He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 

For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 

Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different. 

With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 

This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him  thus 

From  £ishion  of  himsel£     What  think  you  on't? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well :  but  yet  do  I  believe 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love.  —  How  now,  Ophelia  I 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all.  —  My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play 
Let  his  Queen-mother  all  alone  intreat  him 
To  show  his  grief:  let  her  be  round  with  him;** 
And  ril  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.    If  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him ;  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go.  \^Exeuint. 


ScENB  II.     The  Same.    A  Hall  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players.^ 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounc'd  it  to 
you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many 
of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my 
lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand, 
thus ;  but  use  all  gently  :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire 
and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it 
offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robuswouS'p^wig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings ;  ^  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing 
bnt  inexplicable  dmnbnshows  and  noise :  I  would  have  such  a 

18  Round  18  Dlain-spokeiiy  dmonright, 

1  "  This  dialogue  of  Haml<'t  with  the  players,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  one 
of  the  ha|)piest  instances  of  Shakespeare's  power  of  (uversifying  the  scene 
while  he  is  carrying  on  the  plot." 

^  The  ancient  theatres  were  far  from  the  commodious,  elegant  strocturea 


which  Inter  times  have  seen.    The/wf  was,  truly,  what  its  name  denotes,  an 
unfloored  space  in  the  area  of  the  house,  sunk  considerably  beneath  the  level 
tne  stage.    Hence  this  part  of  the  audience  were  called  jproimdHngt, 
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fellow  whipp'd  for  o'erdoing  Tennagant ;  it  out-herods  Herod :  • 
pray  yon,  avoid  it. 

1  Play,  I  warrant  your  Honour. 

Ham,  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  fiie  word  to  the  action ; 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty 
of  nature :  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  die  purpose  of 
playing,  whose-  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.*  Now,  this  overdone,  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskiliul  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ;  the  censure  of  the  which  one 
must,  in  your  allowance,*^  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 
O,  there  be  players  Uiat  I  have  seen  play,  — and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly,  —  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Chris- 
tian,  Pagan,  or  Turk,®  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I 
have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made  the 
men,^  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably. 

1  Play,  I  hope  we  have  refonn'd  that  indifferently  with  us. 

Ham,  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those  that  play 
your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them.  For 
there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too ;  though  in  the 
mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
considered:  that's  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion in  the  fool  that  uses  it.     Gro,  make  you  ready.  — 

\^Exeunt  Players. , 

s  Termagawnl  is  the  name  given  in  old  romances  to  the  tempestuous  god 
of  the  Saracens.  He  is  usually  joined  with  Mahcund,  or  Mahomet.  John 
Florio  calls  him  "  Termigisto,  a  great  booster,  quarreller,  killer,  tamer  or 
ruler  of  the  universe ;  the  child  of  the  earthquake  and  of  the  thunder,  the 
brother  of  death."  Hence  this  personage  was  introduced  into  the  old  Mira- 
de-plays  as  a  demon  of  outrageous  and  violent  demeanour;  or,  as  Bale  says, 
"  Termagauntes  altogether,  and  very  devils  incarnate.'*  The  murder  of  the 
innocents  was  a  favourite  subject  for  a  Miracle-pla^';  and  wherever  Herod  is 
introduced,  he  plays  the  part  of  a  vaunting  braggart,  a  tyrant  of  tyrants, 
and  does  indeed  outdo  Tennagant. 

4  Pressure  is  impression  here;  as  when,  in  i.  6:  Hamlet  says,  "  1*11  wipe 
away  all  forms,  a\\  pressures  past." 

^  AUowance  is  estimation.  —  **The  censure  of  the  which  one  "  means  the 
fndgment  of  <me  of  which.    See  page  476,  note  8. 

6  Turk  is  from  the  quarto  of  1603.  The  folio  has  "  Christian,  Pagan, 
or  Norman^''*  which  is  absurd.  The  other  quartos,  "  Christian,  pagan,  nor 
9»kin,"  which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  seem  right. 

7  The  old  copies  read  '^had  made  men; "  which  includes  all  men,  that 
18,  humanity  itself,  in  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  So  that  the  article  the  ia 
plainly  needful,  to  limit  the  sense  to  the  players  in  question.  Malone  pro- 
posed to  read  fAem,  which  would  gpive  the  same  meaning. 
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JBrUer  Polonius,  RosEkcRANTz,  and  Guildenstern. 

How  now,  my  lord !  will  the  King  hear  this  piece  of  work  ? 

PoL  And  thetC^ueen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Mam.  Bid  the  players  make  haste.  —    [^Mcit  Polonius.] 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 

Both.  We  will,  my  lord.  [^JEoeeunt  Rose,  and  Guild. 

Bam.  What,  ho  I  Horatio ! 

Bnter  Horatio. 

Bor.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

ffam.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

Bar.  O,  my  dear  lord, —  I 

Bam,  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter;    r 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee,  / 

That  no  revenue  hast,®  but  thy  good  spirits,  >X 

To  feed  and  clothe  thee?  Why  should  the  poor  be  flattered rj 
No ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,    , 
And^  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  •  ^ 
Where  thrifii  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  sonl  was  mistress  of  her  choice,  L 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election         ^  \ 

Hath  seal'd  thee  for  her^f ;  for  thou  hast  been  . 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing;  4 

A  man  that  Fortune's  buffets  and.  rewards      v^     ^ 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled,    ^ 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger         ^       \ 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man^ 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him     ^ 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee.  —  Something  too  much  of  this.  — 
There  is  a  play  to-ni^t  before  the  King ;  I 

One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance    ^  i 

Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death.  j 

I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot,  j 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul    ^ 
Observe  mine  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt     ^        •■. 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen ; 

8  Shakespeare  generally,  though  not  always,  uses  revenue  with  the  see-  « 

ond  syllable  long,  as  here.    See  page  26,  note  12.  1 

»  Pregnant  is  ready ^  prompt.  —  Candied  is  sugared;  a  tongue  steeped  in  ' 

the.  sweetness  of  adulation.—  Thrift  is  profit  f  the  gold  that  flatteren  lie 
for* 
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And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.^®     Give  him  heedM  note , 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face,  ^ 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming.  ^ 

Hor,  Well,  my  lord ; 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft.  ,J 

Ham.  They're  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must  be  idle : "   \ 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  March,  A  Flourish.  MUer  the  EiNa,  the  Queen, 
PoLONius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  and 
Others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  £sdth ;  of  the  chameleon's  dish :  I  eat  tiiie 
air,  promise-cramm'd."    You  cannot  feed  capons  so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet ;  these  words 
are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now.  —  [7b  Polon.]  My  lord,  you 
play'd  once  i'  the  University,  you  s^  ? 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord;  and  was  accounted  a  good 
actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar:  I  was  kill'd  i'  the  Capitol; 
Brutus  kill'd  me.^' 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf 
there." —  Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Qtteen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother ;  here's  metal  more  attractive. 

Pol.  [  Jb  t^  King.]  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that? 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

iL^ng  down  at  Ophelia's  Feet. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  1  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

1®  Vulcan*8  workshop  or  smithy  ;  siith  being  an  anvil. 

u  Must  seem  idle ;  must  behave  as  if  his  mind  were  purposeless,  or  in- 
tent upon  nothing  in  particular. 

^  JBecause  the  chameleon  was  supposed  to  live  on  air.  In  fact,  this  and 
various  other  reptiles  will  live  a  long  time  without  any  visible  food.  —  The 
King  snuffs  offence  in  ^'l  ent  the  air,  promise-cramm'd,"  as  implying  that  he 
has  not  kept  his  promise  to  Hamlet. 

w  A  Latin  play  on  Caesar's  death  was  performed  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, in  1682.  Malone  thinks  that  there  was  an  English  piny  on  the  same 
Bulyect  i>revious  to  Shakespeare's.  Csesar  was  killed  in  Pompey^s  portico, 
ana  not  in  the  Capitol ;  but  the  error  is  at  least  as  old  as  Chaucer's  time. 

1*  He  acUd  the  part  of  >a  brute.  —  The  play  on  Capitol  and  capUtd  is  ob- 
vions  enough. 
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Oph,  Ay,  my  lord.    You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Jaam.  0  God,  your  only  jig-maker.  What  should  a  man 
do  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully  my  mother 
looks,  and  my  father  died  within's  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  Nay,  then  let  the  Devil  wear  black,  'fore 
m  have  a  suit  of  sables.^^  O  Heavens !  die  two  months  ago, 
and  not  forgotten  yet?  Then  there's  hope  a  great  man's 
memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year :  but,  by'r  Lady,  he 
must  build  churches  then,  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
on,  with  the  hobby-horse;  Ti^ose  epitaph  is,  Fotj  0,for^  O, 
the  holby-horse  isforgot.^^ 

Hautboys  play.     The  Dumb-Show  enters. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen,  very  lovingly ;  the  Queen  embra- 
cing him.  She  kneels^  and  makes  show  of  protestation  unto 
him.  He  takes  her  up,  and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck  ; 
lays  him  dovrn  upon  a  bank  of  flowers :  she,  seeing  him 
asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  Fellow,  takes  off  his 
crown,  hisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the  King's  ears,  and 
exit.  The  Queen  returns,  finds  the  King  dead,  and  makes 
passionate  action.  The  Poisoner,  unth  some  two  or  three 
Mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament  with  her.  The  dead 
body  is  carried  away.  The  Poisoner  wooes  the  Queen  with 
gifts :  she  seems  loth  and  unwilling  awhile,  but  in  the  end 
accepts  his  love.  [Exeunt. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho;'  it  means  mis- 
chief." 

Oph.  Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play. 


r 


right,  notwithstanding  so  many  have  rejected  it. 

w  The  Hobby-horse  was  a  part  of  the  old  Morris-dance,  which  was  used 
in  the  May-games.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  horse  fastened  round  a  man's 
waist,  the  man's  legs  going  through  the  horse's  body,  and  enabling  him  to 
walk,  but  covered  by  a  long  footcloth;  while  false  legs  appeared  where  those 
of  the  man's  should  be,  astride  the  horse.  The  Puritans  waged  a  furious 
war  against  the  Morris-dance ;  which  caused  the  Hobby-horse  to  be  left  out 
of  it :  hence  the  burden  of  a  song,  which  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  plays 
of  the  times  have  many  allusions  to  it. 

IT  Miching  maUecho  is  lurking  mischief,  or  evil  doing.  To  mtcft,  for  to 
skulk,  to  lurk,  was  an  old  English  verb  in  common  use  in  Shakespeare's 
^me;  and  maUecho  or  malhecKo,  misdeed,  he  borrbwed  from  the  Spanish. 
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Enter  Prohgtie, 

Ham»  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players  cannot 
keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

Oph,  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 
Ham.  Ay. 

Prologue.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 

We  beg  your  hearing  patiently,  [Exit. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph,  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham,  As  woman's  love. 

MfUer  a  King  and  a  Queen, 

P.  Sang.  FvU  thirty  times  hath  Fhoibfui  cart  gone  round  ^ 
Neptun^s  salt  wash  and  Tellus*  orbed  ground; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been, 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands, 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  Sun  and  Moon 
Make  us  again  count  o*er  ere  love  be  done  ! 
But,  woe  is  me  !  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 
That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must ; 
For  wom^s  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  hve  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ; 
And  as  my  love  is  sis^d,  my  fear  is  so  : 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear  ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  hve  grows  there, 

P.  King.  *  Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to-do: 
And  thou  shaU  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honoured,  beloved;  and  haply  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou  — 

P.  Queen.  0,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast: 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kiWd  the  first, 

w  Cart,  car,  and  cAartoe  were  used  indiscriminately.  —  "  The  style,"  sajrs 
Coleridge,  "  of  the  interlude  here  is  distinguished  from  the  real  dialogue  by 
rhyme,  as  in  the  first  interview  with  the  j^yers  by  epic  verse.'* 

87 
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Ham,  [AstdeJ]  Wormwood,  wormwood  I 

P.  Queen.  The  instances  thai  second  marriage  move 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  hut  none  of  love  : 
A  second  time  I  kill  myhtishand  dead, 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed, 

P.  King.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  speak; 
But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory, 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  ; 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree^ 
ButfaU,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  His  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  fve  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy :  ^* 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
^^^fj^^ij^  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye;  nor  His  not  strange 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change; 
For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favourite  flies  ; 
The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies: 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend; 
For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend  ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun. 
Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own  : 
So,  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed; 
But  die  thy  thoughts  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead, 

P.  Queen.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven  light! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me  day  and  night! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  !^ 
Bach  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, ^ 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy! 

'9  Enactures  are  determinations;  what  thev  enact 

*>  Anchor  is  for  anchoret^  an  old  word  for  hermit 

21  To  blank  the  face  is  to  make  it  white  or  paU;  tp  take  the  blood  ovt 
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Both  here  and  hence  pursue  me  lasting  strife^ 
If^  once  a  vndow,  ever  1  he  wife  J 

Ham,  [  To  Oph.]  If  she  should  break  it  now ! 

P.  King.  *Tis  deeply  sworn.     Sweet,  leave  me  here  awhile: 
My  spirits  grow  duU,  and  fain  IwovM  beguile 
7%s  tedious  day  with  sleep,  [Sleeps. 

P.  Queen. .  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  I  [Exit. 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham.  O,  but  she'll  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument?  Is  there  no 
offence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest ;  no  offence 
i'  the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry, how?  Tropically.^  This 
play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna:  Gronzago  is 
the  Duke's  name ;  ^  his  wife,  Baptista.  You  shall  see  anon : 
'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work ;  but  what  of  that  ?  your  Majesty, 
and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  let  the  gall'd 
jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.^* — 

Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  Kingi\ 
Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord.^ 
Mam.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I 

could  see  the*  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  Begin,  murderer;    leave   thy  damnable   faces,  and 

begin.      Come:  —  The    croaking    raven    doth   bellow    for 

revenge. 

Luc.    Thoughts    black,   hands   apt,   drugs  Jit   and  time 
agreeing  ; 

22  Tropicallv  is  figuratively^  or  in  the  way  of  trcpe. 

28  All  the  Old  copies  read  thus.  Yet  in  the  dumb-show  we  have,  "  Enter 
a  King  and  Queen; "  and  at  the  end  of  this  speech,  "  Lucianus,  nephew  to 
the  king.^*  This  seeming  inconsistency,  however,  may  be  reconciled.  Though 
the  interlude  is  the  image  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  or  in  other 
words  founded  upon  that  story,  the  Poet  might  make  tlie  principal  person  in 
hit /able  a  king.    Baptista  is  always  the  name  of  a  man. 

24  The  allusion  is  to  a  horse  wincing  as  the  saddle  galls  his  withers.  See 
page  269,  note  2. 

26  The  use  to  which  Shakespeare  put  the  chorus  may  be  seen  in  King 
Benry  V.  Every  motion  or  puppet-show  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter 
or  showman- 
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Confederate  seasoriy  else  no  creature  seeing  ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecate*s  ban  thrice  Uasted,  thrice  infected^ 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property, 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately, 

[Pours  the  Poison  into  the  Sleeper's  Ears. 

Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  's  estate.     His 
name's  Gonzago:   the   story  is  extant,  and  writ   in   choice 
Italian.     You  shall  see  anon  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love 
of  Gonzago's  wife. 
Oph,  ThQ  King  rises. 
Mam,  What,  fritted  with  false  fire ! 
Queen,  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol,  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King.  Give  me  some  fight :  —  away ! 
AU.  lights,  lights,  lights ! 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  Hamlet  and  Hobatio. 
Ham,  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watcli^  while  some  must  sleep : 
Thus  runa  the  world  away.  — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,^  (if  the  rest  of 
my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two  Provincial  roses 
on  my  raz'd  shoes,^  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players, 
sir?^ 

Hor,  Half  a  share.** 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  ay.'^ 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was  * 


M  Poisonous  weeds  were  supi>08ed  to  be  m6re  poisonous  if  gathered  in  the 
night.  Hecate  vr2i»  the  name  given  to  the  Queen  of  Uie  witches;  and  her 
banning  or  cursing  brought  the  poison  to  the  highest  intensity. 

37  Alluding,  probably,  to  a  custom  which  the  I^ondon  players  seem  to 
have  had  in  Shakespeare's  time,  of  flaunting  it  in  gaudy  apparel,  and  with 
plumts  in  their  caps,  the  more  the  better.  Some  one  calling  himself  a  Soldier 
wrote  to  Secretary  Walsingham  in  1686,^mplaining, —  "  It  is  a  woeful  sight, 
to  see  two  hundred  proud  players  jet  in  their  sUksy  where  five  hundred  poor 
people  starve  in  the  streets."  —  To  turn  Turk  with  any  one  was  to  desert  or 
oeiray  him,  or  turn  traitor  to  him.    A  common  phrase  of  the  time. 

^  ProvincicU  roses  took  their  name  from  Provins^  in  Lower  Brie,  and  not 
from  Provence,  Raz^d  shoes  are  most  probably  embroider^  shoes.  To  nwc^ 
or  raze,  was  to  stripe.  So  in  Markham's  County  Farm,  speaking  of  wafer 
cakes :  '*  Bakin ji;  alHogether  between  two  irons,  having  within  them  many 
raced  and  checkered  draughts  after  the  manner  of  small  squares.'* 

^  **  A  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players*'  is  a  partnership  in  a  conqtany  oi 
players.    The  Poet  repeatedly  uses  cry  thus  for  set,  pack,  or  troop, 

*>  The  players  were  paid  not  by  salaries,  but  by  shares  or  portions  of  the 
profit,  according  to  merit. 

'^  '^^^  ***^  copies,  and  modem  editions  generally,  have  I  instead  of  ay 
The  ^rmative  ay  was  printed  /  in  the  Poet's  time.    See  page  489,  note  6. 
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Of  Jove  himself ;  ^  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very  —  peacock.^ 
Hbr,  You  might  have  rhym'd.** 

Ham,  O,  good  Horatio !  1*11  take  the  Ghosf  s  word  for  a 
thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
JSor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham,  Upon  tlie  talk  of  the  poisoning,  — 
Ifor,  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham,  Ah,  ha !  —  Gome ;  some  music  I  come ;  the  recor- 
ders !  ^ 

For  if  the  King  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then,  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy.**— 
Come ;  some  music ! 

fie-enter  Rosencbantz  and  Guildenstern. 

OmL  Grood  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  King,  sir, — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  —  is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distemper'd. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer  to 
signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to  put  him  .to  his  purga- 
tion would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  more  choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some  frame, 
and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir :  —  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  Queen  your  mother,  in  most  great  affliction  of 
spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right 
breed.    If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a  wholesome 

^  The  meaning  is,  that  Denmark  was  robbed  of  a  king  who  had  the 
majesty  of  Jove.  —  Hamlet  calls  Horatio  Damon,  in  allusion  to  the  famous 
friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias. 

^  The  old  copies  have  paiock  and  paiocke.  There  being  no  such  word 
known,  Pope  changed  it  to  peacock ;  which  is  probably  right,  the  allusion  be> 
ing,  perhaps,  to  the  fable  of  the  crow  that  decked  itself  with  |)eacock*6  feath- 
ers. Or  the  meaning  may  be  the  same  as  explained  by  Florio,  thus:  **  Pa- 
voneggiare^  to  court  it,  to  brave  it,  to  peacockize  it,  to  wantonise  it,  to  get  up 
and  down  fondly,  gazing  upon  himself  as  a  peacock  does.|* 

•*  If  Hamlet  had  rhymed,  jt)«acocA;  would  have  been  ass. 

^  The  recorder  was  a  soft-toned  instrument,  something  like  the  flute 
So,  in  Paradise  Lost,  i. :  "  They  move  in  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.''^    To  record  was  also  used  for  to  vxtrble  or 
»ng.     Thus,  in  Drayton"^  Eclogues;  **Fair  Philomel,  night-music  of  the 
Spring,  sweetly  records  her  tuneftil  harmony.** 

w  Ferdy  is  a  Coemption  of  the  French  par  DUu.  ^ 
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answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  commaadment ;  if  not,  your 
pardon  and  my  return  shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuxL  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Make  you  a  wholek>me  answer ;  my  wit's  diseas'd : 
but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you  shall  command ;  or 
rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother :  therefore  no  more,  but  to  the 
matter.    My  mother,  you  say,  — 

Ro9,  Then  thus  she  says :  Your  behaviour  hath  struck  her 
into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham,  O  wonderM  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a  mother !  — * 
But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admira- 
tion? impart 

Roz,  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet^  ere  you 
go  to  bed. 

Ham,  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  ftirther  trade  with  us  ? 

Roi,  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham,  So  I  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers.*' 

Rob,  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  distemper  ?  you 
do,  surely,  bar  the  door  of  your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your 
griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Roi,  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of  the 
King  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  but  While  the  grass  grows,  —  The  proverb 
is  something  musty .'^ 

Re-enter  Players  with  Recorders, 

O,  the  recorders:  —  let  me  see  one.  —  To  withdraw  with 
you  :^  why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if 
you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ?  ^ 

Guil,  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is  too 
unmannerly.*^ 

87  This  is  explained  by  a  clause  in  the  Church  Catechism :  "  To  keep  my 
hands  from  ptc^n^  and  stealing.^* — The  quartos  have  ^*And  do  still,"  in- 
stead of  "  So  I  do  still."  The  latter  reading  gives  a  different  sense,  so  being 
emphatic,  and  strongly  ironical. 

88  The  "  musty  proverb"  probably  is,  *nVhile  the  grass  grows  the  horse 
will  starve.'* 

89  To  withdraw  was  sometimes  used  as  a  hunting  term,  meaning  to  draw 
back,  to  leave  the  scent  or  trail. 

**  "  To  recover  the  loind  of  me  "  is  a  term  borrowed  from  hunting,  and 
means  to  take  advantage  of  the  animal  pursued,  by  getting  to  the  windward 
of  it,  that  it  may  not  scent  its  pursuers.  —  Toil  is  snare  or  trap. 

*i  Hamlet  may  well  say,  '*  I  do  not  well  understand  that."  The  mean- 
ing, however,  seems  to  be,  —  If  I  am  using  an  unmannerly  boldness  with 
you,  It  IS  my  love  that  makes  me  do  bo. 
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Hamu  I  do  not  well  understand  that  Will  you  play  upon 
this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham,  I  pray  you. 

GuiL  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Hq^,  I  do  beseedi  you. 

GuiL  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham,  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying:  govern  these  ventages  with 
your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and 
it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Look  you,  these  are 
the  stops.*^ 

Guil,  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  har- 
mony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you 
make  of  me !  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you  would  seem  to 
know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mys- 
tery ;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top 
of  my  compass :  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in 
this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  'Sblood !  do 
you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  play'd  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me 
What  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,^  you  can- 
not play  upon  me.  — 

Enter  Polonius. 

Grod  bless  you,  sir ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  Queen  would  speak  with  you,  and  pres- 
ently. 

Ham,  Do  you  see  yonder  doud,  that's  almost  in  shape  of 
a  camel  ? 

Pol,  By  the  Mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham,  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol,  It  is  back'd  like  a  weasel. 

Ham,  Or  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol,  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham,  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by-and-by.  —  They 
fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.**  —  I  will  come  by-and-by. 

PoL  I  will  say  so.  \_Exit, 

Ham,  By-and'hy  is  easily  said.  —  Leave  me,  friends.  — 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  Hamlet. 

^  The  ventages  are  the  holes  of  the  pipe.  Stops  signifies  the  mode  of 
stopping  the  ventages  so  as  to  make  the  notes.  —  The  folio  has  "  most  excel- 
lent music." 

^  Hfimlet  keeps  up  the  allusion  to  a  musical  instrument.  ThQ  frets  of  a 
lute  or  guitar  are  the  ridges  crossing  the  finger-board,  upon  which  the  strings 
are  pressed  or  stopped.    A  quibble  is  intended  ou^rH. 

**  They  humour  me  to  the  fuU-height  of  my  inclination.    Polonius  has 
been  using  the  method,  common  in  the  treatment  of  crazy  people,  of  assent 
ins;  to  all  that  Hamlet  says.    This  is  what  Hamlet  refers  to. 
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Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

When  church-yards  yawn,*^  and  Hell  itself  breathes  out  * 

G)ntagion  to  tMs  world :  now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day  ] 

Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft  I  now  to  my  mother.  — 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever  ^ 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom :  ** 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural.  i 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 

To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent !  ^  [^JSxiL 


Scene  HL     The  Satne.    A  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  the  King,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstebn. 

King,  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us 
To  let  his  madness  range.     Therefore  prepare  you : 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous  as  dotii  hourly  grotv 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

Guil,  We  will  ourselves  provide. 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  Majesty. 

Ro8,  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  Majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  ^  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it :  'tis  a  m£issy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mounts 

^  Church-yards  yavm  to  let  forth  the  ghosts,  who  did  all  their  walkinj? 
in  the  night  And  the  crimes  which  darkness  so  often  covers  might  well 
be  spoken  of  as  caused  by  the  nocturnal  contagion  of  Hell. 

^  Nero  is  aptly  referred  to  here,  as  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  mother, 
Agrippina.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  name  of  the  King  in  this  play 
is  Claudius ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  Domitius  her  husband,  Agrippina 
married  with  her  uncle  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

47  To  shend  is  to  injure,  whether  by  reproof,  blows,  or  otherwise.  Shake* 
speare  generally  uses  shent  for  reproved,  threatened  with  angry  words.    "  To 

five  his  words  seals  "  is  therefore  to  carry  his  pimishment  oeyond  reproof. 
he  allusion  is  the  sealing  a  deed  to  render  it  effective. 
*>  t  ^'^*^****^8'<^  >°  vforA,  but  not  in  sense.    The  death  of  Majesty  cohmm 
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To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoined ;  which  when  it  falls,*^ 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Ne'er  alone 
Did  the  King  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King,  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Ro8,  GuiZ  We  will  haste  us.    [Exeunt, 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol,  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet. 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process :  I'll  warrant  she'll  tax  him  home ; 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mother, 
Since  Nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech  of  vantage.*    Fare  you  well,  my  liege : 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King,  Thanks,  dear  my  lord.  — 

lExit  POLONIUS, 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  Heaven ; 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't, 

A  brother's  murder !  —  Pray  can  I  not : 

Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will. 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent;* 

And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 

And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood. 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  Heavens, 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?    Whereto  serves  mercy 

But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

And  what's  in  prayer  but  this  two-fold  force,  — 

To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall. 

Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?  Then  Fll  look  up : 

My  fault  is  past     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn  ?     Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  ?  — 

3  This  doubling  of  the  sabject,  aa  which  and  it^  in  relative  clauses,  has 
been  noted  before.    See  pa^e  89,  note  2. 

8  Speech  having  an  advantage  in  that  Nature  makes  the  speakers  fwr- 
tial  to  each  other.  This  favours  the  conclusion  that  the  Queen  ^as  not  privy 
and  consenting  to  the  murder  of  Hamlet's  father.  Both  the  King  and  Polo- 
nius  have  some  distrust  of  her. 

*  Though  I  were  not  only  willing,  but  strongly  inclined  to  pray,  my 
guilt  would  prev^it  me.  I  suspect  we  ought  to  read,  with  Hamner  **  aa 
sharp  as  HwiU." 
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That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder,  ^ 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  Queen.  ^ 

May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world 

Offence's  ^ded  hand  may  shove-by  justice ; 

And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself  i 

Buys  out  the  law :  but  'tis  not  so  above ; 

There  is  no  shuffling,  —  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

Try  what  repentance  can?  what  can  it  not?  '  i 

Yet  what  can  it  when  one  can  not  repent  ?  ' 

O  wretched  state  !  O  bosom  black  as  death !  1 

O  limed  soul,'^  that,  struggling  to  be  free,  ^ 

Art  more  engag'd !     Help,  angels  !  make  assay :  I 

Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and,  heart  with  strings  of  steel, 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ! 

Ail  may  be  well.®  [^JRetires  and  kneels. 

Miter  Hamlet.  ! 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying :  sf 
And  now  Til  do't :  —  and  so  he  goes  to  Heaven ;  > 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd :  —  That  would  be  scann'd :  * 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that,  * 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send    ^ 
To  Heaven.  )C 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad-blown,  as  flush  as  May ;     w 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  Heaven  ?  J 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him :  and  am  I,  then,  reveng'd, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 

S  Allading  to  an  old  mode  of  catching  birds,  by  spreading  upon  the  •   { 

twigs,  where  thev  are  likely  to  light,  a  stick}-  substance  called  bti-d-Ume. 
The  birds  were  thus  caught  and  held  by  the  feet,  and  the  more  they  tried  to 
get  away,  the  more  they  couldnH. .  The  thing  grew  to  be  a  common 'figure  for 
any  sort  of  snare.     Shakespeare  often  uses  it  so. 

*  The  final —  "  All  may  be  well  '*  is  remarkable;  —  the  degree  of  merit 
attributed  by  the  self-fiattefin^  soul  to  its  own  struggles,  though  baffled,  and 
to  the  indefinite  half  promise,  half  command,  to  persevere  in  religioas  jt 

duties.  —  Coleridge.  ^ 

7  In  the  speech  of  our  day,  "  this  should  be  scann'd."     I  have  already  - 1 

noted  nacre  than  once,  that  in  the  Poet's  time  the  auxiliaries  oouU,  MhouM, 
"fwW,  owi.,  had  not  become  fully  differentiated,  and  so  were  often  used  In- 
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When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  ?/\ 

No. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent :  * 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act  1-*^     j^' 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't:  ^       ^ 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  Heaven ;    V^ 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black  W-      ' 

As  Hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays : 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.^  [ExU. 

The  King  rises  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below: 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go.  [^Exlt 

Scene  IV.     The  Same,     Another  Room  in  the  Same, 
Enter  the  Queen  and  Poi^onius. 

Pol,  He  will  come  straight.     Look  you  lay  home  to  him : 
Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  wiih ; 
And  that  your  Grace  hath  screened  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     Til  sconce  me  even  here. 
Pray  y©u,  be  roimd  with  him. 

Ham,  \Wiihin.']  Mother,  mother,  mother ! 

Queen,  I'll  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not :  withdraw ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

[PoLONius  hides  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ?  ^ 

Queen,  Hamlet,  thoii  hast  thy  father  much  offended.       ^ 

Ham,  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended.       ^ 

Queen,  Come,  come ;  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue.  ' 

Ham,  Go,  go ;  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen,  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet ! 

Ham,  What's  the  matter  now? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham,  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so :  ^ 

8  That  is,  more  horrid  seizure^  grasp,  or  held,  Hent  was  often  used  as  a 
verb  in  the  same  sense. 

9  Hamlet  here  flies  off  to  an  wkal  revenue,  in  order  to  quiet  his  filial 
ifeelings  without  violating  his  conscience;  effecting  a  compromise  between 
them,  by  adjourning  a  purpose  which,  as  a  man,  he  dare  not  execute,  nor,  as 
a  son,  abandon.  He  afterwards  asks  Horatio,  —  "  Is't  not  perfect  conscience^ 
to  quit  him  with  this  arm?'*  which  confirms  the  view  here  taken,  as  it 
diows  that  even  then  his  mind  was  not  at  rest  on  that  score 

'  I  JHood  is  an  old  word  for  cross.    It  was  often  used,  as  here^  to  intensify 
the  expression. 
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You  are  the  Queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife ;  i 

And  —  would  it  were  not  so ! —  you  are  my  mother.         / 

Queen,  Nay,  then  I'll  set  those  to  you  that  can  speak. 

Ham.    Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down;   you  shall  not 
budge: 
You  go  not  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass  V^ 
Where  you  may  see  ^e  inmost  part  of , you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  tiiou  wilt  not  murder  me  ?  — 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

FoL  [^Behind,']  What,  ho !  help,  help,  help !  \J 

Ham.  [^Drawing.']  How  now !  a  rat  ?   Dead,  for  a  ducat^  \ 
dead !  \_Makes  a  pass  through  the  Arras.  ' 

Pol  ^Behind.']  O,  I  am  slain !  [^Falls,  and  diet. 

Queen,  O  me !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

JBiam,  Nay,  I  know  not:  Is  it  the  Eong? 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this  I  / 

JIam,  A  bloody  deed !  almost  as  bad,  good  mother,      ' 
As  kill  a  king,  and' marry  with  his  brother.  ^ 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king!  ^ 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word.  — 

[Se  lifts  up  the  Arras  and  sees  POLOians. 
Thou  wretched,  rash-intruding  fool,  fiirewell  I  ^^^ 

I  ^pol^thee  for  thy  bettw:  t^e  thy  fortune ;  -  N^ 

Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger.  —  ^ 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :  Peace !  sit  you  down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom' have  not  braz'd  it  so. 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have   I   done,   that   thou  dar'st   wag    thy 
tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ?  j 

Ham.  Such  an  act  r 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ;         S^ 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose    V         ' 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage-vows     v 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed  y 

As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks  y/ 

The  very  soul ;  ^  and  sweet  religion  makes  \/ 

A  rhapsody  of  words !    Heaven's  face  doth  glow, 

2  Contraction  here  means  the  marriage  contract ;  of  which  Hamlet  holds 
religion  to  be  the  life  and  soul,  insomuch  that  without  this  it  is  but  as  a  life- 
less body,  and  must  soon  become  a  nuisance.  Rather  superstitious,  perhaps; 
but  It  should  be  considered  that  this  plav  was  written  nearly  three  hundred 
'^ears  ago,  when  marriage  was  more  a  "  despotism  *'  than  it  la  now. 
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Yea,  this  soUdity  and  compound  mass,* 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me !  what  act, 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index?* 

Ham.  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this ;  . 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.*        ^ 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself;® 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  "^  *^  ^ 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man :  ^ 

This  'was  your  husband.     Look  you  now,  what  follows :    p 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildewed  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.®     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?  ^    Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  love ;  for  at  your  age 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble,         v/    NJ^  / 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment :  and  what  judgment  > 

Would  st^  from  this  to  this  ?     Sense,  sure,  you  have,sA 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion ;  but,  sure,  that  sense 
Is  apoplex'd :  for  madness  would  not  err, 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd. 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice,^^ 


8  This  solid  globe,  the  Earth.  Hamlet  in  his  high-wrought  stress  of 
passion,  kindling  as  he  ^oes  on,  makes  the  fine  climax,  that  not  only  the 
neavenly  powers  bum  with  indignation,  but  even  the  gross  beings  of  this 
world  are  smitten  with  grief  and  horror,  as  if  the  day  of  judgment  were  at 
hand. 

4  The  index,  or  table  of  contents,  was  formerly  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  books.  In  Othello^  ii.  1,  we  have,  '*  an  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the 
histor}'  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts." 

6  Counterfeit  presentment^  or  counterfeit  simply,  was  used  for  likeneu. 
Seepage  140,  note  20.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Hamlet  wears  a  miniature  of 
his  father,  while  his  mother  wears  one  of  the  present  King. 

0  The  statues  of  Jupiter  represented  him  as  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
the  gods,  as  Apollo  was  the  most  beautiful;  while  in  Mercury  we  have  the 
idealof  swiftness  and  despatch. 

7  Station  does  not  here  mean  the  spot  where  any  one  is  placed,  but  the 
act  of  standing,  the  attitude.  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3 :  "  Her  motion 
and  her  station  are  as  one." 

8  The  allusion  is  to  the  blasted  ears  of  com  that  destroyed  the  full  and 
good  ears,  in  Pharaoh^s  dream ;  Genesis  xli.  5-7. 

0  To  batten  is  to  feed  rankly  or  grossly;  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  fatten- 
ing of  animals. 

^  Sense  was  never  so  dominated  by  the  delusions  of  insanity,  but  that  it 
■till  retained  gome  power  of  choice. 
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To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil  was't,  \^ 

That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ?  " 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense  y^ 

Could  not  so  mope." 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?     Rebellious  Hell, 

If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones,^ 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame. 

When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge. 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum, 

And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen,  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more : 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct^*  / 

Ham,  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed,^ 
Stew'd  in  corruption,  — 

Queen,  O,  speak  to  me  no  more  ! 

These  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears : 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet,  » 

Ham,  A  murderer  and  a  villain  ;  ^ 

A  slave  that  is  not* twentieth  part  the  tithe      ^ 
Of  your  precedeift  lord ;  a  Vice  of  kings ;  ^* 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket  I 

Queen,  No  more ! 

Ham,  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches,  — 

Enter  the  Ghost.^'^ 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings,  ^ 

You  heavenly  guards  I  —  What  would  your  gracious  figure  ?  Jff 

U  Hoodman-blind  is  the  old  game  of  bUndman's-buff. 
-  12  To  mope  is  to  be  didl  and  stupid. 

w  Mutine  for  mutiny:  This  is  the  old  form  of  the  Terb»  Shakespearo 
calls  mutineers  mulines  in  a  subsec^uent  scene. 

1*  "  Grained  spots  "  are  spots  ingrained,  or  dyed  in  (he  grain. 

16  Enseamed  is  a  term  borrowed  from  falconry.  It  is  well  knoMm  that 
the  seam  of  an}'  animnl  was  the  fat  or  tallow;  and  a  hawk  was  said  to  l>e  «»- 
seamed  when  she  was  too  fat  or  gross  for  flight. 

w  An  allusion  to  the  old  Vice  or  jester,  a  stereotjTped  character  in  the 
Moral-plays,  which  were  going  out  of  use  in  the  Poet*s  time.  The  Vice 
wore  a  motley  or  patchwork  dress;  hence  the  shreds  and patehe*  applied  in 
"^»8  instance.     See  page  233,  note  16. 

■mJf  *u      .  *^?  9^*^'**  S^^  out,  Hamlet  says,  —  "  Look,  how  it  steals  away ! 
^y  father,  tn  hts  habit  as  he  liv'd.''    It  has*  been  much  argued  whether  like 
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Queen.     Alas,  he's  mad ! 

Ham,  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  laps*d  in  time*  and  passion,^^  lets  go  by  ^ 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 
O,  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost-blunted  purpose. 
But,  look,  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting'  soul ! 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works :  ^^ 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is*t  with  you. 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,^ 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him,  on  him !     Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares  I 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable.^  —  Do  not  look  upon  me ; 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert   V 
My  stem  affects :  ^  then  what  I  have  to  do  *^ 
Will  want  true  colour;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ghost  should  wear  armour  here,  as  in  former  scenes.  The  question  is  set 
at  rest  by  the  stage-direction  in  the  first  (quarto:  "Enter  the  Ghost,  in  his 
night-gown.^  ^    See,  however,  note  23,  of  this  scene. 

18  The  sense  appears  to  be,  having  failed  in  respect  both  of  time  and  ot 
purpose.    Or  it  niay  be,  having  allowed  passion  to  cool  by  lapse  of  time. 

19  Conceit  again  for  conception,  imagination. 

20  That  is,  like  excrements  alive,  or  having  li/e  in  them.     Hair,  rails 
feathers,  &c.,  were  called  excrements,  as  being  without  life. 

21  Would  put  sense  and  understanding  into  them.  The  use  of  capable 
for  susceptible,  intelligent,  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

22  The  old  copies  have  effects,  which  was  apt  to  be  misprinted  for  affects. 
The  latter  was  often  used  for  affections^  which  might  signify  any  mood  or 
temper  of  mind  looking  to  action  Mr.  White  and  some  other  late  editora 
retain  effects,  but  I  can  find  no  meaning  in  it  that  will  run  smooth  with  the 
context.  Hamlet  is  afraid  lest  the  "  piteous  action  *'  of  the  Ghost  should 
make  his  stem  mood  or  temper  of  revenge  give  place  to  tenderness,  so  that 
he  will  see  the  ministry  enjoined  upon  him  in  a  false  light,  and  go  to  shed- 
ding tears  instead  of  blood. 
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Ham,  Why,  look  you  there!  look,  how  it  steads  away ! 
My  fiither,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd !  % 

Look  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal !  \Exit  Ghost.  X 

Queen,  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in.® 

Ham.  Ecstasy !  , 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.     'Tis  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd  f  bring  me  to  the  test,  V 

And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness  *^        r* 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within,  A 

Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  Heaven ;  ^ 

Bepent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ;  '' 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  ^ 

To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue ;  ^ 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy,  times    V^ 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 
Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  hmi  good.^ 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it,        ' 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Grood  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  / 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat  ^ 
Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this,*^  y 

That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good  ^       / 

He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery,  ^/m      p 

That  aptly  is  put  on.  ifflf      I 

^  The  Ghost  in  this  scene,  as  also  in  the  banqaet-s^e  of  Macbethy  is 
plainly  what  we  should  call  a  subfective  ghost;  that  is,  existing  only  in  the 
neatea  imagination  of  the  beholder.  As  the  Queen  says,  insanity  is  very 
fertile  in  such  **  bodiless  creations."  It  is  not  so  with  the  apparition  in  the 
former  scenes,  as  the  ghost  is  there  seen  by  other  persons.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  part  of  the  old  belief,  that  ghosts  could,  if  they  chose,  make  themselves 
visible  only  to  those  with  whom  they  were  to  deal ;  but  this  is  just  what  we 
mean  by  stibjective.  The  ancients  could  not  take  the  idea  of  subjective 
visions,  as  we  use  the  term.  For  this  reason  I  have  long  thought  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Ghost  on  the  stage  in  this  scene  ought  to  be  discontinued. 
24  To  curb  is  to  curve^  bend,  or  ti-uckU ;  from  the  French  cow'btr. ' 
^  The  meaning  is,  that  custom  eats  out  all  sense  or  consdpugnets  of  evil 
habits.  The  old  copies  have  devU  instead  of  evil  f  but  the  hopeless  disagree- 
ment of  editors  about  it,  and  the  hard  straining  to  justify  it,  show  that  devil 
can  hardly  be  right.  On  tlie  other  hand,  tvU  makes  the  whole  passage  or- 
derly, coherent,  and  apt.  Though  custom  is  a  monster  in  that  it  takes  away 
all  sense  of  evil  habits,  yet  it  is  an  angel  in  this  wspect,  that  it  also  works 
m  a  manner  equally  favourable  to  good  actions. 
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For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature,       V^ 
And  either  curb  the  Devil  or  throw  him  out  ^® 
With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good  night; 
^^d  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
ril  blessing  beg  of  you.  —  For  this  same  lord, 

[^Pointing  to  POLONIUS. 
I  do  repent :  but  Heaven  hath  pleas'd  ft  so,^  > 

To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me,  ^  / 

That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister.f^      H 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well     *^ 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night  — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind: 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind.  — 
One  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen,  What  shall  I  do? 

Ham,  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  King  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  his  mouse  ;^f 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses,*^  ^/^ 

Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damned  fingers,        "\ 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out,  / 

That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness,  \ 

But  mad  in  craft.     *Twere  good  you  let  him  know ; 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fsdr,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib,^ 
Such  dear  concemings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy,  f 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep,®* 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen,  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 


26  Curb  is  wanting  in  all  the  old  copies.  Sense  and  verse  alike  require 
that  or  some  equivalent  word. 

^  It  hath  pleas'd  Heaven  so  to  punish. 

28  The  pronoun  their  refers  to  Heaven,  which  is  here  a  collective  noun, 
put  for  the  neavenly  powers. 

29  Mouse  was  a  term  of  endearment.  Thus  Burton » in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy:  **  Pleasant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss, 
pigeon." 

w  Beeky  and  reechy  are  the  same  word,  and  applied  to  any  vaporous  ex- 
halation. 

^  A.  paddock  is  a  toad;  a  gib,  a  cat.    See  pa^e  256,  note  9. 

^  To  try  conclusions  is  the  old  phrase  for  trying  experiments,  or  putting  a 
thing  to  the  proof.  —  The  passage  alludes,  appnrentl3^,  to  some  fable  or  story 
now  quite  forgotten.  Sir  John  Suckling,  in  one  of  his  letters,  refers  to  "  the 
story  of  the  jackanapes  and  the  partridges." 
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Ham.  I  most  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen,  Alack, 

I  had  forgot :  'tis  so  concluded  on.       -  ^  j 

Ham,  There's  letters  seal'd :  and  my  two  school-fellows,  h« 
Whom  I  will  trast  as  I  will  adders  £ua^'d, —  7^ 

They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.     Let  it  work  ^ 
For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer  "^      >  y 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar ;  **  and  't  shall  go  hard  V 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  Moon.     O,  'tis  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet.  —  I 

This  man  shall  set  me  packing:  NL 

I'll  lug  the  [corse]  into  the  neighbour  room.  —       \ 
Mother,  good  night  —  Indeed,  this  counsellor        ^ 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
G)me,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you.  — 
Good  night,  mother.  ^(^ 

\Exeunt  severally;  Hamlet  dragging  in  PoLONnis. 


\^ 


ACT  IV.     Scene  I.     Elsinore,    A  Room  in  the  Castle, 
Jtkter  the  King,  the  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guilden- 

STERV. 

King.   There's  matter  in   these   sighs,  —  these   profound 
heaves,  — 
Tou  must  translate ;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen,  Bestow  this  place  on  us  -a  little  while. — 

[^Exeunt  Rose,  and  Guild. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night !  v^ 

King,  What,  Gertrude  ?     How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen,  Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries  A  rat!  a  rat  I 
And  in  his  brainish  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

w  Hoitiim  hoised.    To  hoyse  was  the  old  verb.    A  petar  was  a  kind  of 

^.^'^To^^^  *^  **^**^  "P  8*^-  —  ^*  ^^  90  ^^ord  means  I  ma  try  hard,    See 
page  134,  note  8.  ^9 
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King,  O  heavy  deed! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas,  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  ansWer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 

*  Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt  ^ 
This  mad  young  man :  but  so  much  was  our  love, 
"We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 

•  But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  fipom  divulging,  let  it  feed 

Even  on  the  pith  of  l3e.^    Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  ha&  kill'd ; 
0*er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base,^ 
Shows  itself  pure :  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  Sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  aU  our  majesty  and  skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excuse.  —  Ho,  Guildenstem  I 

Re-enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid. 

Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 

And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragged  him : 

Go  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 

Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this.  — 

[^Exeunt  Rose,  and  Gttild. 

Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends, 

And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 

And  what's  untimely  done :  so,  haply  slander  — 

Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank,^ 

li^ansports  his  poison'd  shot  —  may  miss  our  name, 

And  hit  the  woundless  air.  —  O,  come  away ! 

My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay.  [^Exeunt, 

t 

1  Out  of  haunt  means  out  of  company. 

2  Certain  diseases  appear  to  be  attended  with  an  instinct  of  conceal- 
ment. I  have  heard  of  persons  dying  of  external  cancer;  yet  they  had  kept 
so  secret  about  it  that  their  nearest  friends  had  not  suspected  it. 

8  Shakespeare,  with  a  license  not  unu^^ual  among  his  contemporaries, 
uses  ore  for  gold^  and  mineral  for  mine.  Bullokar  and  Blount  both  define  "  or 
or  ore^  gold;  of  a  golden  colour."  And  the  Cambridge  Dictionary,  1594, 
under  the  Latin  word  mineralia,  shows  how  the  English  mineral  came  to  be 
used  for  a  mine. 

*  The  blank  was  the  mark  at  which  shots  or  arrows  were  aimed-  — The 
words,  "so,  haply,  slander,"  are  not  in  any  old  copy,  but  were  supplied  by 
Theobald  as  necessary  to  tiie  sense. 
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SoBNE  n.     The  Same.    Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  stowed.  i 

Ro$.  and  Guil.  [  Within.']  Hamlet !  Lord  Hamlet ! 
Ham.  What  noise?   who  calls  on  Hamlet?  O,  here  thej 
come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  , 

Ro$.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead  body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  *tis  kin.  1 

Ro$.  Tell  us  where  'tis ;  that  we  may  take  it  thence, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel.  \ 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it 

Roe.  Believe  what 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not  mine  own. 
Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge,  what  replication  should  ' 

be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Ro8.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  ihe  King's  countenance,  his  ^ 

rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  officers  do  the  King  best 
service  in  the  end :  he  keeps  them,  as  an  ape  doth  nuts  in  the 
corner  of  his  jaw ;  ^  first  mouth'd  to  be  last  swallowed :  When 
he  needs  what  you  have  glean'd,  it  is  but  squeezing  you,  and, 
sponge,  you  shail  be  dry  again. 

Ro8.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  specK^h  sleeps  in  a  fool- 
ish ear.^ 

Ro8.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  is,  and  go 
with  us  to  the  King. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  Bang  is  not  with 
the  body.^    The  King  is  a  thing  — 

Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  —  of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox,  and  all 
after.*  \^Ex&imL 

1  The  words,  "  as  an  ape  doth  nuts/'  are  ftom  the  ([uarto  of  1603.  The 
other  quartos  merely  have,  "like  an  apple;  "  the  folio  has  "  like  an  ape,'* 
only. 

2  Perhaps  this  is  best  explained  by  a  passage  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v. 
2:  "  A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the 
tongue  of  him  that  makes  it.*' 

s  Hamlet  i<4  purposely  talking  riddles,  in  order  to  ^ease  and  puzzle  his 

auestioners.    The  meaning  of  this  riddle,  to  the  best  of  my  guessing;,  is,  that 
le  king's  body  is  with  the  king,  but  not  the  king's  soult  he's  a  king  with- 
out kingliness. 

**  "Hide  fox,  and  all  after,''  was  a  juvenile  sport,  most  probaUy  what  is 
now  caUed  Aide  onrfweA.  i~»  t  f  j 


~\ 
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Scene  III.     The  Same,  Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  the  King,  attended. 

King.  I've  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it  that  this  man  goes  loose ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He*s  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 
And  where  'tis  so,  th'  oflFender's  scoui'ge  is  weighed, 
But  never  the  offence.^    To  bear  all  smooth  and  even, 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  diseases  desperate  grown      • 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieVd, 
Or  not  at  all.  — 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

How  now !  what  hath  be&U'n  ? 
Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Rosi  Without,  my  lord;  guarded,  to  know  your  pleasure. 

King,  Bring  him  before  us. 

Ros,  Ho,  Guildenstem  I  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King,  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper !  where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten  r  a  certain 
convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him.*  Your  worm 
is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat 
us;  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots:  Your  fat  king  and 
your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service ;  two  dishes,  but  to 
one  table :  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a 
king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm. 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothmffbut .  to  show  you  .how  a  king  may  go  a 
progress  thri^w'^nb^ggar.* 

I  Wholikenot  what  their  jud^ent  approves,  for  they  have  none,  but 
what  pleases  their  eyes ;  and  in  this  case  the  criminars  punishment  is  con- 
sidered, but  not  his  crime. 

3  Alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  which  Protestants  regarded 
as  a  convocation  of  poUticxans. 

*  Alloding  to  the  royal  ^bum^  of  state,  styled  jyro^cMef. 
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King,  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham,  In  Heaven ;  send  thither  to  see :  if  your  messenger 
find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other  place  yourself.  But, 
indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  within  this  month,  you  shall  nose 
him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King,  \_To  Attendants.^  Gro  seek  him  there. 

Jlam,  He  will  stay  till  ye  come.  [^Exeunt  Attendants, 

King,  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial  safety,  — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done,  —  must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness :  therefore  prepare  thyself ; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  associates  fend,^  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Bam,  For  England !  , 

King,  Ay,  Hamlet* 

Bam,  Good. 

King.  So  it  is,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes.  : 

Bam,  I  see   a  cherub  that  sees  them.* — But,  come;  for  ] 

England !  —  Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King,  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet,  i 

Ham,  My  mother:   father  and  mother  is  man  and  wife;  ^ 

man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my  mother.  —  Come,  for 
Eneland !  IKxit 

King,  Follow  him  at  £oot ;  tempt  him  with  speed  aboard ; 
Delay  it  not ;  FU  have  him  hence  to-night : 

Away!  for  every  thing  Is  seal'd  and  done  i 

That  else  leans  on  th'  afiair :  pray  you,  make  haste.  —  | 

^Kxeunt  Rose,  and  Guild. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught,  I 

(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense ; 
>lSince  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
^tfter  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set* 
Our  sovereign  process ;  which  imports  at  full,  ^ 

By  letters  c6njuring  to  that  efiect,' 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet     Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.  [^Kxit. 

*  The  associates  of  j'our  voyage  are  waiting. — "The  wind  arAe^p** 
means  the  wind  serves^  or  is  ri^ht^  to  forward  you. 

6  Hamlet  means  that  he  divines  them,  or  has  an  inkling  of  them. 

•  To  set  formerly  meant  to  estimate.  To  set  much  or  little  by  a  thing,  ia 
to  estimate  it  much  or  little. 

'  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  two  senses  of  conjure  had  not  acquired  each 
^''iiP??"!**''  ^^y  ^^  pronouncing  the  word.  Here  conjuring  has  the  JirM 
VUable  long,  with  the  sense  of  earnestly  entreating. 
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Scene  IV.     A  Plain  in  Denmark, 
Enter  Fortinbras,  a  Captain,  and  Forces,  marching. 

For.  Go,  Captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  King ; 
Tell  him  that  by  his  license  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  Majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye;^ 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Gap,  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For,  Go  softly  on.  \_Exewit  Fortinbras  and  Forces, 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  &c 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap,  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham,  How  purposed,  sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham,  Who  commands  them,  sir  ? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Hum,  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir, 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap,  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  ^Ye  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  the  Pole 
A  ranker  rate,^  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham,  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Gap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrison'd.  .     \y 

Ham,  Two  thousand  souls  and  twenty  thousand  ducat^^    X 
Will  not  debate  the  question'  of  this  straw :  / 

This  is  th-  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace,*^^ 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies.  —  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap,  God  b'  wi'  you,  sir.  \E7dt  Captain. 

Ros,  ^  Will't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,,  m  be  with  you  straight     Go  a  little  before.  — 

\Exeunt  all  hut  Hamlet. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !     What  is  a  man. 


1  In  the  Regulations  for  the  EstabUshment  of  the  Queen's  Household,  1627: 
II  such  as  doe  service  in  the  mieerCs  eye. "    And  in  The  Eslahlishment  of 

Prince  Henry^s  Household^lQlO:   "All  such  as  doe  service  tn  the  prince's 

2  Tn^)Osthume  was  in  common  use  for  abscess  in  the  Poet*8  time. 
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If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more.  :, 

Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discoorse,  . 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not         ^ 


/ 


I 

I 


That  capability  and  godlike  reason  if 

To  fust  in  us  unus'd.    Now,  whether  it  be      •^ 

Beastial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple         (^         ^ 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th*  event,— r  t 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one^art  wisdom,'*^  I 

And  ever  three  parts  coward,  — I  do  not  know    ^  i 

Why  yet  I  live  to  say  This  thing's  to  do;  1 

Sith  I  have  cause  and  will,  and  strength  and  means,  * 

To  do't     Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me : 

Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  pnnce ; 

Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff 'd, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure    v 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare,     x 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great  V 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument,        /^        ^ 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw     ^ 

When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I,  then, 

That  have  a  &ther  Mll'd,  a  mother  stain'd, 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood,*        / 

And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see  V 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men,  I 

That  for  a  £uitasy  and  trick  of  fame  ^  /^ 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot   ^ 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause ;     j 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent^     ^ 

To  hide  the  slain  ? —  O,  from  this  time  forth, 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  I  [^.Eaeit. 


Scene  V.     Elsinore,    A  Room  in  the  Oastle. 

Enter  the  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Queen.  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 
J36r,  She  is  importunate,  indeed  distract; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

s  Proyocations  which  excite  both  my  reason  and  my  passions  to  ven- 
geance. 

*  Continent  means  that  which  contains  or  encloses.    *'  If  there  be  no  ftd- 
nesse,  then  '\%  ih&  conUnent  greater  than  the  content."  — Aiooi»'»  Adioime^'  v 

mtnt  of  Learning.  4j 
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Queen.  What  would  she  have? 

Ifar,  She  speaks  mach  of  her  father  ;  says  she  hears 
There's  tricks  i*  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  ^  speaks  things  in  doubt^ 
That  carry  but  half  sense :  her  speech  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it,^ 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks  and  nods  and  gestures  yield  them, 
Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought, 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily.* 
'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with ;  for  she  may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

QWen.  Let  her  come  in.  —  \^Exit  Hobatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  suniss :  ^ 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt 

Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia.* 

(hh  Where  is  the  beauteous  Majesty  of  Denmark  ?  • 
Qtieen,  How  now,  Ophelia ! 

Oph,  [Sings.]  How  shoidd  I  your  true  love  know 

From  another  one  f 
s^By  his  cockle  hat  and  staffs 
And  his  sandal  shoonJ 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this  song? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

1  Kickt  ipUefuUy  at  straws.  Snch  was  the  common  use  of  ipvrn  in  the 
Poet's  time.  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8 :  "  And  foot  me  as  you 
jpcm  a  stranger  car  over  your  threshold."  **And  in  Julius  Coosar,  ill.  1: 
"  I  $pum  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  waj|r."  —  It  has  been  repeatedly  noted 
that  envy  and  its  derivatives  were  used  in  the  sense  of  malice, 

2  CSkUcUon  is  inference  or  coiyecture.  —  Aim  is  guess.  See  page  489, 
note  24. 

*  UnhaapUy  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  mischtevously ;  a  fluent  usage. 
—  In  the  folio,  the  next  two  lines  are  printed  as  part  of  the  Queen's  speech. 
The  quartos  assign  them  to  Horatio,  and  the  sense  of  them  clearly  favours  that 
order. 

^  Shakespeare  is  not  singular  in  the  use  of  amiss  as  a  substantive. 
'  Each  toy  "  is  each  trijle. 

S  In  the  quarto  of  1608,  this  stage-direction  is,  "  Enter  Ophelia,  playing 
on  a  lute,  and  her  hair  down,  singing." 

0  There  is  no  part  of  this  play  in  its  representation  on  the  stage  more 

Esthetic  than  this  scene;  which,  I  suppose,  proceeds  from  the  utter  insensi- 
ility  Ophelia  has  to  herown  misfortunes.  A  great  sensibility,  or  none  at  all, 
seems  to  produce  the  same  effects.  In  the  latter  case  the  audience  supply 
what  is  wanting,  and  with  the  former  they  s^'mpathize.  —  Sir  J.  Rbtnolds. 
f  These  were  the  badges  of  pilgrims.  The  cockle  shell  was  an  emblem 
oi  their  intention  to  go  beyond  sea.  The  habit,  being  held  sacred,  was  often 
Atsnmed  as  a  disguise  in  love-adventures. 
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[Sings.]  He  i$  dead  and  gone,  lady. 
He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf^ 
At  Ms  heels  a  stone. 

Queen.  NsLjy  but,  Ophelia,  — 
Oph.  Pray  yoii,  mark. 

[Sings.]    White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snowj 

Enter  the  King. 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  [Sings.]  Larded  vrith  sweet  flowers  ;^ 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go, 
With  true-love  showers. 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady? 

Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  you!'  They  say  the  owl  was  a 
baker's  daughter.^®  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know 
not  what  we  may  be.     Grod  be  at  your  table ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

6jpA.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  words  of  this;  but  when 
they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

[Sings.]     To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentines  day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  la  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

The  remaining  Stanzas  to  be  omitted  in  Class.^ 

[^27ien  up  he  rose,  and  donrCd  his  clothes, 

And  dupp*d  the  chamber  door  ;  ^ 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  la,  without  an  oath,  Til  make  an  end  on't: 

[Sings.]  By  Gis  and  by  Saint  Charity,^ 
Alack,  and  fie  for  shame! 

8  Larded  is  garnished. 

9  God  yicW,  or  retoard  yoa.    See  pagfe  92,  note  8. 

1<>  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  Saviour  went  into  a  baker*s  shop  and 
asked  for  some  bread.  The  baker  put  some  dough  in  the  oven  to  bake  for 
Him,  and  was  rebuked  by  \m  daughter  fbr  doing  so.  For  this  wickedness 
the  daughter  was  transformed  into  an  owl. 

u  The  stanzas  which  follow  are  so  essential  to  the  right  conception  of 
Ophelia  that  I  dare  not  cut  them  out  of  the  text.  I  therefore  bracket  them, 
and  mark  them  for  omission  in  cla«^s.    See  the  Preface  to  this  volume. 

12  To  dup  is  to  do  up,  as  to  don  is  to  do  on. 

18  This  use  of  Gis  has  not  been  accounted  for.  Probably  it  ia  acorrup- 
tion,  or  perhaps  a  disguise,  of  the  Savioiir's  name.  Saiia  Charity  was  <rft»& 
iwed  m  this  way. 
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Young  men  wiU  doH,  if  they  come  toH; 
By  cock,  they, are  to  hlame}^ 

Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me, 

You  promised  me  to  wed. 
So  woidd  I  ha*  done,  by  yonder  Sun, 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed'\ 

King,  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Oph.  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  patient;  but  I 
cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold 
ground.  My  brother  shall  know  of  it ;  and  so  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  counsel.  —  Come,  my  coach !  —  Good  night,  ladies ; 
good  night,  sweet  ladies ;  good  night,  good  night.  \_Edcit. 

King,  Follow   her   close;   give   her   good  watch,  I   pray 
you.  —  \_Exit  Horatio. 

O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.     O  Grertrude,  Gertrude, 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalias !  ^^     First,  her  father  slain : 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  the  people  mudded. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but  greenly, 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  ^^  poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment, 
Without  the  which  we're  pictures,  or  mere  beasts : 
Xiast,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France  ; 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 

14  The  origin  and  meaning  of  this  oath,  also,  are  wrapped  in  obscority. 
It  occurs  in  several  old  plays,  and  Shakespeare  has  it  in  at  least  two  other 
places.  The  most  likely  account  represents  it  to  have  been  a  humorous  oath, 
the  Coch  and  Magpie  being  a  favourite  alehouse  sign.  In  A  Catechism  by 
George  Giffurd,  1588,  we  have,  —  "  Because  thev  will  not  take  the  name  of 
God  to  abuse  it,  they  swear  by  small  things,  &atby  cock  andpye,  by  the  mouse 
foot,  and  many  such  like." 

*B  Men  go  out  singly,  or  one  by  one,  to  act  as  spies;  when  they  go  forth 
to  Jlghty  they  go  in  armies. 

i«  This  phrase  was  much  used,  before  and  in  the  Poet's  time,  for  any 
thing  done  hurriedly  and  by  stealth.  Thus  Florio  explains  dandfstinare, 
"  to  hide  or  conceal  by  stealth,  or  in  hugger-mugger,^^  And  in  Wheeler's 
Treatise  of  Commerce,  1601 :  "  The  straggW  shipping  his  cloth  and  other 
conimodi^  in  covert  manner,  hugger-mugger,  and  at  obscure  ports."  And 
in  North's  Plutarch  Antony  urges  that  Csesar's  "  body  should  be  bonoum- 
bly  buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger,''^ 
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Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  places  ^^ 

Gives  me  superfluous  death.  .  [^A  Noise  vntMn, 

Queen,  Alack,  what  noise  is  this  ? 

King.    Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  ^*    Let  them  guard  the 
door. — 

Bnter  a  Gentleman, 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

GenL  Save  yourself,  my  lord : 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,^* 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
Overbears  your  officers.     The  rabble  call  him  lord ; 
And  —  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,* 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word — 
They  cry,   Choose  toe;  Laertes  shaU  be  King  I 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  douds^ 
Lciertes  shall  he  King^  Laertes  King  I 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  I— 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs  I  ^ 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  \^Noise  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed;  Danes  following. 

Lkut.  Where  is  this  King?  —  Sirs,  stand  you  all  without. 

Danes.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Lojer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Danes.  We  will,  we  will.       [  They  retire  withoui  the  Door. 

Laer.  I  thank  you :  —  keep  the  door.  —  0,  thou  vile  King, 
Give  me  my  &ther  I 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  proclaims  me  bastaid, 
[And]  brands  the  harlot  even  here,  between 
W  chaste  unsmirched  brows  of  my  true  mother.? 

17  A  murdering-piece,  or  murderer,  was  a  small  piece  of  fl(HiUei7.  Case 
shot,  filled  with  small  bnllets,  nails,  old  iron,  &c.,  was  often  used  in  these 
murikrers.  This  accounts  for  the  raking  fire  attributed  to  them  in  the 
text. 

18  Switzers,  for  royal  guards.  The  Swiss  were  then,  as  since,  mercenary 
soldiers  of  any  nation  that  could  afibrd  to  pay  them. 

19  Ocerjwwing  his  bounds,  or  limits.    See  page  211,  note  12. 

.  ^  Am  has  here  the  force  of  as  if.  The  explanation  sometimes  given  of 
the  passage  is,  that  the  rabble  are  the  ratifiers  and  props .  of  every  iMt  w<^. 
The  plain  sen^e  is,  that  antiquity  and  custom  are  the  ratifiers  and  props  of 
every  »otmd  word  touching  the  matter  in  hand,  the  ordering  of  hnman  so- 
detv  and  the  State. 

21  Hounds  are  said  to  run  counter  when  they  are  upon  a  false  scent,  or 
hunt  it  by  the  heel,  running  backward  and  mistaking  the  oooise  loH  the    ^ 
8w»e. 

a  thtwiirched\s  unturned,  ^pcOen. 
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King,  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ?  — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person : 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  wilL^  —  Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd: — Let  him  go,  Grertrude:  — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer^  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King,  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King,     Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer,  How  came  he  dead  ?     Ill  not  be  juggled  with : 
To  Hell,  allegiance  I  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil  I 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profbundest  pit  I 
I  dare  damnation.     To  this  point  I  stand,  — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  Til  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King,  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Lder,  My  will,  not  all  the  world : 
And  for  my  means,  FU  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King,  Good  Laertes, 

li  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That,  swoopstake,^  you  will  draw  boOi  fiiend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer,  None  but  his  enemies. 

King,  Will  you  know  them,  then  ? 

Laer,  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  Fll  ope  my  arms. 
And,  like  the  kind  life.-rendering  pelican, 
Bepast  them  with  my  blood.^ 

King,  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it, 

^  ** Proofs/'  says  Coleridge,  "as  indeed  all  else  is,  that  Shakespeare 
never  intended  us  to  see  the  King  with  Hamlet's  eyes;  thongh,^  I  suspect, 
the  managers  have  long  done  so." 

24  SiDoopstaTce,  commonly  printed  sweepstake,  here  means  indiscriminately, 
A  sweepstake  is  one  who  wins  or  8weej»  in  cUl  the  stakes^  whether  on  the  race- 
ground  or  Ht  the  gaming-table. 

26  The  pelican  is  a  fabulous  bird,  often  referred  to  by  the  old  poets  for 
illustration.  It  was  also  much  used  as  a  significant  ornament  in  MediaBval 
church  architecture,  the  pelican  being  represented  as  an  eagle.  An  old  book 
entitled  A  Choice  of  EnMems  and  cmer  Devices^  by  Gefirey  Whitney,  1566. 
contains  a  picture  of  an  eagle  on  her  nest,  tearing  open  her  breast  to  feed 
heryoung. 
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It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce 
As  day  does  to  your  eye.^ 

Danes.  [  WiMnJ]  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer,  How  now !  what  noise  is  that  ?  — 

He-eTiter  Ophelia. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven-times  salt, 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye !  — 
By  Heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight, 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May  I 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia !  — 
O  Heavens !  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  'tis  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instsmce  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph,  [Sings.]   TTiey  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier ; 
Hay  non  nonny,  nonny,  hey  nonny  ; 
And  in  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear,  — 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  revenge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph,  You  must  sing,  Down  a-down,  an  you  call  him 
Ordoton-cu  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  ^  It  is  the  felse 
steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter.^ 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph,  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance ;  pray  you, 
love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts.^ 

26  The  fblio  has /n'erce;  the  quartos,  pear^  meaning  appear.  The  latter 
is  both  awkward  in  language  and  tame  in  sense.  Understanding  level  in 
the  sense  of  direct,  pierce  gives  an  apt  and  clear  meaning. 

^  The  wheel  is  the  burden  of  a  ballad,  from  the  Latin  rotxL,  a  rownd^ 
which  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  burden  frequently  repeated. 

^  Meaning,  probably,  some  old  ballad,  of  which  no  traces  have  sur- 
vived. 

^  The  language  of  flowers  is  very  ancient,  and  the  old  poets  have  many 
instances  of  it.  In  The  Winter^s  Tale,  iv.  8,  Perdita  makes  herself  delecta- 
ble in  the  use  of  it,  distributing  her  flowers  much  as  Ophelia  does  here. 
Rosemary,  being  supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory,  was  held  emblematic 
of  remembrance,  ana  in  that  thought  was  distributed  at  weddings  and  funer- 
als.—  Pansies,  from  the  French  pensees,  were  emblems  of  pensiveness, 
thought  being  here  again  used  foi  grie/,  the  same  as  I  have  already  shown 
in  iii.  1,  note  9.  The  next  speech,  "  thcughts  and  remembrance  fitted,*'  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  usage-  —  Ijocument,  from  the  Latin  doceo,  is 
here  used  in  the  original  sense  of  lesson,  or  something  taught.  So  in  The 
Faerie  Queene,  Book  i.  x.  19,  where  Fidelia  takes  the  Redcross  Knight  un* 
der  her  tuition, 

**  That  of  her  heavenly  learning  he  might  taste, 
And  heare  the  wisedom  of  her  wordes  diyine :  • ' 
«( And  Chat  her  sacred  Booke,  with  blood  ywxitt, 
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LcLcr.  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and  remembrance 
fitted. 

Oph,  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  colmnbines : '^'^ — there's 
rue  for  you ;  and  here's  some  for  me :  we  may  call  it  herb- 
grace  o'  Sundays : —  O,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  differ- 
ence. *^  —  There's  a  daisy :  —  I  would  give  you  some  violets, 
but  they  wither'd  all  when  my  father  died.*^ — They,  say  he 
made  a  good  end,  — 

[Sings.]  For  honny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy,  — 

Laer.  Thought  and  affliction,^  passion,  Hell  itself, 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph,  [Sings.]  And  vrlU  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  f 
No,  no,  he  is  dead; 
Go  to  thy  death-bed ; 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 

And  we  cast  away  moan : 
God  hd  mercy  on  his  soul/^ 

And  of  all  Christian  souls,  I  pray  God.   God  b'  wi'  you !  [^Eadt, 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  c6mmune  with  your  grief,^ 
Or  you  deny  me  right     Go  but  apart ; 

That  none  could  reade  except  she  did  them  teach, 
She  unto  him  disclosed  erery  whitt ; 
And  heayenly  documents  thereout  did  preach, 
That  weaker  wit  of  man  could  never  reach ; 
Of  Ood,  of  Grace,  of  Justice,  of  Free-will ; 
Tlxat  wonder  was  to  heare  her  goodly  speech.*' 

M  Fennel  and  columbine  were  significant  of  cajolery  and  ingratitude;  so 
that  Ophelia  might  fitly  ^ive  them  to  the  guileful  and  faithless  King. 

*1  Rue  was  emblematic  of  sorrow  or  ruth^  and  was  called  herb-grace  from 
the  nioral  and  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  it.  —  There  may  be  some  un- 
certainty as  to  Ophelia's  meaning,  when  she  says  to  the  Queen,  "  vou  must 
wear  j'our  rue  with  a  difference.**  Bearing  a  difference  is  an  ola  heraldic 
phrase ;  and  the  difference  here  intended  is  probably  best  explained  in  Co- 
gan*8  Haven  of  Health :  '*  The  second  property  is  thnt  rue  abateth  camallust^ 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  Galen."  So  that  the  difierence  in  the  Queen's 
case  would  be  emblematic  of  her  *^  ha<;ty  return  to  the  nuptial  state,  and  a 
severe  reflection  on  her  indecent  marriage." 

82  The  daisy  was  an  emblem  of  dissembling;  the  violet,  of  faithfulness, 
and  is  so  set  down  in  The  Lover* s  Nosegay. 

88  Thought  again  for  griefs  care^  pensiveness. 

8*  Poor  Ophelia  in  her  madness  remembers  the  ends  of  many  old  popular 
ballads.  Bonny  Robin  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  for  there  were  many 
others  written  to  that  tune. 

8S  Commune,  spelt  common  in  the  folio,  has  the  first  syllable  lonff  here. 
It  was  often  used  so  by  the  old  poets;  Milton  has  it  so,  and  even  Words- 
worth. 
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Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will, 

And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me. 

If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 

Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 

To  you  in  satis&ction ;  but  if  not, 

Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us, 

And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 

To  give  it  due  content 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so : 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  burial,  — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite  nor  formal  ostentation,  — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
That  I  must  call't  in  question.** 

King.  So  you  shall ; 

And  where  th'  offence  is  let  the  great  axe  &11. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [^jExeunt. 

Scene  VI.     The  Same.  Another  Boom  in  the  Same* 

Enter  Horatio  and  a  Servant. 

Hot.  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me? 
Serv.  Sailors,  sir :  they  say  they  have  letters  for  yoo* 
Hor.  Let  them  come  in.  —  \EanA  S9rv€mL 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 

I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  Lord  Hamlet. 

Miter  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Let  Him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail  He  shall,  sir,  an't  please  Him.  There's  a  letter  fOT 
you,  sir, — it  comes  from  th'  ambassador  that  was  bound  for 
England,  —  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know 
it  is. 

ITor.  [Reads.]  Horatio,  when  thou  shaU  have  overlooked  thtSj 
give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the  King :  they  have  letters  for 
him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  war- 
like appointment  gave  us  chase.  Finding  ourselves  too  dow  of 
sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour ;  and  in  the  grapple  I 
hoarded  them :  on  the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our  ship ;  so 

w  The  funerals  of  knights  and  persons  of  rank  were  made  with  great 
ceremony  and  ostentation  formerly.  Sir  John  Hawkins  observes  that°*Uie 
•word,  the  helmet,  the  gauntlet,  spurs,  and  tabard  are  still  hung  ovw  the 
grave  of  every  knight." 


^ 
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I  (done  became  tkeir  prisoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me  like 
thieves  of  mercy:  but  they  knew  what  they  did;  I  am  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  King  have  the  letters  I  have  se7it ; 
and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  would^st  fiy 
death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb  / 
yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.^  These 
good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  Hosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  hold  their  course  for  England:  of  them  I  have 
much  to  tell  thee.    Farewell: 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,        Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 

And  do't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  VIL  The  Same.  Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  the  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain 
Pursued  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears :  But  tell  me 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  crimefiil  and  so  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things  else, 
You  mainly  were  stirr*d  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd, 
But  yet  to  me  they're  strong.    The  Queen  his  mother 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be't  either  which,) 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive, 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 
Ts  the  great  love  the  general  "gender  bear  him ;  ^ 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces :  so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind,^ 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

^  The  bore  is  the  caliber  of  a  gnn. 

1  The  general  gender  is  the  common  sort  of  people.    The  Poet  hai  the 
like  phrase,  ^*  one  gender  of  herbs." 

2  LigkU  thafUu  cannot  stand  in  a  rough  wind,  —  Asoham. 

89 
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Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost;  I 

A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms,  i 

Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again,*  ! 

Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age  I 

For  her  perfections.     But  my  revenge  will  come.  i 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  tibiat :  you  must  not  think              ^ 

That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  fat  and  dull,  ' 

That  we  can.  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger,  I 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall  hear  more : 

I  loVd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ;  ^- 

And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine  —  { 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet : 

This  to  your  Majesty ;  this  to  the  Queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say ;  I  saw  them  not : 
They  were  given  me  by  Qaudio ;  he  receiVd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. — 

Leave  us.  \^Exit  Messenger. 

> 

[Reads.]  High  and  mighty :  You  shaU  know  lam  set  naked 

on  your  kingdom.     To-morrow  shaU  I  beg  leave  to  see  your 

kingly  eyes  ;  when  I  shall,  first  a>sking  your  pardon  thereunto, 

recount  tK  occasions  of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return. 

Hamlet. 

What  should  this  mean  ?    Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  *Tis  Hamlet's  character.     Naked — 

And  in  a  postscript  here  he  says,  alone  : 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer.  Tm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him  come ; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddest  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, — 

As  how  should  it  be  so,  how  otherwise  ?  — 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'errule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  returned,-— 

s  If  I  may  retnm  or  go  back  to  her  aa  a  thoma  of  praiie..  < 
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As  checking  at  his  voyage,*  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it,  —  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice,^ 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer,  -       My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  coidd  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King,  It  falls  right 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein  they  say  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him 
As  did  that  one  ;  and  that,  in  my  regard, 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege.^ 

Laer,  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth,'' 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness.     Two  months  since, 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  — 
I've  seen,  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback :  ^  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
I'hat  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,® 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer,  A  Norman  was't? 

King.  A  Norman. 

lJ.  Upon  my  life,  Lamond. 

King,  The  very  same. 

Laer,  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

4  To  checlc  alia  9.  term  in  falconr}',  meaning  to  start  away  or  fly  oft  from 
the  lure.    See  page  207,  note  14,  and  page  211,  note  10. 

fi  Acquit  the  proceeding  of  all  design. 

8  The  Poet  Again  uses  siege  for  seat.,  that  \s,  place  or  raiiky  in  OikellOy  i. 
2:  "  I  fetch  my  life  and  being  from  men  of  royal  siege."  The  usage  waa 
not  uncommon. 

7  The  Poet  repeatedly  has  very  in  the  sense  of  mere. 

8  Can  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  ability  or  sMll. 

®  That  is,  in  the  imagination  of  shapes  and  tricks,  or /"eats.  This  use  of 
forge  and  forgery  was  not  unfrequent.  —  '£9  top  is  to  surpass. 
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King.  He  made  confession  of  yon ; 
And  gave  yon  such  a  masterly  report 
For  art  and  exercise  in  yonr  defence,^** 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially, 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed, 
K  one  could  match  you :  the  scrimers  of  their  nation,'^ 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppos'd  them.     Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, — 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King,  Laertes,  was  vour  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King,  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  fitther. 
But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time ; " 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof,^' 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  fiame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
^or  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy," 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much.     That  we  would  do. 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  would  changes, 
And  hat]bi  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrifb  sigh, 
That  hurts  by  easing.^    But,  to  th'  quick  o'  the  ulcer : 
Hamlet  comes  back :  What  would  you  undertake, 


w  Defence  here  means /"enctni^,  or  ^oord-praciice. 

11  ScHmer  is  from  the  French  escrimeury  which  means  fencer. 

1^  As  love  is  begun  by  time,  and  has  its  gradual  increase,  so  lime  quali- 
fies and  abates  it. 

18  Passages  of  proof  mesins  instances  of  irialy  or  eaperience. 

"^^  Plurisy  is  from  the  Latin  plus^  plunSj  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
pleurisy.  It  means  excess^  much  the  same  as  Bums^s  **  unco  guid."  So,  in 
Massinger*s  Unnatural  Con^at:   "  Plurisy  of  goodness  is  thy  fll." 

16  It  was  anciently  believed  that  sighing  consumed  the  blood.  The  Poet 
has  several  allusions  to  this;  as  in  ^  Midmmmei^NighVs'Dream^in.^i 
*•'  Sighs  of  love  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear.'*  There  is  also  a  fine  moral 
meaning  in  the  fi^re.  Jeremy  Taylor  speaks  of  certain  people  who  take  to 
a  sentimental  penitence,  as  "  cozening  themselves  with  their  own  tears,'*  as 
if  these  would  absolve  them  from  "doing  works  meet  for  repentance." 
Such  tears  may  be  fitly  said  to  "hurt  by  easing,'*  because  they  set  the 
mind  at  rest,  and  yet  are  bat  tokens  of  a  repentance  that  needs  Itself  to  be 
repented  of. 
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To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  f  the  church. 

King,  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize ;  ^* 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.     But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber. 
Hamlet  returned  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  i^une 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  together, 
Ard  wager  o'er  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,^''  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Lcuer,  I  will  do't; 

And  for  that  purpose  I'll  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a^mountebank,     * 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  Moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that,  if  I  gall  him  sightly, 
It  may  be  death. 

King,  Let's  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.     If  this  should  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance,^' 
'Twere  better  not  assay'd :  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.^*     Soft !  — let  me  see :  — 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,  — 
I  ha't : 

W  Mnrder  shonid  not  have  the  protection  or  privilege  of  sanctuary  in 
an^  place.  The  allusion  ^s  to  the  rights  of  sanctuary  with  which  certain  re- 
ligions places  were  formerly  invested,  so  that  criminals  resorting  to  them 
were  shielded  not  only  from  private  revenge,  but  from  the  arm  of  the  law. 
The  King  means  that  no  such  refuge  ought  to  protect  the  murderer  of  Polo- 
nius  against  the  a\^nging  arm  of  his  son. 

W  Unbaitd  is  unblunted:  a  foil  without  the  cap,  or  button,  which  was  put 
upon  the  point,  when  fencers  were  to  play  or  practise  their  art.  —  A  pau 
of  wnctice  is  a  iht'tut  made  as  in  exercise  of  skill,  and  without  anv  purpose 
of  harm ;  the  thruster  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  the  button's  being  off 
the  foil. 

u  If  our  purpose  should  expose  or  betray  itself  through  lack  of  skill  in 
the  execution. 

^  Shonid  breikk  down  in  the  trial.  The  image  is  of  proving  guns,  which 
of  course  sometimes  burst  in  the  testing. 
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When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  TU  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping, 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,^ 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  — 

Miter  the  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  Queen ! 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 
So  fest  they  follow.  —  Your  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer,  Drown'd !  O,  where  ?  ^ 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream : 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name,^ 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  <^  them : 
There,  on  the  pendeht  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spi'ead  wide, 
And,  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up ; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes,® 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death.^ 

Laer,  Alas,  then  she  is  drown'd? 

Qiteen,  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

^  A  stuck  is  a  tkrttst,  Stoccata,  Italian.  Sometimes  called  a  siaccado  m 
English. 

^1  That  Laertes  might  be  excused  in  some  degree  for  not  cooling,  the  Act 
concludes  with  the  affecting  death  of  Ophelia ;  who  in  the  beginning  lay 
like  a  little  prmection  of  land  into  a  lake  or  stream,  covered  with  spra^-flow- 
ers,  quietly  reflected  in  the  quiet  waters ;  but  at  length  is  undermued  or 
loosened,  and  becomes  a  fair}'  isle,  and  after  a  brief  vagrancy  sinks  almost 
without  an  eddy.  —  Coleridge. 

^  Liberal  is  repeatedly  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  loose-tongued. 

^  So  the  folio;  instead  of  tune^,  the  quartos  have  lauds;  which  might 
well  be  preferred,  as  agreeing  better  with  chanUd^  and  as  conveying  a  touch 
of  pathos  which  tunes  does  not  quite  reach.  The  weight,  however,  of  edi- 
torial judgment  is  in  favour  of  tunes. —  Incapable  is  evidently  used  in  the 
sense  of  uncon^iiou*. 

^  Here,  again,  toretch  is  used  as  a  strong  expression  of  tenderness.  See 
page  564,  note  17.  This  passage  is  deservedly  celebrated,  and  aptly  illustrates 
tj»«  Poft's  power  of  making  the  description  of  a  thing  better  than  the  thing 
iteelf,  by  giving  us  his  eyes  to  see  it  with. 
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Iawt.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  Nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  wiU :  when  these  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out.  —  Adieu,  my  lord : 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.^^  \_Eddt 

King.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude : 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore  let's  follow.  {Exeunt 


ACT  V.    Scene  I.     Elsinore.    A  Church-Yard. 
Enter  two  Ghtons,  with  Spades,  S^c, 

1  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  that  wilfully 
seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clo,  I  tell  thee  she  is ;  and  therefore  make  her  grave 
straight:^  the  crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian 
burial. 

1  Oh.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her 
own  defence  ? 

2  Olo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  se  offendendo  ;  ^  it  cannot  be  else.  For 
here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  au 
act ;  and  an  act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is  to  act,  to  do,  and 
to  perform  :  argal  she  drown'd  herself  wittingly.^ 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver, — 

1  Ch.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ;  good :  here 
stands  the  man ;  good :  If  the  man  go  to  this  water  and  drown 
himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes ;  mark  you  that :  but  if 
the  water  come  to  him  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself: 

26  So  the  quartos;  the  folio  has  doutA  instead  of  droums.  Dout  was  some- 
times used  for  do  out^  destroy, 

1  Straight  for  straightway ;  a  common  usa^e. 

2  The  Clown,  in  undertaking  to  show  off  his  legal  learning,  blunders 
offendendo  for  defendendo. 

8  Shakespeare's  frequent  and  correct  use  of  legal  terms  and  phrases  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  he  must  have  served  somethmg  of  an  apprenticeship  In 
the  law.  Among  the  legal  authorities  studied  in  his  time  were  Plowden's 
Commentaries^  a  black-letter  book,  written  in  the  old  law  French.  One  <^f 
the  cases  reported  by  Plowden  is  that  of  Dame  Hales,  regarding  the  forfeit- 
ure of  a  lease,  in  consequence  of  the  suicide  of  Sir  James  Hales;  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  pointed  out,  that  this  burlesque  of  "  crowner' s-quest  law  " 
was  probably  intended  as  a  ridicule  on  certain  passages  in  that  case. 
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argal  he  that  is  not  goiltj  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his 
own  life. 

2  Glo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Gh,  Ay,  marry,  is't ;  crowner's-quest  law. 

2  Glo,  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't?  If  this  had  not  been 
a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out  of  Christian 
burial. 

1  Glo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st;  and  ^q  more  pity,  that 
great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in  this  worid  to  drown  or 
hang  themselves,  more  than  their  eyen-Christian.^ — Come, 
my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners, 
ditchers,  and  grave-makers ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2  Gh,  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Glo,  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Glo,  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Glo,  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou  understand 
the  Scripture  ?  The  Scripture  says  Adam  digg'd :  could  he 
dig  without  arms  ?  Til  put  another  question  to  thee :  if  thou 
answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself — 

2  Glo.  Go  to. 

1  Glo.  What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than  either  the 
mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Gh.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thou- 
sand tenants. 

1  Gh.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith :  the  gallows  does 
well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  those  that  do  ill : 
now,  thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the 
church :  argal  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To't  again ; 
come. 

2  Gh,  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or 
a  C£U7)enter  ? 

1  Gh,  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.* 

2  Gh,  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Gh,  To't. 

2  Glo,  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  distance. 

1  Gh.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull 
ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating ;  and  when  you  are 
ask'd  this  question  next,  say  a  grave-maker:  the  houses  that 
he  makes  last  till  doomsday.  Gro,  get  thee  to  Yaughan  ;  fetch 
me  a  stoup  of  liquor.  \_Exit  2  Ghwn. 

*  Even 'Christian  for  fellow -CkrUHan  was  the  old  mode  of  expression; 
Mid  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer  and  the  Chroniclerg.  Wicliffe  has  even-ier- 
vant  for  feUmo-iervant, 

*  This  was  a  common  phrase  for  giving  over  or  ceasing  to  do  a  thing,  a 
metapbor  derived  from  the  unydkmg  of  oxen  at  the  end  of  their  laboor. 
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1  Clown  digs  and  sings. 

Jn  youthy  when  I  did  love,  did  lovCy 

Methought  it  was  very  sweet, 
2b  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove, 

O,  methought  there  was  nothing  meet.^ 

Ham,  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he 
sings  at  ^ave-making  ? 

Hor,  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the 
daintier  sense. 

1  Olo.  [Sings.]  But  a>ge,  with  his  stealing  steps. 

Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  intil  the  land, 
As  if  1  had  never  been  such. 

[Throws  up  a  SkulL 

Ham.  That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once : 
how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's 
jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder  I  It  might  be  the  pate  of 
a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'erreaches ;  one  that  would 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say  Good-morroWj 
sweet  lord  /  How  dost  thou,  good  lord  f  This  might  be  my 
Lord  Such-a-one,  that  prais'd  my  Lord  Such-a-one's  horse, 
when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so ;  and  now  my  Lady  Worm's  ; '  chapless, 
and  knock'd  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade :  Here's 
fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see't.  Did  these  bones 
cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  'em?  • 
mine  ache  to  think  on't. 

1   Olo.  [Slogs.]  A  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  a  spade. 
For  and  a  shrouding  sheet :  ® 

*  The  original  ballad  from  whence  these  stanzas  are  taken  is  printed  in 
Totters  MisceUofiif,  or  Songes  and  Sonnettes  by  Lord  Swreyand  otnertj  1576. 
The  ballad  is  attributed  to  Lord  Vaux,  and  is  printed  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his 
JteUques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  The  ohs  and  the  ahs  are  meant  to  express  the 
Clown's  gruntings  as  he  digs. 

7  The  skull  that  was  my  Lord  Suck-a-one^s  is  now  my  Lady  Worm's. 

8  Loggats  are  small  logs  or  pieces  of  wood.  Hence  loggats  was  the 
name  of  an  ancient  rustic  game,  wherein  a  stake  was  fixed  in  the  ground  at 
which  loggats  were  thrown;  in  short,  a  ruder  kind  of  quoit  plav. 

»  "  Jror  andj"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  **  in  the  present  version  of  the  stanza,  an- 
•wers  to  And  eke  in  that  given  by  Percy.''  So,  in  Beaumont  and-^ie^cher's 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle :  *'  Your  squire  doth  come,  and  wit&hiofi^aeB 
tiie  ladv,/or  and  the  Squire  of  Damsels,  as  I  take  it."  And  in  Mi^leton's 
Fair  (fuarrel :  '*  A  -hippocrone,  ft  tweak,ybr  a^ul  a  fucns.'* 
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O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  he  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet, 

[Throws  up  another  Skull. 

Ifam.  There's  another  :  why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of 
a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets,^°  his  cases, 
his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave 
now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,^^  and 
will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Humph !  This 
fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his 
statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his 
recoveries :  ^*  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of 
his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his 
vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  double 
ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ? 
The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ; 
and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no  more,  ha  ? 

Jlor,  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 

Hor,  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too. 

jBam.  They  are  sheep  and  calves  which  seek  out  assurance 
in  that."  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow. —  Whose  grave's  this, 
sir? 

1  do.  Mine,  sir.  — 

[Sings.]  O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

Ifam,  I  think  it  be  thine  indeed ;  for  thou  liest  in't. 

1  Clo,  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not  yours : 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ifam.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  say  it  is  thine :  'tis 
for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;  therefore  thou  liest. 

I  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  'twill  away  again,  from  me  to 
you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

^^  Qutddifjt  are  quirks,  or  subtle  questions ;  and  quiUeis  are  nice  and  frivo- 
lous distinctions.  The  etymology  of  this  last  word  has  plagued  many 
learned  heads.  Blount,  in  his  Glossography.  clearly  points  out  quodUbel  as 
the  origin  of  it.    Bishop  Wilkins  calls  a  quilkt "  a  frivolousness." 

II  Sconce  was  not  unfrequently  used  for  head. 

12  Shakespeare  here  is  profuse  of  his  legal  learning.  Ritson,  a  law- 
yer, shall  interpret  for  him :  "  A  recover}'  with  double  voui^er  is  bo  call^ 
from  tiDO  persons  being  successively  voucher,  or  called  upon  to  warrant  the 
tenant's  title.  Both^ne*  and  recoveries  are  fictions  of  law,  used  to  convert 
an  estate  tail  into  a  fee-simple.  Statutes  are  (not  acts  of  parliament  but) 
statutes  merchant  and  staple,  particular  modes  of  recognizance  or  acknowl- 
edgment for  securing  debts,  which  thereby  become  a  charge  upon  the  party's 
land.  Statutes  and  recognizances  are  constantly  mentioned  together  in  the 
convenants  of  a  purchase  deed." 

J*  A  quibble  is  here  implied  upon  parchment ;  deeds,  which  were  always 
written  on  parchment,  bemg  in  legal  language  "  common  assurances." 
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1  Glo,  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham,  What  woman,  then  ? 

1  Clo,  For  none,  neither. 

Ham,  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't? 

1  Glo.  One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she's 
dead. 

Ham,  How  absolute  the  knave  is  I  we  must  speak  by  the 
card,"  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the  Lord,  Horatio, 
these  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown 
so  picked,^^  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel 
of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.^*  —  How  long  hast  thou 
been  a  grave-maker  ? 

1  Gio,  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to't  that  day 
that  our  last  King  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras. 

Ham,  How  long  is  that  since  ? 

1  Gh,  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell  that :  it 
was  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlel  was  bom ;  he  that  is 
mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham,  Ay,  marry ;  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1  Glo,  Why,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shtdl  recover  his 
wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great  matter  there. 

Ham,  Why? 

1  Glo,  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there ;  there  the  men  are 
as  mad  as  he. 

Ham,  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1   Glo,  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham,  How  strangely  ? 

1   Gh,  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham,  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Glo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark.  I  have  been  sexton  here, 
man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham,  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ? 

1  Glo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  he  will  last 
you  some  eight  year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  Vill  last  you 
nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1  Glo,  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tann'd  with  his  trade,  that 
he.  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ;  and  your  water  is  a 
sore  decayer  of  your  dead  body.  Here's  a  skull  now ;  this 
skull  hath  lain  you  i'  the  earth  three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham,  Whose  was  it? 

1   Gh,  A  mad  fellow's  it  was :  whose  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

M  To  speak  by  the  card,  is  to  speak  precisel}',  by  rule,  or  according  to  * 

Erescribed  courae.   It  is  a  metaphor  from  the  seaman's  card^  or  chart,  by  which 
e  guides  his  course. 
3*  Picked  Is  curious^  over-nice. 
lA  Kibe  is  an  old  word  for  chilblain.    The  Poet  has  it  several  times. 
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1  Clo,  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogae  I  'a  pour'd  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.  This  same  skull,  sir, 
was  Yorick's  skull,  the  King's  jester. 

Earn.  This? 

1   Clo.  E*en  that. 

Ham,  Let  me  see.  [  Taking  the  Skull.']  —  Alas,  poor 
Yorick !  —  I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancy :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thou- 
sand times ;  and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is ! 
my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kiss'd  I 
know  not  how  oft.  —  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gam- 
bols ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own 
grinning?  quite  chap-fellen?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this 
fEivour  she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that!  —  Pr'ythee, 
Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Hor,  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  look'd  o'  this  Cushion 
i'  the  earth? 

Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  pah !  [Puto  dovm  the  ShdL 

Hor,  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio !  Why 
may  nqi  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he 
find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so. 

Ham.  No,  'faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither  with 
modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it ;  as  thus :  Alexan- 
der died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  retumetii  into 
dust ;  the  dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we  make  loam :  and  why  of 
that  loam  whereto  he  was  converted  might  they  not  stop  a 
beer-barrel  ? 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  tum'd  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 

O,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 

Should  patch  a  wall  t'  expel  the  Winter's  flaw !  ^^  — 

But  soft !  but  soft !  aside :  —  here  comes  the  King, 

Miter  Priests,  S^c,  in  Procession;  the  Corpse  of  Ophelia, 
Laertes  and  Mourners  following;  the  Kino,  the  QuEBy, 
their  Trains,  S^c. 

The  Queen,  the  courtiers.     Who  is  that  they  follow, 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  ?    This  doth  betoken, 

w  AficKiD  is  a  violent  gust  of  wind. 
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The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 

Fordo  its  own  life.     'Twas  of  some  estate.^^ 

Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark.  [^Betiring  mth  Horatio. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ifam.  That  is  Laertes,  a  very  noble  youth :  mark. 

Zaer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrantize :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,"  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her : 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  rites,^ 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.^ 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done : 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem,^  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring ! — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling.  ,     *> 

£fam.  What,  the  fedr  Ophelia !      A 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  fsu'ewell !  / 

[^Scattering  Fhywers. 
I  hop'd  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave. 

Lkwt.  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of !  —  Hold  off  the  earth  awhile. 


18  To  fordo  is  to  wido^  to  destroy.  Estate  was  a  common  term  for  pertom 
of  rank. 

Id  Shards  not  only  means  fragments  of  pots  and  tiles,  but  rubbish  of  any 
kind.  Our  version  of  the  Bible  has  preserved  to  us  j^t-skerds ;  and  brick- 
knrers,  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  use  the  compounds  ttle^erds^  shte-sherds. 
For^  in  the  preceding  line,  has  the  force  of  instead  of 

90  Instead  of  rites,  the  folio  reading,  the  quartos  have  crants^  said  to  be 
an  old  provincial  word  for  wreaths  or  garlands.  Rites  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  the  more  general  term ;  but  then  the  sense  of  eranUs  is 
probablv  implied  in  strewments.  f 

21  Of  has  here  the  force  of  wUh, 

S3  A  requiem  is  a  mass  sung  for  the  rest  of  the  sonl.  So  caUed5^om  tli0 
words,  Reqviem  mtemam  dona  at,  Domine. 
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■ 

Till  I  hare  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms. 

[^Leaps  into  the  Grave. 
Now  pile  your  dost  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made 
T*  o'ertop  old  Pelion  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  >/  / 

Ham,  [^AdvajicingJ]  What  is  he  whose  grief       .  -       'J^ 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow        ^  i 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [^Lecq)s  into  the  Grave. 

Laer,  The  Devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[  Grappling  vnth  htm. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat; 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  d^mgerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear.    Hold  off  thy  hand ! 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet  I 

AU.  Gentlemen, — 

Hot.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

\The  Attendants  part  them,  and  they  conw 
out  oflJie  Gras)^.  . 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme  V/  ^ 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son,  what  theme  ?  y      V^ 

Ham.  I  loVd  Ophelia :  forty  thousand  brothers  ^       \ 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum.  —  What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen,  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'Zounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do : 
Woo't  weep?  woo't  fight?  woo't  fast?  woo*t  tear  thyself? 
\R^Qto\  drink  up  Esill,^  eat  a  crocodile  ?     - 
^'11  do't.     Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 

28  So  this  name  is  spelt  in  the  auartos,  all  but  that  of  1603,  which  has 
vtutk.  The  folio  spells  it  E»U,  What  particular  lake,  rivec,  firth,  or  gulf 
was  meant  by  the  Poet,  is  something  uncertain.  The  more  common  opinion 
is,  that  he  had  in  mind  the  river  Fese^,  which,  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
Rhine,  is  the  one  nearest  to  Denmark.  In  the  maps  of  our  time,  Tsef\%  the 
name  of  a  gulf  almost  surrounded  by  land,  in  the  Island  of  Zealand,  not 
many  miles  west  of  Elsinore.  Either  of  these  names  might  naturally  enough, 
have  been  spelt  and  pronounced  Esill  or  Isell  by  an  Englishman  in  Shnke- 
speare's  time.  As  for  the  notion  held  by  some,  that  the  roet  meant  eysell  or 
esjie/,  an  old  word  for  vinegar^  it  seems  pretty  thoroughly  absurd-  In  strains 
of  hyperbole,  such  figures  of  speech  were  often  used  by  the  old  poets.  WooH 
IS  a  contraction  of  vxyiMst  thou^  said  to  be  common  in  the  northern  counties  of 
ADgland. 
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To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I :  *X 

And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  I     Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping.^* 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir : 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ?     # 
I  lov'd  you  ever :  But  it  is  no  matter  ;  p 

Let  Hercides  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day.  [^JSxiL  , 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him.  — 

[^JEodt  Horatio. 
[^To  Laertes.}  Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's 

speech ; 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push.  — 
Grood  Grertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son.  — 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An*  hour  of  quiet  shortly  we  shall  see ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [^JSxeunt. 


Scene  H.     The  Same,    A  HaUinihe  Castle. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see  the  other. 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ?  ^ 

Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord  1 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting,  .  / 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep : *  methought  I  lay  i/ 

24  The  folio  gives  this  speech  to  the  King*  in  whose  mouth  it  is  about  as 
proper  as  a  diamond  in  a  swine's  snout.  —  The  golden  couplets  are  the  two 
chicks  of  the  dove;  which,  when  lirst  hatched,  are  covered  with  a  yellow 
down;  and  in  her  patient  tenderness  the  mother  rarely  leaves  the  nest,  till 
her  little  ones  attain  to  some  degree  of  dove -discretion. — Disclose  was  often 
used  for  hatch. 

1  Circwnstance  probably  means  the  circumstantial  account  given  by  Ham- 
let in  his  letter  to  Horatio.  —  The  other  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  further  matter 
intimated  in  that  letter:  **lhave  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  rhake  thee 
dumb.'» 

2  Hamlet  has  from  the  first  divined  the  King's  purpose  in  sending  him 
to  England.    Since  the  close  of  the  Play,  when  the  King  was  **  frighted  with 
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Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  baboes.'    Rashly,  —  T* 

And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it ;  let  us  know, 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  ^  y. 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fiail ;  *  and  that  should  teach  us  ^  r" 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will,  — 

H<yr,  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham,  —  Up  from  my  calnn,  X  "*X 

My  sea-gown  scarf 'd  about  me,*  in  the  dark    ^  ' 

Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire ;        ^ 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold,        /^ 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal  ^  r 

Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  fotmd,  Horatio,  —    ^ 
O  Tojsl  knavery  I  —  an  exact  command,  , 

Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons,  —  p 

Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho  !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,* —  / 

That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated,^  r 

No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  shorQd  be  struck  off.  t 

Bar,  Is't  possible?  N^ 

jHam.  Here's  the  commission :  read  it  at  more  leisure.  \ 
But  wilt  thou  hear  me  how  I  did  proceed  ? 


I 


false  fire,**  Hamiet  knows  that  the  King  did  indeed  murder  his  father,  and 
he  also  mows  that  the  King  gtispects  him  of  knowing  it  Hence,  on  ship- 
hoard,  he  naturally  has  a  vague,  general  apprehension  of  mischief,  and  this 
as  naturally  fills  him  with  nervous  curiosity  as  to  the  particular  shape  of 
danffir  which  he  is  to  encounter. 

»  The  bilboes  were  bars  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  them,  by  which 
mutinous  or  disorderly  sailors  were  linked  together.  The  word  is  derived 
from  BUboa,  in  Spain,  where  the  things  were  made.  To  understand  the 
allusion,  it  should  be  known  that,  as  these  fetters  connected  the  legs  of  the 
offenders  very  closely  together,  their  attempts  to  rest  must  be  as  fruitless 
as  those  of  Hamlet,  m  whose  mind  ^ere  was  a  kind  ofjighiing  thai  toould 
not  let  him  sleep,  —  Mutines  is  for  mutineers. 

^  The  quarto  of  1604  has  pall  instead  of  fail;  the  later  quartos, /all;  \ 

the  folio,  twule.     Fail  is  Mr.  Dyce*s  reading.     Still  I  am  not  sure  but  I 

pall  may  be  right;  as  from  the  old  French  palser,  to  .fade  or  fall  away,       •      J 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  "  I'll  never  follow  thy  ocia'rf fortunes  more.'*  ' 

—  Note  that  all  after  rashly^  down  to  the  beginning  of  Hamlet's  next  speech 
is  parenthetical.  The  passage  well  illustrates  his  irrepressible  reflectiveness; 
or  how  particular  events  start  him  off  on  general  observations. 

*  Throum^  or  gathered^  loosely  about  me. 

•  Such  bugbears  a.nd  fantastic  dangers  growing  out  ofxaj  life.     The 
Poet  has  bug  several  times  in  that  sense,    l^us,  in  The  Winter's  TaU^  iii. 
2 :  "  Sir,  spare  your  threats :  the  bug^  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  , 
seek."  —  Goblins  were  a  knavish  sort  of  fairies,  perhaps  ignes  fatui,  and  so             \ 
belonged  to  the  genus  Humbug. 

7  The  language  is  obscure,  though  the  general  sense  is  plain  enough.  I 
suspect  6a<e<^  is  an  instance  of  the  passive  form  with  the  active  sense;  no 
leisure  abating  the  speed;  or  the  haste  not  being  lessened  by  any  oause.  — 
fitfpemae  is  looking  over,  perusal  ^  --v  i 
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Hor,  I  beseeoh  you.  x/ 

Ham,  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies, —  n 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play,  —  I  sat  me  down ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair. 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do,®  ^y 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much      ^ 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  mt,  now  \y 

It  did  me  yeoman's  service.    Wilt  thou  know 
Th'  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham,  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  Kbg,  — -         / 
As  England  was  his  Mthful  tributary ;  > 

As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish ;  S^ 
As  Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  stand  a  cement  'tween  their  amities ;  ^^  «-^ 

And  many  such-like  mes  of  great  charge,—  / 

That,  on  the  view  and  knowii^  of  these  contents,    ^^ 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriying-time  allow'd. 

Hor,  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham,  Why,  even  in  that  was  Heaven  ordinant. 
I  had  my  fether's  signet  in  my  puree, 
Whidi  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ;    *    ^y 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  th'  other ;  Y 

Subscrib'd  it ;  gave't  th'  impression ;  plac'd  it  safely,  n/ 
The  changeling  never  known.    Now,  the  next  day  \ 
Was  our  sea-flght ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent   w      V 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hor,  So  Guildenstam  and  Bosencrantz  go  to't. 

Ham,  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat 

8  A  fiffure  borrowed  from  the  sta^e.  Hamlet  means  that  his  thoughts 
were  so  nerj-fboted  as  to  start  off  m  the  plaj  itself  before  he  coidd  get 
through  with  the  introduction  to  it. 

9  Statist  is  the  old  word  for  ttatetman,  Blackstone  says,  that  **most  of 
our  great  men  of  Shakespeare^s  time  wrote  very  bad  hands ;  their  secretaries, 
very  neat  ones."  This  mnst  be  taken  with  some  qualification;  for  Eliza- 
beth's two  most  powerful  ministers,  Leicester  and  Bnrghlej,  both  wrote  good 
bands.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  some  who  did  write  most  wretdied  scrawls, 
but  probably  not  from  affectation ;  though  it  was  accounted  a  mecluuiical  and 
vulgar  accomplishment  to  write  a  fair  hand. 

^  Instead  of  cement^  all  the  old  copies  have  commay  out  of  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  extract  any  sense.  Hanmer  made  the  change,  and  it  is  clearly  right. 
So  in  Antony  and  Clwpatray  iii.  2,  Caesar  speaks  to  Antony  of  Octavia  as 
^  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set  betwixt  us  as  the  c&nent  of  our  love,  to  ke^ 
it  builded.*' «-  It  has  been  noted  before,  that  as  and  that  were  used  indiffer- 
ently in  the  Poet's  tune.—"  Qrtat  charge"  is  great  imporkmcef  dtarged 
with  greattffiporl. 

40 
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Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow.  ^ 

Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell-incensed  points      \/ 
^mighty  opposites.^ 
^"H^.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think'st  thee,  stand  me  now  upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kill*d  my  King,  and  [stain*d]  my  mother ;  V^ 
Popp'd  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes ;  C 

Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life,  ^       sJ' 

And  with  such  cozenage ;  is't  not  perfect  conscience        /   r- 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?  and  is't  ngt-to  be  damn'd  ^     ' 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come        v^^ 
In  further  evil  ?  " 

Bor.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  England 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Sam,  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say  one.  . 

But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio,  >^ 

That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself;  ^ 

For  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see     ^  / 

The  portraiture  of  his."    TU  court  his  favours :  ^*     ^ 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  v        ' 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hor.  Peace !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enier  OsBic.  '^ 

OsT.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  tiiank  you,  sir.  —  [^Aside  to  Horatio.]] 
Dost  know  this  water-fly?" 

ffor.  [^Aside  to  Ham.]  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  \Adde  to  HoR. J  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for 
'tis  a  vice  to  know  him.  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile:  let 
a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  King's 
mess :  'tis  a  chough ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession 
of  dirt. 

n  When  men  of  lower  rank  come  between  the  throsts  and  sword-points 
of  great  men  engaged  in  fierce  and  mortal  duel,  or  bent  on  fighting  it  oat 
to  tiie  death. 

13  Is  it  not  a  damnable  sin  to  let  this  cancer  of  humanity  proceed  farther 
in  mischief  and  villainy  ?  Canker ^  in  one  of  its  senses,  means  an  eating, 
malignant  sore,  like  a  cancer ;  which  word  is  firom  the  same  original. 

18  Hamlet  and  Laertes  have  lost  each  his  father,  and  both  have  perhaps 
lost  equally  in  Ophelia ;  so  that  their  cause  of  sorrow  is  much  the  same. 

14  Hamlet  means  **■  I'll  solicit  his  good  wiU ; "  the  general  meaning  of 
favours  in  the  Poet's  time. 

ifi  In  TroUvs  and  CresmUiy  v.  1,  Thersites  says  of  Patrodus:  "How  the 
poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water-flies  ;  diminutives  of  nature.*'    The 

Slats  and  such  like  insects  are  not  inapt  emblems  of  such  busy  triflers  as 
sric. 
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0«r.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure,  I  should 
impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  Majesty. 

Ham.  I  wlQ  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of  spirit.  Put 
your  honnet  to  his  right  use ;  'tis  for  the  head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  it  is  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold;  the  wind  is  northerly 

Osr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot  for  my 
complexion. 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  sultry,  —  as 'twere, 
—  I  cannot  tell  how.  But,  my  lord,  his  Majesty  bade  me 
signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your  head. 
Sir,  this  is  the  matter,  — 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember — 

\^Moving  him  to  put  on  his  Hoi 

Osr.  Nay,  in  good  faith ;  for  mine  ease,  in  good  faith.  Sir, 
here  is  newly  come  to  Court  Laertes ;  believe  me,  an  abso- 
lute gentleman,  fiill  of  most  excellent  differences,^®  of  very 
soft  society  and  great  showing:  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of 
him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry ;  for  you  shall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you; 
though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventoriaUy  would  dizzy  the 
arithmetic  of  memory;  and  it  but  yaw  neitiier,  in  respect  of 
his  quick  sail.^^  But,  in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him 
to  be  a  soul  of  great  article ;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth 
and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is 
his  mirror ;  and  who  else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  noth- 
ing more.^' 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  in&llibly  of  him. 

Ham.  The  concemancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap  the  gentie- 
man  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 


10  In  the  conceited  phrase-making  of  this  lordly  dandiprat,  exceUeni 
differences  prohahly  means  dUtinctioe  excellences. 

17  Thus  the  quarto  of  1604;  the  others  have  raw  instead  of  yaw.  The 
words  quick  sail  show  that  yaw  is  right.  This  word  occurs  as  a  substantive 
in  Massinger's  Very  Woman:  "O,  the  yau;^  that  she  will  make!  Look  to 
^oor  stem,  dear  mistress,  and  steer  right."  Where  Gifford  notes,  —  "A  yaw 
18  that  unsteady  motion  which  a  ship  makes  in  a  great  swell,  when,  in  steer- 
ing, she  inclines  to  the  right  or  left  ot  her  course."  Scott  also  has  the  word  in 
The  Antiquary :  **  Thus  escorted,  the  Antiquary  moved  along  full  of  his 
learning,  nke  a  lordly  man-of-war,  and  every  now  and  then  yawing  to  star- 
board and  larboard  to  discharge  a  broadside  upon  his  followers."  —  The  old 
copies  have  yet  mstead  of  it;  which,  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "  was  often  mistaken 
by  our  early  printers  for  yety  perhaps  because  it  was  written  yt,  —  Hamlet  is 
purposely  obscure,  in  order  to  bewilder  the  poor  fop. 

18  Hamlet  is  talking  just  like  Osric,  only  more  so.  To  trace  is  to  trcuik^  or 
ieqfpace  with.  Umbrage^  from  the  Latin  umbra,  is  shadow.  So  that  the 
meaning  here  is,  The  only  resemblance  to  him  is  in  his  mirror;  and  noth- 
ing bat  nis  shadow  can  keep  up  with  him. 
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Osr.  Sir? 

Hor,  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another  tongae?^ 
You  will  do't,  sir,  really. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Osr,  Of  Laertes? 

Hor.  \AHde  to  Hah.]  His  pxu*se  is  emply  already ;  all  his 
golden  words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant — 

Ham.  I  would  you  did,  sir;  yet,  in  £uth,  if  you  did,  it 
would  not  much  aj^rove  me. — Well,  sir. 

Osr,  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes  is  -« 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compare  with 
him  in  excellence ;  for,  to  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know 
himself.^ 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but,  in  the  imputation 
laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he's  unfellow'd.^ 

Ham.  Whafs  his  weapon? 

Osr.  Bapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  welL 

Oir.  The  Xing,  sir,  hath  wag'd  with  him  six  Barbarj 
horses ;  against  the  which  he  has  impon'd,^  as  I  take  it,  six 
French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle, 
hangers,  and  so.  Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very 
dear  to  £Euicy,  very  responsive  to  the  hihs,  most  delicate  car- 
riages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit 

Mam.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor.  [^Aside  to  Ham.]  I  knew  you  must  be.  edified  by  the 
margent  ere  you  had  done.* 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if 
we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides ;  I  would  it  might  be 
hangers  till  then.     But,  on :  Six  Barbary  horses  against  six 


^  Horatio  means  to  imply,  that  what  with  Osric^s  euphuism,  and  what  with 
Hamlet*s  catchine  of  Osruys  style,  th^  are  not  speaking  in  a  tongue  that 
can  be  understood;  and  he  hints  tnat  they  try  anwier  tongue,  that  is,  the 
common  one. 

^  The  meaning  is,  that  he  will  not  claim  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
Laertes,  as  this  would  imply  equal  ezcellenoe  in  himself;  on  the  prindple 
that  a  man  cannot  understand  that  which  exceeds  his  own  measure.  Ham- 
let goes  into  these  subtilties  on  purpose  to  maze  Osric. 

»^  Meed  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  meriL 

^  The  quartos  have  w^Miwn^d,  /mpofi*dis  probably  meant  as  an  Osrick- 
Ian  form  of  the  same  word.    To  w^mwn  is  to  jaU  in^edgCy  that  is,  to  wager. 

^  I  knew  you  would  have  to  be  instructed  by  a  marginel  ootnmentarjf. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  printing  of  comments  in  the  margin  of  books.  So,  m 
Borneo  aiHdJuUet,uB'. 

"  And  what  obscur'd  in  this  flhir  tolume  lies, 
Find  written  In  the  margent  of  his  eyes." 
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French  swords,  their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  car- 
riages ;  that's  the  French  bet  against  the  Danish.  Why  is 
this  imporidLi  as  you  call  it  ? 

OsT.  The  King,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  be- 
tween yourself  and  him  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits : 
he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for  nine ;  and  it  would  come  to  imme- 
diate trial,  if  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer  no  ? 

OsT.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person  in 
trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if  it  please  his 
Majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me ;  ^  let  the 
foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  the  King  hold  his 
purpose,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  I  can ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  noth- 
ing but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits. 

Osr.  Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  ito  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  What  flourish  your  nature 
will. 

OsT,  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours.  \Exit  OsRic]  —  He  does  well  to 
commend  it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 

Hot.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head.^ 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,^  before  he  suck'd  it 
Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  Qie  same  bevy,^  that,  I 
know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on)  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time, 
and  outward  habit  of  encounter ;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection, 
which  carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and 
winnowed  opinions ;  ^  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial, 
the  bubbles  are  out 

Efnier  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  Majesty  commended  him  to  you  by 
young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him  that  you  attend  him  in 

^  **  The  brecUhing  time  *'  is  the  time  fbr  exercise.    See  page  83,  note  17.  ' 

^  Meaning  that  Osric  is  a  raw,  unfledged,  foolish  fellow.  It  was  a  com- 
mon comparison  for  a  forward  fool.  Thus  in  Meres's  Wits  Tretuury^  1598 : 
**  As  the  lapwing  runneth  away  with  the  shell  on  her  head,  as  soon  as  she 
is  hafched." 

^  Comply  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  in  ii.  2,  note  41.  In 
FulwePs  Art  of  Flatteries  1579^  the  same  idea  occurs :  "  The  very  suck- 
ing babes  hath  a  kind  of  adulation  towards  their  nurses  for  the  dug." 

37  Thus  the  folio;  the  quartos  have  breed  instead  of  bevy. 

^  The  quarto  of  1604  has  ^^ most propJume  and  trenno^ed  opinions;  **  in 
the  other  quartos  trennowed  is  changed  to  trentunoned:  the  folio  reads  as  in 
the  text  It  may  seem  strange  that  this  reading  should  hWe  been  thought 
unsatisikctory,  but  such  is  the  case:  Warburton  changedybm^  to  fantCd^  and 
has  been  followed  by  divers  editors.  *^  Fond  and  winnowed  opinions  "  ar6 
opinions  conceitedly  fine  and  winnowed  clean  of  the  dust  of  common  sense; 
such  opinions  as  are  affected  by  the  lingual  exquisites  of  all  times. 
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the  hall :  he  sends  to  know,  if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with 
Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham,  I  am  constant  to  my  pnrposes;  they  follow  Ihe 
King's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready ;  now  or 
whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lard.  The  King  and  Queen  and  all  are  coming  down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  Queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle  entertain- 
ment to  Laertes  before  you  £all  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  \Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do«not  think  so :  since  he  went  into  France,  I  have 
been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds.  But 
thou  wouldest  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart ; 
but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  'N&jy  good  my  lord,  — 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a*  kind  of  gain-giving 
as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman.^ 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :  I  will  fore- 
stall their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury :  there  is  a  special  prov- 
idence in  the  fall  of  a  e^uurow.  K  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ; 
if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it 
will  come :  the  readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man  of  aught  he 
leaves  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?  ^    Let  be. 

JEnter  the  Kmo,  the  Quben,  Laebtes,  Lords,  Osbic,  and 

Attendants,  with  FoUs,  S^e. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand  from  me. 

\^He  puts  the  hand  of  Laertes  into  thai 
of  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir:  Fve  done  you  wrong;  i 
But  pardon't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 

This  presence  knows,  \  r    ^ 

And  you  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punish'd  V  f^ 
With  sore  distraction.     What  I  have  done,  /  y-      ' 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception  ^     f^     •* 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  wias  madness.  '^ 

Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes?    Never,  Hamlet ;   %J    ' 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away,  /" 

^  Oam-givina  is  tnisaivina  or  gmng-againti  ;  here  meaning  a  dim  i»Off» 
noetic  or  presentiment  of  evil. 

?  This  is  the  reading  of  the  qoartos:  the  folio  readi,  **  Sinee  no  man  ha$ 
aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?  "  Johnson  thus  inter- 
prets the  passage:  "  Since  no  man  knows  mtght  of  the  state  which  As  /eaves; 
^^^^iXr^r^^J^""  y^  may  produce;  why  should  w  be 
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And  wlien  he's  not  himself  does  wrong  Xiaertes^      J 

Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it        ^ 

Who  does  it  then?    His  madness.    Iftbeso, 

Hamlet  is  of  the  fsiction  that  is  wrong'd  ; 

His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy.  ^/ 

Sir,  in  this  audience,  |/        ^ 

Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 

Free  me  so  £eu*  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 

That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house. 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature,     . 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most  ^ 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour        > 
I  stand  aloo^  and  will  no  reconcilement,  ^ 

Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace,  j 

To  keep  my  imme  ungor'd.     But  till  that  time  V/ 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it.  ^^ 

ffam.  I  embrace  it  freely ;    p 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play.  — 
Give  us  the  foils :  —  Come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me.      ^/ 

Ham*  ril  be  your  foil,  Laertes :  in  mine  ignorance  ^ 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  ni^t, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham,  No,  by  this  hand* 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osric.  —  Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham,  Very  weH,  my  lord ; 

Your  Grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side.*^ 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both ; 
But  since  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 
Laer.  This  is  too  heavy ;  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well.    Tliese  foils  have  all  a  length  ? 

\_They prepare  to  play. 

Otr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table.  — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire : 


A  The  King  had  wagered  »x  Barbary  horses  to  a  few  rapierSj  poniardSf 
&c:  that  is,  about  twenty  to  one.  These  are  the  odds  here  meant  The  odds 
the  Kmg  means  in  the  next  speech  were  twelve  to  nine  in  foyonr  of  Hamlet, 
1^  Latites  giving  him  tiiree. 
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The  Song  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath ; 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw,^^ 

Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the  cups ; 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  eardi, 

Now  the  King  drinks  to  Hamlet.  —  Come,  begin ;  — 

And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

ITam.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer,  Come,  my  lord.  [^ITiey  play. 

Ham.  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Ofr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well;  —  again. 

King.  Stay ;  give  me  drink.  —  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thme ; 
Here's  to  thy  health.  —  Give  him  the  cup. 

[  Trumpets  sound,  and  Cannons  shot  off  within. 

Ham.  m  play  this  bout  first ;  set  it  by  awhile.  — 
Come.  —  [  They  play.']  Another  hit ;  what  say  you  ? 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breadi.  ^  -^ 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  Queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  GkK)d  Madam ! 

King.  Ger^de,  do  not  drink. 

.    Queen.  I  will,  my  lord ;  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King.  \_Aside.']  It  is  the  poison'd  cup ;  it  is  too  late. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet.  Madam ;  "*  by-and-by. 

Qu^en.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

^  The  folio  has  wwm;  the  quartos,  tmice  and  onix.  Union  is  a  name  for 
large  and  precious  pearls.  Afterwards,  on  finding  out  what  the  King's  union 
was,  Hamlet  tauntmgly  asks,  ^'  Is  thj  union  here  ?  **  According  to  Rondc 
letus,  pearls  were  thought  to  have  an  exhilarating  quality.  To  swallow  them 
in  a  draught,  was  esteemed  a  high  strain  of  magnificence. 

^  This  speaking  of  Hamlet  as  *^/af,  and  scant  of  breath,"  is  greatly  at 
odds  with  tiie  idea  we  are  apt  to  form  of  him ;  though  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  being  somewhat  fat  should  m  any  point  take  oflTirom  his  ex- 
cellence as*^  a  man  ot  a  prince.  It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  and  seems 
indeed  likely  enough  to  have  been  true,  that  the  expression  was  used  with 
special  reference  to  Burbage,  the  original  actor  of  Hamlet's  part.  Burbage 
died  in  1619 ;  and  in  a  manuscript  elegy  upon  his  death  are  the  following 
lines,  which  both  ascertain  his  original  performance  of  the  part,  and  also  ren- 
der it  probable  that  the  words  in  question  had  r^rence  to  him: 

"  No  more  young  Hamlet,  though  but  scant  of  breathy 
Shall  0x7  *  Befvenge  !>  for  his  dear  &ther'a  death." 

^  This  shows  that  Hamlet  suspects  what  the  King's  union  means. 
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Laer.  My  lord,  PU  hit  him  now. 

King*  I  do  not  think  it. 

L<wr.  \^AsideJ\  And  yet  'tis  ahnost  'gainst  my  conscience. 

Ham.     Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes.    You  but  dally :'       \£ 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ;  X        / 

I  am  afeard  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.'^ 

LoAT.  Say  you  so?  come  on.  \jrhey^lay. 

Osr,  Nothing,  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now  I 

[Laebtes  wounds  Hamlet  ;    iheny  in  scuffling,  they 
change  RapierSy.and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes.^ 

King.  Part  them;  th^  are  incens'd. 

Ham,  Nay,  come  again.  \_The  Queen  faUs. 

Osr.  Look  to  the  Queen  there,  ho ! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides.  —  How  is't,  my  lord  ? 

Osr.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe,  Osric ; 
Tm  jusUy  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  Queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Qtieen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink,  —  O,  my  dear  Hamlet, 
The  drink,  the  drink  I     I  am  poison'd !  [JDte«. 

Ham.  O  villainy !  —  Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd :  — 

Treachery !  seek  it  out.  [Laertes  ya2b« 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet.    Hamlet,  thou  art  slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good; 
Li  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life : 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenom'd.    The  foul  practice 
Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me:  lo,  here  I  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again.    Thy  mother^s  poison'd ; 
I  can  no  more.    The  Eang,  the  Kong's  to  bhune. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too  I — Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

ISkxhs  the  King. 


<B  To  make  »  wanton  of  a  man,  as  the  plnaae  is  here  used,  is  to  treat 
him  as  a  child,  to  ayold  playing  your  best  with  him.  or  ra^er  to  play  the 
game  into  his'hands.  —  This  is  a  quiet,  bnt  veiy  significant  stroke  ofdeiinea- 
tion.  Laertes  is  not  playine  his  best,  and  it  is  the  conscience  of  what  is  at  the 
point  of  his  foil  that  keeps  him  from  doing  so;  and  tiie  effects  are  percep- 
tible to  Hamlet,  though  ne  dreams  not  of  the  reason. 

M  This  exchanging  of  weapons,  as  commonly  managed  on  thj^  stage,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  very  strained  and  awkward  piece  of  bnsmess.  The 
awkwardness  is  fairly  removed  in  Mr.  Edwin  Booth's  ordering  of  the  mat- 
ter. Hamlet  there  strikes  the  foil  oat  of  LaertesMiand,  picks  it  np,  and 
throws  down  his  own,  which,  again,  is  presently  pi^ed  up  by  Laertes.  I 
think  this  might  well  be  given  in  the  stage-direction;  nevertheless,  I  keep 
to  the  received  form. 
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ML  Treason!  treason! 

JStng.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends  !  I  am  but  hurt 

fffim.  Here,  thou  mcestuous,  murderous,  damned  Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion : — is  thy  union  here? 
Follow  my  mother.  [^Ktnff  dies. 

Laer,  He  is  justly  serv'd ;  ' 

It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by.  himself.  — . 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee. 
Nor  thine  on  me  I  [Dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow  thee.  -^^^^ 

Fm  dead,  Horatio.  —  Wretched  Queen,  adieu !  — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  could  tell  you  — 
But  let  it  be.  —  Horatio,  I  am  dead ;  ^ 

Thou  liv*st :  report  me  and  my  cause  aright   V^^ 
To  the  imsatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it : 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane. 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man,        j- 

Give  me  the  cup :  let  go ;  by  Heaven,  Fll  have't.   "^ 
O,  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name,  ^ 

Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me ! 
[if  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
mt  thee  from  felicity  awhile,^ 
in  iins  narsh  world  oraw  iny  breath  in  pain, 
^o  tell  my  story.  —  [March  afar  off,  and  Shot  within. 

What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio ;  .- 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows  my  spirit :  ^      ^ 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England ;  ^ 
But  I  do  prophesy  th'  election  li^ts  ^ 

On  Fortinbras :  he  has  my  dying  voice; 
So  tell  him,  with  th'  occurrents,  more  and  less. 
Which  have  solicited  ^  —  The  rest  is  silence,     -f-  [Dies. 


«T  To  overcrow  is  to  ot?erooTO«,  to  subdue. 

«8  Occurrenti  was  much  used  in  the  Poet*8  time  for  events  or  occurrences. 
--Solicited is pronmted or  excited;  as  " this  supernatural  soHciting "  in  Mae- 
©««.*—  ^^  More  and  26m"  is  greater  sLoAsmatteiri  a  common  nsace  with  the 
old  writers. 
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Hor.  Now  cracks  a   noble  heart:  —  Good  nighty   sweet 
Prince; 
And  fdghts  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest !  — 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither.  \ March  within. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors,  and  Others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sight? 

Hot.  What  is  it  ye  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc.**  —  O  proud  Death, 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amh,  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd ; 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  dead. 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth. 

Had  it  th'  ability  of  life  to  thank  you : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  tl^o&this  bloody  question,^ 
Tou  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriVd,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak  to  th'  yet  unknowing  world 
How  these  tlungs  came  about :  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forc'd  cause ;  ^ 
And,  in  tbis  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall*n  on  th'  inventors'  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort,  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it, 

And  call  Jfie  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  wit^  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune : 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom,*^ 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 


^  To  cry  onjf as  to  exclaim  against,  —  Quarry  was  the  tenn  used  for  a 
heap  of  slaaffhtered  game. 

«*  It  has  been  already  observed  that  jtimpandjus^,  or  exacUy^  are  synonj- 
mons.    See  page  619,  note  10. 

^  The  phrase  jni<  on  here  means  instigated  or  set  onfooL  Cunmng^  re- 
fers, apparently,  to  Hamlet*s  action  touching  '*  the  packet,'*  KoAfor&d  oauUf 
to  the  ^*  compelling  occasion,'*  which  moved  him  to  that  piece  ot  practice. 

^  Rights  of  memory  appears  to  mean  rights  foondad  in  prescription  or 
the  order  of  inheritance. 
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Har,  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more :  ^ 
But  let  this  same  be  pres^atlj  perform'd. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild ;  lest  more  mischance. 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
IT  have  proved  most  royally :  aiu],  for  his  passage. 
The  sc^dier's  music  and  the  rites  oi  war 
Speak  loudly  for  him. — 
Take  up  the  bodies.  —  Such  a  si^t  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss.  — - 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot  [A  dead  March. 

[JExeuntj  nuurcJdng;  crfter  which  a  Peal  of 
Ordnance  u  shot  off, 

^  Whose  vote  will  indnce  othera  to  vote  the  same  way.    Horatio  lefen  ' 

to  Hamlet  aaying  of  Fortinbras,  **  he  has  mj  dyiog  voice.*' 
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HUDSON'S 


SCHOOL    SHAKESPEARE. 


From  E.  P.  Whipple,  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Nov.  ^, 

1870. 

Hudson's  School  and  Family  Shakbspbakb. — The  critic  of  the 
"  Springfield  Republican/'  in  speaking  of  the  first  volume  of  Hudson's 
**  School  Shakespeare/'  says  that  the  editor  "  omits  in  his  text  most  of 
those  passages  which  disfigure  Shakespeare  for  school  use,  and  gives  us  a 
book  for  which  all  teachers  ought  to  be  gratefiil."  The  first  volume,  con- 
taining seven  plays,  is  published  by  Ginn  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  this  dty. 
It  deserves,  and  will  certainly  obtain,  a  large  circulation. 

The  editor,  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  is  one  of  the  prominent  Shake- 
spearian scholars  of  the  century,  though  his  eminent  merits  as  a  critic 
have  received  scant  acknowledgment  from  English  and  American  author- 
ities. Gervinius,  the  greatest  Shakespearian  critic  of  Grermany,  has 
recognized  Hudson  as  a  man  whose  opinions  are  to  be  admitted  or  contro- 
verted, as  he  admits  or  controverts  the  judgments  of  Schlegel  and  Ulrici, 
of  Johnson,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  HazHtt.  Indeed,  we  happen  to  know 
that  he  recently  expressed  to  an  American  traveller  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous surprise  that  the  present  English  guardians  of  Shakespeare's 
fame  were  so  "  shamefully  "  ignorant  of  Hudson's  penetrating  criticisms, 
not  only  of  the  particular  plays  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  the  processes  of 
Shakespeare's  mind  in  its  creative  activity. 

We  believe  that  nobody,  who  has  not  been  a  loving  and  intelligent 
student  of  Shakespeare,  —  one  competent  to  comprehend  the  wonderful 
genius  of  the  world's  greatest  mind, — is  a  fit  person  to  remove  from 
Shakespeare's  plays  those  passages  and  scenes  which  offend  modem 
notions  of  propriety.  Mr.  Hudson  has  done  this  delicate  task  with  incom- 
parable tact  and  felicity.  The  beauty,  grandeur,  sublimity,  wit,  humor, 
pathos,  of  Shakespeare  are  preserved  in  this  volume ;  nothing  is  omitted 
that  is  really  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  Shakespeare's  genius  as 
the  greatest  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  world ;  nothing  is  omitted  which 
is  necessary  to  aid  the  reader's  perception  of  Shakespeare's  method  of 
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delineating  character  "  from  within  outwards/'  or  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  great  master's  processes  in  working  out  his  "  dramatic  action." 

The  first  volume  of  Hudson's  "  School  Shakespeare  "  includes  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  the  two  parts  of 
"Henry  IV.,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  "  Hamlet."  We  trust,  with  our 
whole  heart,  that  the  editor  will  have  sufficient  encouragement  to  continue 
his  labors.  The  notes  are  models  of  brevity  and  intelligence.  Indeed, 
for  the  education  of  the  youthful  mind,  as  £Eir  as  regards  the  initiation  of 
the  youthful  mind  into  the  knowledge  of  the  great  genius  of  the  English 
and  the  human  race,  nothing  could  be  better  than  this  first  volume  of  the 
"  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Selected  and  Prepared  for  Use  in  Schools,  Clubs, 
Classes,  and  Families." 

In  commending  this  volume  to  the  teachers  of  the  country,  we  speak  of 
it  as  we  would  speak  of  a  possible  book  in  which  Agassiz  might  embody 
the  results  of  his  investigations  into  natural  science.  Hudson  on  "  Shake- 
speare "  is  an  authority,  just  as  Agassiz  is  an  authority  in  zoology.  That 
Hudson  has  made  a  school-book  out  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  should  be  received  with  the  same  glad  recognition  with  which  all 
teachers  would  welcome  the  announcement  that  Agassiz  had  condensed 
in  a  school-book  the  results  of  his  studies  in  natural  history.  None  but  a 
master  in  the  matter  he  treats  can  prepare  a  really  good  and  inspiring 
educational  book  for  the  young. 

Mr.  Hudson's  general "  Pre&ce  "  to  his  volume  is  one  of  his  finest  pieces 
of  literary  work.  All  who  remember  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  his 
critical  prefaces  to  the  particular  plays  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  it 
overflows  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  genius ;  but  it  is 
also  eminently  practical.  Every  teacher  must  feel  the  force  of  his  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  true  method  of  educating  the  young  into  a  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare,  and  through  that  knowledge  to  train  their  emotions,  facul- 
ties, and  moral  powers  rightly.  The  Introductions  to  each  play  are  also 
admirable.  The  annotations  we  have  previously  commended.  Altogether 
we  consider  the  volume  to  be  specially  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  when  generally  known  it  will  be  universally 
Velcomed  and  appreciated. 


From  Moses   Coit  Tyler,  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  University  of  JHEchigan, 

The  very  delicate  task  which  Mr.  Hudson  assigned  to  himself  of  so 
pruning  the  text  of  the  great  dramatist  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  tastes 
of  our  times,  and  especially  to  the  uses  of  classes  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  has  been  executed  by  him  with  that  unfailing  good  judgment 
which  his  high  reputation  as  a  Shakespeare  scholar  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  His  biographical  and  critical  pre&ces,  also,  and  his  foot-notes, 
are  just  what  they  should  be,  full,  dear,  and  brief. 
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IVom  N.  W.  Benedict,  PnncipcU  Rochester  High  SchooL 

Hudson's  School  "Shakespeare,"  I  am  glad  to  say,  from  what 
examination  I  have  been  able  to  give  it,  seems  every  way  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  The  known  ability  of  the  editor,  and  the  fidelity  and  care  with 
which  he  has  done  his  part  bf  the  work,  will  at  once  commend  it  to  the 
&yor  of  all  competent  judges  who  desire  a  Shakespeare  for  use  in  class 
instruction,  or  wish  by  the  plainest  and  best  method  to  come  to  the  full 
and  proper  understanding  of  .the  author.  Our  Classes  will  henceforth 
supply  themselves  with  this  book. 


From  Ghables  Murkat  Nairne,   Cohmkia  OoUege. 

I  received  some  time  ago  from  you  a  copy  of  "  Hudson's  School  Shake- 
speare," Vol.  I.,  and  of "  Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare ; "  for  which 
accept  my  thanks.  I  have  taken  time  and  pains  to  examine  both  vol- 
umes carefully,  and  find  that  for  their  respective  pm'poses  both  are  admir- 
able. For  more  than  a  dozen  years  we  have  studied  an  English  classic 
in  this  college,  usually  with  the  Junior  class,  in  the  same  way  as  a  Greek 
tragedy  is  studied  by  the  Seniors,  —  criticising  it  grammatically,  rhetori- 
cally, aesthetically ;  and  both  Hudson  and  Craik  will  answer  our  purpose  ■ 
so  well,  that,  whenever  Shakespeare  is  chosen  for  prelection,  I  will  use 
them  as  text-books. 


From   J.    H,    Gilmore,    Professor   of  Hketoric,   Logic,   and 

Fnglish,   University  of  Rochester. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  "  Craik's  English  of  Shake- 
speare "  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  with  which 
I  am  familiar ;  and  as  good  a  text-book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
men  who  are  to  be  introduced  to  the  works  of  our  great  dramatist,  as  one 
need  ask.  I  have  used  it  as  a  text-book,  and  keep  it  constantly  by  me  as 
a  book  of  reference.  I  wish  it  could  be  introduced  into  every  academy 
and  high  school  in  the  land. 
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CRAIK'S 


ENGLISH    OF   SHAKESPEARE, 


USED  IN 


Harrard  College, 
Tale  College, 
Amherst  College, 


Cornell  University, 

Hew  Jersey  College,  Princeton, 

Upper  Iowa  Univendtji 


Boehester  University  and  Twenty  others. 

ALSO,  IN  XANT  OF  OUB  BEST   HIGH    SCHOOLS,  LIKE  CAMBBIDGB,  CHELSEA, 

SALEM,   BOCUESTEB,   ETC. 


For  1870,  stadents  may  prepare  themselves  in  Craik*8  **  English  of  Shake- 
speare **  or  in  Milton*8  "  Comas.'*  —  Harvard  Catalogue  for  1869-70. 

THIBD  AUESICAH  BDITIOH,  BSYISED  BT  W.  J.  BOLFE. 

The  student  of  Shakespeare  should  begin  by  mastering  the  English 
of  Shakespeare.  This  he  can  best  do  by  the  study  of  this  book,  which  is 
the  most  complete  commentary  ever  written  on  any  one  of  the  plays.  It 
contains,  also,  many  illustrative  references  to  the  other  plays,  which 
render  it  a  valuable  aid  to  the  reading  of  all  of  them.  It  is  at  once  clh 
introduction  and  a  companion  to  every  edition  of  Shakespeare, 

From  the  North-American  Remew, 

The  philological  commentary  is  the  fullest  discussion  yet  given  to  the  lan- 
guage of  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  American  editor  is 
admirably  done  throu^out.  The  additional  illostnitions  are  numerous;  they 
are  always  pertinent  and  interesting,  and  they  show  scholarship  of  the  right 
sort  The  omissions  are  well  judged.  Many  errors  and  careless  remarks  are 
deleted.    Where  notes  are  rewritten,  they  are  clearer  and  briefer. 

From  Prof,  F,  J,  ChUd^  of  Harvard  CoOege, 

Graik*s  "English  of  Shakespeare"  is  an  excellent  work,  and  has  repeived 
many  improvements  ftom  Mr.  Rolfe.  There  is  no  book  of  its  dimensions  that  I 
know  o^  out  of  which  so  much  may  be  learned  about  the  English  language.  .  .  • 
It  is  one  of  the  only  two  or  three  books  which  are  both  fit  to  be  used  and  within 
the  means  of  students. 

From  8.  H,  Taylor^  LL,D,^  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass, 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  yoong,  if  the  work  were  introduced  as  a 
text-book  in  all  our  High  Schools  and  Academies.  The  philological  study  of 
the  English  language  has  been  too  much  neglected;  the  right  use  of  this  book 
will  be  found  one  of  the  best  means  of  remedying  this  defect. 
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hnportant  points  of  classical  history  and  mythology. 
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ALLEIT'S  LAim  SELECTIONS 11.25  1.66 

The  same  as  the  Latin  Reader,  without  the  Yocabnlaiy. 

ALLEN'S  LATnr  FBIMEE.    A  First  Book  of  Latin 

for  Boys  and  Girls.    By  J.  H.  Allbn.    155  pages     ....    1.00  1.26 

This  is  designed  for  the  use  of  scholars  of  a  younger  cUss ;  and  con- 
sists of  thirty  lessons,  carefully  arranged  (an  adaptation  of  the  Robert- 
sonian  method),  so  as  to  give  a  full  outline  of  the  Grammar,  accompanied 
by  Tables  of  Inflection;  with  Dialogues  (Latin  and  English),  and  selec- 
tions for  reading. 

ALLEN'S   LATnr   COMPOSITION.     With  references 

to  other  Grammars *    .    .    .    .    1.00  1.26 

ALLEN'S  OBEEK  ELEMENTS 20 

Tables,  including  Roots,  Derivatives,  and  Inflections. 

MADVIG'S  LATIN  OEAMMAR.     CarefuUy  revised  by 

Thomas  A   Thacheb,  Yale  College 2.50  8.00 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  Treatise  on  the  language  yet 
^published,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Teachers  and  College 
Glasses. 

CBAIE'S  ENGLISH  OF  SHAEESFEAEE.    Illustrated 

in  a  Philological  Commentary  on  his  Julius  Caesar,  by  Georgb 
L.  Ckaik,  Queen's  College,  Bel^t  Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfs, 
Cambridge 1.60  1 76 

OTTB.  WOBLD ;  or,  First  Lessons  .  in  Geography. 

Beyised  edition,  with  new  Maps,  by  Mabt  L.  Hall 75    .94 

THE    ATLANTIC    FBIHABY  ABITHMETIC.      By 

6.  L.  Dbmabest       . 40    .60 

TEE  LATIN  VEEB.    Illustrated  by  the  Sanskrit.    By 

C.  H.  Fabkhubst 40     60 

HUDSON'S  SCHOOL  SHAEESFEAEE 2.00  2.60 

GOODWIN'S  OEEEK  OSAMMAE 1.26  1.66 


OTJB  WOELD,  No.  IL ;  or,  Grammar  School  Geog- 
BAFHT.    By  Mabt  Ii.  Hall.    In  press. 
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ORAIE'S 
ENGLISH    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

Introduced  into  the  Jbllomng  Colleges  and  Schools,  Feb.,  1871. 

Haryabb  Collsob Cambridge,  Mass. 

AifHERST  College Amherst,  Mass. 

Brown  University Providence,  R.I, 

Yale  College New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cornell  University Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Rochester  University Rochester,  N.Y. 

HoBART  College Geneva,  N.Y. 

College  of  New  Jersey Princeton,  N.J. 

La  Fayette  College Easton,  Peun. 

MuBLENBURG  COLLEGE Allen town,  PeniL 

Richmond  College Richmond,  Va. 

Antioch  College Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University Delaware,  Ohio, 

Western  Reserve  College Hudson,  Ohio. 

Kentucky  University Lexington,  Kj. 

Olivet  College Olivet,  Mich. 

University  of  Wisconsin Madison,  Wis. 

Upper  Iowa  University Fayette,  Iowa. 

Lombard  University      .......  Galesburg,  111. 

North  Western  University Evanstown,  HI. 

Knox  College Galesbui^,  III. 

Corona  School Lebanon,  Tenn. 

CoLUBfBiA  College New  York  City, 

AlsOy  in  many  of  our  best  High  Schools,  like  Cambridge,  GhelseOj 
and  Salem  ;  Salem  Normal  School,  Sfc,  S^c, 
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Published  in  October,  1870. 


GOODWIN'S    GREEK    GRAMMAE. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  GOODWIN,  Ph.D., 

Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University. 


The  object  of  this  Grammar  is  to  state  clearly  and  distinctly  the 
general  principles  of  the  Greek  language,  with  special  regard  to  those  who 
are  preparing  for  college ;  and  it  contains  the  amount  of  grammatical 
knowledge  which  (in  the  opinion  of  the  author)  ought  to  be  required  of 
students  before  they  enter  college.  In  the  sections  on  the  Moods  are  stated, 
for  the  first  time  in  an  elementary  form,  the  principles  which  are  elabo- 
rated in  detail  in  the  author's  "  Syntax  of  the  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses," 
by  which  it  is  hoped  that  this  part  of  the  work  may  have  been  made  at 
once  more  intelligible  and  more  accurate  than  it  has  usually  been  made 
in  elementary  grammars. 


GREEK    LESSONS, 

Prepared  to  accompany  GoodmrCs  Greek  Grammar, 


Master,  Melrose  High  School  * 

These  will  contain  about  one  hundred  lessons  carefully  arranged,  with 
a  progressive  series  of  exercises  (both  Greek  and  English)  illustrative 
of  grammatical  forms,  inflections,  and  the  rules  of  syntax.  They  have 
been  mamly  selected  from  the  first  book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
The  exercises  on  the  Moods  are  sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  develop  the 
general  principles  as  stated  in  the  Grammar.  The  text  of  the  first, 
second,  eighth,  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis  is 
given  entire,  fully  illustrated  by  notes  and  references  to  the  Grammar. 
Pull  vocabularies  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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GOODWIN'S   GREEK    READER: 

CONSISTING   OP 

Extracts  from  Xenophon,  JELerodott^,  Plato, 

and  other  Authors; 

BBISO  A  FiriX  BQUITALENT  FOR  THE  BBTEK  BOOKS  OF  THE  ANABASIS, 
NOW  SKQUIIUED  FOB  ADMISSION  AT  HABYABD. 

With  Notes^  and  References  to  GoodwirCs  Greek  Grammar, 
EDITED  BY  J.  H.  ALLEN.  CAMBRIDGE. 

AND 

PR0FE880R  W.  W.  GOODWIN  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 


From  H.  B.  Richardson,  Instructor  in  Greeks 

Amherst  College, 

'  Mbssrs.  Ginn  Brothkrs,-~  Through  your  kindness  I  received,  some 
weeks  since,  a  copy  of  "  Goodwin's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar."  By  a 
careful  examination,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  Greek  Grammar 
for  beginners  that  has  yet  been  published.  Its  small  size,  conciseness  of 
statement,  and  beautiful  typography  must  make  it  very  attractive  to 
students ;  and  I  wish  it  might  be  introduced  into  every  fitting  school,  not 
to  say  every  college,  — for  it  contains  much  that  graduates  do  not  know. 


From  J.  B.  Boise,   University  of  Chicago. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  work  excellent,  and  an  honor  to 
American  scholarship. 


From  Professor  J.  B.  Sewall,  Bowdoin  College. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  Professor  Goodwin's  Greek  *Orammar 
and  shall  reconmiend  its  use  in  our  fitting  schools. 


From  Professor  C.  I.  HarTiis,   Washington  College, 

Virginia. 

I  looked  through  the  Grammar  with  the  more  interest  because  I  had 
been  greatly  pleased  with  Mr.  Goodwin's  "  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses," 
which  I  think  the  ablest  treatise  of  Classical  Grammar  that  has  appeared 
in  this  country. 
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From  "The  Nation,"  New  York. 

Grbbk   Gbahhab.      By    William  W.   Goodwin,  Eliot  Professor  of 
Ghreek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.    Boston :  Ginn  Brothers.    1870. 
— Professor  Goodwin  has  "attempted  to  make  a  Greek  Grammar  in 
which  the  fects  and  principles  of  the  language  shall  be  stated  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  is  consistent  with  clearness  and  precision."    Brevity 
has  certainly  been  attained.    Etymology  occupies  a  hundred  and  twelve 
of  the  duodecimo  pages  of  the   Grammar;   syntax,  a    hundred.;  and 
metres  and  a  catalogue  of  anomalous  verbs  make  up  the  whole  num- 
ber, —  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.    About  one-third  of  this  amount 
of  matter  —  such   as   statements   of  dialectic  forms,  necessary  for  the 
pupil  reading  Homer;   syntactical  examples,  illustrative  of  principles, 
but  which  it  might  be  hardly  desirable  to  commit  to  memory  —  is  appar- 
ently not  intended  to  be  learned  by  heart.    Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  whole 
voluminous  grammar  of  the  Greek  language  is  brought  within  a  most 
unusually  reasonable  compass.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  troublesome  techni- 
cal terms  is  noticeable  throughout  the  book,  and  there  is  no  metaphysical 
discussion  of  cases  or  moods  and  tenses.    The  point  of  view  which  is 
taken  is  decidedly  practical,  the  author  seeming  to  wish  that  the  pupU 
should  learn  the  language  first,  and  that  philosophizing  about  it  should 
come  afterwards ;   an  order  of  procedure  which  no  doubt  is  much  the 
best.    Worthy  of  commendation  as  this  Grammar  is  in  all  its  parts,  the 
treatment  of  the  syntax  of  verbs  is  where  the  author  is  most  original,  and 
where,  p-^rhaps,  is  found  most  of  the  superiority  of  the  book.    The 
chapters  oti  this  subject  are  abridged  from  Mr.  Groodwin's  "  Greek  Moods 
and  Tensesi  •  and  contain  all  the  general  principles  of  that  work,  now  for 
the  first  time  at^apted  for  use  in  preparatory  schools,  and  here  treated  of 
in  a  manner  that  ^nust,  we  should  think,  clear  up  in  the  minds  of  all  intelli- 
gent pupils  and  instructors  the  very  hazy  subject  of  Greek  syntax.'    The 
distinction  between  general  and  particular  suppositions  which  has  given 
the  clew  to  the  devious  ways  of  the  protasis  and  apodosis  in  Greek  —  and 
Latin,  too,  for  that  matter — is  set  forth  so  plainly  as  to  be  understood 
with  ease  by  anybody.    Th*j  distinction,  by  the  way,  is  a  purely  Ameri- 
can discovery,  and  one  in  which  we  may  properly  take  some  pride.    The 
Germans,  even,  have  not  yet  attained  to  it ;  and  the  English  would  seem, 
to  be  hopelessly  astray.    The  various  constructions  of  relative  sentences 
are  also  made  very  dear,  and  their  analogy  to  conditional  clauses  is  set 
forth  fully  and  without  undue  metaphysical  subtlety.  .  .  . 

The  book  well  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  teachers;  and  even 
those  of  us  who  learned  our  Greek  under  less  favorable  circumstances 
may  read  the  syntax  at  least  with  pleasure  and  profit. 


\ 
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Boston,  Jannaiy,  1871. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  which  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  has  been 
introduced^  since  published ^  Oct.  21,  1870. 

Amherst  CoIaLeoe Amherst,  Mass. 

Phillips  Acadeihy Exeter,  K".H. 

Washington  College ^  Lexington,  Va. 

Wisconsin  University Madison,  Wis. 

Havbrford  College Haverford,  Penn. 

University  op  Virginia Charlottesville,  Va. 

Chauncy  Hall Boston,  Mass. 

High  School Lawrence,  Ma«s. 

High  School Chelsea,  Mar?. 

TopsHAM  Academy .^    .  Topsham,  Me. 

HouLTON  Academy Houlton,  Me. 

High  School .  Dover,  KHl' 

Prof.  Koble^s  Classical  School.    .    •    .  Boston,  Ma^s. 

MoNSON  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

High  School Melrose,  Mass. 

High  School Jamaica  Hain,  Mass. 

St.  Mark^s  School Soathboro^  Mass. 

Mr.  Kendall^s  Private  School   ....  ^Oambiidge,  Mass. 

High  School Fitchbnrg,  Mass. 

High  School .  Wo1)nm,  Mass. 

High  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Collegiate  School Newport,*  R,L 

Mr.  Hopkins's  School Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Collegiate  Institute Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Linnean  Academy Canonsburg,  Pemu 

Norwood  Institute Norwood,  Va. 

Wake  Forest  College Forestville,  N.C. 

C.  F.  Bliss's  School Cincinnati,  Ohio.* 

St.  Paul's  College Palmyra,  Mo. 
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